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V. 



PEEFATOEY NOTE. 



Three of the live plays contained in this volume are to be found 
among the Tiugedies in the First Folio, although, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, only two — Julius Csesai' and Macbeth — really belong to that 
categoiy; Troilus and Cressida being a play of that nondescript class 
which is generally described as tragi-comedy. Of the two comedies 
which complete this volume. All's Well That Ends Well is one of the 
least popular of all Shakespeare's plays of that class; while Measure for 
Measure forms, cus it were, a stepping-stone' between the gi'eatest of his 
comedies and the greatest of his tragedies." It Is a play but seldom seen 
upon the stage; yet it is quite as dramatic as Th^ Merchant of Venice, 
though the nature of the story, and the almost totcJ. .absence of the 
element of high comedy, will prevent 'iti ever atfiiinlng any great 
popularity. 

The delay in the issue of this volume has been caused by morc than 
one circumstance, chiefly by an unfoiiiunate loss of nearly four acts of 
the text of Hamlet, which had been prepared for the printers. It was 
thought better, therefore, to include Macbeth in this volume; though it 
must be clearly understood that this play is entirely out of its chrono- 
logical order. In fact, according to the original plan, Hamlet should 
have preceded both Measure for Measure and Troilus and Cressida. 
I have to thank Mr. Arthur Symons for enabling us to get this play 
ready under very considerable pressure as to time. 

As in the last volume, those notes added by me to plays edited by 
any of our collaborators, for the opinions expressed in which I am solely 
responsible, are distinguished by the addition of my initials. For the 
Stage Histories of all the plays in this volume I am also responsible. 

I cannot help refening here to a loss which all lovers and students of 



vi PREFATORY NOTE. 

Shakespeare have recently sustained. As this volume was being pre- 
pared for publication, the news amved of the death of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, whose long and loving devotion to the memory of Shakespeare 
has given to us work, the value of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
From the veiy commencement of this edition he took the warmest 
interest in it; and I owe much to the hearty encouragement which I 
always received from him. In spite of the fact that many of the con- 
clusions arrived at, and of the opinions expressed in my Introductions, 
were contraiy to those which, guided by the experience of a lifetime, he 
himself held, his criticism of our work was as generous as his help, in 
every way and whenever we asked it, was ungrudginglj' given. It is 
impossible not to feel that, not only I myself personally, but all con- 
cerned in the production of the Henry Ir\nng Shakespeare, have lost a 
time friend. I had hoped to have had the benefit of his guidance in the 
preparation of the brief life of Shakespeare, which is to be given with 
the last volume of this edition; but that, alas, was not to be; and I Ciiii 
only hope that*alLof;US, who .ore engaged in the study of Shakcspeai-e, 
may try and* raiftateJiistiHfiri^^ industry, his genuine modesty, his true 
kindness of heart, fantl 'his ijo^al enthusiasm in the work to w^hich he 

devoted not opr^'tis'tlme, biit what is dearer to many men than their 

, ••• •••••• 

time — a great 'jKJrtioii 6^5 hi^ f (Jrtune. 

F. A. MARSHALL. 

London, January, 1889. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

H. A. EVANS. 



VOL. V. 113 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



King of France. 

Duke of Florence. 

Bertram, Count of Rousillon. 

Lafeu^, an old Lord at the French court. 

Parollf^ a follower of Bertram. 

First Lord,2 

Second Lord 

First Gentleman,^ ) , , . , ^ 

, ^., , „ > belonpfiiiff to the French 

Second Gentleman,M ^ ^ 

A Gentleman, attached to the French army. 

Steward, ) , ^^ i. ^ .„ 

^,, > servants to the Countess of Rousillon. 

Clown, ) 



) ,^, . , ( belonging to the French court, serving 
,* ; ( witli Bertram in the Florenthie war. 



armv. 



A Page. 



First Soldier.* 



Second Soldier. 



Countess of Rousillon, mother to Bertram. 
Helena,^ a gentlewoman protected by the Countess. 
An old Widow of Florence. 
Diana, daughter to the Widow. 
Violenta,* 

MARIANA, 



f neighbou 



rs and friends to the Widow. 



Scene — Partly in Franco and partly in Tuscany. 



Historical Period : the 13th or 14th century. 



TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 
Eleven Days distributed over about three montlis. 



Day 1: Act I. Scene 1. — Interval; Bcrtram'8 jour- 
ney to Court. 

Day 2: Act I. Scenes 2, 8.— Interval; Helena's jour- 
ney to Court. 

Day 3: Act 11. Scenes 1, 2, — Interval two days; cure 
of the King's malady. 

Day i: Act IF. Sc. 3, 4, 5. — Interval; Helena's return 
to Rousillon; Bertram's journey to Florence. 

Day 5: Act IH. Scenes 1, 2. 



Day 6: Act HI. Scones 3, 4. — Interval "some two 

months " (iv. 3. 56). 
Day 7: Act IH. Scene 6. 

Day 8: Act HI. Scenes 6, 7; Act IV. Scenes 1, 2. 
Day 9: Act IV. Scenes 3, 4.— Interval; Bertram's 

return to Rousillon; Helena's return to 

Marseilles. 
Day 10: Act IV. Scene 5; Act V. Scene 1. 
Day 11: Act V. Scenes 2, 8. 



1 Lafku: Spelt La/eic in the Folio. 

s See uot« on DmniatlB Fcrsunw. 

s Helena: Sometimes si>elt UelUa in the Folio. 



* VioLENTA: A mute porsunage. Perhaps her port was 
omitted for practical reasons in the copy from which the 
Folio was printed. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

All's Well That Ends Well was first 
printed in 1623 in the First Folio. In the 
entry of this volume in the Stationers' Regis- 
ter, November 8th of tliat year, it is enumer- 
ated among such plays as had not been pre- 
viouslv entered to other men. This is the first 
time we hear of the play under its ])resent 
name, and the period at which it was first 
produced is therefore purely a matter of con- 
jecture. The theories here put forward are 
substantially those received by most modem 
critics, but every reader is at liberty to form 
his own opinioiL 

Francis Meres, in the list of Shakespeare's 
plays which he gives in the well-known pas- 
sage of his Palladis Tamia (1598), mentions a 
comedy entitled Love labours iconiie^ and this 
immediately following Love labors lost. No 
other mention of this comedy has ever been 
found, and since Mere's testimony to its exis- 
tence is imimpeachable, we are left to make 
the best conjecture we can as to its fate. Has it 
been lost, or is it one of the plays which we now 
know bv another name? That Love's Labour 's 
Won, an undoubted work of so popular a 
rlranKttist as Shakespeare, should have utterly 
iiisap[)eared, while Love's Labour's Lost has 
survived, is very unlikely; and there is every 
probability that, if it had so far escaped the 
printer, there would have been an acting copy 
4n existence which the editors of the First Folio 
would liave secured. But they have printed 
no pL-iy under this name, and we must, there- 
fore, conclude that it is in some sense or other 
identical wiiXi one of the existing plays. Which 
play this was is a question which seems to 
have troubled nolx)dy till Farmer in his Essay 
on the Learning of Shakespeare suggested that 
it was All 's Well That Ends Well, and al- 



though two or three others have been put 
forward,^ no other has such strong claima 

There is, however, an insuperable difficulty 
in the way of the supposition that Love's 
Labour 's Won and All 's Well are absolutely 
identical. Considerations of style and metre 
forbid us to suppose that the latter in its 
present shape was written as early as 1598; 
if it was, we should have to put it earlier 
than such plays as Much Ado, As You Like 
It, and Twelfth Night, none of which are men- 
tioned by Meres, and which he could not fail 
to have pouited to, had he been acquainted 
with them, rather than to the *' Gentlemen of 
Verona" and the "Errors" in order to prove 
Shakespeare's excellence "for the stage." But 
although the prevailing tone and style of All 's 
Well unquestionably indicate a later date than 
these three plays, there are good reasons for 
believing that it is an eai'lier play remodelled, 
and that this earlier })lay was the Love's 
Labour's Won of Meres. Love's Lal>our's 
Won was evidently considereil by Meres to be 
a companion play to Love's I^abour's Lost, and 
in All 's Well there are certain passages quite 
in the rhyming, balanced, somewhat artificial 
style of that play — passages which Mr. Fleay, 
who was the first to call attention to them, aptly 
terms "boulders from the old sti'ata imbedded 
in the later deposits." The following is a hst of 
them as picked out by Mr. Fleay, and among 
them, at the end of the play, may be noticed an 
expression of Helena suggestive of the old title: 

This is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won i 

—Act v. 8. 314, 315. 

Act i. 1. 231-244. Speech of Helena, preserved 
for its poetic worth; it is also very appropriate to 



"^The Tempegt, Hunter (impossible!); Mtuh Ado, Brae; 
The Taming of the Shreic, Hertzberg. 
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the situatioD, emphasizing, as it does, Heleua's self- 
reliance and strength of purpose. 

Act i. 3. 134-142. Nine lines spoken by the Coun- 
tess, the first four in alternate rhymes. 

Act ii. 1. 132-213. Dial(^fue between the King 
and Helena in continuous rhyme, quite different in 
tone from the rest of the play, and quite in Shake- 
speare's early style. The gradual yielding of the 
dck king to Helena's persuasions is well depicted, 
and it probably struck the author as a bit worth 
preserving. 

Act ii. 3. 78-111. Rhymed lines spoken by the 
King, Helena, and the two lords, with prose com- 
ments by Lafeu inserted on the revision. Helena's 
choice of a husband, naturally a telling bit in the 
original play. 

Act ii. 3. 132-151. Speech of the King, of which 
the same may be said. 

Act iii. 4. 4-17, and iv. 3. 252-260. Two letters in 
the form of sonnets. "This sort of composition," 
says Mr. Flcay, ** does not quite die out till the end 
of Shakespeare's Second Period, but it is very rare 
in that period, and never appears in the Third." It 
is, however, conceivable that Shakespeare may have 
recurred to this form for a letter by a poetical char- 
acter like Helena, or a fantastic character like 
ParoUos, oven in his Third Period. 

Act V. 3. 60-72, 291-294, 301-304, 314-319, 325-340. 
Rhyming bits, chicHy from the speeches of the King 
and Helena, the last, which includes the epilogue, 
forming a suitable finish to the play. 

The above passages will be seen to ])e quite 
in Shakespeare's early style, as we find it in 
Love's Labour 's Lost, the title of which play 
prolmhly suggested that of Love's Labour's 
Won, and we cannot l>e far wrong in sur- 
mising that both plays were written about 
the same time, i.e. in the jKiriod 1590-92.^ 
The date at which the play was recajst and 
appeared in its present shape of All's Well 
Tliat Ends Well wiw i)robably the period 1601- 
1604. We should thus put it, with Professor 
Dowden and others, later tlian the romantic 
comedies Much Ado, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night, and earlier than the three great 
tragedies, Othello, Lear, and Macbetli, wliile 
we should bring it neiir to Measure for Mea- 
sure, to which the conjectural date 1603 has 
Ixjen assigned, — a play which, apart from cer- 
tain resemblances of incident, it resembles 



1 In common with Love's Labour 'b Lost may be noticed 
the name Damain, All '■ Well, iv. 3. 200, &c. ; and perhapt 
an allusion to the crazy Italian, Monarcho (tee Love's 
Labour's Lost, IntroductionX All's Well, L 1. lia 
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perhaps more closely than any other in "motif" 
and expression. 

The source from which Shakespeare derived 
the story of All 's Well is the story of Giletta 
of Narbona, which fonns the Ninth Novel of 
the Third Day of the Decameron. He pro- 
bably became acquainted with it through the 
translation in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 
1566-67, but all that he derived from it was 
the outline of the plot The name Giletta he 
changed to Helena, Beltramo he anglicized 
into Bertram; the other names, with the ex- 
ception of that of Helena's father, Gerard de 
Narbon, are his own. Lafeu, the Countess, 
the Steward, the Clown, and Parolles, are 
entirely his own creation, nor is there the 
slightest hint of the comic scenes in the origi- 
nal story, the extent of Shakespeare's obliga- 
tion to which wiU be evident from the follow- 
ing analysis of it 

Giletta, the daughter of Gerado of Narbona, 
a physician, having been brought up in the 
family of the Count of EossigUone with his 
only son Beltramo, fell in love with Beltramo 
"more than was meete for a maiden of her 
age." On his father's death, Beltramo, as 
the king's ward, was sent to Paris, " for whose 
departure the maiden was verie pensife." 
Accordingly she watched for an opportunity 
of going herself to Paris and joining Bel- 
tramo, and at last, hearing that the king 
" liad a swellynge ujKDn liis breast, whiche by 
reason of ill cure, was growen to a Fistula," 
and had abandoned all hope of cure, she 
thought that " if the disease were suche (as 
she sujjposed,) eajsely to bryjig to passe tliat she 
might have the Counte Beltramo to her hus- 
bande." So she "made a i)Ouder of certain 
herbes, which she thought meete for tliat dis- 
ease, and rode to Paris "(act i. sc. 1 and 3). Here 
she obtained an int^'rview with the king, and 
" putte hym in comforte, that she was able to 
he^ile hym, saiyng: *Sire, if it shall please 
your grace, I tnist in God, without any })aine 
or grief e unto your highnesse, within eighte 
daies I will make you whole of this disease.' 
The kyng hearyng her saie so, begjin to mocke 
her, saiyng: 'How is it {xyssible for thee, l>eyng 
a yong woman, to doe that, whiche the best 
renoumed Phisicions in the worlde can not?' 
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He thanked her, for her goodwill, and made 
her a directe answere, that he was determined 
no more to foUowe the counsaile of any Phisi- 
cion. Whereunto the maiden answered: *Sire, 
youdispiae my knowledge, bicause I am yonge, 
and a woman, but I assure yon, that I doe not 
minister Phisicke by profession, but by the 
aide and helpe of God: and with the cunnyng 
of maister Gerardo of Narbona, who was my 
father, and a Phisicion of greate fame, so longe 
as he lived.' Tlie kyng hearyng those wordes, 
saied to hymself : * This woman perad venture 
is sent unto me of God, and therfore, why 
should I disdain to prove her cunnyng? 
Sithens she i)romi8eth to heale me within a 
Utle space, without any offence or grief unto 
me.* And l^yng determined to prove her, he 
said: ^ Damosell, if thou doest not heale me, 
hut make me to breake my determinacion, 
what wilt thou shall folowe thereof.' ' Sire,' 
saied the maiden: *Let me l>e kept in what 
guartle and kei)yng you list: and if I dooe not 
heale you within these eight dales, let me bee 
bumte : but if I do heale your grace, wliat re- 
com]>ence sliall I have then]' To whom the 
kyng answered : * Bicause thou art a maiden, 
and uumaried, if thou heale me, accordyng to 
thy pix)misse, I yrill bestowe thee upon some 
gentleman, that shalbe of right good worship 
and estimacion:' To whom she answeared: 
'Sire I am verie well content, that you bestowe 
me in mariage: But I will liave suche a hus- 
haiide, as I my self shall demaunde; without 
presumpcion to any of your children, or other 
of your bloudde'" (act ii. sc. 1). The king 
graute<l her request, and being cured by her 
even before the appointed time, told her to 
choose such a huslxiiid as she wished. Ac- 
cordingly she chose Beltramo. The king, how- 
ever, "was very lothe to graunte him unto 
her: But bicause he had made a promis, whiche 
he was lothe to breake, he caused him to be 
called forthe, and saied unto hym: *Sir Counte, 
bicause you are a gentleman of greate honor, 
oar pleasure is, that you retoume home to your 
owne house, to order your estate according to 
your degree: and that you take with you a 
Damosell which I have aj)poincted to be your 
wife.' To whom the Counte gave his humble 
thankes, and demaunded what she was? 'It 



is she (quoth the kyng) that with her mede- 
cines, hath healed me.' The Counte knewe her 
well, and had alredie seen her, although she 
was f aire, yet knowing her not to be of a stocke, 
convenable to his nobilitie, disdainful lie said 
unto the king, * Will you then (sir) give me, a 
Phisicion to wife? It is not the pleasure of 
God, that ever I should in that wise bestowe 
my self.' To whom the kyng said: * Wilt thou 
then, that we should breake our faithe, which 
we to recover healthe, have given to the 
damosell, who for a rewarde thereof, asked 
thee to husband?' * Sire (quod Beltramo) you 
maie take from me al that I have, and give 
my peraone to whom you please, bicause I am 
your subject: but I assure you, I shall never 
bee contented with that mariage.' * Well you 
shall liave her (saied the Kyng), for the maiden 
is faire and wise, and k)veth you moste intirely : 
thinkyng verelie you shall leade a more joyfull 
hfe with her, then with a ladie of a greater 
house.' " So Beltramo had to give way and 
wjis married to Giletta, but immediately after 
the marriage he begged leave to return home 
(act ii. sc. 3). '' And when he was on horae- 
backe, he went not thither, but took his jour- 
ney into Tlniscane, where understandyng that 
the Florentines, and Senoia were at warres, he 
determined to take the Florentines parte, and 
was willinglie received, and honourablie inter- 
teigned, and made capitaine of a certaine nora- 
ber of men, continuyng in their service a longe 
tyme" (act iii. sc. 3). As for Giletta, she re- 
turned to llousillon, and governed the country 
very wisely for some time, lioping thereby to 
induce her husband to return to her. At last 
she sent to the count offering to leave the 
country, if that would satisfy him. His reply 
was, "Lette her doe what she list For I doe 
puqx>se to dwell with her, when she shall have 
this ryng, (meaning a ryng which he wore) 
ujwn her tinger, and a soonne in her amies, 
begotten by me" (act iii. sc. 2). Giletta, how- 
ever, was not to be discouraged, and giving 
out that she intended to devote the rest of her 
days to a religious life, she left Rousillon, 
" tellyng no man whither shee went, and never 
rested, till she came to Florence (act iii. sc. 4): 
where by Fortune at a poore widowes house, 
she contented her self, with the state of a poore 
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pilgrime, desirous to here newes of her lorde, 
whom hj fortune she sawe the next dale, pass- 
ing by the house (where she lay) on horsebacke 
with his companie. And altliough she knewe 
him well enough, yet she demaunded of the 
good wife of the house wliat he was: who 
answered that he was a straunge gentleman, 
called the Counte Beltramo of Bossiglione, a 
curteous knighte, and well)eloyed in the citie, 
and that he was merveilously in love with a 
neighbor of her, that was a gentlewoman, verie 
poore and of small substaunce, neverthelesse 
of right honest life and report, and by reason 
of her povertie, was yet unmaried, and dwelte 
with her mother, that was a wise and honest 
Ladie " (act iiL sc. 5). Giletta accordingly re- 
paired to this lady, and with her laid the plot 
by which she was to fulfil the two conditions 
which her husband harl laid down (act iii. sc 7). 
The lady got the ring from Beltramo, "al- 
though it was with the Countes ill will," and 
having sent liim word that her daughter was 
ready " to accomplishe his pleasure," she sub- 
stituted Giletta in her place (act iv. sc. 2). 
By way of recompensing the service the lady 
had done her, Giletta gave her five hundred 
pounds and many costly jewels "to marie 
her daughter" (act iv. sc. 4), and Beltramo 
having returned to Rousillon, she remained 
at Florence till she was " brought a bedde of 
twoo soones, wliiche were verie like unto their 
father," and " when she sawe tyme," she took 
her journey to Rousillon, and appeared in her 
husband's liall with her two sons in her arms 
just as he w:is about to sit down to table with 
a large comjMiny. She then produced the ring, 
and called upon Beltmmo to recognize his 
children, and to receive tier as his wife. This 
he could not refuse to do, but " abjected his 
obstinate rigour: causyng her to rise up, and 
imbraced and kissed her, acknowledying her 
againe for his lawfuU wife (act v. sc. 3)." 

STAGE HISTORY. 

No record of the performance of All 's Well 
That Ends Well in Shakespeare's time remains, 
nor do we find any mention of it among the 
plays i>erformed on the reopening of the 
theiitres at the Restoration, nor can any record 
be found of such a play as Love's Labour 's 
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Won having ever been acted. It was not till 
the middle of the eighteenth century that any 
manager thought it worth his while to bring 
this play forward on the stage, when it was 
produced for Mrs. Giifard's benefit at the 
theatre in Groodman's Fields (March 7, 1741X 
Mrs. Giifard taking the part of Helena, and 
her husband that of Bertram. Tlie Parolies 
of this revival was Joseph Peterson, an actor 
of some note, who played Buckingham to 
Garrick's Richard III. on the occasion of the 
latter's first appearance at Goodman's Fields, 
Octol>er 26, 1741; Miss Hippesley was the 
Diana; she, as well as Mrs. Gififanl, were in 
the cast in Ricliard III. at Garrick's d6but, 
the former as Prince Edward, the latter as 
Queen Anne. 

Davies, who does not seem to have known 
of the performance at Goodman's Fields, says 
that this play, " after having lain more than 
a hundred years undisturbed upon the promp- 
ter's shelf, was, in October, 1741, revived at 
the theatre in Dniry Lane" (Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies, vol. ii. p. 7). It was really on the 
22nd January, 1742, that this production 
took i)lace; a pnxluction attended by so many 
calamities to the actors tliat the play was 
termed by them " the unfortunate comedy." 
On this first representation Mi-s. Woffiugton, 
who played Helena, was taken so ill that she 
fainted on the stage during the first act 
(Genest, vol. iii. p. 645), and the part had to 
be read. Tlie play was advertised for the 
following Friday, but liad to be deferred till 
February 16th in consequence of Milwani's 
illness. This illness was said to have been 
caused by his wearing too thin clothes in the 
part of the King which he played with great 
etfect. He was seized with a shivering fit, 
and, when asked by one of his fellow-actors 
how he was, replied, "How is it possible for 
me to be sick, when I have such a physician 
as Mrs. Woffiugton?" (Davies, vol. ii. p. 7). 
This illness soon terminated fatally, for on 
February 9th we find that there was a per- 
formance of All 's Well for the benefit of 
Milward's widow and children. Davies says 
that Mrs. Ridout, "a i)retty woman and a 
pleasing actress," was taken ill and forbidden 
to act for a month, and that Mrs. Butler 
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'* was likewise seized with a distemper in the 
progress of this play" {lU supra, p. 9). Grenest 
challenges the correctness of both these state- 
ments, on the ground that the names of these 
actresses appear in the bills for the remaining 
performances of this play; but, unless the 
habits of theatrical managers were different 
to what they are now, such a fact as the ap- 
I>earance of a name on the bills would not be 
a p^ >sitive guarantee that the actor or actress 
so named did absolutely perform. Other 
troubles besides those occasioned by illness 
beset the production of this play. Fleet- 
wood, the manager, had promised the part 
of Parolles to Macklin, but "Theophilus 
Cibber, by some sort of artifice, as conunon 
in theatres as in courts, snatched it from him 
to his great displeasure" (ut supray p. 9). 
Macklin had to content himself with the part 
of the clown. In spite of these fatalities and 
these contretemps this revival certainly seems 
to have been successful ; for the comedv was 
repeated nine times; Delane taking the place 
of Milwanl. Berry's performance of Lafeu 
is much praised by Davies ; nor does Cibber 
seem to have made the ridiculous failure in 
the }*art that might have been expected. 
When the piece was revived at Covent Gar- 
<len, April 1st, 1746, Cliapman succeeded 
Macklin as the clown; this actor was admitted 
to Ik? the best representative of Shakespeare's 
clowns and of some other comic characters, 
but was the victim of a delusion that he could 
pL'iy tragedy; and he indulged this delusion 
ill the theatre at Richmond which belonged 
to him, playing such parts as Richard III. to 
the utter ruin of his own property. This 
revival at CWent Garden was notable for 
the fact that Woodward first played Parolles, 
a jxirt in which he is said to have been un- 
e(|ualled. Mrs. Pritchard was the Helena. 
The piece was produced again, under Gar- 
rick 's management at Drury Lane, Feb- 
ruary 24, and March 2, 1756; probably owing 
to the instigation of Woodward, who was so 
f<»nd of the part of Parolles that he revived 
this comedy on several occasions, not only m 
London but under his own management in 
Dublin. Mrs. Pritchard now exchanged the 
part of Helena for that of the Countess. On 



October 23rd, 1762, Woodward having left 
Garrick's company, King took the part of 
Parolles, Bertram being played by Palmer. 
On July 26, 1786, All's Well was produced 
at the Haymarket in tliree acts for the benefit 
of Bannister, jun., who played Parolles; Mrs. 
Inchl)ald, the celebrated authoress, being the 
Countess, and Miss Farren, afterwards Coun- 
tess of Derby, Helena. On December 12, 
1794, All 's Well was produced, as arranged 
for the stage by John Kemble at Drury Lane. 
The cast included himself as Bertram, with 
King as Parolles and Mrs. Jordan as Helena. 
It was only played for one night. This play 
would seem to liave been cast in 1793, as the 
first edition bears that date and contains Mrs. 
Siddons' name as the representative of Helena. 
On May 24, 1811, this version was again 
played under Chjules Kemble's management; 
Fawcett playing Parolles and Munden Lafeu. 
The comedy seems, on the whole, to have been 
tolerably well received. It is said that Faw- 
cett^ was a conipanitive failure, and was even 
liissed on coming off the stage. So discouraged 
was he that he insisted on surrendering the 
part; but Kemble pereuaded him not to do so, 
as if he did, he would " knock up the play." 
The piece was only played once more, on 
June 22nd. Kemble's altemtion is a very good 
one. He has retained as nmch as possible of 
the original text, and has not introduced any 
embellishments of his own; but, by means of 
judicious excisions and a few ingenious trans- 
{x>sitions, he has made a very good acting ver- 
sion of the play. We do not find any further 
record of its performance except at Bath, 
May 23, 1820, when, according to Genest, "it 
was acted in a respectable maimer" (vol. ix. 
p. 132). The last time that it was produce<l 
at a London theatre was in 1852, September 
Ist, when Phel[>s revived it at Sadlers Wells, 
Phelps himself taking the part of Parolles; 
but the revival was not very successful. 

Although All s Well That Ends W^eU from 
the nature of its main story can never be a 



1 Fawcett't copy of Kemble's edition of this play dated 
1811 is in my possession. It is marked, for stage pur- 
poses, as far as his own part is concerned; but the altera- 
tions and cuts are very few.— F. A. M. 
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popular play, we may hope some day to see 
its revival, if only for a short period, wheu 
any actor can be found of sufficient vivacity 
and impudence — coupled with a thorough 
knowledge of his art — to i)lay the part of 
Parolles. At any rate the experiment of its 
revival might be worth trying at some of those 
matin6es, at which such dismal and depressing 
experiments are wont to be made on the pa- 
tience of the audience, and on the long-suffering 
endurance of the critics. — F. A. m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

There is no doubt that at a first reading 
All 's Well That Ends Well is one of the least 
attractive of Shakespeare's plays : it has neither 
the freshness and sprightliness of the earlier 
comedies, nor the thrilling interest of the great 
tragedies which succeeded it But on re-read- 
ing it its beauties rise into relief before us; and 
although we should undoubtedly gaiu much 
from a careful representation of it upon the 
stage, we can more easily afford to dispense 
with the actor's aid than in most plays. There 
are no telling situations, no stirring incidents, 
the action moves calmly and soberly to its 
conclusion, but our interest in the heroine 
carries us through. It is to Shakespeare's 
conception of her cluiracter, perhaps, that his 
choice of wliat miglit seem an unpromising 
subject is due; but every character in the play 
is sketched with a master's liand, and if some 
scenes are dramatically irrelevant, as, for 
instance, those in which tlie clown is intro- 
duced, they fulfil their purpose in the fresh 
lights which they throw ujwn the piincipal 
personages, each of whom is a finished por- 
trait. There is no waste of words in this i)lay : 
the whole is instinct witli tliought, and it is 
perha|)s from the iirepressible reflective energy 
of the writer's mind tliat the nimiber of 
obscurities of language arises. 

Nothing can give a clearer notion of the 
genius of Shakespeare tlian a comparison l)e- 
tween the Uald, woo<len narrative in the 
Palace of Pleasurr. and the picture which he 
has jijiinted from it. Tlie characters which he 
hjis adopted from his original are so trans- 
formed that thev mav l>e considered almost as 
much new creations as those which are wholly 
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of his own invention. Comi)are Helena with 
the Giletta of the story. Of Giletta and her pro- 
ceedings we have an unim])assioned straight- 
forwaixi narrative told in business-like fashion. 
We read of her love for Beltramo, and her 
desire to have him for a husband ; of the con- 
ditions which he lays down, and of her fulfil- 
ment of them; we recognize in her a woman 
of a determined will, but we do not feel for 
her the love and admiration which we feel for 
Helena. Boccaccio retails the incidents, Shake- 
speare lets us into the secrets of the heart. 
Helena is his ideal of true womanhood, of time 
self-devotion, only equalled among all his 
heroines by Imogen and Hermione. The de- 
votion of Helena is the key to the play, and 
as if to exalt it still higher, as if to emphasize 
the boundless capabilities of a woman's love, 
when once it has fastened itself \i\wu an object, 
he lias given it an object so unwortliy as Ber- 
tram. Brought up witli the young and hand- 
some noble, we cannot wonder, though we may 
regret, that she has fallen in love with him; 
but i*egrettable as tlie passion of such a woman 
for such a man may be, when once she has 
given herself to him — 

" I dare not say I take you; but I give 
Me and my 8cr\'ice, ever whilst I live, 
Into your guidiug ix»wor" - 

she will shrink from nothing that may follow; 
she will save him even from himself. 

It is but a superficial criticism that sees any- 
thing immodest in the conduct of Helena. She 
is not afrnd to choose her huHband, but her 
couKige is e(|ualled by her humility. She can 
meet adversity with resignation. When her 
hopes are dashed by the seeming refusal of the 
king to accejit her ofiices she does not com- 
])laiii: 

"My duty, then, shall pay mo for my pains: 
I will no more enforce mine office on you ; 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modest one, to bear me kick again. " 

And when she is scornfully rejected l)y Ber- 
tram, aUhough her claims have all the advan- 
tage of the king's iK>werful advocacy, .she 
accepts the situation with a si^h which only 
too plainly indicates the j)ainfulnes.s of the 
effort: 
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"That you are well restor'd, my lord, I'm glad: 
Let the rest go." 

The same spirit of self-sacrifice animates her 
subsequent conduct For Berti*am she is ready 
to suffer anything. In obedience to his com- 
mands she returns home, but she will not stay 
there when she iinds that her ])resence keeps 
him away: 

'* My being here it is that holds thee hence: 
Shall I stay here to do 't? no, no, although 
The air of paradise did fan the house, 
And angels offic'd all." 

Yet she is not a woman who never tells her 
love, not one who sits Uke Patience on a monu- 
ment smiling at gi'ief. She lb a woman, who, 
with all her gentleness and tendernes.s, com- 
bines an indomitable resolution. Altliough 
she has abandoned her home for her husband's 
sake, so assured is she of her |)ower to help 
and preserve him, that she goes straight to 
Florence in search of him, where she may at 
least watch over him in her disguise, and i^er- 
chance find some occasion of secm*ing him. 
The occasion ofters, and with the decision which 
is one of her characteristics, she seizes it at 
ouce, saves her husband from sin, and in the 
end, if she has not yet won his affection, is at any 
rate acknowledged by him as his lawful wife. 
The loveliness of Helena is felt by every 
personage in the drama except Bertram and 
ParoUes. In this respect tlie latter is not worth 
consideration; but Bertram, the son of a noble 
father and a gentle motlier, might have been ex- 
jHJcted at least to recognize her worth. Every 
allowance must be made for his aristocratic 
prejudices, and above all, for the constraint 
put ui>on him in a matter in which no man 
brooks constraint — the choice of a wife; but 
we cannot but feel that he is throughout un- 
worthy of such a woman a^ Helena, and, like 
Johnson, we caimot reconcile our hearts to 
him. Had he had the courage to bmve the 
king's displeasure and refuse the wife proffered 
to him, we might have questioned his taste, 
but could not liave condemned his conduct; 
but after once accepting her his action is in- 
excusable. If in the end he finds salvation it 
is through no merit of his own ; the victim of 
a delusion for a worthless led-caj)tain, he is 



cured by the device of his friends; false to his 
promises to the girl whose seducer he believed 
himself to be, he is rescued f ix)m meshes of liis 
own deceit and from his sovereign's displeasure 
by the timely interposition of his wife. We 
are left to hope that under her guidance he 
will be led to better things. 

Much of Berti-am's shortcoming is attributed 
to Parolles, a snipt-taffeta fellow with whose 
inducement the yomig nobleman corrupts a 
well-derived nature; and Parolles is indeed a 
])itiful rascal. An abject sneak and coward, 
he is the only thorough specimen of his class 
that Shakespeare has depicted. He has been 
compared with Falstaff, but the very idea is 
sacrilege; he has not a spark of the wit and 
the geniality which always gives us a kindly 
feeling for honest Jack. When he is exposed 
he feels no shame; he hugs himself in his dis- 
grace: 

"Captain I'll be no more; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall: simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live." 

Yet, like old Lafeu, who was the first that 
"found" him, we are content to dismiss this 
miserable creature, not without comjxission, 
" Though you are a fool and a knave, you shall 
eat; go to." 

A i>eculiar charm is lent to this play by the 
halo which it casts around old age. With this, 
as with all other jjhases of humanity, Shake- 
8i)eare manifests his intense i)ower of sym- 
pathy. The King, Liifeu, and the Cbuntess are 
each delightful in theii* way. The King, who 
joins a benevolent regard for the rising gene- 
ration to his eulog}' of the past; Lafeu with 
his dry genial humour; and above all, the aged 
Countess, the most admirable character of her 
cbiss that Shakespeare lias di-awn for us. The 
scene in which she elicits from Helena the 
confession of her love for Berti*am sets before 
us at once her calm matronly dignity, her 
womanly insight, and her s>Tnpathv with the 
emotions of a girlish heart; unlike her son she 
could see that nobility does not depend upon 
birth alone, and in Helena she could recognize 
" a maid too virtuous for the contempt of em- 
l)ire." 
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ScEXE I. Hcmiitoa, in Frame. The hall 
-J the CuH.iU-u of Rontilhn't hoHte. 

Eiittf Bertram, the C'oi\ntess <if Rousillon', 
Helena, uiid Lvfeu, till iu blott. 

l.'uttiU, lu [leliTering my sou from me, I 
Ijury u Stiooud hiisbaud. 

iier. Aixl I, ill gt'iug, nmdiini, veep u'er 
my father's death anew: but I must attend 
bU maje^ya cuniiiuuid, to whom I laa iiow iti 
leant, evenuorc in subjeetioii. 

^Laf. You hIihII &id of tlu king a hiutlMiid, 
luadam; — yon, sir, n fatLvr: he tliiit so gener- 
ally \a nt all timet* goid, uiust of neceusity 
hold' his virtue to ymi; whose worthiueRS 
vould stir it up where it wanted, leather tlian 
lack it whtre there m Milch abundance.] 12 

Ciniitt. What hope is there of his maj'esty'H 
amendment? 

Laf. He hath atiandoned his pLysiciana, 
madam; under whose practices he hath per- 
Beouted time with hope; and finds no other 
advantage iu the process but only the losing 
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Co'iiU. This young gentlewonuin h;id a fa- 
ther, — O, that "hiul"! how sail a jKisaiige' 'tis I 
— wh<i«e Hkill was almost as great as his hon- 
esty; piail it sti^itcheii so far, would have made 
nature iuiniiii-tal, anil ileiith should Iiave play 
for hick of work.] Would, for the king's sake,; 
he were living I I thuik it would be the death 
of the king'.s clinease. 

L'if. How cidled you the man you speak of, 

CouiU. He was famous, sir, in his profes- 
sion, and it was hie great right to be so, — 
(jeraiil de Nnrboii. al 

Liif. He was excellent indeeil, madam: the 
kill},' very lately spoke of hiu admiringly and 
mourn ingly ; [he was skilful enough to hare; 
lived Htill, if knowledge could l>e set upiig&inat ; 

Ber. What is it, my good lord, the king 
languishes off 
Ijif. A fistuht,* my loiil. 
Ber. 1 heard not of it beftire. 40. 

L(if. I would it were not notorious, — ] '. 

- ranafr. KnicthlDE pDwed, an eteiit 



ACT I. Boeue 1. 



*ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Scene 1. 



Wajs this geutlewomau the daughter of Gerard 
de Narbon? 43 

Count. His sole child, my lord; and be- 
queathed to my overlooking. I have those 
hopes of her good that her education promises : 
her dispositions she inherits, which makes fail* 
' gifts fairer; Qfor where an unclean mind carries 
^vii-tuous qualities, there commendations go 
Jwith pity, — they are virtues and traitors too: 
;in her they are the better for their simple- 
Iness;^ she derives her honesty,^ and achieves 
her goodness. 52 

Liif. Your commendations, madam, get from 
her tears. 

Count. Tis the best brine a maiden can 
season her pntise in. The remembrance of 
her father never approiiches her heart but the 
tyranny of her sorrows takes all livelihood 
from her cheek. — No more of this, Helena, — 
go to, no more; lest it be rather thought you 
affect a sorrow than to have it. 61 

Hd. I do allect a sorrow, indeed; but I liave 
it too. 

\Laf' Moderate lamentation is the right of 
^the dead; excessive grief the enemy to the 
I living. 

Count. If the living be enemy to the grief, 
I the excess makes it soon mortal.^ 

Ber. Madam, I desire your holy wishes. 

[Z«/. How understand we that?] 

Count. Be thou blest, Berti*am! and succeed 

thy father 70 

La manners, i\& in sliai)e! thy blood and virtue 

Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodness 

Share 2 with thy birthright! Love all, tnist 

a few. 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in jwwer than use, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key; be check'd^ for 

silence, 
But never tax'd for si)eech. What heaven 

more will, 
That thee may furnish, and my prayers pluck 

down, 
Fidl on thy head I — Fiuewell, my loi^d: 
T is an unueason'd courtier; good my lord, 80 
Advise him. 



1 IIoiwKty, honouralile position, claims to respect. 
s Share, ko nvcn with, be as gnsat as. 
s Check'd, rebuked. 
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Laf. He ciiunot want the best 

That shall attend his love. 82 

Cou7it. Heaven bless him I — Farewell, Ber- 
tram. [£jnt. 
Ber. The best wishes that can be forged in 
your thoughts be servants to you! [To 
Hdena] Be comfortable* to my mother, yom* 
mistress, and make much of her. 

Laf. Farewell, pretty lady: you must hold 
the credit of your father. 

[Exetint Bertram and Lafeu. 
Ud. O, were that all I — I think not on my 

father; i»u 

And these great teal's grace his remembrance 

moi*e 
Than those I shed for him. What was he 

like? 
I have forgot him : my imagination 
Games no favour^ in 't but Bertram's. 
I am undone: there is no living, none, 
If Bertram l)e away. It were all one, 
That I should love a blight jMii-ticular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so alx>ve me : 
Q In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphei*e. im ; 
Til' ambition in my love thus })lagues itself: ] 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. 'Twas pretty, though a 

plague, 
To see him every hour; to sit and dniw 
His archeil bi*ow8, his hawking" eye, his cm'Ls, 
In our heart's table, — heart too ciqjable" 
Of every line and trick* of his sweet favour: 
But now he 's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. — Who comes here ^ 
One that goes with him: I love him for his 

sjike; 110 

And yet I know him a notorious liar. 
Think him a great way fool, solely'-* a cowanl; 
QYet these iix'd evils sit so tit in him. 
That they tiike i)lace,^'^ when virtue's steely 

bones 
Look bleak i' the cold wind : withal, full oft 

we see 
CJold wisdom waiting on suj)erfluou8^^ folly. ] c 



* Com/ortabU, serviceable. * Favour, features. 
« Hatpkintj, liHwk-like. ' Capable, susceptible. 

« Trick, iwculiarity. » Solely, without an ecjual. 

10 Place, precedence. 

11 Superfluous, having more than enough. 



ACT I. Scene 1. 



ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Scene 1. 



Enter Parolles. 

Par. Save you, fair queen I 
Hd, And you, mouarch ! 
[^Far, No. 

lid. Aud no. 120 

Par. Are you meditating on virginity? 

lid. Ay. You have some jstain* of soldier 

in you : let me ask you a question. Man is 

enemy to virginity; how may we barricado it 

against him? 

Par. Keep him out 

Hel. But he assails; and our virginity, 
though viUiant in the defence, yet is weak: 
unfold to us some warlike resistance. 128 

Par. There is none: man, sitting down be- 
fore you, will undermine you, and blow you up. 
Hel. Bless our poor vii-giuity from under- 
miuers and blowers-up ! — Is there no military 
policy, how virgins might blow up men ? 

Par. Virginity being blown down, man will 
quicklier l>e blown up: marry, in blowing him 
down again, with the breach yourselves made, 
you lose your city. It is not politic in the 
commonwealth of nature to preserve virginity. 
Loss of virginity Lsratioiml increase; and there 
was never virgin got till virginity was first 
lost. That you were made of, is metal to make 
virgins. Virginity, by being once lost, may be 
ten times found; by being ever kept, it is ever 
^lost: 't is too cold a companion; away with 't ! 
\ lid. I will stand for 't a httle, though there- 
'fore I die a virgin. 14« 

. Par. There *s little can be said in 't ; 't is 
[against the nde of nature. To speak on the 
\ part of virginity, is to accuse your mothers ; 
! which is most infallible disobedience. He 
that hangs himself is a virgin: virginity mur- 
' ders itself; and should be buried in highways, 
. out of all sanctified hmit, as a desperate offen- 
dress against nature. Virginity breeds mites, 
much like a cheese; consumes itself to the 
very ]>aring, and so dies with feeding his own 
stomach. Besides, virginity is peevish, proud, 
idle, made of self-love, which is the most in- 
hibited sin in the canon. Keep it not; you 
cannot choose but lose by 't: out with 't! 
■ within ten year it will make itself ten, which 



1 Stain, tinge. 



is a goodly increase; and the principal itself 
not much the worse: away with 't! 162 

Hel. How might one do, sir, to lose it to her 
own liking? 

Par. Let me see: marry, ill, to like him 
that ne*er it likes. T is a commodity will lose 
the gloss with lying; the longer kept, the less 
worth: off with 't while 'tis vendible; answer 
the time of request. Virginity, like an old 
courtier, wears her cap out of fashion ; richly 
suited, but unsuitable: just like the brooch 
and the toothpick, which wear not now.^ Your 
date is better in your pie and your porridge 
than in your cheek : and your virginity, your 
old virginity, is like one of our French wi- 
thered pears, — it looks ill, it eats dryly; marry, 
't is a withered pear; it was formerly better; 
marry, yet, 't is a withered pear: will you any 
thing with it? 

lid. Not my virginity yet. 
There shall your master have a thousand loves, 
A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, I8I 
A phoenix, captain, and an enemy, 
A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 
A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear; 
His humble ambition, proud humility. 
His jarring conconl, and his discord dulcet. 
His faith, his sweet disaster; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptions Christendoms,^ 
That blinking Cupid gossij>s.* Now shall he — 
I know not what he shall: — God send him 
well I — 190 

The court 's a learning-place; — and he is one — 

Par. What one, i' faith ? 

Hel. Tliat I wish well— T is pity- 
Par. What's pity? 

Hel. That wishing well had not a body in \ 
Which might be felt; that we, the jxwrer born. 
Whose baser stars do shut us up in wislies. 
Might with effects of them follow our friends. 
And show what we alone must think; which 

never 
Hetums us thanks. 200 

Enter a Page. 

Page. Monsieur Parolles, my lord calls for 
you. [Exii."^ 

3 Wear not now, are not in fashion. 
3 AdoptiouM chrutendoin*, assumed Christian names or 
appellations. * Goimpi, gives as a sponsor. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Scene 2. 



Par. Little Helen, farewell: if I can re- 
member thee, I will think of thee at court 

Hd. Monsieur ParoUes, you were bom un- 
der a charitable star. 

Par, Under Mars, I. 
^ [ HeL I especially think, under Mars. 
; Par. Why under Mars'? 
'■ Hd. The wars have so kept you under, that 
; you must needs be bom under Mars. 210 

/ Par."^ When he was j)redominant. 

Hd. When he was retrograde,^ I think, 
rather. 

Par. Why think you so? 
Hel. You go so much backward when you 
fight. 

Par. That 's for advantage. 
Hd. So is rimning away, when fear pro- 
poses the safety: but the composition, that 
your valour and fear make in you, is a virtue 
of a good wing, and I like the wear 2 well. 219 
Par. I am so full of businesses, I cannot 
answer thee acutely. Q I will return perfect 
.courtier; in the which, my instruction shall 
; serve to naturalize thee, so thou wilt be ca- 
i'pable of a courtier's counsel, and understand 
.; what advice shall thiiist upon thee ; else thou 
Miest in thine un thankfulness, and thine ig- 
inorance makes thee away: ] farewell. When 
thou hast leisure, say thy prayers; when thou 
hast none, remember thy friends : get thee a 
good husband, and use him as he uses thee : 
80, farewell. [E;cU. 230 

Hel. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated ^ sky 
Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dulL 
|;[What |X)wer is it which mounts my love so 
\ high; 

s That makes me see, and auinot feed mine eve ? 
; The mightiest space in fortune nature brings 
<To join like likes, and kiss like native^ things. 
; Im]x>ssible be strange attem})ts to those 
^That weigh their pains in sense ;^ and do sup- 

J JXJSe 240 

/What hath been cannot be: ] who ever sti-ove 



1 Retrograde, in astronomy, meana, seeming to move 
contrary to the succession of the signs. 
s Wear, fashion. 

> Fated, invested with the power of destiny. 
^ Native, congenial, kindred. * In sense, in thought. 
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To show her merit, that did miss her love? 
The king's disease, — my project may deceive me. 
But my intents are fix'd, and will not leave me. 

[Exit, 

Q Scene IL Paris. The King* s palace. 

Flourish of comets. Enter the Kino of France 
icith letters^ a7id divers Attendants. 

King. The Florentines and Senoys are by 
th' ears; 
Have fought with equal fortune, and continue 
A braving® wai*. 

First Lord. So 't is reix)rted, sir. 

King. Nay, 't is most credible; we here re- 
ceive it 
A certainty, vouch'd from our cousin Austria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For speedy aid; wherein our dearest friend" 
Prejudicates the business, and would seem 
To have us make denial. 

First Lord. His love and wisdom, 

Ajiprov'd so to your majesty, may plead. 10 
For amplest credence. 

King. He hath arm'd our answer. 

And Florence is denied before he comes: 
Yet, for our gentlemen that mean to see 
The Tuscan service, freely have they leave 
To stand on either j>ai*t. 

Sec. Lord. It well may serve 

A nurseiy to our gentry, who are sick 
For® breathing and exploit. 

King. . What's he comes here? 



{ 



^ 



Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and Parolles. 

First Lord. It is the Count Bousillon, my I 
good lord. 
Young Bertram. 

King. Youth, thou bear'sti 

thy fathei''s face; . 19^ 

Frank ° nature, i-ather curious ^^ than in haste, ( 
Hath well comjxis'd thee. Thy father's moral ^ 
IKirts < 

Mayst thou inherit too I Welcome to Paris. 
Ber. My thanks and duty are your majesty's. 
King. I would I had that coii»oral sound- 
ness now 



<^ Braving, defiant. 

1 Our dearest friend, i.e. our cousin Austria. 
» Sick for, pininp: for. » Frank, bountiful 

It* Curious, careful. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



As when thy father and myself iu fiieiidsLip 
Firat tried our soldiership! He did took far 
Lito tlie serrice of the time, nud was 

Discipled of the bravest; he lftst«d loug; 
But on us both did ha^ish age Bt«al on, 
And woi*e us out of acL It much repairs me 

■Tutalk of your good fattier. In his youth 31 
lie had the wit, which I cau well observe 



To-day ill our young lords; but they may jest, J 
Till their own aconi return to them unnoted i 
Ere they caii hide their levity in honour: 
So like a courtier, coutempt nor bitterness 
Were in his pride or sharpneas; if they wen^ t 
Hi» equal luul awak'd them; and his houoot;; ( 
Clock to itself, knew the true minute whoi . 
Exception' bid himsi>eak,and at this tiiWW 
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His tongue obeyd hia* baud: who were below 

; He us'd as creatures of another place ; 
And buw'd his emineut top to their low ranks, 
^Making them proud of his humility, 
^In their poor praise he humbleil.^ Suchaman 
■'Might be a copy to tliese younger times; 
'. Which, foUow'd well, would demonstrate them 

{But goers backward, 

{ Her. His good renenibrauce, sir. 



I Kzeeplioa, illHppnibiltlDD 

< /fit, ita. 

> Uf humbled, be mide tiini 



Lies richer iu your thoughts than on his tomb; 
So in approof lives not his epitaph m 

As iuyour royal speech. 

King. Would I were with him ! He would 

always say, — 
Metliinkul hear him now; his plausive* words 
He scatter'd not in ears, but grafted them. 
To grow there, a:id to bear, — "Let me not 

Tills Lis good melancholy oft begiui. 
On the catastrophe said heel of pastime, 
When it' was out, — "Ijetmeuotiive,"quothhe,! 

• /'IniiKiir. pleuliis. • II, it. tbe putlnie. 



ACT I. Scene 2. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Scene a. 



" After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 50 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive^ senses 
', All but newthings disdain ; whose judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments; whose con- 
stancies 
! Expire before their fashions: " — this he wish'd : 
I, after him, do after him wish too. 
Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive. 
To give some labourers room. 
I Sec. Lord. You 're loved, sir; 

They that least lend it* you shall lack' you first 
King, I fill a place, I know 't — How long 
is 't, count, 

! Since the physician at your father's died 1 70 
He was much fam'd. 
Ber, Some six months since, my lord. 

King. If he were living, I would try him 
yet;— 

Lend me an arm; — the rest have worn me out 
With several applications:* — nature and sick- 
ness 
Debate it at their leisure. Welcome, count; 

My son 's no dearer. 
Ber, Thank your majesty. 

[Exeunt. Flourish. ] 

Scene III. The Countess of Rousillon^s 

garden. 

Enter Countess, Steward, and Clown. 

Count. I will now hear: what say you of 
this gentlewoman? 

Steic. Madam, the care I have had to even 
your content, I wish might be found in the 
' calendar of my past endeavours; Q for then we 
'Wound our modesty, and make foul the clear- 
' ness of our deservings, when of ourselves we 
; publish them. ] 7 

i hunt. What does this knave here ? Get you 
'gone, sirrah: [the complaints I have heard 
J of you I do not all believe: 'tis my slowness 
J that I do not; for I know you lack not folly 
;to commit them, luxd have ability enough to 
^make such knaveries yours. ] 

Clo. Tis not unknown to you, madam, I 
am a poor fellow. 

Count. Well, sir. 

1 Apprehentice, fantastic, fluical. 
^ It, love. * Lack, miss. 

* ApiUicathitM, attempts at healing. 
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Clo. No, madam, 't is not so well that I am 
poor; though many of the rich are damned: 
but, if I may have your ladyship's good-will 
to go to the world, Isbel the woman and I 
will do as we may. 21 

Cou)it. Wilt thou needs be a beggar? 

Clo. 1 do beg your good- will in this case. 

Count. In what case? 

Clo. In Isbel's case and mine own. Service 
is no heritage: and I think I shall never have 
the blessing of God till I have issue o' my 
body; for they say bams are blessings. 

Q Count. Tell me thy reason why thou wilt 
marry. 2» 

Clo. My poor body, madam, requires it: I 
am driven on by the flesh; and he must needs ^ 
go that the devil drives. J 

Count. Is this all your worship's reason ? J 

do. Faith, madam, I have other holy rea- ; 
sons, such as they are. 

Count. May the world know them? i 

Clo. I have been, madam, a wicked creature, { 
as you and all flesh and blood are; and, in- 
deed, I do marry that I may repent. 

Count. Thy marriage, — sooner than thy 
wickedness. 4i 

Clo. I am out o' friends, madam; and I hope/ 
to have friends for my wife's sake. / 

Count. Such friends are thine enemies,^ 
knave. '' 

Clo, You 're shallow, madam, in great friends; <; 
for the knaves come to do that for me, which ] 
1 am a- weary of. He that ears^ my land J 
spares my team, and gives me leave to in the( 
crop; if I be his cuckold, he's my drudge: he' 
that comforts my wife is the cherisher of my \ 
flesh and blood; he that cherishes my flesh) 
and blood loves my flesh and blood; he thatS 
loves my flesh and blood is my friend: ergoy/ 
he that kisses my wife is my friend. If men^ 
could be contented to be what they are, there 
were no fear in marriage; for young Charbon 
the puritiui and old Poysam the papist, how- 
some'er their hearts are severeil in religion, 
their heads are both one, — they may joul" 
horns together, like any deer i' the herd. 59 

Count. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouthed 
and calumnious knave? \ 



* Ear$, ploughs. 



c JutUf thrust 



ACT I. Sonne 3. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Scene 3. 



Clo. A prophet I, madam; and I speak the 
truth the next ^ way: 6S 

For I the ballad will repeat, 
'f Which men full true shall find; 

', Your marriage comes by destiny, 

" Your cuckoo sings by kind. ] 

Count. Get you gone, sir; I '11 talk with you 
more anon. 69 

Stew. May it please you, madam, that he 
bid Helen come to you: of her I am to speak. 

Count. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman I would 
s])eak with her; Helen I mean. 

Clo. Was this fair face the cause, quoth she, 

Wliy the Grecians sacked TVoy i 
Fond '^ iloiie, done fond. 

Was this King Priam's joy? 
With that she sighed as she stood, 
W^ith that she »ighed as she stood. 

And gave this sentence then ; 80 

Among nine bad if one be good. 
Among nine bad if one be good. 

There's yet one good in ten. 

Count. What, one good in ten? You cor- 
rupt the 9ong, sirrah. 

Clo. One good woman in ten, madam; which 
is a purifying o' the song: would Grod would 
serve the world so all tlie year! we 'd find no 
fault with the tithe- woman, if I were the par- 
son: one in ten, quoth a'! an we might have a 
goixl woman bom but one every blazing star, 
or at an earthquake, 't would mend the lottery 
well: a man may draw his heart out, ere 'a 
pluck one. os 

Count. You '11 be gone, sir knave, and do as 
I command you'i 

Clo. That man should be at woman's com- 

; mand, and yet no hurt done ! — pli^^g^ honesty 

be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will 

wear the surplice of humility over the black 

.gown of a big heart — ] I am going, forsooth: 

the business is for Helen to come hither. 

[E:cit. 
Count. Well, now. 102 

Steic. I know, madam, you love your gen- 
tlewoman entirely. 

Cou}U. Faith, I do: her father bequeathed 
her to me; and she herself, without other ad- 
vantage, may lawfully make title to as much 
k»ve as she finds: there is more owing her 



1 Next^ nearest 
VOL. V. 



3 Fond, foolishly. 



than is paid; and more shall be paid her than 
she '11 demand. i09 

Stew. Madam, I was very late more near 
her than I think she wished me: alone she 
was, and did communicate to herself her own 
words to her own ears; she thought, I dare 
vow for her, they touched not any stranger 
sense. Her matter was, she loved your son: 
Fortune, she said, was no goddess, that had 
put such difference betwixt their two estates; 
Love no god, that would not extend his might, 
only where qualities were level; QDian not 
queen of virgins, tliat would suffer her poor^ 
knight surprised, without rescue in the first ^ 
assault, or ransom afterward. ^ This slie de- \ 
livered in the most bitter touch ^ of sorrow 
that e'er I heard margin exclaim in: which I 
held my duty speedily to acquaint you withal; 
sithence,** in tlie loss* that may liappen, it con- 
cerns you something to know it 128 

Count. You have discharged this honestly; 
pceep it to yourself: many likelihoods informed ^ 
me of this before, which hung so tottering in ^, 
the l>alance, that I could neither believe norj; 
misdoubt.^] Pray you, leave me: stall this in J 
your bosom; and 1 thank you for your honest 
care: I will speak with you further anon. 

[Ea;it Stetcard, 

Enter Helena. 

Q Even so it was with me when I was young: ^ 
If ever we are nature's, these ^ are ours; this^ 
thorn 

Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong; 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is bom; 

It is the show and seal of nature's truth, • 

Wliere love's strong passion is impress'd in; 
youth: ; 

By our remembrances of days foregone, 140; 

Such were our faults, or then we thought them; 
none. ; 

Her eye is sick on 't: I observe her now. ] 
Nel. What is your pleasure, madam 1 
Count. You know, Helen, 

I am a mother to you. 
Hel. Mine honourable mistress. 
Count. Nay, a mother: 



3 Touchf sensation. * SUhenee, since. 

A LosM, misfortune. > MUdouht, mistrust, disbelieve. 

7 Thett, these faults, line 141. 
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ACT I. Soeufl 3. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Scene 3. 



'I Why not a mother? [When I said a mother, 
^Methought you saw a serpent: what's in 
i " mother," 

{ That you start at it ? I say, I am your mother; 
] And put you in the catalogue of those 
)That were enwombed muie: 'tis often seen 
•Adoption strives with nature; and choice 
{ breeds isi 

^ A native^ slip to us from foreign seeds: 
I You ne'er oppress'd me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I express to you a mother's care: — 
iGrod's mercy, maiden ! ] does it curd thy blood, 
To say, I am thy mother? What's the matter, 
That this distemper'd messenger of wet. 
The many-coloui^d Iris, rounds thine eye ? 
Why, — that you are my daughter? 
Hel. That I am not 

Count, I say, I am your mother. 
Hd, Pardon, madam, 160 

The Count Bousillon cannot be my brother: 
I am from humble, he from honour'd name; 
No note upon my parents, Ins all noble: 
My master, my dear lord he is; and I 
His servant live, and will his vassal die: 
He must not be my brother. 

CouiU. Nor I your mother? 

lid. You are my mother, madam; would 

you were — 

So that my lord your son were not my brother — 

Indeed my mother! — or were you both our 

mothers,' 
I care no more for' than I do for heaven, 170 
So I were not his sister. Can't no otlier,* 
But I your daughter, he must be my brother? 
Count. Yes, Helen, you might be my daugh- 
ter-in-law: 
.[God shield, you mean it not! "daughter" 
c and "mother" 

\ So strive upon your pulse. ] What, pale again ? 
My fear hath catch'd your fondness: now I see 
;^[The mystery of your loneliness, and find 
^Your salt tears' head: now to all sense 'tis 
* groasj 

You love piy son; invention is ashiuu'd, 
Against the proclamation of thy jiassion, iso 



1 Native, kindred, as in i. 1. 23a 

> Both our mothers, the mother of both of ua. 

> / care no more for. I care as much for, wish it equally. 
* Can't no other. Can It not be otherwise, but that if I 

am your daughter. &c. 
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To say thou dost not : therefore tell me true; 
QBut tell me then, 'tis so; — for, look, thy cheeks v 
Confess it, th' one to th' other; and thine eyes . 
See it so grossly* shown in thy behaviours, i 
That in their kind® they speak it: only sin ;' 
And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue, ^ 

That truth should be suspected. Speak, is 't so ?^ ' 
If it be so, you've wound a goodly clew; 
If it be not, forswear 't: howe'er, I cliarge tliee, 
As heaven shall work in me for thine avail,' 
To tell me truly. 

JJd. Grood madam, pardon me ! i9i 

Count. Do you love my son ? 

If el. Your pardon, noble mistress I 

Count. Love you my son? 

JleL Do not you love him, madam ? 

Count. Go not about; my love hath hi 't a 
bond,® 
Whereof the world takes note: come, come, 

disclose 
The state of your affection; for your passions 
Have to the full appeach'd." 

Hd. Then, I confess. 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 
I love your son: — 200 

My friends were |X)or, but honest; so's my love: 
Be not offended; for it hurts not him, 
That he is loVd of me: I follow him not 
By any token of presumptuous suit; 
Nor would I have him till I do deserve him; 
Yet never know how that desert should be. 
QI know I love in vain, strive against hope; 
Yet in this captious and intenible^® sieve 
I still pour in the waters of my love. 
And lack not to lose still: thus, Indiiui-like, '. 
Religious in mine error, I adore 211 j 

The sun, that looks uix>n his worahipper, 
But knows of him no more. My dearest ma- 
dam, / 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, '/ 
For loving where you do: but, if yourself, 
Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth," / 
Did ever, in so true a flame of liking, 

ft Grouly, palpably. * In their kind, in their way. 

f Avail, interest; compare ill. 1. 22. > Bond, obligation. 

• Appeaeh'd, informed against you. 

^^Captiout and intenible, capacious, and incapable of 
retaining. 

11 CStee a virtuotie youth, proves that you were no less 
Tirtuous when young. 



ACT I. Scene S. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IL Scene 1. 



J Wish chastely, and love dearly, that your Dian 
J Was both herself and love; O, then, give pity 
; To her, whose state is such, that cannot choose 
;But lend and give, where she is sure to lose; 
■ That seeks not to find that her search implies, 
But, riddle-like, lives sweetly where she dies I ] 
Count. Had you not lately an intent, — speak 
truly, — 224 

To go to Paris? 
Jld. Madam, I had. 

Count. Wherefore? tell true. 

Hei. I will tell truth; by grace itself, I 
swear. 
You know my father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects, such as his reading 
And manifest experience had collected 229 
'f Forgeneral sovereignty ;* Qand thathe will'dme 
/In heedfull'st reservation to bestow them, 
/As notes, whose faculties inclusive* were 
/ More than they were in note Q amongst the rest. 
There is a remedy, approved, set down, 
To cure the desi)erate languishings whereof 
The king is rendered"* lost 

Count. Tliis waa your motive 

For Paris, was it? speak. 
Hel. My lord your son made me to think of 
this; 288 

Else Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had from the conversation^ of my thoughts 
Haply been absent then. 



Count. But think you, Helen, 

If you should tender your supposed aid, 242 
He would receive it ? he and his physicians 
Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help him; 
They, that they cannot help: how shall they 

credit 
A poor unlearned virgin Q when the schools, J 
Embowell'd of their doctrine, * have left off i 
The danger to itself] ? \ 

lid. There 's something in % 

More than my father's skiU, which was the 

gi*eatest 
Of his profession, that his good receipt 250 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven: and, would 

your honour 
But give me leave to try success," I 'd venture 
The well-lost life of mine on 's grace's cure 
By such a day and hour. 

Count. Dost thou believe 't? 

Hd. Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Count. Why, Helen, thou shalt have my 
leave, and love, 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greet- 
ings 258 
To those of mine in court: I '11 stay at home, 
And pray God's blessing into thy attempt: 
Be gone to-morrow; and be sure of this. 
What I can help thee to, thou shalt not miss. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IL 



[Scene L Paris. The King/' s paiuce. 

Flourish of comets. Enter Kino, attended with 
dicers young Lords taking leave for theFlor- 
, entine tear; Bertram, Parolles. 

'f King. Farewell, young lords; these warlike 

; principles 

•Do not throw from you: — and you, my lords, 

f farewell : — 

r Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain,^ all 

^The gift doth stretch itself as 'tis received, 

'And is enough for botL 

1 SovereigrUyt efllcAcy. * /ndimve, comprehenslTe. 
s Rendered, Mid to be. * Convenation^ intercoone. 
* Doctrine, leamiog. * Sueeett, fortune. 



First Lord. It is our hope, sir, ; 

After well enter'd soldiers, to return 
And find your grace in healtli. ; 

King. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my: 
heart 
Will not confess he owes ' the malady ! 

That doth my life besiege. Farewell, young! 
lords; 10 i 

Whether I live or die, be you the sons 
Of worthy Frenchmen: let high Italy — 
Those bated* that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy — see that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 

1 Gain, profit < Otoe$, owns. 

* Bated, beaten down, sabdued. 
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ACT II. Soeue 1. 



The bravest questant^ shrinks, find what you 

That fame may cry you loud: I say, farewell. 
. Sec Lord. Health, at your bidding, serve 
your majesty 1 
King, Those girls of Italy, take heed of 
them:. lo 

They say, our French lack language to deny. 
If they demand: beware of being captives. 
Before you serve. 
Both Lords. Our hearts receive your warn- 
ings. 
King. FareweD. — CJome hither to me. 

[Kxity attended. 
First Lord. O my sweet lord, that you will 

stay behind us ! 
Par. T is not his fault, the spark. 
Sec. Lord. O, 't is brave wars I 

Far. Most admirable: I have seen those 

wars. 
Ber. I am commanded here,^ and kept a 
coil with,^ — 
" Too yoimg," and " the next year," and " 't is 
too early." 
Far. An thy mind stand to't, boy, steal 

away bravely. 
Ber. I shall stay here the forehorse to a 
smock,^ 30 

Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry, 
Till honour be bought up,^ and no sword worn 
i But one to dance with ! By heaven, I '11 steal 
away. 
First Lord. There 's honour in the theft. 
Far. Commit it, count. 

Sec. Lord. I am your accessary; and so, fare- 
well 
Ber. 1 grow to you, and our parting is a 

tortured body. 

First Lord. Farewell, captain. 

Sec. Lord. Sweet Monsieur Parolles ! 39 

Far. Noble heroes, my sword and yours are 

kin. Grood sparks and lustrous, a word, good 

metals : — you shall find in the regiment of the 

Spinii one Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice. 



1 Quesiant, leeker, aspirant 

s / am commanded here^ itf. to remain here. 

* Kept a coil wUh, made a fuss about 

* A mock, used contemptuously for a woman. 

* Till honour be bought up, and therefore there is no 
more left to be gained. 
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an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek ; 
it was this very sword entrenched it: say to;; 
him, I live; and observe his reports for me." ^ 

Sec. Lord. We shall, noble captain. < 

[Exetint Lords. \ 

Far. Mars dote on you for his novices.'^ 
what will ye do? 

Ber. Stay; the king! so: 

Re-enter Kino. Bertram and Parolles ' 

retire. 

Far. [To Ber.] TJae a more spacious cere- 
mony to the noble lords; you have restrained 
yourself within the list^ of too cold an adieu: 
be more expressive to them: for they wear 
themselves in the cap of the time, there do 
muster true gait, eat, speak, and move under 
the influence of the most received star; and 
though the devil lead the measure, such are 
to be followed : after them, and take a more 
dilated farewell. 
Ber. And I will do so. ao 

Far. Worthy fellows; and like to prove 
most sinewy sword-men. 

[Exeunt Bertram and FaroUes. 



Enter Lafeu. 

Laf. [Kneeling] Pardon, my lord, for me and 

for my tidings. 
King. I '11 fee thee to stand up. 
Laf. [Rising] Then here 's a man stands that 
has brought his pardon. 
I would you had kneel'd, my lord, to ask me 

mercy; 
And that, at my bidding, you could so stand 
up. 
King. I would I had; so I had broke thy 
pate. 
And ask'd thee mercy for 't. 

Laf. (iood faith, across: but, my good lord, 
't is thus; 70 

Will you be cur'd of your infirmity? 
King. No. 

Laf O, will you eat no grapes, my royal fox? 
Yes, but you will my noble graj)e8, an if 
My royal fox could reach them: I've seen a 
metlicine® 

c For me, concerning me. 
7 Liit, boundary, limit 
s Medicine, physician. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT 11. Bosna 1 



^That 'a able to breathe life into a stone, 
iQiiickeii a rock, and make you dance canaiy' 
; With sprightly fire and niotiun; wlioee simple 

la powerful to araise King Pepin, nay, 
Togire great ChHrlemain a i>en iu'a hand, so 
And write to her a, iove-line. 
: Kiiiff. What " her" ia thist 



Laf. Why, Doctor She : my lord, there 'a one J 
arriv'd, M' 

If you will Bee her: — now, by my faith andj 
honour, ( 

If seriously I may convey my thoughts i 

lu this my light deliverance,* I have spoke i 
With oiie that, in hersex, heryear8,profe88ioii,'J 
Wisdtmi, and constancy, hath amnz'd me more < 




ij not ha tp cndnloQfof 4 



Thau I due blame my weakness will you see 

For that ia her demand,— and know her bust 

', That done, laugh well at me. 

Kin;/. Now, good Lafeu, 

Bring in the admiration; that we with thee 
May itpend our wonder too, or take off thine 
bv wondering how thou took'st it 
, 'la/. Nay, 1 11 fit you, 

' And not be all day neither. [Knt. 

■ Caiwrv, k UtsIj dance. > IMJHraitac, uttennce. 



Aiiiff Thus he his special nothing ever 
logues. 

lie eiaer Lateu, vith Helesa. 

Laf. Nay, come your ways. 

King. This haste hath winga indeed. I 

Laf. Nay, come your ways; 

This is hia majesty, nay your miud to him'. ( 

A traitor you do look likei hut such traitors J 

His mHJeaty seldom fears: I'mCreHsid'suncle,^ 

TTiat dare leave two together; fare you welL \ 

[£rtf. j 

> Pnftt^an, wbat ilM pTDfeMM to ba able to do. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 



ACT II. Scene 1. 



King. Now, fair one, does your business 
follow us? 102 

Hd. Ay, my good lord. 
I Gerard de Narbon was my father; 
I In what he did profess, well found. 

King. I knew him. 

Hd. The rather will I spare my praises to- 
wards him; 
! Knowing him is enough. On 's bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one, 
Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 
And of his old experience th' only darling, no 
] He bade me store up, as a triple eye, 
y Safer than mine own two, more dear: I have so: 
J And, hearing your high majesty is touched 
J With that malignant cause, wherein the honour 
/Of my dear father's gift stands chief in power, 
/ 1 come to tender it, and my appliance, 
f With all bound humbleness. 
/ King. We thank you, maiden; 

But may not be so credulous of cure, 
; When our most learned doctors leave us, and 
''The congregated college have concluded 120 
|That kbouring art can never ransom nature 
^From her inaidible estate, — I say we must not 
^So stain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 
^To prostitute our past-cure malady 
!^To Empirics; or to dissever so 
■ Our great self and our credit, to esteem 
{ A senseless help, when help past sense we deem. 
{ Hd. My duty, then, shall pay me for my 
) pains: 

^I wiU no more enforce mine office on you; 
; Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
[ A modest one, to bear me back again. 131 

^ King. I cannot give thee less, to be call'd 

grateful: 
^Thou thought'st to help me; and such thanks 
/ I give 

As one near death to those that wish him live: 
But, what at full I know, thou know'st no part; 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art 

Hel. What I can do can do no hurt to try. 
Since you set up your rest^ 'gainst remedy. 
He that of greatest works is linislier 
^Oft does them by the weakest minister: 140 
< So holy writ' in babes hath judgment shown. 



When judges have been babes; great floods ^^ 

have flown 142 > 

From simple sources;^ and great seas have> 

dried, ] 

When miracles have by the greatest beeuy 

denied:^ 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises; and oft it hits ) 

Where hope is coldest, and despair most fit& > 

King. I must not hear thee; fare thee well,> 

kind maid; W' 

Thy pains, not us'd, must by thyself be paid: j 

Proffers not took reap thanks for their rewaixl. \ 

Hel. Inspired merit so by breath is barr'd:* ; 
It is not so with Him that all things knows, ; 
As 't is with us that square our guess by shows; ^ 
But most it is presumption in us when ^^ 

The help of heaven we count the act of men. < 
Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent; ;; 
Of heaven, not me, make an experiment 
I am not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim; 159 

But know I think, and think I know most sure, ^ 
My art is not past power, nor you past cure. \ 

King. Art thou so confident? within what^ 

space \ 

Hop'st thou my cure? J 

Hd. The great'st grace lending grace. 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher® his diurnal ring; \ 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moist Hesperus hath quench'd his sleepy lamp; 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass; 
What is infirm from your sound i)arts shall fly, J 
Health shall live free, and sickness freely die. ; 

King. Upon thy certainty and confidence ) 
What dar'st thou venture ? i 

Hd. Tax^ of impudence, — 178? 

A strumpet's boldness, a divulged shame, — / 
Tradiic'd by odious ballads; my maiden's name i 
Sear'd otherwise ; nay, worse — if worse — ex- -; 
tended ^ 

With vilest torture let my life be ended. < 

King. Methinks in thee some blessed spirit \ 
doth npeak ^ 



> Stt up ymir rest, are resolved. 

s Holy writ, Matthew zi. 25. or Daniel i. 17 and il. 48. 49. 
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3 Great floods, *c.. Exod. xvli. 6. 

* Great seas. &c., Exod. xiv. 21. 

A Barr'd, prevented, put at a diiiadvantage. 

« Toreher, light-giver. ' Tax, reproach. 
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ACT II. 8ceiie 2. 



Hid powerfiil sound within an organ weak: 
And what imjx>8sibility would slay iso 

In common sense, sense saves another way. 
Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate, — 
Youtli, beauty, wisdom, courage, all 
That happiness and prime ^ can happy call: 
Thou this to haziird, needs must intimate' 
Skill infinite or monstrous desperate. 
, Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try. 
That ministers thine own death, if I die. 

Hei. If I break time, or flinch in property' 
iyi what I spoke, unpitied let me die; loi 

And well deserved:* not helping, death's my 

fee; 
But^ if I help, what do you promise me? 
Kintj. Make thy demand. 
Hd. But wiD you make it even? 

Kiwj. Ay, by my sceptre and my hopes of 
heaven. 
; Hel. Then shalt thou give me with thy 

kingly hand 
-^ What husband in thy power I will command: 
i Exempted be from me the arrogance 
<To choose from forth the royal blood of 

France, 
My low iuid himible name to })ropagate 200 
. With any branch or image of thy state; 
', But such a one, thy vassal, whom I know 
■ Is free for me to ask, thee to bestow. 
> King. Here is my hand ; the premises ob- 
served, 
' Thy will by my performance shall be served: 
'> So make the choice of thy own time; for I, 
;■ Thy resolv'd patient, on thee still rely. 
More should I question thee, and more I 

must, — 
Though more to know could not be more to 

trust, — 
From whence thou cam'st, how tended on: 
but rest 210 

Unquestiou'd welcome, and undoubted blest — 
Give me some help here, ho ! — If thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed shall match thy 
deed. [Flourish, Exeunt 

> Prime, flower of life. 

> Intimate^ sugigett the idea of. 

3 Property t the particular quality, that which is proper 
to it 
* Writ deterc'd, having deaer\*ed well to die. 



ScENB II. Rfnt4illon. The hall of the 
CourUes^s house. 

Enter CJountess ivith a letter^ and Clown. 

Count, Come on, sir; I shall now put you to 
the height of your breeding. 

Clo. I will show myself highly fed and 
lowly taught : I know my business is but to 
the court 

Count. To the court ! why, what place make 
you special, when you put off that with such 'f 
contempt? But to the court! 7-; 

Clo. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man ^ 
any maimers, he may easily put it off at court: - 
he that cannot make a leg, put off 's cap, kiss; 
his hand, and say nothing, has neither leg,) 
hands, lip, nor cap; and, indeed, such a fellow, { 
to say precisely, were not for the court : but, ', 
for me, I have an answer will serve all men. > 

Cmuit. Marry, that's a bountiful answer') 
that fits all questions. ^ 

Clo. It is like a barber's chair, that fits all 
buttocks, — the i>in-buttock,^ the qiiatch-but- 
tock,° the brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 

Count. Will your answer serve fit to all 
questions? 21 

Clo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of 
an attorney, as your French crown for your 
taffeta^ punk, as Tib's rush for Tom's fore- 
finger, as a pancake for Shrove -Tuesday, a 
morris® for May-day, as the nail to his hole, 
the cuckold to liis horn, as a scolding quean* 
to a wrangling knave, as the nun's lip to the 
friar's mouth, nay, as the pudding to his skin. 

Count. Have you, I say, an answer of such 
fitness for all questions? 31 

Clo. From l>elow your duke to beneath your 
constable, it will fit any question. 

Count. It must be an answer of most mon- 
strous size tliat must fit all demands. 

Clo. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if 
the learned should speak truth of it: here it is, 
and all that belongs to 't Ask me if I am a^ 
courtier: it shaU do you no harm to learn. } 

Count. To be young again, if we could: — I) 

> Pin-buUoek, i.e. thin and pointed lilce a pin. 

> Qttateh-buttock, a squat or flat buttock. 
7 Taffeta, a thin, soft, aillc stuff. 

B A morris, a morris (Moorish) dance. 
* Queant a hussy. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Soeue 3. 



will be a fool in question, hoping to be the 
■; wiser by your answer. I pray you, sir, are 
^you a courtier? 42 

< Clo, " O Lord, sir ! " — there 's a simple put- 
;;ting off. — More, more, a hundred of them. 

< €ou7it. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours that 
J loves you. 

Clo, " O Lord, sirl" — Thick, thick, spare not 
me. 

Count, I think, sir, you can eat none of this 
homely meat. 

Clo. "O Lord, sir!"— Nay, put me to % I 
warrant you. 6i 

CouiU, You were lately whipped, sir, as I 
^ think. 

Clo, " O Lord, sir I" — Spare not me. 

Count. Do you cry, " O Lord, sir !" at your 
whipping, and " Spare not me " 1 Lideed, your 
/ " O Lord, sir !" is very sequent to your whip- 
>ping : you would answer very well to a whij)- 
^ping, if you were but bound to't* 
{ Clo. I ne'er had worse luck in my life in my 
/ " O Lord, sir I" I see things may serve long, 
/but not serve ever. «ji 

Count. I play the noble housewife with the 
time, 

/To entertain 't so merrily with a fool. 
/ Clo. " Lord, sir !" — why, there 't serves 
^well again. 

; Count. An end, sir: to your business. Give 
f Helen this, 

/And urge her to a present answer back: 
<^^ Commend me to my kinsmen and my sou: 
'^This is not much. 
f Clo. Not much commendation to them. 70 

< Count. Not much employment for you: you 
understand me? 

Clo. Most fruitfully: I am there before my 

legs. 
Count. Haste you again. [Exeunt severalli/.'2 



ScBNB III. Paris. A room of state in 

the palace. 

Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and PAROLLEa 

Laf. They say miracles are past; and we 
have our philosophical ])er8ons, to make mo- 

1 Bound to't, destined to undergo It. 
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dem^ and familiar, things supernatural and 
causeless.' Hence is it that we make trifles 
of terrors; ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
knowledge, when we should submit ourselves 
to an unknown fear.* 

Far. Why, 'tis the rarest argument of 
wonder that liath shot out in our latter times. 

lier. And so 't is. 

Laf. To be relinquished of the artists, — 10 

Far. So I say. 

Laf. Both of Galen and Paracelsus. 

Far. So I say. 

Laf. Of all the learned and authentic fel- 
lows, — 

Far. Bight; so I say. 

Laf. That gave him out incurable, — 

Far. Why, there 'tis; so say I too. 

Laf. Not to be helped, — 

Far. Bight; a3 't were a man assured of a — 

Laf. Uncertain life, and sure death. 20 

Far. Just, you say well ; so would I have 
said. 

Laf. I may truly say, it is a novelty to the 
world. 

Far. It is, indeed: if you will have it in 
showing, you shall read it in — what do ye call 
there ? 

Laf. A showing of a heavenly effect in an 
earthly actor. 

Far. That's it; I would have said the very 
same. ii» 

Laf. Why, your dolphin is not lustier: 'fore 
me, I s{>eak in respect — 

Far. Nay, 'tis strange, 'tis very strange, 
that is the brief and the tedious of it; and 
he 's of a most facinerious spirit that will not 
acknowledge it to be the — 

Laf. Very hand of heaven — 

Far. Ay, so I say. 30 

^Laf In a most weiik — [pavsinc/] and debile 
minister great power, great transcendence:*'^ 
which should, indeecl, give us a further use to 
be made than alone the recovery of the king, 
as to be — [pausing] generjUly" thankful. 

Far. I would have said it;] you say well — , 
Here comes the king. 

* Modem, commonplace. 

s Cauneleu, fur which no cause can be assigned. 

* Fear, object of fear. » Traiu<xndenoe, superiority. 

* Generally, not for one person only, but universally. 
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Enter Kixo, Helena, and Attendants, Lafeu 
ajid Parolles retire. 

La/. Lustig,^ ajs the Dutchman says: I'll 
like a maid the better, whilst I have a tooth 
in my head: why, he's able to lead her a 
coranto.^ 

J^ar, Mort du vinaigre! is not this Helen? 

lAtf. 'Fore God, I tiiiuk so. 5i 

King. Gro, call before me all the lords in 
court — [Exit an Attendant, 

Sit, my preserver, by thy patient's side; 
And w^ith this healthful hand, whose baiiish'd 

sense 
Thou hast repeal'd, a second time receive 
The confirmation of my promis'd gift, 
Which but attends thy naming. 

Enter three or four Lords. 

Fair maid, send forth thine eye: this youth- 
ful parcel 
Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing. 
O'er whom both sovereign power and father's 
voice 60 

1 have to use: thy frank election make; 
Thou St power to choose, and they none to 
forsake. 
Hei. To each of you one fair and virtuous 
mistress 
Fall, when Love please I — marry, to each, but 
one! 
Laf. I 'd give bay Curtal^ and his furniture. 
My mouth no more were broken than these 

boys', 
And writ as little beard. 

Kinc^. Peruse them well: 

Not one of those but had a noble father. 

Hei. Gentlemen, 
Heaven hath, through me, restor'd the king 
to health. 70 

All, We understand it, and tliank heaven 

for vou. 
lid. I am a simple maid; and therein 
wealthiest. 
That I protest I simply am a maid. — 
Please it your majesty, I've done already: 
The blushes in my cheeks thus whisi)er me, 

1 lAtttig, cheerful 

s Corawto, a quick lively dance. 

s Curtalt a hone with a docked tail. 



^* We blush that thou shouldst choose; but, be 

refus'd,* 
Let the white death sit on thy cheek for ever; 
We '11 ne'er come there again." 

King. Make choice; and, see. 

Who shmis thy love shims all his love in me. 

Bd. Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly; 
And to imperial Love, that god most high, 81 
Do my sighs stream. — Q [To First Lord] Sir, 
will you hear my suit? 

First Lord. And grant it. 

Hel. Thanks, sir; all the rest is mute.* 

Laf. I had rather be in this choice than 
throw ames-ace for my life. 

Hd. [To ^ec. Lord] The honour, sir, that 
flames in your fair eyes. 
Before I speak, too threateningly replies: 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that so wishes and her humble love! 

JSec. Lord. No better, if you please. 

Bel. My wish receive, 

Which great Love grant! and so, I take my 
leave. 91 

Laf. Do all they deny her? An they were 
sons of mine, I'd have them whipped; or I 
w^ould send them to the Turk, to make 
eunuchs of. 

Bel. [To Third Lord] Be not afraid that I 
vour hand should take; 
I '11 never do you wrong for your own sake: 
Blessuig u]X)n your vows ! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

Laf. These boys are boys of ice, they'll none 
have her: sure, they are bastards to the Eng- 
lish; the French ne'er got 'em. loi 

Bd. [To Fourth Lord] You are too young, 
too happy, and too good, 
To make yourself a son out of my blood. 

Fourth Lord. Fair one, I think not so. 

Laf. There 's one grape yet, — I am sure thy 
father drunk wine: — ^but if thou be'st not an 
ass, I am a youth of fourteen ; I have known 
thee already. 

Bel. 2 [To Bertram] I dare not say I take 
you; but I give 
Me and my service, ever whilst I live, no 
Into your guiding power. — ^Thia is the man. 



« Be r^ut'd, if thou art refused. 

s The rest is mute, I have no more to say to you. 
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ACT II. SoeDO 3. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. 8oen« 8. 



King. Why, then, young Bertram, take her; 
she 's thy wife 112 

Ber, My wife, my liege! I shall beseech 
your highness, 
In such a business give me leave to use 
The help of mine own eyes. 

Kiiig, Know'st thou not, Bertram, 

What she has done for me? 

Ber. Yes, my good lord; 

But never hope to know why I should marry 
her. 
King, Thou knoVst she has rais'd me from 

my sickly bed. 
Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me 
down no 

Must answer for your raising ? I know her well : 
She had her breeding at my father's charge. 
A poor physician's daughter my wife ! — Dis- 
dain^ 
Bather corrupt * me ever ! 

King. 'T is only title thou disdain'st in her, 
the which 
I can build up. Strange is it that our bloods. 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour'd all to- 
gether. 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand oflf ^ 
In differences so mighty. If she be 
All that is virtuous, — save what thou dislik'st, 
A ix)or physician's daughter, — thou dislik'st 
Of virtue for the name: but do not so: isi 
!)([From lowest place when virtuous things 
; proceed, 

;.The place is dignified by the doer's deed: 
^ Where great additions swell's,* and virtue 
/ none, 

'It is a dropsied honour: good alone 
' Is good without a name. Vileness is so: 
' The property by what it is should go, 
\ Not by the title. ] She is young, wise, fair; 
In these to nature she 's immediate heir; 
And these breed honour: that is honoiir's scorn. 
Which challenges itself a^ honour's bom, i4i 
And is not like the sire: honours thrive. 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers: the mere word 's a slave, 
Debosh'd* on every tomb, on every grave 

1 Ditdain^ overweening pride of my own. 
» Corrxipt, deprave. 

* Stand of, keep at a diftance from each other. 
« SvDtU \ iweU UM. • Deho$h'd, debased 
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A lying ti'ophy; and as oft is dumb 

Where dust and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 

Of honoui*'d bones indeed. What should be 

said) 

If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 

I can create the rest: virtue and she 150 

Is her own dower; honour and wealth from me. 

Ber, I cannot love her, nor will strive to do *t 

King. Thou wrong'st thyself, if thou shouldst 

strive to choose. 
Hel. That you are well restor'd, my lord, 
I'm glad: 
Let the rest go. 
King. My honour 's at the stake; which to 
defeat, 
I must produce my power. Here, take her 

hand, 
Proud scornful boy, unworthy this good gift; 
That dost in vile misprision^ shackle up 
My love and her desert; Qthat canst not dream, < 
We, poising us in her defective scale, lei ; 

Shall weigh thee to the beam; that wilt not ; 

know. 
It is in us to plant thine honour where 
We please to have it grow. ] Check thy con- 
tempt: 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good: 
Q Believe not thy disdain, but presently ; 

Do thine own fortunes that obedient right 
Which both thy duty owes and our power J 
claims;!] '' 

Or I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the staggers' and the careless lapse ^ no 
Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and 

hate 
Loosing u]:)on thee, in the name of justice. 
Without all terms of pity. Speak; thine an- 
swer. 
Ber. Panion, my gracious lord; for I submit 
My fancy to your eyes: when I consider 
What great creation and what dole of honour 
Flies where you bid it, I find that she, which 

late 
Was in my nobler thoughts most base, is now 
The praised of the king; who, so ennobled. 
Is, as 't were, bom so. 
King. Take her by the hand, I80 

* Mitprunion, contempt. 

^ Statjgern, perplexity, !>ewilderment 

s Careleu lapse, uncared-for falling away from right. 



ACT It. SCKH 1. 

And tell her ehe ia thine: to whom I promise 
A counterpoise, if not to thy eBtute in 

A balance more replete. 

Ber. I take her hand. 

Kiuff. Good fortune and the favour of the 
king 
Smile upon this contr&ct; whoee ceremony 
Shall aeem expedient on the non-born brief, 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



And be perform'd to-night: ^the solemn feast^ 
Shall more attend upon the coming space, iBsJ 
Expecting abseut frtenda.!] As thou lov'st her, f 
Thy love 'a to me rehgious;' else, does err. 
[£!xetint King, Bertram, Helena, Lord*, and 

Atleadaiils, 
Laf. [To l'aroUe*,iekoi»itntttin0b^him\ Do 
you hear, moneieurl a word with you. 




T. Hj lord, ^011 da nr 



Par. Your pleasure, sir 1 i»! 

Lii/. Your lord and masterdid well to make 
hia recantation. 

Par. Recantation 1 — My lord! my master! 

Laf. Ay; ia it not a language I speak ) 

Par. A moat harsh one, and not to be un- 
stood without bloody succeeding. Uy master! 

Laf. Are you companion to the Count Rou- 
xillon? xi 

Par, To any count, — to all counts, — to what 



Laf. To what is count's man: counfa mas- 
ter is of another style. 

Par. You are too old, air; let it satisfy you, 
you are too old. [ fValti iiuoUiitly by Aim. 

Laf. I must tell thee, sirrah, I write niau; 
to which title age cannot bri:ig thee. !0b 

Pur. What I dare too well do, I dare not do. 

Lit/. I did think thee, for two ordinaries,' 
to be a pretty wise fellow; thou didst make 
tolerable vent of thy travel; it might jiaw: 
yet the scarfs and the bannerets about thee 
did manifoldly disBu.tde me from believing 



ACT II. Soeue S. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Soene 8. 



thee a vessel of too great a burden. I have now 
found thee; when I lose thee again, I care not: 
yet art thou good for nothing but taking up;^ 
and that thou 'rt scarce worth. 

Par. Hadst thou not the privilege of anti- 
quity upon thee, — 221 

Laf. Do not plunge thyself too far in anger, 
lest thou hasten thy trial; which if — Lord 
have mercy ou thee for a hen! So, my good 
window of lattice, fare thee well: thy case- 
ment I need not open, for I look through thee. 
Give me thy hand. 

Par. My lord, you give me most egregious 
indignity. 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart; and thou art 
worthy of it 28i 

Par. I have not, my lord, deserved it 

Laf. Yes, good faith, every dram of it; and 
I will not bate thee a scruple. 

Par. Well, I shall be wiser — 

Laf. E'en as soon as thou canst, for thou 
Ihast to pull at a smack o' the contrary. Qlf 
lever thou be'st bound in thy scarf and beaten, 
^thou shalt find what it is to be proud of thy 
^bondage.]] I have a desire to hold my acquaint- 
ance i^'ith thee, or rather my knowledge, that 
I may say, in the default,^ he is a man I 

know. 242 

Par. My loni,you do me most insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf. I would it were hell-pains for thy sake, 
I and my poor doing eternal: Qfor doing I am 
^past; as I will by thee,^ in what motion ^age 
'will give me leave. ] [^Exit. 

Par. Well, thou hast a son shall take this 
disgrace oflf me; scurvy, old, filthy, scurvy 
lord! — Well, I must be patient; there is no 
fettering of authority. I *11 beat him, by my 
life, if I can meet him with any convenience, 
an he were double and double a lord. I'll 
have no more pity of his age than I would 
have of — I '11 beat him, an if I could but meet 

him again. 

Be-etiter Lafeu. 

Laf. Sirrah, your lord and master's married; 
there's news for you: you have a new mis- 
tress. 258 

*- , I ■ 

1 Taking up, rebuking, contrmdicting. 

> In the de/atiU, at a need. 

* Ail ufUl 6.V thes, ie. ai I will pau by thee. 

28 



Par. I most unfeignedly beseech your lord- 
ship to make some reservation of your wrongs: 
|[he is my good lord; whom I serve above Ib 
my master. 

Laf Who? God? 

Par. Ay, sir. 

Laf. The devil it is that 's thy master. Why; 
dost tlu)u garter up thy arms o' this fashion ?< 
dost make hose of thy sleeves? do other ser-; 
vants so? Thou wert best set thy lower part 
where thy nose stands.]] By mine honour, if I 
were but two hours younger, I 'd beat thee: 
methinks't, thou art a general offence, and 
every man should beat thee: I think thou 
wast created for men to breathe themselves 
upon thee. 272 

Par. This is hard and undeserved measure, 
my lord. 

Laf. Go to, sir; you were beaten in Italy 
for picking a kernel out of a pomegranate; 
you are a vagabond, and no true traveller: you 
are more saucy with lords and honourable per- 
sonages than the commission of your birth 
and virtue gives you heraldry. You are not 
worth another word, else I 'd call you knave. 
I leave you. [Exit. 

Par. Good, very good; it is so then: — good, 
very good; let it be concealed awhile. 2S3 

Re-enter Bertram. 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited* to cares for 

ever! 
Par. What's the matter, sweet-heart? 
Ber. Although before the solemn priest I 've 
sworn, 
I will not bed her. 
Par. What, what, sweet-heart? 
Ber. O, my Parolles, they have married 
me! — 
I '11 to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her. 
Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no more 
merits 291 

The tread of a man's foot: to the wars ! 
Ber. There 's letters from my mother: what 

the import is, I know not yet 
Par. Ay, 
That would be* known. To the wars, my boy, 
to the wars ! 

4 Forfeited^ forsaken, abandoned. 
* Wwdd 6e=require8 to be. 



ACT IL autui 3. 

: [ He wears bis honour iu a box uuBeen, 
- That hugs his kicky- wicky' here at home, 
' Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 

Wliich should sustain the bound and high 
curvet 

Of Mars'a fiery steed.] To other regions ! soo 

France ia a stable! we that dwell in't jades; 

Therefore, to the warl 



idiL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 



Btr. It shall be so : 1 '11 seud her to niy house. 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, SM 
And wherefore I am fleil; write to the king 
That which I durst not speak: [his present gift' 
Shall furnish me to those Italian fields, ' 

Where noble fellows strike: ] war is no strife' 
To the dork house aud the detested wife. 

Par. Will thiseapriccio'hold in thee, art sure? 




Ber. Go with n 



) my chamber, aud ad- 



1 'II send her straight away: to-morrow 
I 'II to the wars, she to her single sorrow. 
Par. Why, these balls bound ; there 's noise 
init.— Tialiard: 
A young man married is a man that's marr'd: 
; ^Therefore, away, and leave her; bravely go: 
.The king has done you wrong; but, hush, 't is 
{ BO. ] [iieun^. 

' Kidry.-mekii, a plvfnl ton [or ■ vile. 



Scene IV. Parit. An antechamber in 

the palace. 

Enter Helena vnth a tetter, and Clown. 

^ff.Mymother greets mekindly: is she well! 

QC?o. She is not well; but yet she has her 

health: she 'every merry; butyetsheisnotwell: 

but tluuiks be given, she 's very well, and wants 

nothing i' the world ; but yet she is not welL 

Hel. If she be very well, wliat does she ail,; 
that she 'a not very well !] 

< Capriccio, propeiljr an ttallsn word-tuicj. 



ACT II. Scene 4. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Scene 5. 



Clo. Truly, she 's very well iudeed, but for 

two things. 

Hel. What two things? lo 

Clo. One, that she 's not in lieaven, whither 

Grod send her quickly ! the other, that she 's in 

earth, from whence God send her quickly ! 

Eiiier Parolles. 

Par, Bless you, my fortunate lady I 

UeL I hope, sir, I have your good will to 
have mine own good foitunes. 

Par. You had my prayers to lead them on; 
and to keep them on, have them still. — O, my 
knave, — how does my old lady ? 

Clo. So that you had her wrinkles, and I 
her money, I would she did as you say. 21 

Par. Why, I say notlung. 

Clo. Marry, you are the wiser man ; for n^ny 
a man's tongue shakes out his master's undoing: 
to say nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, 
and to have nothing, is t<^ be a great part of 
your title; which is within a very little of 
nothing. 

Par. Away I thou 'rt a knave. 28 

Clo. You should have said, sir, before a 
knave thou'rt a knave; that's, before me 
thou 'rt a knave: this had been truth, sir. 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool; I have 
found thee. 

Clo. Did you find me in yourself, sir? or 
were you taught to find me? The search, air, 
was profitable; and much fool may you find in 
you, even to the world's ])leaBure, and the in- 
crease of laiighter. 

Par. A good knave, i' faith, and well fed. — 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night; 40 
A very serious business calls on him. 
J ([The great prerogative and rite of Kive, 
Which, as your due, time claims, he does 

acknowle<lge; 
{But puts it off to a compell'd restraint;^ 
] Whose want, and whose delay, is strew'd with 
/ sweets, 

/ Which they distil now in the curbed time,* 
/To make the coming hour o'erflow witli joy, 
'And pleasure drown the brim.|] 

Hd. What 's his will else? 

> To a eompeWd rutraint, by referring to a compulsory 
•bttlnence. 
s The curbed time, the time of restraint. 
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Par. That you will take your instant leave 
o' the king. 
And make this haste as your own good pro- 
ceeding, fiO 
Strengthen'd with what apology you think 
May make it probable need.^ 
Hel. What more commands he? 
Par. That, having this obtain'd, you pre- 
sently 
Attend his further pleasure. 

Hel. In everything I wait upon his wilL 
Par. I shall report it so. 
Hel, I pray you. [Ejcit Par.] Come, sirrah. 

[ExeuiU. 

Scene V. Paris. Another apartment in 

the palace. 

Enter Lafeu a)id Bertram. 

Laf. But I hope your lordship thinks not 
him a soldier. 

Ber. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant ap- 
proof. 

Laf. You have it from his own deliverance. 

Ber. And by other warranted testimony. 

Laf. Then my dial^ goes not true: I took 
this lark for a bunting. 7 

Q Ber. I do assure you, my lord, he is very ' 
great in knowledge, and accordingly valiant ; 

Laf. I have, then, sinned against his expe- \ 
rience, and transgressed against his valour;' 
and my state that way is dangerous, since I ' 
cannot yet find in my heart to repent] Here, 
he comes: I pray you, make us friends; I will 
pursue the amity. 

Enter Parolles. 

Par. [To Bertram] These things shall be 
done, sir. 

[^Laf. Pray you, sir, who's his tailor? 

Par. Sir? 

Laf. O, I know him well, I, sir; he, sir, 's a ; 
good workman, a very good tailor. ] 21 ^ 

Ber. [Aside to Par.] Is slie gone to the king? 

Par. [Aside to Ber.] She ia 

Ber. [Aside to Par.] Will slie away to-night? 

Par. [Aside to Ber.] As you'll have her. 

Ber. [Aside to Par.] I 've writ my letters, 
casketed my treasure, 

* Probable need, a ipecioui appearance of neceuity. 
—Johneon, * Dial, watch. 



ACT II. SoeiM 5. 



ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Boena 5. 



Given order for our horses; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, 
End ere I do begiiL 29 

/ Laf. QA good traveller is something at the 
latter end of a dinner;^ but one that lies three- 
Hhirds, and uses a known truth to pass a thou- 
^sand nothings with, should be once heard, and 
^thrice beaten. — ]God save you, captain. 

Rer. Is there any unkindness between my 
lonl and you, monsieur? 

Par. I know not how I have deserved to 
run into my lord's displeasui'e. 88 

Laf. You have made shift to run into% 
boots and spurs and all, like him that leaped 
into the custard; and out of it you '11 run again, 
rather than suffer question for your residence. 
Btr. It may be you have mistaken him, my 
lord. 

Laf. And shall do so ever, tliough I took 
him at's prayers. Fai*e you well, my lord; 
and believe this of me, tliere can be no kernel 
in this light nut ; the soul of this man is his 
■ clothes: [[trust him not in matter of heavy con- 
^ sequence; 1 have kept of them tame, and know 
their natures. — Farewell, monsieur: I have 
/Spoken better of you than you have or will 
to deserve at my hand; but we must do good 
against evil. ^ \Exit. 

Par. An idle lord, I swear. 
Ber. I think so. 

Par, Why, do you not know him ? 
Ber. Yes, I do know him well; and common 
speech 
Gives him a worthy pass. — Here comes my 
clog. 

EiUer Helena. 

Het. I have, sir, as I was commanded from 
you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procured his 
leave oo 

For present parting;^ only he desires 
Some private sjjeech with you. 

Ber. I shall obey his will 

You must not marvel, Helen, at my course, 
XWhich holds not colour with the time, nor does 
;The ministration and required office 
■On my particular. Prepared I was not 

1 Something at the latter end of a dinner, i.e. for the 
nke of his tntTeller^s Ulet. t Parting, departing. 
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For such a business; therefore am I found ( 
So much unsettled: this diives me to entreat' 

you, 
That presently you take your way for home. 
And rather muse^ than ask why I entreat you;] 
For my resjiects* ai-e better than they seem. 
And my appointments^ have in them a need 
Greater than shows itself, at the first view. 
To you tliat know them not Tliis to my 
mother: [Giving a letter. 

Twill be two days ere I shall see you; so, 
I leave you to your wisdom. 

Ifel. Sir, I can nothing say, 

But that I am your most obedient servant 
Ber. Come, come, no more of that 
Jlel. And ever shall 

With true observance seek to eke out that 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have 
fail'd 80 

To equal my great fortune. 

Ber. Let that go: 

My haste is very great: farewell; hie home. 
Jlel. Pray, sir, your pardon. 
Ber. Well, what would you say? 

££el. 1 am not worthy of the wealth I owe; 
Nor dare I say 't is mine, — and yet it is; 
But, like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. 
Ber. What would you liave? 

lid. Somethuig; and scarce so much: — no- 
thing, indeed. — 
I would not tell you what I would, my lord : — 
Faith, yes; — W 

Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss. 
Ber. 1 pray you, stay not, but in haste to 

horse. 
Jlel. I shall not break your bidding, good 

my lord. 

Ber. Where are my other men, monsieur? — 

Farewell. [Krit JJdena. 

Go thou toward home; where I will never come, 

Whilst I can shake my sword, or hear the 

drum. — 
Away, and for our flight 

Par. Bravely, coragio ! 

[Exeu}U. 

* Muse, wonder. 

^Reepeeti, motlvef; that to which I have respect, or 
r^r^rd* In acting as I do. 

* Appaintmenti, engagements. 
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ACT III. ScexM 1. 



ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IIL Scene 1 



ACT III. 



5 1^ Scene I. Florence, A room in the Duk^^s 

\ 2>alace, 

) 

J Flourish, Enter the Duke of Florence, attended; 

> the two Frenchmen with a troop of Soldiers, 

^ Ihcke, So that, from point to point, now have 

/ you heard 

/The fundamental reasons of this war; 

^ Whose great decision liath much blood let forth, 

f And more thirsts after. 

^ First Lord. Holy seems the quarrel 

iUpon your grace's part; black and fearful 

■ On the opposer. 

•', Duke, Therefore we marvel much our cou- 

^ sin France 

^ Would, in so just a business, shut his bosom 

> Against our borrowing prayers. 
Sec. Lord, Good my lord, 

iThe reasons of our state I cannot yield, lo 
>But like a common and an outward man, 
>That the great figure of a council frames 
By self unable motion:^ therefore dare not 
[Say what I think of it, since I have found 
I Myself in my incertain grounds to fail 
I As often as I guess'd. 
i Duke. Be it his pleasure. 

J First Lord. But I am sure the younger of 
jj our nature, 

'^That surfeit on their ease, will day by day 
; Come here for physic. 

^ Duke, Welcome shall they be; 

^ And all the honours that can fly from us 20 
^ Shall on them settle. You know your places 
^ well; 

'When better fall, for your avails* they fell: 
i To-morrow to the field. [Flourish, Exeunt,"^ 



Scene II. RousiUon. The hall of the 
Countes^s house. 

Enter Countess with letter, and Clown. 

Count. [Having read Helena^ s letter"] It hath 
happened all as I would have had it, save that 
he comes not along with her. 



1 Motion, perception, intaiilon. 
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s Avails, proflt. 



Clo. By my troth, I take my young lord to 
be a very melancholy man. 

Count. By what observance, I pray you? 

Clo. Why, he will look upon his boot, and 
sing; mend the ruff, and sing; ask questions, 
and sing; pick his teeth, and sing. I know a 
man that had this trick of melancholy sold a 
goodly manor for a song. 10 

Count. Let me see what he writes, and when 
he means to come. [Openi)}^ a letter. 

Clo. 1 have no mind to Isbel, since I was at 
court: Cour old ling' and our Isbels o' the coun- ; 
try are nothing like your old Ung and your^ 
Isbels o' the court:] the brains of my Cupid's J 
knocked out; and I begin to love, as an old 
man loves money, with no stomach. 

Count. What have we here? ]» 

Clo. E'en that you have there. [Exit, 

Count. [Heads] " I have sent you a daughter-in- 
law: she hath recovered the king, and undone me. I 
have wedded her, not l>edded her; and sworn to make 
the not eternal. You shall hear I am run away: know 
it before the report come. If there be breadth enough 
in the world, I will hold a long distance. My duty 
to you. Your unfortunate son, Bertram.'* 

This is not well, rash and unbridled Ixjy, ao 
To fly the favours of so good a king; 
To pluck his mdignation on thy head 
By the misprizing of a maid too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 

lie-eyiter Clown. 

Clo. O madam, yonder is heavy news within 
between two soldiers and my young lady I 

Count. What is the matter? 

Clo. Nay, there is some comfort in the news, 
some comfort; your son will not be killed so 
soon as I thought he would. 40 

Count. Why should he be killed? 

Clo. So say I, ma<lam, if he run away, as I 
hear he does: Qthe danger is in standing to 't;^ 
that 's the loss of men, though it be the gettingj 
of children.] Here they come will tell you> 
more: for my part, I only hear your son was 
run away. [Extt, 



3 Ling, a fish {QadiLS molva}. 



ACT III. SoeiM 2. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT III. SoexM 2. 



Enter Helena with a letter^ and two Oeiitlemen, 

Firft Qeni. Save you, good madam. 

Hd. Madam, my lord is goue, for ever gone. 

tie*\ (Jent. Do not say so. 

Count. Think upon patience. — Fray you, 

gentlemen, — 50 

I Ve felt 80 many quirks^ of joy and grief, ' 

That the first face of neither, on the start, 

Can woman me unto't: — where is my son, I 

pray you? 

Sec. Gent. Madam, he's goue to serve the 

Duke of Florence: 

SfWemet him thither^'ard; for thence we came, 

And, after some di8})atch in hand at couii;. 

Thither we bend again.]] 

Hel. Look on his letter, madam; here's my 

passport 

[Reads] "When thou caiist get the ring upon my 

I finger which never shall come ofif, [ and show me a 

child b^otten of thy body that I am father to,] 

then call me husband: but in such a ilun I write a 

This is a dreadful sentence. 

Count. Brought you this letter, gentlemen? 

First Gent. Ay, madam; 

And, for the contents' sake, are sorry for our 
pains. 

Count. I prithee, lady, have a better cheer; 
If thou engroasest all the griefs are thine. 
Thou robb'st me of a moiety: he was my son; 
But I do wash his name out of my blood, 7o 
And thou art sUl my child. — Towards Florence 
is he? 

Sec. Gent. Ay, madam. 

Count. And to be a soldier? 

Sec. Gent. Such is his noble purpose: and, 
believe 't, 
The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience' claims. 

Count. Ketum you thither? 

First Gent. Ay, madam, with the swiftest 

wing of speed. 

ffel. [Reads] " Till I have no wife, I have nothing 
in France." 

T is bitter. 
Count. Find you that there? 
Hd. Ay, madam. 

1 Quirk$, humonn. > Ccnvenienee, propriety. 
VOL. V. 



[^First Gefit. *Tis but the boldness of his; 
hand, haply, which his heart was not consent- i 
ingto. ] 80^ 

Count. Nothing in France, until he have no 
wife! 
There 's nothing here that is too good for him. 
But only she; and she deserves a lord. 
That twenty such rude boys might tend 

upon. 
And call her hourly mistress. — Who was with 
him? 

First Gent. A servant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have some time known. 

Count. Parolles, was't not? 

First Gent. Ay, my good lady, he. 

Count. A very tainted fellow, and full of 
wickeilness. 
My son corrupts a well-derived nature 90 

With his inducement.^ 

{_First Gent. Indeed, good lady, 

Tlie fellow has a deal of that too much. 
Which holds* him much to have. 

Count. ] Y' are welcome, gentlemen. 
I will entreat you, when you see my son. 
To tell him that his sword can never win 
The honour that he loses: more I '11 entreat you 
Written to bear along. 

Sec. Gent. We serve you, madam, 

In that and all your worthiest affairs. 

Count. Not so, but as we change our cour- 
tesies. 100 
Will you draw near? 

[Exeunt Countess and Gentlemen. 

Hd. " Till I have no wife, I have nothing 
in France." 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife ! 
Thou shalt have none, Rousfllon, none in 

France; 
Then hast thou all again. Poor lord ! is 't I 
That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-8|>ariiig war? and is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court, where 
thou 100 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets? QO you leaden messengers, ) 
Tliat ride upon the violent speed of fire, \ 



s With hi* indncement, owing to his instigation. 
* Tloldt, considers, judges. 
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ACT III. B 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



iFly withfabe aim; move the stiU-pieciug* air, 
JThat aiaga with piercing i do not touch my 
} lord ! ] in 

Whoever shoots &t him, I set him there; 

Whoever charges on his forward breast, 

I am the caitilf that do hold him to 't; 

And, though I kill him not, I am the cause 




At. I*BU»nllurthUdiiholdhlmUt.-UitUl.l.UT.) 

His death was so effected: better twere 
I met the ravin' lion when he roar'd iso 

With sharp constraint of hanger; better'twere 
That all the miseries which nature owea 
Were mine at once. No, come thou home, 

Roualllon, 
Whence' honour but of danger wins a scar, 

1 BUU-piteing, cl«liig ■gain Immsdlatelr. 

I Kaifn. rkTauoai. 

> IFA«nc<, &OIU tbera whcra. 



Ah oft it loses all: I will be gone; lit 

My being here it is that holds thee hence: 
Shall I stay here to do 't ! uo, lio, although 
The air uf paradise did fan the house, 
And angels ulHc'U all: I will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, iso 
Toconsolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day t 
For with the dark, poor thief, I '11 Bteal away. 
[Exit. 

[ScESB IIL Florence. Before the Dui^t 

Floarith. Enter the DuKB of Florence, Bee- 
tram, Parolles, aiid Soldieri, Drum, 
and trHmpeti. 
Dui-e. The general of our borae thou art; 






Great i 



r hope, lay our best love and ere- 



Upon thy pronusiDg fortune^ 

Ber. Sir, it is 

A cliarge loo heavy for my strength; but yet 

We '11 strive to be.ir it, for your worthy sake. 

To th' extreme edge of hazanl. 
Dvle, Then go Hum forth; 

Aod Fortune play upon thy prosperous helm, 

As thy uiisj)iciouB mistress ! 
Ber. This very day, 

Great Alars, I put myself into thy file: 

Make me but like my thoughts, and I shall; 
prove 10 

A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [Exeuut. 

ScEHB IV. Bmuillon. Hall in the Countaii 

Enter Covntess and Steward. '. 

Count. Alas ! and would you take the letter j 

other) j 

Might you uot know she 'd do as she has done, ; 

By sending me a letter) B«ad it again. j 

StejT. [Ilfodi] 
"I am Saint Jaques' pilgrim, thither gone: 
AmbitioiiB loTs hath no in me offended, 
That linrvfoot plod 1 tbo cold ground upon, ' 

With rajnted vow m^ faulta to have amended. , 
Write, wrilo, that from the liloody courw of war ', 
My deoreot master, your dcju- soti, may hia: \ 
Blo« him at home in pcaco, whilet I from fur ID ' 
Hie name with zealous fcrrour aanctify: 



ACT III. i 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



Hift tAkon litbours bid him me forgive; ^t 

I. his dCHpiteFul Juno^ sent him forth 
From courtly frieads, with camping loea to hve, 
Whore death and danger doga the heels of 
worth: 
He u too good and fair for death and me; 

Whom' f myself embrace, to set him free." 
Count. Ab, what sharp atiDgs ate in her 
mild«st words 1 — 
Buial<lo, joii did oever hick advice' bo much, 
As lettiug her pa£S BOi had I spoke with her, 
I could have well diverted her intents, 31 
; WTiich thus she hath prevented. 

.'<t«fr. Pardon me, madam: 

, If I bad given you this at over-night. 
She might have been o'erta'en; and yet she 

Pursuit wouhl be but vain. 

Cou>a. What angel shall 

' Bless tliis unworthy husband? be cannot thrive, 
[ ITideat her pra}'ers, whom heaven delights to 

And loves to grant, reprieve him from tlie 

:<)f grenleat justice. — Write, write, RinalJo, 
Til this unworthy huxbaDd of his wife; 30 

. Ijet every word weigh heavy of her worth. 
That he doea weigh too light: my greatest 

grief. 
Though little he do feel it, set down shar|>ly. 
Dispatch the most convenient messeuger: — 
When haply he shall hear that she is gone. 
He will return; and hope I may that she, 
Hearing so much, will speed her foot again. 
Led hither by pure love: which of them both 
Is dearest to me, I 've no skill in sense 
To make distinction: — provide this messen- 
ger;— w 
My heart is heavy and mine age is weak: 
Grief would have t«arH, and sorrow bids me 
gpeak. [^Exeunt. ^ 

ScEKE V. Florence. Before the gatei. 
A diMant march. 

Elder an old Widow of Floreaoe, Diana, Vio- 
LEXTA, and Uariana, ipitk other Citizen*. 
Wid. Nay, come ; for if they do approach 
the dty, we shall lose all the sight. 



J)ia. They say the French count has done 
most honourable service. 

Kid. It is reported tliat he has taken tbnr 
greatest commander; and tliat with his own 
hand he slew the duke's brother. [Dittant 
inarch^ We have lost our laboiu-; they are 
gone a contrary way : hark ! you may know 
by their trumpets. i 

Jfar. Come, let 's return again, and sufSce 




outselvea witli the report of it Well, Diana, 
take heed of this French earl: tlie honour of a 
maid is her name; and no legacy is so rich as 
honesty. 

}yid. I have told my neighbour how you 
have been solicited by a gentleman his com- 
panion. 18 

Jfir, I know that knave; hang him! one 
Parolles: a filthy officer he is in those suggea- 
tions' for the young earL — Beware of tfaeni, 
Diana; Qtlieir promises, enticements, oaths, 






J, temptation*. 



ACT III. Soeue 5. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT III. Scene 5. 



I tokens, and all these engines of lust, are not 
I the things they go under: many a maid hath 
been seduced by them; and the misery is, ex- 
I ample, that so terrible shows in the wreck of 
! maidenhood, cannot for all that dissuade sue- 
! cession,^ but that they are limed with the 
I twigs that threaten them.|] I hope I need not 
to advise you further ; but I hope your own 
grace will keep you where you are, though 
there were no further danger known but the 
modesty w^hich is so lost so 

Dia. You shall not need to fear me. 

^Yid. I hope so. — Look, here comes a pil- 
grim: I know she will lie at my house; thither 
they send one another: I '11 question her. 

Enter Helena, disguised like a pilgrim, 

God save you, pilgrim I whither are you bound ? 

ffel. To Saint Jaques le Grand. 
Where do the palmers lodge, I do beseech you? 
Wid. At the Saint Francis here, beside the 

port 
JTel, Is this the way? 40 

Wid. Ay, marry, is 't — Hark you ! they 
come this way. — [A march afar. 

If you will tarry, holy pilgrim. 
But till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you shall be lodg'd; 
The rather, for I think I know your hostess 
Ajb ample ^ as myself. 

ffd. Is it yourself? 

Wid. If you shall please so, i)ilgrim. 

ffel. I thank you, and will stay upon your 

leisure. 
Wid. You came, I think, from France? 
ffel. I did so. 

Wid. Here you shall see a countryman of 
yours 60 

That has done worthy service. 

ffel. His name, I pray you. 

Dia. Tlie Count Bousillon: know you such 

a one? 
ffel. But by the ear, that hears most nobly 
of him: 
His face I know not 
ffia. Whatsoe'er he is. 



1 Suceeuion, i.e. their following the ezample of othen 
who have been wrecked before them. 
^ Ample, fully. 
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He's bravely taken here. He stole from 

France, 55 

As 'tis reported, for the king had married 

him 
Against his liking: think you it is so? 
ffel. Ay, surely, mere the truth: I know 

his lady. 
IHa. There is a gentleman that serves the 
count 59 

Beports but coarsely of her. 

ffel. What 's his name ? 

I}ia. Monsieur Parolles. 
ffel. O, I believe with him, 

In argument of praise,' or to* the wortli 
Of the great count himself, she is too mean 
To have her name repeated: all her deserving 
Is a reserved honesty, and that 
I have not heard examin'd. ^ 

IHa. Alas, poor lady I 

'T is a hard bondage to become the wife 
Of a detesting lord. 

Wid. 1 wax'nt, good creature, wheresoe'er 
she is, 
Her heart weighs sadly: this young maid 
might do her 70 

A shi-ewd turn, if she pleas'd. 

ffel. How do you mean? 

May be the amorous count solicits her 
In the unlawful purpose. 

Wid. He does indeed; 

And brokes with all that can in such a suit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid: 
But she is arm'd for him, and keeps her 

guard 
In lionestest defence. 
Mar. The gods forbid else ! 

Wid. So, now they come: — 

Flourish of trumpets. 
Enter Bertram, Parolles, and the tcMe 

army. 

Q That is Antonio, the duke's eldest son; \ 
That, Escalus. ] j 

ffel. Which is the Frenchman? 

Dia. He; 

Tliat with the plume: 'tis a most gallant 
fellow. 81 

s In arffuinent of praise, as for praise. 

* To, in comparison with. 

* Examin'd, called in question. 



ACT III. Scene 5. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT III. Scene 6. 



I would he lov'd hk wife: if be were honester, 
He were much goodlier: is 't not a handsome 
gentleman ( 83 

ffeL I like him welL 

Dia, T is pity he 's not honest: yond 's that 
same knave [pointing at ParoUes] 
That leads him to these passes:^ were I his lady, 
I 'd poison that vile rascal 

HeL Wliichishe? 

Dia, That jack-an-apes with scarfs: why is 
he melancholy? 

HeL Perchance he 's hurt i' the battle. 90 
Par, Lose our drum I well. 
Jfar. He's shrewdly vex'd at something: 
look, he has spied us. 
Wid. Marry, hang you ! 
Afar. And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier! 
[Exeunt Bertram^ Paroll^y and army, 
Wid, The troop is past Come, pilgrim, I 
will bring you 
Where you shall hf>st:* of enjoin'd penitents 
There 's four or five, to Great Saint Jaques' 

Ixmnd, 
Already at my house. 

JId. I humbly thank you: 

Please it tins matron and this gentle maid 
To eat with us to-night, the charge and 
tlianking loi 

Shall be for me; and, to requite you further, 
I will bestow some precepts of this virgin 
Worthy the note. 
BiAk, We '11 take your oflfer kindly. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene VL A room in Bertram^* lodgings. 

Enter Bertram and the two French Lords, 

Sec. Lord. Nay, gooil my lord, put him to 't; 
let 1dm have his w^ay. 

Fir8$ Lord. If your lordship find him not a 
hilding,* hold me no more in your re8j)ect. 

Sec, Lord On my life, my lonl, a bubble. 

Ber, Do you think I am so far deceived in 
him? 

Sec. Lord. Believe it, my lord, in mine own 
direct knowledge, without any malice, but to 
8peak of him as my kinsman, he's a most 

» PoMft, cotirwfl. * Unit, lodge. 

'Jnquet, dfsiyllable here, u in iii. 4. 4. and elsewhere. 

♦ EUding, a base fellow. 



notable coward, an infinite and endless liar, 
an hourly promise-breaker, the owner of no 
one good quality worthy your lordship's enter- 
tainment^ 13 

^First Lord. It were fit you knew him; lest, 
reposing too far in his virtue, which he hath 
not, he might at some great and trusty busi- ] 
ness, in a main danger, fail yoiL|] { 

Ber, I would I knew in what particular ac- 
tion to try him. 19 

First Lord, None better than to let him 
fetch off his drum, which you hear him so con- 
fidently undertake to do. 

Sec, Lord, I, with a troop of Florentines, 
will suddenly surprise him; such I wiU have, 
whom, I am sure, he knows not from the 
enemy: we will bind and hoodwink him so, 
that he shall suppose no other but that he is 
carried into the leaguer of the adversaries, 
when we bring him to our own tents. Be but 
your lordship present at his examination: if 
he do not, for the promise of his life, and in 
the highest compulsion of base fear, offer to 
betray you, and deliver all the intelligence in 
his power against you, and that with the di- 
vine forfeit of his soul upon oath, never trust 
my judgment in any thing. 

{_First Lord. O, for the love of laughter, let-^ 
him fetch his drum; he says he has a strata-^ 
gem for 't: when your loi*dship sees the bottom J 
of his success in't, and to what metal this^ 
coimtei-f eit lump of ore will be melted, if you J 
give him not John Drum's entertainment, your { 
inchning cannot be removed.)] — Here becomes. "^ 

Sec. Lonl. O, for the love of laughter, hinder 
not the honour of his design: let him fetch off 
his drum in any hand.' 

Enter Parolle& 

Ber. How now, monsieur! this drum sticks 
sorely in your disposition. 

First Lord. A pox on 't, let it go; 't is but a 
drum. 49 

Par. But a drum! is 't but a drum? A drum 
so lost! — There was excellent command, — to 
charge in with our horse upon our own wings, 
and to rend our own soldiers ! 



* Entertainment, lervice, as In Iv. i. 17. 

* In any hand, in any case. 
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ACT III. Scene 0. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT III. Scene 7. 



J ll^First Lord, That was not to be blamed in 
/the command of the service: it was a disaster 
/ of war that Caesar himself could not have pre- 
/ vented, if he had been there to command.^ 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our 
success: some dishonour we had in the loss of 
that drum; but it is not to be recovered, eo 
Par. It might have been recovered. 
Ber, It might; but it is not now. 
Par, It is to be recovered: but that the 
merit of service is seldom attributed to the 
true and exact performer, I would have that 
drum or another, or hicjacet,^ 

Ber, Why, if you have a stomach^ to 't, mon- 
sieur: if you think your mystery in stratagem 
can bring this instrument of honour again into 
his native quarter, be magnanimous in the en- 
terprise, and go on; I will grace the attempt 
for a worthy exploit: if you speed well in it, 
the duke shall both speak of it, and extend to 
you what further becomes hia greatness, even 
to the utmost syllable of your worthiness. 

Par, By the hand of a soldier, I will under- 
take it 78 

Ber, But you must not now slumber in it 
/ Par, I '11 about it this evening: [[and I will 
^presently pen down my dilemmas, encourage 
I myself in my certainty, put myself into my 
/ mortal preparation;^]] and, by midnight, look 
to hear further from me. 

Ber, May I be bold to acquaint hia grace 
you are gone about it? 

Par, I know not what the success will be, 
my lord; but the attempt I vow. 

Ber, I know thouH valiant; and, to the 
possibility of thy soldiership,^ will subscribe 
for thee. Farewell. 90 

Par. I love not many words. \^Exit. 

Sec. Lord. No more than a fish loves water. 
— Is not this a strange fellow, my lord, that so 
confidently seems to undertake this business, 
which he knows is not to be done; damns 
himself to do, and dares better be damned 
than to do't? 

^First Ijord. You do not know him, my lord, 

1 Tlicjacft. here liei. * Stomach, inclination. 

s My mortal preparation, my preparation for death. 

* To the pouibility qf thy aoldienthip, as far as the mat- 
ter depend! on what thy lohlienhip may possibly accom- 
plish. 
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as we do: certain it is, tliat he will steal him- 
self into a man's favour, and for a week escape 
a great deal of discoveries; but when you find 
him out, you have him ever after. ] loi 

Ber, Why, do you think he will make no 
deed at all of this, that so seriously he does 
address himself untol 

JSec, Lord, None in the world; but return 
with an invention, and clap upon you two or 
three probable lies: |[ but we have almost em- ; 
bossed him,^ — ^you shall see his fall to-night; ! 
for indeed he is not for your lordship's respect] ; 

First Lord, We'll make you some 8iK)rt 
with the fox, ere we case" him. He was first 
smoked^ by the old Lord Lafeu: when his dis- 
guise and he is parted, tell me what a sprat 
you shall find him; which you shall see this 
very night. 

Sec Lord, 1 must go look my twigs: he 
shall be caught 

Ber, Your brother, he shall go along with me. 

Sec, Lord, As't please your lordship: I'll 
leave you. [Exit. 

Ber. Now will I lead you to the house, and 
show you 
The lass I spoke of. 

First Lord. But you say she 's honest 

Ber. That 's all the fault: I spoke with her 

but once, 120 

And foimd her wondrous cold; but I sent to her. 

By this same coxcomb that we have i' the 

wind,® 
Tokens and letters which she did re-send; 
And this is all I 've done. She 's a fair creature: 
Will you go see her? 

First Lord, With all my heart, my lord. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VII. Florence. A room in the 
Widoic's house. 

Enter Helena and Widow. 

Hd, If you misdoubt me that I am not she, 
I know not how I shall Jissure you further, 
But I shall lose th^ grounds^ I work upon. 



• EmhoMed him, inclosed him like game. 
« Caae, flay, strip. 

7 Smoked, smelled out, found out. 

• We have C the vind. we have scent of. 

• Growids, foundations. 



ACT tn. 8c«* 7. 

Wid. Hiough my estate be fall'u, I was 
well bom, 
Kothing acquainted with these buBinessea; 
And would not put mj reputation now 
In any staining act. 

ffel. Nor would I wish you. 

First, give me trust, the count he is my hus- 



ALL-S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



AOr III. SaiH 



And what to your sworn counsel I have spoken 
Ih so from word to word ; and then you cannot, 
By tbe good aid that I of you shall borrow, 
Err in bestowing it. 

Wid. I should believe you; 

For you have ahow'd me that which well ap- 




/M. T&Ve this purse of gold, 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay and pay again. 
When I have found it The count he wooc 
your dau^ter, i; 

I^ys down his wanton siege before her beauty, 
Reaolv'd to carry her : let her, in fine, con- 
As we 'II direct her bow 't is Ijest to bear' it; 
Now his important' blood will naught deny 
That she 'II demand: a ring tlie county wears, 
That downward hath succeeded in his house 

> Sear, mui^a, lucuta. ' iTiipaiant. importuiutc. 



From son to son, some four or five descents 
Since the first fatlier wore it: this ring he 

In most rich choice; yet, in his idle fire, 
To buy hia will, it would not seem too dear, 
Howe'ar repented aft«r. 

Wid. Now I see 

The bottom of your pui-pose. » 

Hd. You see it lawful, then: it is no more, 
But that your daughter, ere she seems as 

Desires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time. 
Herself most chastely absent: after this. 



ACT III. Soeii« 7. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 



To marry her, I '11 add three thousand crowns 
To what is past already. 

Wid. I have yielded: 

Listruct my daughter how she shall pers^ver, 
That time and place with this deceit so lawful 
May prove coherent. Every night he comes 
With musics^ of all sorts, and songs composed 
To her unworthiness: it nothing steads' us 4i 



To chide him from our eaves; for he persists, 
As if his life lay on \ 

ffd. Why, then, to-night 

Let us assay our plot; which, if it speed, 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed. 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act; 
Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact:' 
But let 's about it [Ejceunt. 



ACT IV. 



ScBNE I. The French camp be/are Florence, 

Enter Second French Lordy with five or six 
other Soldiers in ambush. 

Sec, Lord. He can come no other way but 
by this hedge-comer. When you sally upon 
him, speak what terrible language you wiU, — 
though you understand it not yourselves, no 
matter; for we must not seem to understand 
him, unless some one among us, whom we 
must produce for an interpreter. 

First Sold. Good captain, let me be the in- 
terpreter. 

Sec. Lord. Art not acquainted with him? 
knows he not thy voice? ii 

First Sold. No, sir, I warrant yoiL 

Sec. Lord. But what linsey-woolsey hast 
thou to speak to us again ? 

First Sold. E'en such as you speak to me. 

Sec. Lord. He must think us some band of 
strangers i' the adversary's entertainment. 
Now, he hath a smack of all neighbouring 
languages; therefore we must every one be a 
man of his own fancy, not to know what we 
speak one to another; so we seem to know, is 
to know straight our purpose: choughs' lan- 
guage, gabble enough, and good enough. As 
for you, interpreter, you must seem very poli- 
tic. — But couch, ho! here he comes, — to be- 
guile two hours in a sleep, and then to return 
and swear the lies he forges. 26 

Enter Parolles. 

Par. Ten o'clock: within these three hours 
't will be time enough to go home. What shall 

1 Mune», bands of miisicianB. 
3 It nothing iteadt, it is of no use. 
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I say I have done? It must be a very plau- 
sive invention that carries it : they begin to 
smoke me; and disgraces have of late knocked 
too often at my door. I find my tongue is too 
foolhardy; but my heart hath the fear of Mars 
before it and of his creatures, not daring the 
reports of my tongue. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside} This is the first truth that 
e'er thine own tongue was guilty of. 

Far. What the devil should move me to 
undertake the recovery of this drum, being 
not ignorant of the impossibility, and knowing 
I had no such purpose? I must give myself 
some hurts, and say I got them in exploit: yet 
slight ones will not carry it; they will say, 
" Came you oflf with so little?" and great ones 
I dare not give. Wherefore, what's the in- 
stance?* Tongue, I must put you into a but- 
ter-woman's mouth, and buy myself another 
of Bajazet's mule, if you prattle me into these 
perils. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] Is it possible he should 
know what he is, and be that he is? 49 

Par. I would the cutting of my garments 
would serve the turn, or the breaking of my 
Spanish sword. 

aScc. Lord. [Asid^"] We cannot afford you so. 

Par. Or the baring** of my beard; and to 
say it was in stratagem. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] T would not do. 

Par. Or to drown my clothes, and say I was 
stripped — 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] Hardly serve. 

Par. Though I swore I leaped from the 
window of the citadel — 6i 

» Fact, crime. ♦ Instance, proof. 

& Baring, shaving. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



Sec. Lord. [Atide] How deepi es 

Par. Thirty fathom. 

Stc Lord. [Jfufe] Three great oatha would 
scarce make that be believed. 

Par. I would I had any dnini of the enemy's: 
I would swear I recovered it. 

Stc Lord. [Atide] You shall hear one anon. 
[Drum beaU wilhoul. 



Par. A drum now of the enemy's! 

Sec. Lord. Throca movimtu*, cargo, cargo. 

All. Cargo, cargo, cargo, villianda par corbo. 

Par. O, ransom, ransom t — do not bide mine 

eyes. [T/iei/ teiie and blindfold kirn. 

Firtt Sold. Botkot throintildo botkot. 




Par. I know you are the Muskos' regimenti 
And I shall luee my life for want of lan- 
guage: 
If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him speak to me; 
I will discover that which shall undo 
The Florentine. 

Firit Sold. Botkot vauvado; — so 

I understand thee, and cau speak thy tongue: — 
KerdyboHto: — si r, 

Betake tbee to thy faith, for seventeen poniards 
Are at thy bosom. 

Par. O! 



Firit Sold. 0, pray, pray, pray '. — 

Mania revania dalcke. 

Sec. Lord. Otcorltidulchoi volivorco. 

Firtt Sold. The general is content to spare 

And, hoodwink'd aa thou art, will lead thee on 
To gather from thee: hajily thou mayst iufomi 
Something to save thy lite. 

Pur. O, let me live! 

And all the secrete of our ramp 1 11 show, 
Theirforce, their puiiKises; nay, I '11 apeak that 
Whioh voH will wonder iit. 

Firtt SM. But wilt thou faithfully? 
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Par. If I do not, damn me. 
First Sold. Acordo linta: — 

Come on; thou art granted space. 

[Exit, with ParoUes guarded hy four 
Soldiers. Drum beats without. 
Sec. Lord. Go, tell the Count Rousfllon, and 
my brother. 
We Ve caught the woodcock, and will keep him 
muffled^ 100 

Till we do hear from them. 

Sec. Sold. Captain, I wilL 

Sec. Lord. 'A will betray us all unto our- 
selves : — 
Inform on that. 
Sec. Sold. So I will, sir. 

First Lord. Till then I II keep him dark and 
safely lock'd. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Florence. A room in the Widoui^s 

house. 

Enter Bertram and Diana. 

£er. They told me that your name was 

Foutibell. 
Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 
Ber. Titled goddess; 

And worth it, with addition ! But, fair soul. 
In your fine frame hath love no quality? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind. 
You are no maiden, but a monument: 
When you are dead, you should be such a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and stem; 
And now you should be as your mother was 
^I^When your sweet self was got lo 

^ Dia. She then was honest 
'' Ber. So should you be. ] 

Dia. No: 

My mother did but duty; such, my lord, 
As you owe to your wife. 

Ber. No more o' that, — 

I prithee, do not strive against my vows: 
I was compell'd to her; but I love thee 
By love's own sweet constraint, and will for 

ever 
Do thee all rights of service. 

Dia. Ay, so you serve us 

Till we serve you; but when you have our 
roses, 

1 Mujled, bllndfoldod. 
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You barely leave* our thorns to prick ourselves. 
And mock us with our bareness. 

Ber. How have I sworn I 

Dia. T is not the many oaths that make the 
truth, 21 

But the plain single vow that is vow'd true. 
1^ What is not holy, that we swear not by, > 
But take theHigh'st to witness: then, pray you, <> 
tell me, ] ^ 

If I should swear by God's great attributes, 
I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 
When I did love you ill ? This has no holding,' 
To swear by him whom I protest to love, 
That I will work against him. Therefore your 
oaths 29 

Are words and poor conditions, but unseal'd. 
At least in my opinion. 

Ber. Change it, change it; 

Be not so holy-cruel: love is holy; 
And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts 
That you do charge men witli. Stand no more 

off, 
But give thyself unto my sick desires, 
Who then recover: say thou 'rt mine, and ever 
My love as it begins shall so pers^ver. 

Dia. 1 see that men make ropes in such a 
scarre. 
That we '11 forsake ourselves. Give me that 
ring. 

Ber. 1 '11 lend it thee, my dear; but have no 
power 40 

To give it from me. 

Dia. Will you not, my lord? 

Ber. It is an honour longing to our house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i' the world 
In me to lose. 

Dia. Mine honour 's such a ring: 

My chastity 's the jewel of our house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i' the w^orld 
In me to lose: thus your own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, &o 
Against your vain assault. 

Ber. Here, take my ring: 

My house, mine honour, yea, my life, be thine. 
And I 'U be bid by thee. 



2 Barfly leave, leave bare, naked. 
' Holding, binding force, validity. 
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Dia. When mulnight comeH, knock at my 
chamber- wimJow. m 

1 11 order take my mother eliall not liear. 
Now will I choTgi; you in the liaiiil of truth, 
VHieu you have coiiftuer'd my yet-maideu ))ed, 
Keimiin there but an hour, nor speak to me: 
My reaaonii are ntont strong; nud you shall 

know them 

When back agiun this ring itliall be deliver'd: 
And on your finger, in the night, I '11 )iut ai 
Another ring, tliat what in time proceeds 
May token to the futurw our past dueda. 
Adieu, till then; then fail not. Yr>u have won 
A wife of me, though there my hope be done. 
Btr. A heaven on earth I 've won by wooing 
thee. [EjcU. 

Dill. For which Uve long to thank both 
heaven an<t me I 
You may so in the end. — 
My mother told me juHt how he would woo, 
All if she sat in 'a heart; slie says all men 
'i_ Have the likeoatlis: ^he hud awoiiitomarry ni 
' When his wife 'a deiid ; therefore I '11 lie witli 

■When I am buried.^ Since Frenchmen are so 

JIarry that will, I live and die a maid: 
Only, in this diiiguise, I think 't no sin 
To cuMii him that would unjustly win. [Exit. 

Scene IIL The Florentine camp. 
Bitter the two Freiich Lord*. 

Firtt Lard. You have not given tii'm his 
mother's letterl 

See. Lord. I have delivered it an hour since: 
there is something in 't that stings his nature; 
for, on the reading it, he changed almost into 
another man. 

Firit Lord. He liaH much worthy blame laid 
Q[ion him for shaking off so good a wife and 

.Sec. Lord. Especially he liath incurred the 
everlatrtijig dispieasure of the king, who had 
eien tuned his bounty' to sing happiness to 
him. I will tell you a thing, but you sliall let 
it dwell darkly with you. 



Firai Lord. When you liave spoken it, 't is 
dead, and I am the grave of it 

•iec.Lord. He hath pen'ertedayoung gentle- 
woman here in Florence, of a most cluiste re- 
nown; [and this night he fleshes his will in the ' 
B{x>il of her honour:^ he hath given her his; 
monumental^ ring, and thinks himself made in 
the uucliaste comjiositiou. a 




■ BioU. d«wlUuL 



'Snuttv, benootencc. 



Fir»t Lord. Q Now, God delay our rebellion I 
as we are ourselves, what things are we! 't 

Sec. Lord. Merely our own traitors. And ■ 
aa in the common course of all treasons, we 
still see them reveal themselves, till they attain 
totheirabhorred ends, so he that in this action 
contrives against his own nobility, in his proper 
stream o'ertlows himself. so', 

First Lord. Is it not meant damnable in ua, ' 
to be trumpeters of our unlawful intentsl^i 
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We shall not, then, have his company to- 
night? 

Sec Lord, Not till after midnight; [^for he 
is dieted to his hour. 

First Lord. That approaches apace: I would 
gladly have him see his company^ anatomized, 
that he might take a measure of his own judg- 
ments, wherein so curiously* he had set this 
counterfeit' 40 

*Sec Lord, We will not meddle with him 
till he come; for his presence must be the whip 
of the other. ^ 

First Lord, In the mean time, what hear 
you of these wars? 

Sec, Lord, I hear there is an overture of 
peace. 

First Lord, Nay, I assure you, a peace con- 
cluded. 

Sec, Lord, What will Count Rousillon do 
then? will he travel higher, or return again 
into France? si 

First Lord. I perceive, by this demand, you 
are not altogether of his council. 

Sec, Lord, Let it be forbid, sir ! so should I 
be a great deal of his act 

First Lord. Sir, his wife, some two months 
since, fled from his house; her pretence is a 
pilgrimage to Saint Jaques le Grand; which 
holy undertaking, with most austere sancti- 
mony, she accomplished; and, there residing, 
the tenderness of her nature became as a prey 
to her grief; in fine, made a groan of her last 
breath; and now she sings in heaven. 

Sec. Lord, How is this justified?* 

First Lord, The stronger* jwirt of it by her 
own letters, which make her story true, even 
to the point of her death: her death itself, 
which could not be her office to say is come, 
was faithfully confirmed by the rector of the 
place. «» 

Sec, Lord, Hath the count all this intelli- 
gence? 

First Lord. Ay, and the particular confirma- 
tions, point from point, to the full arming of 
the verity. 

; [^ Sec. Lord. I am heartily sorry that he *\\ 
^be glad of this. 



1 Company, companion. * Curiously, carefully. 

* Cmmter/eit, faUe coin, i.e. Parollei. 

* JuttiJUd, prove4. * Stronger, more certain. 
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First Lord, How mightily sometimes we 
make us comforts of our losses ! 

Sec, Lord, And how mightily some other 
times we drown our gain in tears ! The great 
dignity that his valour hath here acquired for 
him shall at home be encountered with a shame 
as ample. 82 

First Lord, The web of our life is of a 
mingled yam, good and ill together: our vir- 
tues would be proud, if our faults whipped 
them not; and our crimes would despair, if 
they were not cherished by our virtues. 

Enter a Messenger, 

How now ! where 's your master? S9 

Serv. He met the duke in the street, sir, of 
whom he hath taken a solemn leave: his lord- 
ship will next morning for France. The duke 
hath offered him letters of commendations to 
the king. [Exit. 

Sec, Lord. They sliall be no more than nee<l- 
ful there, if they were more than tliey ctin 
commend. 

First Lord. They cannot be too sweet for 
the king's tartness. Hei*e 's his lordship now.] 

Enter Bertram. 

How now, my lonl I is 't not after midnight \ 

Ber. I have to-night dispatched sixteen 
businesses, a month's length a-piece, by an 
abstract of success :• I have congied^ with the 
duke, done my adieu with his nearest; buried 
a wife, mourned for her; writ to my lady 
mother I am returning; entertained^ my con- 
voy; and between these main parcels of dis- 
patcli, effected many nicer nee<ls: the last was 
the greatest, but that I have not ended yet 

Sec. Lord. If the business be of any diffi- 
culty, and this morning your departure hence, 
it requires haste of your lordsliip. 109 

Ber. I mean, the Inisiness is not ended, as fear- 
ing to hear of it hereafter. But shall we have 
this dialogue l)etween the fool and the soldier? 
Come, bring forth this counterfeit module,' has 
deceived me, like a double-meaning prophesier. 

Sec. Lord. |^ Bring him forth: has sat i* the. 
stocks all night, poor gallant knave. i 

* An abstract o/gitceeu, a few hrief successful strokes. 
7 Congied, taken leave. <* Entertained, engaged. 
9 Counterfeit module, delusive image. 
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Ber. No matter; his heels have deserved it, 
in usurping his spurs so long. How does he 
carry himself ? 120 

Sec. Lord, I have told your lordship already, 
— the stocks carry him. But, to answer you 
as you would be understood; he weeps like a 
wench that had shed^ her milk:^ he hath con- 
fessed himself to Morgan, whom he supposes 
to be a friar, from the time of his remembrance 
to this very instant disaster of his setting i' the 
stocks: and what think you he hath confessed? 

Ber. Nothing of me, has a' ? 129 

Sac. Lord. His confession is taken, and it 
shall be read to his face: if your lordship be 
in % as I believe you are, you must have the 
patience to hear it 

Ber. *A plague upon him ! \loohing ojf\. Muf- 
fled! he can say nothing of me. — Hush, hush! 

Enter the six Soldiers, bringing in Parolles 

blindfolded. 

First Loixi. Hoodman^ comes! — Portotar- 
taroisa. 

First Sold. He calls for the tortures: what 
will you say without 'em? 

Par. I will confess what I know without 
constraint: if ye pinch me like a pasty, I can 
sav no more. 141 

First Sold. Bosko diimurcho. 

First Lord. Boblibindo chicurmttrco. 

First Sold. You are a merciful general. — 
Our general bids you answer to what I shall 
a.sk you out of a note. 

Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

First Sold. [Beads] "First demand of him how 
many horse the duke is strong." What say you to 
that? 150 

Par. Five or six thousand; but very weak 
and unserviceable: the troops are all scattered, 
and the commanders very poor rogues, upon 
my reputation and credit, and as I hope to live. 

First Sold. Shall I set down your answer so? 

Par. Do: I '11 take the sacrament on 't, how 
and which way you wilL 

Ber. All 's one to him. What a past-saving 
slave is this ! . 159 

^First Lord. You 're deceived, my lord : this 
^is Monsieur Parolles, the gallant militarist, — 



I 



^Sked, upset 



s Boodtnan, PsroUes blindfolded. 



that was his own phrase, — that had the whole { 
theoric of war in the knot of his scarf, and the^ 
practice in the chape' of liis dagger. ^J 

Sec. Lord. I will never trust a man again \ 
for keeping his swoixl clean ; nor believe he can ^ 
have everything in him by wearing his apparel jt 
neatly.] < 

First Sold. Well, that 's set down. 169 

Par. Five or six thousand horse, I said, — I 
will say true, — or thereabouts, set down, — for 
I '11 speak ti-uth. 

First Lord. He 's very near the truth in this. 

^Ber. But I con him no thanks for 't, in the> 
nature he delivers it ] ; 

Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, say. 

First Sold. Well, tliat 's set down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, sir: a truth's a 
truth, the rogues are marvellous \xK>r. i7i> 

First Sold. [Beads] " Demand of him, of what 
strength they are a-foot."* What say you to that? 

Par. By my troth, sir, if I were to live this 
present hour, I will tell true. Let me see: 
[Spurio, a hundred and fifty; Sebastian, so^ 
many; Corambus, so many; Jaques, so many; j 
Guiltian, Cosmo, Lodowick, and Gratii, twoj 
hundred fifty each; mine own company, Chito-<; 
pher, Vaumond, Bentii, two hundred fifty ^^ 
each: so that] the muster-file, rotten and sound, 5 
upon my life, amounts not to fifteen thousand 
poll; half of the which dare not shake the snow 
from off their cassocks, lest they shake them- 
selves to pieces. 

Ber. What shall be done to him? 

First Lord. Nothiug, but let him have 
thanks. — Demand of him my condition,' and 
what credit I have with the duke. 

First Sold. Well, that 's set down. [Reads] 
"You shall demand of him, whether one Captain 
Dumain bo i' the camp, a Frenchman; what his repu- 
tation is with the duke; what his valour, honesty, 
and ox(>ertness in wars; or whether he thinks it were 
not possible, with well-weighing sums of gold, to cor- 
rupt him to a revolt." What say you to this? 
what do you know of it? 

Par. I beseech you, let me answer to the 
particular of the inter'gatories: demand them 
singly. 209 

First Sold. Do you know this Captain Dumain? 

> Chape, the metal tip at the end of the scabbard. 
* A-/oot, ie. in infantry. * Conditum, character. 
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Par, I know him: a' was a botcher's 'pren- 
tice in Paris, from whence he was whipped for 
getting the shrieve's fool with child, — a dumb 
innocenc, that could not say him nay. 214 

[FiTBt Lord (Dumain) lifts his hand 
as if to strike Farolles. 

Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; 
.'[ though I know his brains are forfeit to the 
f next tile that falls. 

^ First Sold. Well, is this captain in the Duke 
of Florence's camp? 2i» 

Par, Upon my knowledge, he is, and lousy. 

First Lord, Nay, look not so upon me; we 
shall hear of your lordship anon.^ 

First Sold, What is his reputation with the 
duke? 

Par, The duke knows him for no other but 
a poor officer of mine; and writ to me this 
other day to turn him out o' the band: I think 
I have his letter in my pocket 

First Sold, Marry, we '11 search. 229 

Par, In good sadness, I do not know; either 
it is there, or it is upon a file, with the duke's 
other letters, in my tent 

First Sold, Here 't is; here 's a paper : shall 
I read it to you ? 

Par, I do not know if it be it or no. 

Ber, Our interpreter does it welL 

First Lord, Excellently. 

First Sold. [Reads] 288 

*' Dian, the count *b a fool, and full of gold,"— 

Par, That is not the duke's letter, sir; that 
is an advertisement to a proper maid in Flor- 
ence, one Diana, to take heed of the allurement 
of one Count Rousillon, a foolish idle boy, but, 
for all that, very ruttish: I pray you, sir, put 
it up again. [Bertram lifts his hand as if 

to strike Parolles. 

First Sold. Nay, I '11 read it first, by your 
favour. 

Par, My meaning in 't, I protest, was very 
S honest in the behalf of the maid; [for I knew 
the young count to be a dangerous and lasci- 



i 



vious boy, who is a whale to virginity, and de- 
vours up all the fry it finds. ^ 250 
Ber. Damnable, both-sides rogue 1 
First Sold, [Beads] 
'*When he swears oaths, bid him drop gold, and 
take it; 
After he scores, he never pays the score: 
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Half won is match well made; match, and well 
moke it; 
He ne'er pays after-debts, take it before; 
And say a soldier, Dian, told thee this, 
Men are to mell^ with, boys are not to kiss: 
For count of this,' the count 's a fool, I know it. 
Who pays before, but not when he does owe it 

Thine, as he vowed to thee in thine ear, soo 

Farolles." 

Ber, He shall be whipped through the army, 
with this rhyme in 's forehead. 

Sec. Lord. This is your devoted friend, sir, 
the manifold linguist, and the armipotent 
soldier. 

Ber. I could endure any thing before but a 
cat, and now he 's a cat to me. 

First Sold. I perceive, sir, by the general's 

looks, we shall be fain to hang you. 269 

[First Lord whispers to the Soldier. 

Par. [Falls on his knees] My life, sir, in any 
cajse: not that I am afraid to die; but that, my 
offences being many, I would repent out the 
remainder of nature: let me live, sir, in a dun- 
geon, i' the stocks, or any where, so I may live. 

First Sold. We '11 see what may be done, so 
you confess freely; therefore, once more to 
this Captain Dumain: you have answered to 
his reputation with the duke, and to his val- 
our: what is his honesty? 279 

Par. He will steal, sir, an egg out of a clois- 
ter: for rapes and ravishments he parallels 
Nessus: he professes not keeping of oaths; in 
breaking 'em he is stronger than Hercules: 
he will lie, sir, with such volubility, that you 
would think truth were a fool : [drunkenness 
is his best virtue, for he will be swine-drunk; 
and in his sleep he does little harm, save to 
his bed-clothes about him; but they know his 
conditions, and lay him in straw.^ I have but 
little more to say, sir, of his honesty: he has 
every thing that an honest man should not 
have; what an honest man should have, he 
has nothing. 292 

First Lord. I begin to love him for this. 

^Ber. For this description of thine honesty?! 
A pox upon him for me, he 's more and more 
a cat^ 



1 MeU, meddle. 

s Count (^f this, take noUoe of this. 
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ACT IV. SwiH ». 

Firtt Sold. What mi; you to his expertness | 

Par. Faith, sir, has led' the drum before 
the English tragedians, — to belie hira, I will 
not, — and more of hia soldiership I know not; 
^except, in that country he ha<l the honour to 
. be the officer at a pkce there called Mile-end, 
r to instruct for the doubling of files:] I would 



ACT IV. ( 



do the man what honour I can, but of this I 
am not certain. 

^Firil Lord. He hath out- villained villany^ 
so far, tliat the rarity redeems him. < 

Ber. A poi on him, he's a cat still.J < 

Firit Sold. Hia qualities being at this poor 
price, I need not to ask you if gold will cor- 
rupt him to revolt aid 
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Par. Sir, for a cardecue' he will sell the fee- 
iaiiiipleof his salvation, [the inheritance of it; 
/and cut the entail from all remainders, and a 
'perpetual succession for it perpetually.^ 

Firit Sold. What 'a his brother, the other 
Captain Dumain? 

Sec. Lord. Why does be ask him of me? 

/trrt-SoM. Wbat'sheJ 318 

Par. E'en a. crow o' the same neat ; not al- 
together so great as the fiist in goodness, but 



greater a great deal in evil : he excels his bro- 
ther for a coward, yet his brother is reput«d 
one of the beat that is: in a retreat he outruns 
any lackey; marry, in coming on he has the 

Firtt Sold. If your life be saved, will you 
undertake to betray the Florentine? 

Par. Ay, and the captain of his horse, Count 
Bousillon. 

Firit Sold. I 'II whisper with the general, 
and know his jileaaure. aaa 

Par. [Aiiile] I'll no more drumming; a 

plague of all drums! Only to seem to deserve 
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well, and to beguile the supposition of that 
lascivious young boy the count, have I run 
into this danger: yet who would have sus- 
pected an ambush where I was taken? 

First Sold. There is no remedy, sir, but you 
must die [Parolles groarui]: the general says, 
you that have so traitorously discovered the 
secrets of your army, and made such pestifer- 
ous reports of men very nobly held, can serve 
the world for no honest use; therefore you must 
die. — Come, headsman, oflf with his head. 342 

Par, O Lord, sir, let me live, or let me see 
my death ! 

First Sold. That shall you, and take your 
leave of all your friends. [U7imujli)ig him. 
So, look about you: know you any here? 
[All laugh, and bow mockingly to Parolles. 

Ber. Good morrow, noble captain. 849 

Sec. Lord. God bless you, Captain Parolles. 

First Lord. God save you, noble captain. 

Sec. Lord. Captain, what greeting will you 
to my Lord Lafeu? I am for France. 

First Lord. Good captain, will you give me 
a copy of the sonnet you writ to Diana in be- 
half of the Count Bousillou ? an I were not a 
very coward, I 'd compel it of you : but fare you 
well [Exeunt Bertram and Lords, laughing. 

First Sold. You are undone, captain; all 
but your scarf, that has a knot on 't yet S59 

Par. [Rising^ Who cannot be crushed with 
a plot? 

First Sold. J[Jf you could find out a country 
[where but women were that had received so 
I much shame, you might begin an impudent na- 
|tion.] Fare ye well, sir; I am for France too: we 
shall speak of you there. [Ejnt with Soldiers. 

Par. Yet am I thankful: if my heart were 
great, 
T would burst at this. Captain I'll be no 

more; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall: simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Who knows himself a 
braggart, 870 

Let him fear this; for it will come to i)a8s. 
That every braggart shall be found an ass. 
Bust, sword ! cool, blushes ! and, Parolles, live 
Safest in shame ! being f ool'd, by foolery thrive ! 
There 's place and means for every man alive. 
I '11 after them. [Exit. 

48 



t Scene IV. Florence. Boom in the Widow^s'^ 

house. y 



Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana. ] 

Hd. That you may well perceive I have not [ 

wrong'd you, ^ 

One of the greatest in the Christian world ( 
Shall be my surety ; 'fore whose throne 't is ] 

needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel: ;' 

Time was, I did him a desired office, ] 

Dear almost as his life; which gratitude ) 

Through flintyTartar'sbosomwould peep forth, ) 
And answer, thanks: I duly am iuform'd ] 
His grace is at Marseilles; to which place ^ 
We have convenient convoy. You must know, ] 
I am supposed dead: the army breaking,^ ii > 
My husband hies him home ; where, heaven ; 

aiding, ; 

And by the leave of my good lord the king, [ 
We '11 be before our welcome. S 

Wid. Gentle madam, \ 

You never had a servant to whose trust 
Your business was more welcome. 

Hel. Nor you, mistress, 

Ever a friend whose thoughts more truly labour i 
To recompense your love : doubt not but heaven \ 
Hatli brought me up to be your daughter's^ 

dower, > 

As it hath fated her to be my motive' 20 > 

And helper to a husband. But, O strange men ! > 
That can such sweet use make of what they hate, > 
When saucv trustincr of the cozen'd thou£rhts I 



thoughts ^ 



Defiles the pitchy night ! so lust doth play > 
With what it loathes, for that which is away: ' 
But more of this hereafter. — ^You, Diana, 
Under my poor instructions yet must suffer 
Something in my behalf. 

Dia. Let death and honesty; 

Go with your impositions,^ I am yoiu« 
Upon your will to suffer. 

Hel. Yet, I pray you: so; 

But, with the word, the time will bring on| 
summer, | 

When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns, ) 
And be as sweet as sharp. We must away; 
Our wagon is prepar'd, and time revives us: 



1 Breaking, disbanding. 

2 Motive, InBtrument > Impoiitiom, injonctionib 



. 1- ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

L THAT BHDS WELL: BtUl the fine 



ACT IV. B 



T the courae, the eud ia the renown. 



Enter Coustesb, Lafeu, a»d Clowb. 
Zaf. No, no, no, your bod was mialed with 



& snipt't&ffeta fellow* there,[whoseTilLuiotuJ 
a&ffron would have made all the unbaked and/ 
doughj youth of a nation in hia colour:^ your' 
daughter-in-law had been alive at this hour, 
and your son here at home, more advanced by 
the king than by that red-tailed humble-bee I 

Count. I would I had not known him I it 
was the death of the moat virtuous gentle- 
woman that ever nature had praise for creat- 




ing: if she had partaken of my fleah, and cost 
me the dearest groans of a mother, I could not 
have owed her a more rooted love. 

Laf. T was a good lady, 't was a good lady: 
we may pick a thousand salada ere we light o 
luch another herb. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, she waa the sweet-marjoram 
rf the salad, or mtlier, the herb of grace.' 

' A tniputafrla /ellou, ■ fellow who wore ribbon 
nlpplBgi ot UlTeU— Lofiiu'i contemptuout klluiloi 
hrdllea' Brie clotbn. Compsra U i. 1S-!1. 

' Bat B/grnet. rue. 



£af. They are not herbs, you knave ; they 
are noae-herba. to 

Clo. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir; I 
have not much skill in grass. 

£,La/. Whetherdostthott profess thyself, — } 
a knave or a fooll / 

C7o. A fool, sir, at a woman's service, and a> 
knave at a man's. '/ 

Laf. Your distinction) / 

Clo. I would cozen the man of his wife, and/ 

Laf. Soyouwereaknaveathi8service,indeed. / 
49 US 



ACT IV. Soeoe 5. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 



ACT IV. Soene 5. 



Clo. And I would give his wife my bauble, 
sir, to do her service. 

Laf. I will subscribe for thee, thou art both 
knave and f ooL 

Clo, At your service. 
Laf, No, no, no. 

Clo. Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can 
serve as great a prince as you are. 
Laf. Who's that"? a Frenchman? 40 

Clo. Faith, sir, a' has an English name; but 
his tisnomy is more hotter in France than there. 
Laf. What prince is that? 
Clo. The black prince, sir; alias^ the prince 
of darkness; alias, the devil. 

Laf. Hold thee, there's my purse: I give 
^ thee not this to suggest^ thee from thy master 
^thou talkest of; serve him still. 48 

^ Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always 
gloved a great tire; and the master I speak of 
^ever keeps a good fire. But, sure, he is the 
J prince of the world, let his nobility remain 
<in 's court I am for the house with the nar- 
;row gate, which I take to l)e too little for 
^pomp to enter: some that humble themselves 
; may; but the many will be too chill and ten- 
^der, and they'll be for the flowery way that 
[ leads to the broad gate and the great fire. 58 
) Laf Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary 
'of thee; and I tell thee so before, because I 
would not fall out with thee.] Go thy ways: 
let my horses be well looked to, without any 
tricks. 

Clo, If I put any tricks upon 'em, sir, they 
shall be jades' tricks; which are their own 
right by the law of nature. [Exit. 

Laf. A shrewd knave and an unhappy.* 
Count. So he is. My lord that 's gone made 
himself much sport out of him: by his au- 
thority he remains here, which he thinks is a 
patent for his sauciness ; and, indeed, he has 
no pace,' but runs where he will. n 

Laf. I like him well; 'tis not amiss. And 
I was about to tell you, since I heard of the 
good lady's death, and that my lord your son 



1 Suffgeit, sedace. > Unhappy, roguUh. 

* No pace, no lettted, orderly habits. 

50 



was upon his return home, I moved the king 
my master to speak in the behalf of my 
daughter; which, in the minority of them 
both, his majesty, out of a self -gracious re- 
membrance, did first propose: his highness 
hath promised me to do it: and, to stop up the 
displeasure he hath conceived against your 
son, there is no fitter matter. How does your 
ladyship like it? 82 

Count. With very much content, my lord ; 
and I wish it happily effected. 

Laf His highness comes post from Mar- 
seilles, of as able body as when he numbered 
thirty: he will be here to-mori*ow, or I am de- 
ceived by him that in such intelligence liath 
seldom failed. ss 

Count. It rejoices me that I hope I shall see 
him ere I die. I have letters that my son will 
be here to-night: I sliall beseech your lord- 
ship to remain with me till they meet to- 
gether. 

J[^Laf Madam, I was thinking with what; 
mamiers I might safely be admitted. y 

Count. You need but plead your honourable 
privilege. 

Laf. Lady, of that I have made a bold'; 
charter; but, I thank my Gk)d, it holds yet] 

Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. O madam, yonder 's my lord your son 
with a patch of velvet on 's face : whether 
there be a scar under 't or no, the velvet 
knows; but 't is a goodly patch of velvet: ^yi\ 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half,! 
but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Laf. A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a! 
good livery of honour; so belike is that 

Clo. But it is your carbonadoed* face.] 

Laf. Let us go see your son, I pray you: I 
long to talk with the young noble soldier. 109 

[Exemit Countess and Lafeu, 

Clo, Faith, there 's a dozen of 'em, with de- 
licate fine hats, and most courteous feathers, 
which bow the head and nod at every man. 

[Exit, 



* Carbmiadoed, disfigured with cats. 



ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL 



SaxB I. TAeeoaao/Fra 



ir ifaraeilles. 



Hel. But thia tsxceedjug poatiiig day uuil 

night 
Must wviir your s|)irit8luwi wecaiinut liulpit: 
But, tsini-e you've made the Jnj's oiid nigliti) 

To irriir your gentle Hiubs in my itfTairs, 

Be bold you do so grow in my rtH[uititl 

As nothing can imruut you. — In happy time; — 



If lie 



EiiUr II Ues'tlemax. 
null may help me to his niajeflty'fl i 
would speiid hiB power. — Uod savt 



Ud. .Sir, I have xeeu you in the court of 

Orul. I have been xometimeii there. 

/A7. Idopresume, nil-, that yuuare iiotfall'n 
Fiumilie rrfiurtthMt goes ii|i"« your goodness; 
And therefoi-e, goaded witli miist sluirp occa- 

WhiL-h Liy nice manners by, I put you to 
The Uie uf your own viitUM; for the whioli 
I 4all continue thankful. 

'««(. WWa your will! 

Nd. That it will pleaHe you 
Tu give thiB poor jietitiou to the king; 
.VriJ aid me with that store of power you Lave 
Tb a-me into hia preiteuce. il 

<jt,u. The king's nut here. 

M. Not here, wr! 

'Stat. Not, indeeil: 

He hence remov'd last night, and with moi-e 

haste 
TluiL \i hia lue. 

irW. Lord, how we lose our pains ! 

H4. All's well that ends well yet, 
"lough time seem so adv£rae and means un- 

fiL- 
I lid bweech you, whither is he gone ) 

'««/. Marry, sm I lake it, to Eousillon; 
Either I am going. 

Ud. I do beseech you, sir, 



yince yoi) arc like to see the king before me, 
Commeud the iHi]>er to his gracious band; 31 
Which, I presume, shall render yuu no blame, 
But rather make you tliaiik your pains for it 
I will come after you with what good speed 
Our means will make us means. 




Ue-it. This I 11 ilo for you. 

Ihl. And you sIulII find yourself to be well 
thaiikM, 
Whale'er falls more. —We must to horse 

Go, go, provide. [^Kveniit. 

ScESB II. RomUlmi. The coaH-yard of 
the Cviinteti* hou»c. 

Enter Clows, mertiii'i Pabolles ijt lattervd 

apfiixrvl. 

Par. Goad Monsieur Lnvache, give my 

Lord Lafeu this letter : I have ere now, air, 



ACT lY. Scene 5. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Soeue 6. 



Clo. And I would give his wife my bauble, 
sir, to do her service. 

Laf, I will subscribe for thee, thou art both 
kuave and fooL 

Clo. At your service. 

Laf. No, no, no. 

Clo. Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can 
serve as great a prince as you are. 

Laf. Who's that? a Frenchman? 40 

Clo. Faith, sir, a' has an English name; but 
his iisnoiuy is more hotter in France than there. 

Laf What prince is that? 

Clo. The black prince, sir; alias, the prince 
of darkness; alias, the devil. 

Laf Hold thee, there's my purse: I give 
thee not this to suggest^ thee from thy master 
thou talkest of; serve him still. 48 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always 
loved a great tire; and the master I speak of 
ever keeps a good fire. But, sure, he is the 
prince of the world, let his nobility remain 
in 's court I am for the house with the nar- 
row gate, which I take to be too little for 
pomp to enter: some that humble themselves 
may; but the many will be too chill and ten- 
der, and they '11 be for the flowery way that 
leads to the broad gate and the great fire. 58 

Laf Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary 
of thee; and I tell thee so before, because I 
would not fall out with thee.] Go thy ways: 
let my horses be well looked to, without any 
tricks. 

Clo. If I put any tricks upon 'em, sir, they 
shall be jades' tricks; which are their own 
right by the law of nature. [Exit. 

Laf A shrewd knave and an imhappy.* 

Count. So he is. My lord that 's gone made 
himself much sport out of him: by his au- 
thority he remains here, which he thinks is a 
patent for his sauciness ; and, indeed, he has 
no pace,' but runs where he will. n 

Laf I like him well; 'tis not amiss. And 
I was about to tell you, since I heard of the 
good lady's death, and that my lord your son 



1 Suggett, seduce. * Unhappy, roguUh. 

* No pace, no settled, orderly babiti. 

60 



was upon his return home, I moved the king 
my master to speak hi the behalf of my 
daughter; which, in the minority of them 
both, his majesty, out of a self-gracious re- 
membrance, did first propose: his highness 
hath promised me to do it: ;uid, to stop up the 
displeasure he hath conceived against your 
son, there is no fitter matter. How does your 
ladyship like it? 82 

CouiU. With very much content, my lonl ; 
and I wish it happily effected. 

Laf His highness comes jKDSt from Mar- 
seilles, of as able body as when he imnibered 
thirty: he will be here to-morrow, or I am de- 
ceived by him that in such intelligence hath 
seldom failed. 8S 

Count. It rejoices me that I hojxj I shall see 
him ere I die. I have letters that my son will 
be here to-night: I sliall beseech your lord- 
ship to remain with me till they meet to- 
gether. 

^Laf Madam, I was thuiking with what 
manners I might safely be admitted. ' 

Couivt. You need but plead your honourable 
privilege. 

Laf. Lady, of that I have made a Ixild; 
charter; but, I thank my Go<l, it holds yet.] 

lie-etUer Clown. 

Clo. O madam, yonder 's my lortl your son 
with a patch of velvet on 's face : whether 
there be a scar under 't or no, the velvet 
knows; but 't is a goodly patch of velvet: [his; 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, ! 
but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Laf A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a I 
good livery of honour; so beUke is that. 

Clo. But it is your carlx)nadoeil* face.] ( 

Laf. Let us go see your son, I pray you: I 
long to talk with the young noble soldier. ia» 

[Exciuit Countess and La feu. 

Clo. Faith, there 's a dozen of 'em, with de- 
licate fine hats, and most courteous feathers, 
which bow the head and nod at every man. 

[ExU. 

* Carbonadoed, disfigured with cut*. 



ACT V. SiHW 1. 



ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT V. Soma I 



Scene L The coait ofFra. 



Hid. But thU exceeding postiug day and 
night 
Must wi^ryciiu spiritalowj we cannot help it: 
But, ^ince you've made tlie days nnd nigUta 

To weiir yciur gentle limlie iu my affairs, 

Be bold you do bo grow iu my reijuitol 

ki nothing can unroot you. — Iu happy time; — 

Enter (I Gestlesias. 
This luaji ni»y help me to his majeaty's ear, 
If he would apeud hia power. — God save you, 

•Jfiit. And you. 

Url. Sir, I have aeeu you in the court of 

!•'«(. I have Ijeen aometiineH there. 

IM. I do presume, air, that you are not fall'n 
Fnini the rrjuirt that goes ujion your goodness; 
And therefore, goaded with moat ahaq} ot-ca- 

Wbich by nice manners by, I put you to 
The use of your own virtues; for the whith 
1 «haU continue thankful. 
litnt. Wliat 'a your will 1 

Htl. That it wiU please you 
Tu give this poor petition to the king; 
.AihI ;iid me with tliat atore of power you have 
To come into his presence. °1 

iJtHt. The king 'a not here. 
/W. Not here, air! 

Utnt. Not, indeed: 

He heuce removed last night, and with more 

haste 
Hud it hia use. 
IFu/, Lord, how we lose our pains! 

Hd. All's well that esm well yet, 
Though time seem so adverse and means un- 
fit— 
I <lu beseech you, whither is he gonet 

6V>i/, Many, aa I take it, to Bousilloni 
Either I am going. 
Hd. I do beseech you, sir, 



Since you are like to see the king before me. 
Commend the {Kifier to his gracious hand; si 
Which, I presume, ahall rendei' you no blame, 
But rather make you tluink your pains for it. 
I will come after you with what good speed 
Our means will make us means. 




TDal>1(hMp«>TiaUtiDDhilhsklM-l.lct I. 1. la.lB.) 

Geid. This I li do for j-ou. 

Ikt. And you slu-ill find yourself to be well 
tliank'd, 
What«'er falls more. —We must to horse 

Go, go, provide. [Exeunt. 





E II. RoiuUlmi. The coitH 


-Strd of 




the Voitntea'i konte. 




Enter 


Clows, meetiixg Parol les 
apiiarel. 


I tattered 


Par 




give mj 


Lord Lofeu this letter : I have er 


e now, sir 



ACT lY. Soeoe 5. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Soeua 6. 



Clo. And I would give hie wife my bauble, 
sir, to do her service. 

Laf. I will subscribe for thee, thou art both 
knave and fooL 

Clo. At your service. 

Laf, No, no, no. 

Clo, Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can 
serve as great a prince as you are. 

Laf. Who's that? a Frenchman? 40 

Clo, Faith, sir, a' has an English name; but 
his fisnomy is more hotter in France than there. 

Laf What prince is that? 

Clo. The black prince, sir; alias^ the prince 
of darkness; alias^ the devil. 

Laf Hold thee, there's my purse: I give 
thee not this to suggest^ thee from thy master 
thou talkest of; serve him still. 48 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always 
loved a great iire; and the master I speak of 
ever keeps a good lire. But, sure, he is the 
prince of the world, let his nobility remain 
in 's court I am for the house with the nar- 
row gate, which I take to be too little for 
pomp to enter: some that humble themselves 
may; but the many will be too chill and ten- 
der, and they '11 be for the flowery way that 
leads to the broad gate and the great fire. 58 

Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary 
of thee; and I tell thee so before, because I 
would not fall out with thee.] Go thy ways: 
let my horses be well looked to, without any 
tricks. 

Clo. If I put any tricks upon 'em, sir, they 
shall be jades' tricks; which are their own 
right by the law of nature. [Exit. 

Laf. A shrewd knave and an unhappy.* 

Count. So he is. My lord that 's gone made 
himself much sport out of him : by his au- 
thority he remains here, which he thinks is a 
patent for his sauciness ; and, indeed, he has 
no pace,' but runs where he will n 

Laf I like him well; 't is not amiss. And 
I was about to tell you, since I heard of the 
good lady's death, and that my lord your son 



1 Su^ffett, Mdace. * Unhappy, roguUh. 

* No pace, no settled, orderly habiti. 

60 



was upon his return home, I moved the king 
my master to speak in the behalf of my 
daughter; which, in the minority of them 
both, his majesty, out of a self-gnicious re- 
membrance, did first propose: his highness 
hath promised me to do it: and, to stop up the 
displeasure he hath conceived against your 
son, there is no titter matter. How does your 
ladyship like it? 82 

Count. With very much content, my lord ; 
and I wish it happily effected. 

Laf. His highness comes jwst from Mar- 
seilles, of as able body as when he numl)ered 
thirty : he will be here to-morrow, or I am de- 
ceived by him that in such intelligence hath 
seldom failed. 8s 

Count. It rejoices me that I hope I shall see 
him ere I die. I have letters that my son will 
be here to-night: I sliall beseech your lord- 
ship to remain with me till they meet to- 
gether. 

^Laf Madam, I was thinking with what 
manners I might safely be admitted. 

Count. You need but plead your honourable 
privilege. 

Laf. Lady, of that I have made a l>old 
charter; but, I thank my God, it holds yet. ] 

Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. O madam, yontler 's my lord your son 
with a patch of velvet on 's face : whether 
there be a scar under 't or no, the velvet 
knows; but 't is a goodly jjatch of velvet: [his, 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, 
but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Laf A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a! 
good livery of honour; so belike is that 

Clo. But it is your carbonadoed* face.] 

Laf. Let us go see your sou, I pray you: I 
long to talk with the young noble soldier. ia» 

[Exeunt Countess and Lafeu. 

Clo. Faith, there 's a dozen of 'em, with de- 
licate fine hats, and most courteous feiithers, 
which bow the head and notl at every man. 

[Exit. 

* Carbonadoed, disfigured with cut*. 



ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



Scene I. The cocut of France, luar ilarteUlet. 

Enter Helena, Widow, and Diaxa, with ein> 
Altendaiiti. 
Hi-l. But this exceeding posting day and 
nigUt 

Muni wear your spirits low; wecaimot help it: 
But. Hiucc yuu've mode the Jays aud nights 

To wear your gentle limbs in my afliiini. 

Be bold you rio so gTuw in my requital 

ki iiotbiiig can nuroot you.^In happy time; — 



1 the court of 



This man moiy help me to his mnjesty'a 
If hr would spend his power. — Gixl isav. 



tfW. Sir, I have «e 

France. 10 

li'.it. I have been sonietinies there. 

IM. I do presume, sir, that you are not fall'n 
Fitiiii the rf [lort that goeit ujmiu your goodness; 
And therefore, goadwl with most shiirp occa- 

Whith lay nice manuers by, I put you to 
Tlie am of your own virtues; for the which 
i abaU continue thankful. 

<!f>a. Wbit'a your willl 

Hd. That it will please you 
To give this iKior |ietition to the king; 
And aid nie with that store of power you have 
Tucome into liis (ireseiice. -n 

iJfHt. The king's not liere. 

II'J. Not here, sir! 

litat. Not, indeed: 

He hence removed last night, and witli more 

Than is His use. 

Il'ii. Lord, how we lose our pains ! 

Hel. All's well that ends well yet, 
Though time seem so adverse and means un- 



fit— 



I ilu beseech you, whither is he gonel 
<i<iU. yixrrj, aa I take it, to Bousillon; 

Vhicher I am going. 
Hd. I do beseech you, sir, 



Since yuu are like to see the king before me. 
Commend the lEijiei' to bis gracious band; 31 
Which, I presume, shall render you no blame, 
But rather make you tliank your pains for it 
I will come after you with what good speed 
Our means will make us means. 




TuiilothllTiiDrpaUUiiiiUtlHUiiii-l.lctr I. I8,ia.l 

6'e.it. This I 'II do for you. 

JM. And you sluill find yourself to lie well 
thaiik'd, 
Whate'er falls more. — We must to horse 

Go, go, provide. [Kceunt. 



Enter Clown, meelintf Parolles in tattered 

appartl. 

Par. Good Monsieur Lavache, give my 

Lord Lafeu this letter : I have ere now, air, 



ACT lY. Scene 5. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELK 



ACT IV. Soena 6. 



Clo. And I would give his wife my bauble, 
air, to do her service. 

Laf. I will subscribe for thee, thou art both 
knave and f ooL 

Clo, At your service. 

Laf. No, no, no. 

Clo. Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can 
serve as great a prince as you are. 

Laf. Who's that? a Frenchman? 40 

Clo. Faith, sir, a' has an English name; but 
his iisnomy is more hotter in France than there. 

Laf. What prince is that? 

do. The black prince, sir; aliaSy the prince 
of darkness; a/ta«, the devil. 

Laf. Hold thee, there's my purse: I give 
thee not this to suggest^ thee from thy master 
thou talkest of; serve him still. 48 

Clo. I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always 
loved a great tire; and the master I speak of 
ever keeps a good fire. But, sure, he is the 
prince of the world, let his nobility remain 
in 's court I am for the house with the nar- 
row gate, which I take to be too little for 
pomp to enter: some that humble themselves 
may; but the many will be too chill and ten- 
der, and they '11 be for the flowery way that 
leads to the broad gate and the great fire. 58 

Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a- weary 
of thee; and I tell thee so before, because I 
would not fall out with thee.] Go thy ways: 
let my horses be well looked to, without any 
tricks. 

Clo. If I put any tricks upon 'em, sir, they 
shall be jades' tricks; which are their own 
right by the law of nature. [Exit. 

Laf A shrewd knave and an unhappy.* 

Count. So he is. My lord that's gone made 
himself much sport out of him: by his au- 
thority he remains here, which he thinks is a 
patent for his sauciness ; and, indeed, he has 
no pace,' but runs where he wilL 7i 

Laf. I like him well; 'tis not amisa And 
I was about to tell you, since I heard of the 
good lady's death, and that my lord your son 



1 Suggett, sedace. * Unhappy, roguiih. 

s No pace, no settled, orderly habits. 
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was upon his return home, I moved the king 
my master to speak in the behalf of my 
daughter; which, in the minority of them 
both, his majesty, out of a self-gracious re- 
membrance, did first propose: his highness 
hath promised me to do it: and, to stop up the 
displeasure he hath conceived against your 
son, there is no fitter matter. How does your 
ladyship like it? 82 

Count. With very much content, my lord ; 
and I wish it happily effected. 

Laf His highness comes post from Mar- 
seilles, of as able body as when he numbered 
thirty: he will be here to-morrow, or I am de- 
ceived by him that in such intelligence liath 
seldom failed. 8S 

Count. It rejoices me that I hope I shall see 
him ere I die. I have letters that my son will 
be here to-night: I shall beseech your lord- 
ship to remain with me till they meet to- 
gether. 

[Za/. Madam, I was thinking with what, 
manners I might safely be admitted. '. 

Count. You need but plead your honourable 
privilege. 

Laf Lady, of that I have made a bold 
charter; but, I tliank my God, it holds yet.] 

Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. O madam, yonder 's my lord your son 
with a patch of velvet on 's face : whether 
there be a scar under 't or no, the velvet 
knows; but 't is a goodly patch of velvet: Qhis; 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, \ 
but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Laf A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a! 
good livery of honour; so belike is that 

Clo. But it is your carbonadoed* face.] ( 

Laf Let us go see your son, I pray you: I 
long to talk with the young noble soldier. io» 

[Exeunt Countess and Lafeu. 

Clo. Faith, there 's a dozen of 'em, with de- 
licate fine hats, and most courteous feathers, 
which bow the head and nod at every man. 

[ExiL 

« Carbofivadoed, disflgured with cats. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



SceseL Theoxut of Frai>ce,near ManeiUu. 

Enter Helesa, Widow, aiul Di.uiA, irith (in 

AtlendaiiU 

Hd. But tliis exceeding posting day aii<i 

Must wt^ur your spirits low; weamuut help it 
But, sinee you 've made the days tuiil nigbt> 

To wear your geutle limbs in my utfiiirs, 
Be bold yuu do iio grow in my requital 
Aa nothing caw unroot you. — In hai>py time;— 



TLia iiinii niay help me to his majesty's ear, 
If he vuuld H)>eud his power. — God save you, 

(ifiit. Aud you. 

lid. Sir, I have seeu you iu the court of 

Grat. I have l)een sometimes there. 

Ihl. I do presuuie, Hir, tluit you lire notfall'u 

Fioni the report that goes ii])on your gooilnese; 
Aud therefore, goadeil with most idiarp occa- 

Wliich lay nice mauneN by, I [nit you to 
The use of your own virtues; for the which 
I shall continue thankful. 

GtAt. Wliat's your will) 

Hel. That it will pleane you 
Tu give this poor petition to the king; 
Aud aid me with that store of power you have 
To coiue into hia presence. !1 

Oe,it. The kiug 's not here. 

Hil. Not here, sir I 

Geia. Not, indeed: 

He hence remov'd laat night, aud with nioi'e 

Than is his use. 

Wid. Lord, how we lose our pains ! 

Uel. All's well tbat bkds well yet, 
Tlougb time seem so adv£rae and means un- 
fit— 
I do lieseech you, whither is he gonel 

dent. Marry, aa I take it, to Bouaiilon; 
Whither I am going. 

Ud. I do beseech you, sir, 



Since you are like to see the king before me. 
Commend the juiiier to his gracious hand; :ii 
Which, I presume, shall render you no bhime, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it. 
I will come after you with what good speed 
Our means will make us means. 




Utnt. Tliis 1 11 do for -^ow, 

lid. And you aliall find yourself to be well 
thauk'd, 
Whate'er falls more. — We must to horse 

Go, go, provide. \Exmnt. 



Enter C^ows, mettiiig Parolles in tattered 

apparel. 

Par. Good Monsieur Lavache, give my 

Lonl Lafeu thin letter : I have ere now, sir, 
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been better knowu to you, when I have held 
familiarity with fresher clothes; but I am 
now, sir, muddied in Fortune's mood, aiid 
amell somewhat strong of her atroug dis- 
pleasure. 

Ch. Truly, Foituue's displeasure is but 
sluttish, if it smell so strongly as thou speak- 
'est of: [I will henceforth eat no fish of For- 
' tune's buttering. Prithee, allow tlie wind.' lo 



Par. Nay, you need uot to stop your nose, '' 
air; I spake but by a metaphor. l 

do. Indeed, sir, if your metaphor etiuk, I< 
will stop my nose ; or against any man's meta- ' 
phor. Prithee, get thee further. 

Par. Pray you, sir, deliver me tliis paper. ' 

Clo. Foh, prithee, stand away : a paper from 
Fortune's close-stool to give to a nobleman '. ] . 
Look, here h« comes himself. IS 




Elder Lafeu. 

' C Here is a pur of Fortune's, sir, or of Fortune's 
'. oat,— but not a musk-cat,— that has fallen into 
/the unclean fish{x>nd of her displeasure, and, 
^as he says, is muddied withal: ptay you, air, 
)use the carp as yon may; for he looks like 
fa jwor, decayed, ingenious,' foolish, rascally 
?kiiave. I do pity his distress in my similes 
}of comfort, and leave liim to your lordship.^ 
[K-dt. 
1 AUua Ue Kiiul. don't (top It, ituid to th« iHwvd 



Par. My lord, I am a man whom Fortune 
hath cruelly scratched. » 

Laf. And wJuit would you have me to do, 
't is too late to pare her nails now. [Wherein ', 
have you phiyed the kuavewith Fortune, that; 
she ^ould scratch you, who of herself is a^ 
good lady, and would not liave knaves thrived 
long under her?] Tliere'aacardecuefor you:| 
let the justices make you and Fortune friends; 
I am for other business. 

Par. I beseech your honour to hear me oue 
single word. 

Qifl/ You beg a single penny more: come?. 
you sliall lia 't; save your word, «i 
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> Par. ] My name, my good lord, is Paxolles. 
c Laf. QYou beg more than "word," then. — ] 
Cox^ my |)assion! give me your hand: — how 
does your drum? 

Par. O my good lord, you were the first 
that found me ! 

Laf. Was I, in sooth ? and I was the first 
that lost thee. 

Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in 

some grace, for you did bring me out. 50 

^ Laf. Out upon thee, knave ! [dost thou put 

.upon me at once both the office of God and 

^the devil? one brings thee in grace, and the 

? other brings thee out] [Trumpets sound.] The 

king's coming; I know by his trumpets. — 

Sirrah, inquire further after me; I had talk of 

you last night : though you are a fool and a 

knave, you shall eat; go to, follow. 

Par. I praise GkKi for you. [Exeunt. 

Scene IIL Bousillon. A room in the 
Countest^s house. 

Flourish, Enter Kino, Countess, Lafeu, 
the turo French Lords^ icith Attendants. 

King. We lost a jewel of her; and our esteem 
Was made much poorer by it: but your son. 
As mad in folly, lack'd the sense to know 
Her estimation home. 

Count. Tis past, my liege; 

And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done f the blaze of youth; 
When oil and fire, too strong for reason's force, 
Cerbears it, and bums on. 

King. My honoured lady, 

I have forgiven and forgotten all; 
Though my revenges were high* bent upon 
him, 10 

And w^atch'd the time to shoot 

Laf. This I must say, — 

But first I beg my pardon, — the young lord 
Did to his majesty, his mother, and his lady, 
Offence of mighty note; but to himself 
The greatest wrong of all: he lost a wife, 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes; whose words all ears took 
captive; 



1 Cox, Ood'B (disgniaed form of the word), 
a Rvgh, Tiolently. 



Whose dear perfection hearts that scom'd to 

serve 
Humbly called mistress. 

King. Praising what is lost 

Makes the remembrance dear. — Well, call 
him hither; — 20 

We 're reconcil'd, and the first view shall kill 
All repetition: — let him not ask our pardon; 
The nature of his great offence is dead, 
And deeper than oblivion we do bury 
Th' incensing relics of it: let him approach, 
A stranger, no offender; and inform him 
So 't is our will he should. 
First Geivt. I shall, my liege. [Exit. 

King. What says he to your daughter? 

have you spoke ? 
Laf. All that he is hath reference to your 

highness. 
King. Then shall we have a match. I Ve 
letters sent me 30 

That set him high in fame. 

Re-enter First Lordy ushering in Bertram. 

Ixif He looks well on 't 

King. I am not a day of season,^ 
For thou mayst see a sunshine and a hail 
In me at once: but to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way ; so stand thou forth. 
The time is fair again. 

Ber. [Kneeling] My high-repented blames, 
Dear sovereign, pardon to me. 

King. All is wholes 

[Bertram rises. 
Not one word more of the consumed time. 
Let's take the instant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'st decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 4i 
Steals ere we can effect them. You remember 
The daughter of this lord ] 

Ber. Admiringly, my liege: at first 
I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durst make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Q Where the impression of mine eye infixing. 
Contempt hisscomf ul perspective* did lend me. 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour;*! 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or express'd it stol'n; sol 
Extended or contracted all proportions 



s A day of ieason, a seasonable day. 

« Perspective, an optical glass. * Favcur, features. 
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To a most hideous object:] thence it came 
That she wliom all men prais'd,andwhom myself, 
Since I have lost, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
The dust that did offend it 

Ki)ig. Well excus'd: 

That thou didst love her, strikes some scores 

away 
From the great compt : but love that comes 

too late. 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried. 
To the great sender turns a sour offence, 
) Crying, " That 's good thiit 's gone." QOur rash 
i' faults 60 

<;Make trivial j)rice of serious things we have, 
'I Not knowing them until we know their grave: 
J Oft our displeasures,^ to oui-selves unjust, 
^Destroy our friends, and after weep their dust: 
J Our own love waking ciies to see what's done, 
^, While shameful hate sleeps out the afternoon.] 
Be this sweet Helen's knell, and now forget 

her. 
Send forth your amorous token for fair 

Maudlin: 
The main consents are had ; and here we '11 stay 
To see our widower's second maiTiage-day. 70 
Count. Which better than the first, O dear 
heaven, bless I 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cesse I ^ 
Litf. Come on, my son, in whom my house's 
name 
Must be digested,' give a favour from you. 
To sparkle in the spirits of my daughter, 
That she may quickly come. — 

[Bertram give* Lafeu a ring. 
By my old beard, 
And every liair that 's on't, Helen, that 's dead, 
Was a sweet creature: such a ring as this, 
Tlie last that e'er I took her leave at court, 
I saw u}K>u her finger. 
Ber. Hers it was not. 80 

King. Now, pray you, let me see it; for 
mine eye. 
While I was 8})eaking, oft was fasten'd to't — 
This ring was mine; and, when I gave it 

Helen, 
I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitied to help, tliat by this token 



1 Ditpleatureti, diBlikes. 

s CeMt, cease. 

s DigesUd, i.e. and to reduced to nothing, and lost 
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I would relieve her. Had you that craft, to 

reave* her 
Of what should stead her most \ 

Ber. My gracious sovereign, 

Howe'er it pleases you to take it so. 
The ruig was never hers. 

Count. Son, on my life, 

I 've seen her wear it; and she reckou'd it 90 
At her life's rate. 

Laf. I 'm sure I saw her wear it. 

Ber. You are deceiv'd, my lord ; she never 
saw it: 
In Florence was it from a casement thrown 

me, 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 
Of hertliat threw it: noble she was, and thought 
I stood engag'd : but when I had subscrib'd 
To mine own fortune,* and infonu'd her fully 
I could not answer in tliat course of honour 
As she liad made the overture, she ceas'd 
In heavy satisfaction,® and would never lOO 
Receive the ring again. 

King. Plutus himself. 

That knows the tinct^ and multi]>lying me- 
dicine. 
Hath not in nature's mystery more science 
Than I have in this ring : 't was mine, 't was 

Helen's, 
Whoever gave it you. Then, if you know- 
That you are well acquainted with yourself, 
Confess 'twas hers, and by what rough en- 
forcement 
You got it from her: she caU'd the saints to 

surety 
That she would never put it from her finger. 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed, — no 
Where you have never come, — or sent it us 
Upon her great disaster. 

Ber. She never saw it 

King. Thou si)eak'st it falsely, as I love 

mine honour; 

And mak'st conjectural fears to come into me, 

W^hich I would fain shut out If it should pi-ove 

That thou art so inhuman, — 't will not prove 

so; — 



* Reave, Iwreave, deprive. 

* Subgerib'd to miiie oicn fortune, acknowledged how 
matters stood with me. 

* Heavy Kitinf action, sorrowfol acquiescence. 
7 Tinct, tincture. 
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And yet I know not: — thou didst hate her 

deadly, 
And she is dead; which nothing, but to close 
Her eyes myself, could win me to believe, 
More than to see this ring. — Take him 
away. — [Ouards seize Bertram, 

j[My fore-jKist proofs, however the matter fall, 
J Shall Uix my f eai*8 of little vanity, 122 

$Ha\'ing vainly fear'd too httle. — Away witli 
< him :— ] 
We '11 sift this matter further. 

Ber. If you shall prove 

Thi;* ring wa.s ever hers, you sliall as easy 
Prove that I huslxindetl her l)ed in Florence, 
Where yet she never was. [E.vit^ guarded. 
King. I am wrapj)'d in dismal thinkings. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Oeat. Ciracious sovereign, 

Whether I've been to blame or no, I know not: 

[^Presenting a letter to the King. 
Here 's a petition from a Florentine, i3o 

Who hath for four or live removes^ come short 
To tender it lierself. I undei-took it, 
VaiKjuLsh'd thereto by the fair grace and speech 
Of the i)Oor su])pliant, who by this, I know, 
1« here attending: Qher business looks in her 
With jui im^iorting- visiige; and she told me, 
In a sweet verbal brief, it did concern 
' Your highness with hei*self. ] 138 

King. [Rends] " Upon his many protestations 
to inarr>'^ me when his wife was dead, I blush to 
say it, he won me. Now is the Count Rousillon a 
widower : hu tows are forfeited to me, and my hon- 
our's paid to him. He stole from Florence, taking 
no leave, and I follow him to his country for justice: 
grant it me, O king! in you it best lira; otherwise a 
seducer flourishes, and a poor maid is undone. 

Diana Capulet." 

Laf. I will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, 

and toll 3 for this: 

I'll none of him. 

King, The heavens have thought well on 

thee, Lafeu, 150 

To bring forth this discovery. — Seek these 

suitors: — 
Cro speedily and bring again the count. 

[Exeunt GeiUleman and some Attendants, 

I ReiHotetf stages of her Journey; for she failed to over- 
take the king. 
• Impvrting, significant > ToU, pay toll. 



I am afeard the life of Helen, lady, 153 

Was foully snatch'd. 
Count, Now, justice on the doers ! 

Re-enter Bertram, guarded. 

King. I wonder, sir, sith wives are mon- 
sters to you, 

And that you fly them as you swear them 
lordship, 

Yet you desire to marry. 

Re-enter Gentleman, imih Widow and 

Diana. 

What woman 's that ? 
J)ia. I am, my lord, a wret<:hed Florentine, 
Derived fi*om the ancient Cajiulet: 
My suit, as I do understand, you know, leo 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 
Wid. I am her mother, sir, whose age and 
honour 
Both sufl^er under this comphiint we bring; 
And both shiUl cease,* without your remedy. 
King, Come hither, count: do you know 

these women '{ 
Ber. My lord, I neither can nor will deny 
But that I know them: do they charge me 
further? 
Dia. Why do you look so strange upon your 

wife? 
Ber, She 's none of mine, my lord. 
Dia, If you shall marry. 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heaven's vows, aiid those are 
mine; iTi 

You give away myself, which is known mine; 
For I by vow am so embodied yours, 
That she which marries you must marry me, — 
Either both or none. 

Laf. [To Bertram] Your reputation comes 
too short for my daughter ; you are no hus- 
band for her. 

Ber. My loni, this is a fond and desperate 

creature, 

Wliom sometime I have laugh'd with: let your 

highness 179 

Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour 

Thiin for to think that I would sink it here. 

^ Ceate, come to an end, perish. 
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Kitig, Sir, for my thoughts, you have them 

ill to friend 182 

Till your deeds gain them: fairer prove your 

honour 
Than in my thought it lies ! 

Dia. Q Good my lord, 

I Aak him upon his oath, if he does think 
; He had not my virginity. 

King,"^ What say'st thou to her? 

Ber, She 's impudent, my lord. 

And was a common gamester to the camp. 

DitL He does me wrong, my lord; if I were so. 
He might have bought me at a common price: 
Do not believe him: O, behold this ring, 191 
[Showing it to the King and Countess. 
Whose high respect and rich validity^ 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that. 
He gave it to a commoner o' the camp. 
If I be one. 

Count. He blushes, and 't is it: 
Of six preceding ancestors, that gem. 
Conferred by testament to the sequent issue, 
Hath it been oVd and worn. This is his wife; 
That ring 's a thousand proofs. 

King. Methought you said 

You saw one here in court could witness it. 200 

DicL I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
So bad an instrument: his name 's Parolles. 

Laf. I saw the man to-day, if man he be. 

King. Find him, and bring him hither. 

[Exit Lafeu. 

Ber. What of him? 

He 's quoted for a most perfidious slave. 
With all the spots o' the world tax'd and 

debosh'd,* 
Whose nature sickens but to speak a truth. 
Am I or that or this for what he '11 utter. 
That will speak any thing? 

King. She hath that ring of yours. 

Ber. I think she has: certain it is I lik'd her, 
And boarded her i' the wanton way of youth: 
She knew her distance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint, 
As all impediments in fancy's course 214 

Are motives of more fancy; and, in fine. 
Her own suit, coming with her modern' grace, 
Subdu'd me to her rate: she got the ring; 



1 Validity, ralue. 
* Jfodtfm, modiah. 



* DthoOCd, debased. 
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[And I had that which any inferior might I 
At market-price have bought ^ \ 

Dia. I must be patient: 

You, that have tum'd off a first so noble wife, 
May justly diet me.* I pray you yet, — ssi 
Since you lack virtue, I will lose a husband, — 
Send for your ring, I will return it home. 
And give me mine again. 

Ber. I have it not. 

King, What ring was yours, I pray you? 

Dia. Sir, much like 

The same upon your finger. 

King. Know you this ring? this ring was 
his of late. 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, being arbed. 

King. The story, then, goes false, you threw 
it him 229 

Out of a casement 

Dia. I have spoke the truth. 

Ber. My lord, I do confess the ring was hers. 

King. You boggle* shrewdly, every feather 
starts you. — 

Re-enter Lafeu with Parolles. 

Is this the man you speak of? 

Dia. Ay, my lord. 

King. Tell me, sirrah, — but tell me true, I 
charge you, 
Not fearing the displeasure of your master. 
Which, on your just proceeding, I '11 keep off, — 
By him and by this woman here what know 
you? 

Par. So please your majesty, my master 
hath been an honourable gentleman: tricks 
he hath had in him, which gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come, to the purpose : did he 
love this woman ? 242 

Par. Faith, sir, he did love her; but how? 

King. How, I pray you? 

Par. He did love her, sir, as a gentleman 
loves a woman. 

King. How is that? 

Par. He loved her, sir, and loved her not 

King. As thou art a knave, and no knave. — 
What an equivocal companion^ is this! 250 

Par. I am a poor man, and at your ma- 
jesty's command. 

« Diet fne, put me under Btrlct treatment 

* Boggle, start aside, swerve. 

* Companion, contemptuously, as we xjn^ffllow. 
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Laf. He's a good drum, my lord, but a 
naughty^ orator. 

Dia. Do you know he promised me mar- 
riage? 

Par, Faith, I know more than I '11 speak. 

King, But wilt thou not speak all thou 

knowest? 257 

Par. Yes, so please your majesty. I did go 

between them, as I said ; but more than that, 

he loved her, — for, indeed, he was mad for 

her, and talked of Satan, and of Limbo, and 

of Furies, and I know not what: yet I was 

in that credit with them at that time, that I 

knew \jA their going to bed; and of other mo- 

'tions, as promising her marriage, and^ things 

which would derive me ill will to speak of; 

therefore I will not speak what I know. 

King, Thou hast spoken all already, unless 
thou canst say they are married: but thou 
art too fine* in thy evidence ; therefore stand 
aside. — 270 

This ring, you say, was yours? 

Dia, Ay, my good lord. 

King, Where did you buy it? or who gave 

it you ? 
Dia, It was not given me, nor I did not 

buy it. 
King, Who lent it you? 
Dia, It was not lent me neither. 

King, Where did you find it, then? 
Dia. I found it not 

Kiixg, If it were yours by none of all these 
ways, 
How could you give it him? 
Dia, I never gave 't him. 

Laf, This woman 's an easy glove, my lord; 
she goes off and on at pleasure. 
King, Tliis ring was mine; I gave it his 
first wife. 280 

Dia, It might be yours or hers, for aught I 

know. 
King. Take her away; I do not like her now; 
To prison with her: and away with him. — 
Unless thou tell'st me where thou hadst this 

ring, 
Thou diest within this hour. 
Dia, I '11 never tell you. 

King, Take her away. 



1 Xaughty, good-for-nothing. > Fine^ subtle. 



Dia. 1 11 put in bail, my liege. 

King, 1 think thee now some common cus- 
tomer. 
^Dia, By Jove, if ever I knew man, 'twas 

you. 
King, Wherefore hast thou accus'd him all 

this while ? 
Dia, Because he's guilty, and he is not 
guilty: 290 

He knows I am no maid, and he '11 swear to 't; 
I '11 swear I am a maid, and he knows not. 
Great king, I am no strumpet, by my life; 
I 'm either maid, or else this old man's wife.^ 
King, She does abuse our ears: to prison 

with her. 
Dia, Grood mother, fetch my bail. [She gives 
Widow the ring.] — Stay, royal sir: 

[Exit Widow. 
The jeweller that owes the ring is sent for, 
And he shall surety me. But for this lord. 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himself, 
Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit 
him: 800 

QHe knows himself my bed he hath defil'd; 
And at that time he got his wife with child: 
Dead though she be, she feels her young one 

kick:] 
So there's my riddle, — One that's dead is 

quick: 
And now behold the meaning. 

Ke-enter Widow, tnth Helena. 

Kitig, Is there no exorcist 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 
Is 't real that I see? 

Jlel. No, my good lord ; 

'T is but the shadow of a wife you see. 
The name, and not the thing. 

Ber, Both, both: — O, pardon! 

Ilel. QO my good lord, when I was like this^ 
maid, sio^ 

I found you wondrous kind.] There is yourc 

ring; 
And, look you, here 's your letter; this it says: 
" When from my finger you can get this ring. 
And are by me with child, &c." This is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won ? 
Ber, If she, my liege, can make me know 
this clearly, 
I '11 love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 
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Ilel. If it ai)i)ear not plain, and prove 

untrue, 
Deadly divorce step between me and you I — 
\To Cminteiis\ O my dear mother, do 1 »iee you 

living] 320 

Laf. Mine eyes smell onions; I shall weep 

anon : — 
[To Pantiles] Good Tom Drum, lend me a 
handkerclier : si>, I thank thee : wait on me 
home, I '11 make siK^rt with thee: let thy cour- 
tesies alone, the}' are scun'y ones. 

King. Let us fi*om j)oint to j)oint this storj- 

know, 
To make the even truth in j)leasui'e flow. — 
[ToJJiana] If thoube'at yet a fresh iuicropi)ed 

flower, 
Choose thou thy Imslxind, and I'll juay thy 

dower; 328 

For I can guess that, by thy honest aid, 
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Thou kept'st a wife hei-self, thyself a maid. — 
Of that, and all the progi'ess, more mid less. 
Resolvedly* more leisui*e shall exi)reas: 3J2 
All yet seems well; and if it end so meet. 
The bitter jKist, moi*e welcome is the sweet. 

[MaurisL 

Epilogue. 

QThe king's a beggar, now the pLiy is done: 
All is well ended, if this suit be won. 
That you express content; which we will piy. 
With strife to jJease you, day exceeiling day: 
Ours he your patience then, and yours our 

JKU'ts; 33 J; 

Your gentle hands lend us, and tiike our. 
heails. [Kiriiiit. ]{ 

1 liiiolvedly, clearly. 
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and Dumain, Jan., to his brother; the lattet'i Chriitian 
name not being mentioned. The First Soldier, who playi 
the part of the Interpreter, is generally known by that 
title, as appears from the notices of the performance 
of this play. We hare therefore given a somewhat fuller 
description of the Dramatis Personae than that usually 
given; and though we have not ventured to go so far as to 
adapt into the list of Dramatis Persona) the names to be 
found in Kemble's acting edition, yet it would be a very 
great convenience if, as far as concerns the First and 
Second Lord, editors were to agree to adopt the names of 
Dumain and Letois, for the first of which, as we have 
already said, there is a justification in the text— f. a. x. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

2. Line 5: to whom I am now in uxird.— Wardship was 
one of the feudal Incidents. In virtue of it the lord had 
the care of his tenant's person during his minority, and 
enjoyed the profits of his estate. By another " Incident," 
that of marriage, the lord had the right of tendering a 
husband to his female wards, or a wife to his male wards; 
a refusal involving the forfeit of the value of the mar- 
riage, that Is, the sum that any one would give the lord 
for such an alliance. These customs prevailed in England 
and in some parts of Germany, but In no province of 
France with the exception of Normandy. Shakespeare, 
however, Is not responsible for whatever error there may 
be in making the French king impose a wife upon Ber- 
tram, as he only followed the original story. See Hallam, 
Middle Ages, voL I. p. 177, ed. 1853. 

8. Lines 10-12: who^ worthinent would ttir it up where it 
wanted, rcUher than lack it where there is mch abundance. 
— So worthy a gentleman as Bertram would be more 
likely to arouse kindly feelings in a man of defective 
sympathies, than fail to win them from so generous a 
heart as that of the King of France. Warburton altered 
lack to slack, wliich, says Capell, "is the very term the 
place calls for; and so natural a correction, that he who 
does not embrace it, must be under the influence of some 
great prepossession." 

4. Lines 47-40: tr^re an unclean mind carries virtuous 
qualities, there commendations go vrith pity,— they are 
virtues and traitors too.— Wliile we commend his virtues 
we naturally feel pity for the man in whom tliey are but 
bright spots In a nature otherwise vicious; but why are 
tiiese virtues called traitors? Surely not, as Johnson 
thought, because they betray his too confiding friends 
into evil courses, but liecause they are false to, Inconsis- 
tent with, the rest of his character. 

5. Line 58: livelihood.— lAyeWnew, not used by Shake- 
speare in its modem sense. Compare: 

With this she seUeth on his sweatin>; pabn, 
The precedent of pith and livelihood. 

—Venus and Ad. 25, 36. 

& Line Gl : fAan to Aaoe it. —F. 1 reads "tAen to haue—." 
The reading in the text is due to Dyce. For the insertion 
of to in the second member of the comparison Abbott 
(Shakespearian Grammar, H10)quotes Bacon (Essays, 103): 
*'In a word, a man were better relate himself to a Statue 
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or Picture, than to suffer his thoughts to pass in smother " 
Capell printed: " than have it" 

7. Lines 65, 66: 1/ the livir^ be enemy to the grief % the 
excess makes it soon mortal— It grief in any shape is the 
enemy of the living, excessive Indulgenc-e in it must soon 
make of It a fatal or deadly enemy. It Is to this sentiment 
that Lafeu refers (1. 68): " How understand we that?" 

8. Line 85: The best icishes, &c.— Since Bowe the whole 
of this speech has been given as spoken to Helena. On 
the suggestion of Dr. Brinsley Nicholson (Shakespeariaiia, 
vol. i. p. 54) I have assumed the first part of it: "The 
best wishes that can be forged in your thoughts be ser- 
vants to you"— to be addressed to the countess. 

9. Lines 91, 92: 

thew great tears grace his remembrance more 
Than those I shed for him, 

Xot, as Johnson supposed, the tears shed by great people, 
the King and Countess, but, as Monck Mason says, " the 
big and copious tears she then shed herself, which were 
caused in reality by Bertram's departure, though attri- 
buted by Lafeu and the Ck)untess to the loss of her father; 
and from this misapprehension of theirs graced his re- 
membrance more than those she actually shed for him." 

10. Line 100: sphere.— The sphere of a star is the orbit 
in which it moves; and this Is generally tlie sense in which 
Shakespeare uses the word; he rarely applies it to the star 
itself, as In the following:— 

all kind of natures 
That labour on the bosom of this x/A^rr.— Timon, i. i. 65, 66. 

11. Line 106: In our hearts TABLE.— The table Is the 
material on which the picture is drawn; compare: 

Mine eye hath play'd the painter and hath stell'd 
Thy beauty's form in tafilr of my heart.— Soon. xxIt. 

12. Lines 114-116:] 

That they take place, when virtue*s steely bones 
Look bleak t" the cold wind: withal, full qft we see 
Cold wisdom uniting on av^ERFLVOVS folly. 

The vices of Parolles suit him so well that tliey enable 
him to take precedence over men of unattractive, un- 
yielding virtue; he is received Into good society when 
they are left out in the cold, and wisdom starves while 
folly has more than enough. 
For this use of "superfluous" compare: 

Let the sn/er/fupus and /////-dieted man. 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly. 

—Lear, It. i. 70-79. 

13. Line 150: He that hangs himself, d^c— He that hangs 
himself and a virgin are, in this circumstance, alike; they 
arc botli self-destroyers.— Malone. 

14. Line 160: within TEN year it will make itself TEN.- 
F. 1 reads "within ten yeare it will make it selfe two;" 
which is clearly wrong. The correction is due to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. 

16. Line 171: which WEAR fu>t noio.—¥. 1 reads "which 
toere not now." Tlie correction is Howe's. 

16. Line 170: Xot my virginity yet.— This speech has 
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caused mach perplexity to the commentators. Johnson 
sa>'s: "The whole speech is abrupt, unconnected and 
obscure;" and Warburtun is persuaded that "the eight 
lines following friend (JL 181) is the nonsense of some 
fuolidh conceited player," who, finding a thousand loves 
mentioned and only three enumerated, added a few more 
of his own. The obscurity, however, is not so great as 
appears at first sight The chief difficulty is the occur- 
rence of the word there^ without anything being mentioned 
to which it could refer: 'There thall your inoMter have a 
tkovMttd loceM'O- IM))- From 1. 101: ' The court 't a learn- 
inff-place,' it is clear that, with possibly a secret undercur- 
rent of reference to herself (Bolfc), the place in Helena's 
mind is the courts where Bertram would \w entangleil in 
all these thousand love affairs. Nevertheless tlie transi- 
tion from the short line *not my virginity yet' is abrupt, 
and pertiape intentionally so. Sir Philip Perring (Hani 
Knots in Shakespeare, 1886, p. 151) snys: "A short line here 
is surely not out of place, where the subject is cut short — 
nhere tliere is a break, a pause— perhaps a silent wish, a 
secret sigh; where at any rate thcrt: is a marked crisis in 
the cimversation, and Helena has to extemporize another 
more appropriate but not less engaging topic." If this 
explanation does not satisfy us, we must take refuge in 
the supposition that some words have l)een lost, the re- 
covery of which will complete the sense; and accordingly 
Hanmer reads: 

Not ray virionity yet. — You're for the court: 
There shall your master, ice. 

This reading was adopted by Capell, while ^lalone sug- 
gesteil that the omission is in Parolles's speech, and that 
after the words "'tis a withered x>ear" we should read, 
''I am now bound for the court; will you anything with 
it? [Le. the court]." It may be noticed that tlie Folio has 
only a colon at yet, a fact which, so far as it is of any 
value at all, tends to show that the line is incomplete. 
As they stand the words "Not my virginity yet" are a 
ivply to Parolles's question, " Will you anything witli it?" 
and mean "I will nothing with my virginity yet" 

17. Line 181: A mother, and a mietrett, dc— Tliese are 
the names Helena applies to the various mistresses who 
wUl captivate Bertram at court ; for instance, a rare and 
matchless dame would lie a jthoenix, and one who com- 
mands him and his affections, a captain. 

IS. Line 188: ehriitendomg. — Christian names— the only 
time Shakespeare uses the word in this sense. Malone 
quotes Nash, Four Letters Confuted (1503): "But for an 
aath'>r to renounce his C^riitendome to write in his owne 
commendation, to refuse the name which his Godfathers 
and Ciodmothers gave him in his baptisme," &c. 

19. Line 218: a virtue of a good wiitg.—The meaning of 
this passage appears to be this: "If your valour will 
suffer you to go backward for advantage, and your fear 
for the same reason will make you run away, the com- 
position that your valour and fear make in you, must be 
a Ttrtae that will fly far and swiftly." A bird qf a good 
ving is a bird of swift and strong flight— Jfa/urA; Maiton. 

10. Line 227: %t^en thou ha^ none, remember thy 
friends.— Dyce quotes W. W. Williams (The Parthenon, 



Nov. 1, 1862, p. 848), who proposed to read: "when thou 
hast money, remember tliy friends." 

21. Lines 237, 238: 
The mightiest SPACE in fortune nature bringn 
To join like likes, and kiss like NATI\'E things. 

Malone correctly gives the meaning: "The affections 
given us by nature often unite persons between whom for- 
tune or accident has place<l the greatest distance or dis- 
parity; and cause them to join like likes (instar parium), 
like persons in the same situation or rank of life." Space 
will then )>e put for Kpaeen, acconling to the metrical 
usage, by which "the plural and possessive cases of nouns 
in which the singular ends in s, se, s». ce and ge are fre- 
quently written . . . without the additional syllable" 
(Abbott, Sh. Oram. » 471). See also W. S. Walker, 
Shake8i>eare'B Versification, art li. p. 243, where a large 
number of examples ar^ quoted. For "native" in the 
sense of congenial, kindred comi>are: 

'tis often seen 
Ado|ition strives with nature : and choice breeds 
A uatnx slip to us from forei|;n seeds. — Act i. 3. 150-152. 

and 

The head is not more tnitizv to the heart.— Hamlet, I. a. 47. 

22. Line 241: What HATH BEES cassot &«.— Hanmer 
suggestetl: " ^^llat hath not been can't be;" and so D}'ce; 
but I agree with Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p. 153) 
in thinking the change unneccssar}'. Tliese timid ven- 
turers regard as imjioasiblc what, in spite of their ob- 
stinate refusal to Ijclieve it, has actually taken place. 

ACT I. ScKXE 2. 

23. Line 1: Senoy^.— The Sanegi, an they are termed by 
Boccace. Painter, who translates him, calls them Senois. 
They were the i)eople of a small republic, of which the 

' cu]>ital was Sienna. Tlie (lorentincs were at perpetual 
variance with ttiem.—Steecens. 

24. Line 11: lie haUi arm'd our answer. — He hath fur- 
nished us with a ready and fit answer. 

25. Line 18: Count B<)U8ILU>N.— The Folio, which here 
has Count liosignoU, usuall}' speUs the word liossillioti. 
Painter has Rossiglione. 

26. Lines 33-36: 

but they may jest. 

Till their own scorn return to them unnoted 
Ere they can hide their levity in hotiour: 
So like a courtier, &c. 

Tlie punctuation is that of the Folio. Sir William Black- 
stone (approved by CaiH:ll, Steevens, and Dyce) proposed 
to punctuate: 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour. 
So like a courtier. 

But the original punctuation gives the 1>ettcr sense: " The 
young lords of the present day, ' says tlie king, " may go 
on with their mockeries till no one pays any attention 
to them, and without that power of keeping their folly 
within the Iwnnds rwiuired by self-resiKJct which Ber- 
tram's father had. lie was so much all that a courteous 
gentleman ought to be that his pride was without con- 
tempt, and his sharpness without bitterness, unless in- 

til 
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deed it was hit equal who had roused him: his sense of 
honour was a perfectly regulated clock, of which his 
tongue was the hammer, and ever struck the note of dis- 
approbation when the hand pointed to the right moment, 
and then only." The Globe editors mark line 36 as cor- 
rupt 

27. Line 45: In their poor praiie he humbled. — Sir 
Philip Perring seems to me very happy in his interpreta- 
tion of these words: "in the sentence 'he humbled' I 
catch the ipsitsima verba of the humble poor— their own 
poor way of expressing their appreciation of the great 
man's condescension " (Hard Knots, p. 1&5). He humbled, 
then, is in the phrase of ' ' creatures uf another place, ""he 
made himself humble." Malone explains it, "he being 
humbled in their poor praise," i.e. humbling himself by 
accepting their praises. The Globe editors mark the line 
as corrupt 

28. Lines 50. 51: 

So in APPROOF lives not hie epitaph 
A» in your royal speech. 

Approqf, as in ii. 5. 3: " of very valiant approo/,*' is the 
state of being approved; and the lines mean, as Dr. 
Schmidt explains, after Heath and Malone, "His epitaph 
receives by nothing such conflrmation and living truth as 
by your speech." 

29. Lines 59, 60: 

After my /lame laeke oil, to be the snuff 
0/ younger spirits. 

Snuff is the burnt wick, and used metaphorically for a 
feeble and expiring old age, and the words mean " to be 
called a snuff by younger spirits. " Compare: 

.My snujfund loathed part of nature should 

Burn itself out. —Lear, iv. 6. 39, 4a 

30. Lines 01, 62: 

whose judgments are 
Mere fathers (if their garments. 
Johnson explains this: "Who have no other use of their 
faculties than to invent new modes of dress." 

ACT L Scene 3. 

31. — Steevens calls attention to some verses by William 
Cartwright prefixed to the folio Beaumont & Fletcher, 
1647, which may have reference to this dialogue between 
the Countess and the Clown, or to that between Olivia 
and the Clown in Twelfth Night, act i. sc. 5. : 

Shake^^pcare to thee was dull, whose best Jest lyes 
r th' I^idies questions, and the Fooles replyes ; 
Old fashioita'd wit, which walkt from town to town 
In tum'd Hose, which our fathers call'd the Clown ; 
Whose wit our nice times would obsceannesse call. 
And which made Bawdry passe for Comicall. 

—Ed. 1647, sig. dab. 

32. Line 8: Madam, the care 1 have Aad to even your 
eontsfit, ^.— "It ill becomes me to publish my deserts 
myself; I would have you look in the reconl of my deeds, 
to discover the trouble I have taken to act up to your 
satisfaction." For the verb even in this sense compare: 

There 's more to be considered : but we "11 eryri 

All that good time will i^ive us (and so make the most of It). 

— Cymbeline, iii. 4. 184, 185. 
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33. Line 20: to go to the world.— To be married. Com- 
IMure: "Thus goes every one to the world but I, and I am 
sunburnt; I may sit in a comer and cry heigh-ho for a 
husband !" (Much Ado, ii. I. 331). And "a woman of the 
world" is a married woman. "I hope it is no dishonest 
desire to desire to l>e a icoman of the world" (As Yoo 
Like It, V. 3. 3). 

34. Line 20: Isbel the woman and /.— F. 1 has "labeU 
the woman and w"; the correction was made in F. 2. 

36. Line 25: Service is no heritage.— Accor^ng to Rit- 
son a proverbial expression. The connection seems to be, 
" if service is no blessing, children are." The Rev. John 
Hunter (ed. 1873) quotes Psalm cxxvii. 3, "Lo, childnn 
are an heritage of the Lord." 

36. Line 46: You're shaUow, tnadam, in great friends. 
— "You don't understand fully what a great friend is." 
Hanmer altered to "you'r shallow, madam; e'en great 
friends;" and the change was adopted by Capell, Mklone, 
and Dyce. 

87. Line 49: to in the crop, spelt Inne in the Folio, is 
to get it in, harvest it 

38. Lines 55, 56: young Charbon the puritan and old 
Poysam the paptat.-yLsXone suggested that Poysam was a 
misprint for Poisson, alluding to the custom of eating fish 
on fast-<lays; and that Charlton, " Firebrand," was an al- 
lusion to the fiery zeal, of the Puritans. I>yce quotes a 
writer in Notes and Queries, Aug. 8, 1863, p. 106. After 
dismissing the latter part of Malone's conjectures as mi- 
satisfactory this writer continues: "As however Poisson is 
significant of the fasting and self-denying Papist, so I 
think Charbon, Chairlwn, or Chairbounne was given au- 
thentically to the fast-denying or sleek Puritan as derivable 
from chair bonne, or bonne chair. The antithesis and the 
appropriateness of the allusions prove the truth of these 
emendations and interpretations; and if other proof were 
wanting, it is to be found in this, that l^hakespeare has 
clearly appropriated to his own purposes the old French 
proverb, 'Jeune chair, et viel poisson '—yoiifi^ flesh and 
old fish (are the daintiest). Hence also, the full meaning 
intended to l)e conveye<l is not that some, but that the 
best men, whatever their age or whatever may l>e their 
own or their wives' religious opinions, all share; the com- 
mon fate." 

39. Line 58: they may JOUL horns together.— Tor joul 
(te. dash, thrust), compare: "That skull had a tongue in 
it, and could sing once: how the knave jowls it to the 
ground, as if it were Cain's jawbone" (Hamlet, v. 1. 83). 

40. Line 64: the ballad.— Hteeveni quotes John Grange, 
The Golden Aphroditis, whereuuto \ye annexe<l his Gar- 
den, 1577: 

Content yourself as well as I, let reason rule your mind. 
As cuckuldes come by destinie, so cuckowes slnfif by kind. 

41. Line 00: but oxr every blazing star. — F. 1 has **ore 
ever)'; " the emendation is due to the Collier MR. Staun- 
ton printed " fore." 

42. Line 96: That man should be at trotnan's command, 
dc— " 'Tis a wonder if a man should execute a woman's 
commands, and yet no mischief be done! But then 
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' like mine, though not very precise or puritanical, 
no miacliief ; it will bear itself humbly, and do my 
idding, though all the while secretly priding itself 
vn excellence." The Puritans, as everybody knows, 
.olent offence at the surplice, and tlielr "big 
would brook nothing more ornamental than the 
own. The surplice might be styled a surplice of 
y when worn in humble submission to the orders 
hurch. Steevens quotes A Match at Midnight, 1633 
y, ed. Hazlitt, vol. xili. p. U): "H' has turned his 
1 for all the world like a Puritan's at the sight 
plice;" and The Hollander. 1040: "A puritan who, 
I he saw a surplice in the church would needs hang 
in the bell-ropes." 

no puritan " Tyrwhitt proposed a puritan; "though 
' be a puritan, i.t. strictly moral, it will not stand 
tinately against the iujunctiousof the church, but 
nbly submit itself to them." This conjecture had 
iroTal of Malune, but tlie original reading gives 
itly good sense. ^ 

Ine 118 : Lovf iio god that would not eztend hu 
>2(LT tcheie qualUui tcere level.— OiUy, as Schmidt 
»at, is used as if the sentence were not negative, 
rmative = " that would extend it only where, &c." 

Ine 119: Diax no queen of virgins. — The words 
M> were inserted by Theobald. The Folio has 
, Qoeene of Virgins, that.' Ac. For tlie word 
applied to a female, compare: 

Pardun. goddes& of the night, 
Thrtse that slew thy virgin kMiijht. 

—Much Ado, V. 3. X2, 13. 

gin knight is Hero, who, like Helena, belonged to 
order of chastity. See Much Ado, note 3b6. 

ine 120: that ipould suffer her poor knight ttur- 
-Bowe unnecessarily inserted " to be " before " sur- 
' Dyce quotes: 

And suffer not their mouthes shut up, oh Lord, 
Which still thy name with praises doo record. 

—Drayton's Harmonic of the Church, 1591, sig. F 2. 

[net 157, 158: 

Thai this dittemper'd messenger of vcei^ 
The many-coloured Iris, rouiuls thine eyet 

ig* Mys Henley, to " tliat suffusion of colours which 
rs around the sight when the eye-lashes are wet 
in," he compares: 

And round about her tear-distained eye 

Blue circles stream'd like raiuiaws in the sky. 

—Rape of Lucrece, 1586, 1587. 

ne 177: The mystery qf your loneliness.— Theo- 
orrection for the louelinesse of the Folioa 

ae 183: th' one to th' other. F. 1 has '* 'ton tooth 
her" a manifest printer's error. 

ne 184.— The plural behaviours Is here, as often 
re, used in the sense of "gestures," "maimers;" 
e man, seeing how much another man is a fool when 
»tet his behaviours to love" (Much Ado, it 3. 7). 

ne IM: bond. — For this word in the sense of 
m, compare "you make my bonds still greater," 



i.e. my oHigiUions to you (Measure for Measure, v. 1. 8); 

and: 

To build his fortune I will strain a little 

For "t is a bond in men. 

— Timon of Athens. L i. 143, 144. 

61. Line 197: appeach'd,— For this sense of appeach'd= 

informed against, compare: 

were he twenty times my son, 
I would afftach him. —Rich. IL t. 3. xoi, 102. 

62. Line 208: this CAPTIOUS ami intenibLe sieve.— 
Farmer supposed captious to be a contraction of capa- 
cious; Malone thouglit it only signified "capable of 
receiving what was put into it." No other instance of 
the word is known. Intenible is the reading of F. 2; 
F. 1 has intern ibU. 

63. Line 210: And lack not to lose still.— It, like the 
daughters of Danaus, she still kept on pouring water 
into a sieve, though the supply never failed, she lostitalL 
Her love failed not, but since it never was rewarded it 
was thrown away. 

64. Lines 218, 219: 

Wish chastely, and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herself and love. 

Malone proposed to read: 

Love dearly, and wi&h cha^itely. that, dec, 

but the separation of the dependent clause from "wish" 
by another verb is but the result of rapid compositioiL 
The words of course mean: " If you ever entertained an 
honest passion which implies the union of chastity and 
desire, of Diana and Vemis, then pity me." 

66. Line 226: 1 wiU teU truth.— So F. 1; F. 2 has "I will 
tell true." 

66. Line 229: manifest experience=experieBce mani- 
fested to the world. W. S. Walker ^Critical Examination 
of the Text of Shakespeare, 1800, vol ii. p. 245) proposed 
inantfold, and so Dyce. 

67. Lines 232, 233: 

As notes, tcho^ faculties indusioe toere 
More than they tcere in iwte. 

" As prescriptions which were really more powerful than 
they were reputed to be." They were in note=ao far 
as note has been taken of them. [Schmidt explains m- 
clusive: "full of force and import;" but does not more 
iticlusive mean "including more qualities," i.e. "more 
comprehensive"? F. A. M.] 

68. Lines 248-251: 

There 's something in 't 

THAT his good receipt 

ShaUfor my legacy, be sanctified. 

For in't Hanmer unnecessarily substituted hints, which, 
besides, is not used elsewhere by Shakespeare as a verb. 
That is, as very often, used to introduce a fact supposed 
to be in connection with what precedes="it being the 
case that" The following passages will well illustrate 
this use:— 

What foul play had we, that we came from thence? 

—Tempest. L a. 6a 
I doubt he be not well, that he comes not home. 

—Merry Wives, L 4. 4> 
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ACT 11. Scans 1 



NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL act ii. f 



u Uy alUmpL—Inlo ii IrequenUr 



ACT II. Scene 1. 

SO. L1d«1, £: 

yartatU, i/oung Icmii: tlitu icarliit prineipUi 
Do not throa /mm yoai^and you, m^ totit, farnMlL 
It tipfeta Irutu ut L I. 13-lS— 

that Uie roDDg lord! had lean tnun the king to eaponia 
either aide Id the Tiucui qiuurel Hence we may coii' 
vlode, with the CuubHdtte editun, that there are two 
putlu of lunli taking leave of the Ung hen,— the paitr 
who were going tu Join the Flunntlneij and the party 
Hhu were gulnj{ to join the aenoyB, and the king tnrni 
flnt tu the one and then to the olher. 
«1. Unei3-S: 

Share the adcia bttaixt j/oti; if b*Ak gain, all 
Tht sifl doth itrttdt iUaf/ at 'tit rewit'd. 
And it tiwughJoT both. 
If both parties of young lorda codeavoiu to profit by it, 
and make It tlielr ohd, the good adilce the king hai given 
them will be > gift ample enough lor both. 



a. Line 



urbem coadilata. Latiniuna la coit 
mon In teamed wrtten auch ai Uac 
•eiynreluSbakMpeare. Milton ni 



n 12-14: 



Thim BATED that inirrit tnit the Jail 

O] thi but nunarcAy— (M (Aol irou comt, Ac 

The Folloa read Kightr Italy. I have ventured to print 

8chmld['ici>nlectiirehvA(i.e."inut,""eiaIted") Italy; 

the paieage then beconiei talrly Intelligible. 

II »o takeAoCed lonieau "beaten down," "nibdaed," 



le AdHatlc," 



qoairel between theae two itatel— luch ai that of USS 
menUnoed by Staunton. For the traiuowork of tbe play 
be waa (Imply following Palnter'i (tory, wlthont any hla- 
torlcal ipeciflcationi flbatever. Thue the King of France 
U limply King of Francej and not Charlei VIII., who In- 
vaded Italy In liH and made an alliance with the Honn- 
Une, or any olher Intllvldaal king. Of thoae who retain 
the original reading, "higher Italy," aome give it a geo- 
graphical ilgnlflcatJan: "the aide nex 
aayi llanmer, '-waa denamlnalsd the higher 
the other aide the lower;" bnt both Florence and Sienna 
are on the loaer aide, and Capell accordingly iaya that 
"the poet haa madea little mlatake, niing 'hightr where 
heihould havcnlU'loweiibnt thiilaof nomoinent:" 
while JohOKin eiplalng It to mean merely upfvr Italy. 
Warbnrton, on the other band, thought It had ■ nioial 
Knee and meant higher la rank and dignity than Franct— 
a moat forced Interpretation. For bated Haotiier printed 
hattardt, the baetardi of Italy being oppoaed to the tfu 
of France. The Olobe niarka the line aa corrupt. 

«t. Line 30: 1 
— THe (orehora 

tuft», and rihb< 
beillienRllIkac 



if a team wai gailj' ornamented with 
, and belta. Bertram complalni that, 
of theae anlmali, he will havetoaqnire 
1 inatead of achieving hoDour In tbe 



and no tuonl tn 



Butotte tBiaaavith. 



■n. —The meanliig of 
II enund. Initiated, 
uvh a phraas aa poW 

iiclion. though com- 
and Ben Jonaon, an 



Jt.Hit 



ia.ed. II 



II for dancing. Donee (Illnitra- 
enemlet, when our OenOemen 



or ganll, bearing their heauy Swordei and Buckclera on 
their thighei, lu ited of caU and Oardei and light dauni- 
ing 8wordee; and when ihey rode caiying good Spearee In 
tbeyr banda. In itede of w]iit« rodi, which they caiy now, 
more like ladiet or gentlewenien then men; all which 
dellcacyea oiaketh our Dieu cleaae effeminate anil wiihoat 
atrenglh" <W. fliaflord. A Compendioua or briefe eia^ 
mlnation of certayne ordinary couplalnta. liSi, |<. es, of 
the New Shakipera Society'! nprlnt). Compare alio 



gS, Line 37: I grrnn to you, and our parlitig i$ a tor- 
tured body.—*! they grow toftether, the tearing Ibeio 
aaunder wa> torturlog a body.— ifunot ifaHn. 



. Theobald'! corrwtlon I 



BwlJI lie, "Let great Italy irltneu your valour, 
I, u It will be, In lubduing thoae upalart atatea 
ive iKcn frinneil ont of the mina of the Soman 
he laat of the (our great mon arch ieaoftheworld." 
heee tlalea would lie Sienna, with whom the 
ici were now " by the eara." It la very Impro- 
li Shakeapearo waa iJiinlripg of any partJculai 



Ac— The language i 
Loat Hence Ita ih 



ACT IL Scene 1. 



NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Scene S. 



wsUdng, eftting, and Bpeaking, all under the inflnence of 
the moet popular leader of fashion." 

O. Line 64: 7 'U FES thee to ttand up.— Pee is Theo- 
bald's correction for see of the Folios. Staunton (com- 
paring Kichard IL v. 3. 129, 130: 

BcitHip. Good aunt, stand up. 
Duch, I do not sue to stand ; 

Pardon it all the suit I have in hand.) 

reads tue. " The atiUcted king mindful of his own debil- 
ity remarks, ' Instead of your begging permission of me 
to rise I '11 sue thee for the same grace.' " 

70. Line 70: Good faith, acrotg; Le. " I would you had 
broken it across;" for in tUting it was tliought awkward 
and disgraceful to break the spear aeroes the body of the 
adversary, instead of by a direct thrust. Staunton thinks 
the allusion is '*to some game where certain successes 
entitle the achiever to mark a eroM." 

71. Line 75: I'oe seen a XEDICINE.— For medicine in 
this sense (French, iwideein), compare: 

Camillo. 
PTC«:rver of my father, now of me, 
The mtJiciHt of our house, how bhall we dot 

— Wint Tale, iv. 4. 596-598. 

and 

Meet we the mtdicine of the sickly weal. 

And with him pour we in our country's pur^e 

Each drop of us. —Macbeth, v. 7. 27-29. 

72. Line 77: dance canary.— A lively dance. See note 
54 to Love's Labour's Lost, and Douce, Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, p. 130. 

73. Line 80: To give great Charleinain a pen in 'a hand. 
— Charlemain late in life vainly attempted to learn to 
write.— Z>i/cr. 

74. Lines 87, 88: 

hath amaz'd me more 

Than J dare blame my wedknesis. 

i,e. more than I like to confess, the confession involving 
a confession of weakness. 

76. Line 138: Since you tet up your rest 'gainst remedy. 
—In the fi^me of primero " to set up one's rest" was to 
stand upon the cards you have in your hand in the hope 
that they may prove better than those of your adversary; 
hence its very common figurative use, "to take a resolu- 
tion. " Compare Romeo and Juliet, note 18. 

78. Line 147 : despair tnost FITS. — Fits, according to Dyce, 
who quotes Nichols's Illustrations, Ac, vol. ii. p. 343, is 
Theobald's correction for shifts of the Folios. Theobald, 
however, printed sits, which is Pope's emendation. 

77. Lines 158, 150: 

/ am not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim. 

I am not an impostor, pretending to have another object 
in view from that which I am really aiming at 

78. Lines 164, 165: 

Ere twice the horses cf the sun shall bring 
Their /try toreher his diurnal ring. 

" Ere they shall conduct him round his daily orbit" The 
pHofs glass in line 168 must be a two-hour glass. 
VOL. V. 



79. line 167: HIS sleepy lamp.— The Folios have **her 
sleepy lamp:" corrected by Rowe. 

80. Lines 175-177: 

my fnaiden's name 

Sear'd otherwise; nay, vforse— if worse— extended 
With vilest torture let my life be ended. 
" May my name be otherwise branded, stigmatized as be- 
longing to anything rather than a maiden. " ^Vhat follows 
is the reading of the Globe Shakespeare, and explains 
itself. The passage as it stands in the Folios is very diffi- 
cult F. 1 has 

my maiden's name 
Seard otherwise, ne worse 0/ worst extended 
With vildest torture, let my life be ended. 

Schmidt (Sh. Lex. s. v. extend) attempts to explain this as 
follows: " nor would that be an increase of ill; it would 
not )>e the worst mended by what is still worse." But 
ne = nor occurs nowhere else in any work attritmted to 
Shakespeare except in the doubtful Prolc^nie to Pericles 
(ii. 36), and none but the most servile worshipper of the 
Folio will be content with tliis explanation. The other 
tliree Folios alter ne to noC wo worse of worst extended "X 
which Steevens interprets, "provided nothing worse is 
offered to nie (meaning violation), let my life be ended 
with the worst of tortures.' Of the various emendations 
suggested, the readinia: given in the text seems decidedly 
the l>est Malonc first suggested nay for ne. 

81. Line 184: Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, all. — To 
mend the metre TheoV»ald printed: *' Youth, beauty, wis- 
dom, courage, virtue, all." But see Abbott, Sh. Or. { 500: 
"Lines witli four accents are found when a number of 
short clauses or epithets are connected together in one 
line, and must be pronounced slowly." 

82. Line 195: Ay, bij my sceptre and my hopes r/HKA- 
VES.— Tlie Folios have "hopes of ^e?pe"— perhaps from 
the verb occurring twice two lines alwve. The correction 
is Thirlby's, and is one required by the rhyme. 

83. Line 213: my deed shall match thy DKKD.— So the 
Folios. The Globe reads "my deed shall match thy 
meed." 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

84. Line 24: as Tib's rush for Tom's forefinger.— ''Tih 
and Tom," says Douce (Illustrations, p. UK}), " were names 
for any low and vulgar persons, and they are usually men- 
tioned toother in the same maimer as Jack and Gill." 
Rush rings were sometimes used in the marriage cere- 
mony,' especially where the parties had cohabited pre- 
viously. They were also eniployeil as rustic gifts em- 
blematic of niarrfage. Boswell (luotes: 

O thou create !>hepheard, I^U>bin, how jL^reat is thy ^riefe! 
Where bene the noswjaycs that she dijfht for thee? 
The coloured chaplcts wrou(;ht with a chiefe. 
Tlie knotted rwj'A-ri>/^«',.ind jjiltc Kosemarcef 

—Spenser, Shepherds Calendar, November. 

ACrr II. Scene 3. 

85. Lines 1-46: They say . . . Here comes the king.— 
I have printed this passage as it stands in the Glolie ed. 
Johnson, who saw that "the whole merriment of the 
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ACT II. Scene 3. 



NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENI>S WELL. 



ACT II. Scene 3. 



■cene consiito in the pretensions of Pftrolles to knowledge 
and sentiments which he has not," was the first to make 
any change in the distiibntion of the dialogue. The 
Folio distributes it as follows: 

Line II : Par. So I say tK>th of Galtn and Panueisus. 

01. La/. Of all the learned and authenticke fcllowes. 
Par. Right so I say. 
Line 40: 01. La/. In a most weake— 

Par. And debile minister {^eat power, grear transcendence, 
which should indeede ffiue vs a further vse to be made, then 
alone the recou'ry of the king, as to bee 
Otd Lqf. Generally thankfull. 

Enter King, HelUn, and atUndants. 
Par. I would have said it, &c. 

The rest is as it appears in the text. 

88. Line 29: A thotcing <{fa heavenly effect in an earthly 
actor.— The title of some pamphlet is here ridiculed.— 
Warburton. 

87. Line 31 : Why, your DOLPHIN U not lustier.— ^teeven% 
thought the Dauphin was intended; but Malone, fol- 
lowed by Dyce, rightly interpreted it of the dolphin, which 
is "a sportive lively flsh." Compare: 

his delights 
Were dol/kin-it'Me: they show'd his back above 
The element they lived in. —Ant & Cleop. v. 3. 88-90. 

88. Line 04: marry, to each, but o/ie.'— Monck Mason 
says: " To each, except Bertram, whose mistress she hoped 
to be lierself." But it is much more natural to understand 
it, as Rolfe does, to mean "hut one mistress." 

88. Line 66: My mouth tw more tcere broken.— k broken 
mouth is a mouth which has lost part of its teeth.— 
Johnson. 

80. Line 67: And WRIT a« little beard.— From meaning 
"to subscribe" ("a gentleman bom . . . who writes 
himself Armif^ero," Merry Wives, i. 1. 9), to write came 
to mean "to claim a title," "lay claim to." Compare, "I 
must tell thee, sirrah, I write man" (Line 208 of this 
scene): "and yet he '11 be crowing as if he had writ man 
ever since his father was a bachelor "(II. Hen. IV. i. 2. 80). 

81. Line 68: a noble /ather.— The Folio here has the 
stage-direction: She addressee her to a Lord. 

82. Lines 84, 85: 1 had rather be in this choice than throw 
AMKS-ACK /or my life.— It is very difficult to see what 
Lafeu means here. Ames -ace, formed from the old 
French atnbes as, and now called ambs-ace, is the two 
aces at dice. Now if this were the highest throw, the ace 
counting highest as in whist, the meaning would l)e clear; 
Lafeu would say that he would ratlier have a good chance 
of winning such a prize as Helena, than liave the l>est 
possible luck at gaming. But unfortunately there is no 
proof forthcoming that ames-ace was ever counted as the 
highest throw; on the contrary, except in games in which 
all doublets counted double, and in which ames-ace was 
still the lowest doublet, as seizes was tlie highest,~it 
was always the lowest throw. Even in tlie expression of 
Thomas Nashe, " as you love good fellowship and ames- 
ace" ("The Induction to the Da[)per Mounsier Pages of 
the Court," prefixed to the T^nfortunate Traveller, lfi04; 
Works, ed. Orosart, v. 9), the reference is probably to the 
custom of throwing for wine, the lowest thrower having 
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to pay for it; and the meaning will be, " as you love good 
fellowship and would rather throw for wine even if yon 
were the loser, than spoil the sport of the company." 
The next point to be settled is the meaning of " for my 
life:" does it mean " in exchange for, as the price of, my 
life," or "during my whole life?" If the former, we 
must suppose the preservation of Lafen's life to depend 
upon the remote chance of his throwing ames-ace, and 
the expression will not amount to more than, " I had 
rather be in this choice than Just escape with my life." 
But if this is so, why should he have mentioned ames-ace 
rather than any other throw? The latter alternative is 
the more probable, that is, that the case suggested by 
Lafeu is his throwing ames-ace, or having bad luck dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. But how is this to the 
point, and what is the drift of the speech? Dr. Brinsl^ 
Nicholson, who was kind enough to send me a very full 
discussion of ames-ace, answers the question as follows: 
—"The humorous old man [Lafeu] uses a humorous 
comparison, one not unknown then or now. We may 
call it, for want of a better term, a cotnparison by con- 
traries, or if you wiU, an ironical comparison; but an- 
other example will best explain it One lauding a sweet- 
songed prima donna says, ' I'd rather hear her than walk 
an hundred miles with peas in my boots.' Literally taken 
this is nonsense, but taken in the spirit in which such 
a saying is uttered, it is seen that the greatness of his 
desire is to l)e measured by the difficulty, toQ, pain, and 
resolution required to complete the task witli which he 
associates that desire." And Mr. P. A. Daniel, who ac- 
cepts Dr. Nicholson's interpretation, gives anoUier known 
example of this mode of expression; to the efl'ect, "I 
would rather have it, than a poke in the eye with a birch 
rod." Bolfe takes tlie same view: as he concisely puts it, 
"He ironicaUy contrasts this Ul luck[ames-ace for life] with 
the good luck of having a chance in the present choice." 

83. Line 90: JVo better, if you please; i,e. I wish no 
better wife than you. 

84. Line 106: There's one grape yet, Ac— Old Lafeu, 
having, upon the supposition that the lady was refuse<l, 
reproached the young lords as boys qf ice, throwing his 
eyes on Bertram, who remained, cries out, "There is one 
yet into whom his father put good blood — but I have 
known thee long enough to know thee for an ass."— 
Johnson. 

86. Line 132: From loweitt place WHEN virtuous things 
proceed.— When is Thirlby's correction for whence of tlie 
Folios. 

86. Lines 156, 157: 

My honour's at the stake; WHICH to DEFEAT 
/ must produce my power. 

Which often stands for which thing (Abbott, Sh. Gr. 
§ 271). So here it is "which danger to defeat" Theo- 
bald changed defeat to defend, and so Dyce reads. 

87. Line 170: Into the 8TAOOBR8.— Some species of the 
staggers, or the horse's apojtlexy, is a raging impatience, 
which makes the animal dash himself with a destructive 
violence against posts or walls. To this the allusion, I 
supiKMe, is mnde.— Johnson. 



ACT II. Scene 3. 



NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 



ACT in. Scene 1. 



98. Linefl 185, 186: 

whote ceremony 

Shall mem expedient on the wno-bom brut. 
The 6n<^ may be, as Johnson sugseats, the marriage con- 
timet; bat Malone compares: 

the told me, 
In a sweet verbal ^<<A it did concern 

Your hinrhness with henelf. ~Act v. 3. 136-138. 
And— 

To stop which scruple, let this ^<</^ suffice, 

It is no paniper'd i^utton we present. 

Nor a^ed counsellor to youthful sin. 

—The History of Sir John Oldcastle. Prologue 5-7. 
which passages prove that bri^ need not always imply a 
written document; it may therefore mean the brief troth 
plight which has just taken place, and upon which the 
king says, it is convenient that the marriage ceremony 
shall forthwith foUow. 

90. Line 190: else, does err.— The Folio here inserts: 
ParolU$ and Lafevo stay behind, commenting of this wed- 
diiyj. 

lOa Line 210: What 1 dare too ufell do. I dare not do.— 
" I am only too ready to chastise you, but I must not I 
am quite man enough to do so, but it is not expedient 
You are a lord, and there is no fettering of authority" 
(see below, line 252X 

101. Line 209: xethikks't.— The Folios have mee- 
thinTst. 

102. Lines 276-270: you are more Muey with lords and 
honourable persotiages than the connnission qf your birth 
and virtue gives you heraldry; i.e. more than the war- 
rant of your birth and virtue gives you title to be. Han- 
mer, with some plausibility, altered to "more than the 
heraldo' of your birth and virtue gives you commission." 

108. Line 207: That hugs his kieky-wicky here at home. 
— Sk> F. 1. The later Folios have kicksy-wieksy: probably 
a colloquial term formed from kick, and implying restive- 
neas; here applied in an intelligible, though not very 
complimentary sense to a wife. Xares quotes: 

Perhaps on ignis fatuus now and then 
Starts up in holes. stink<», and goes out agen; 
Such kickstt-Ttiickstt flaines shew but how dear 
Thy great light's resurrection would l>e here. 

Poems subj. to R. Fletcher's Eplg. [1656], p. z68. 

and one of Taylor the water-poet's books is entitled, A 
Kicksey-Wlnsey, or a lerry-come-twang: wherein John 
Ta}lor hath satyrically suted 750 bad Debtors, that will 
not pay him for his Return of his Journey from Scotland. 

101 Lines 308, 300: 

Moarisno strife 
To the dark house and the detested wife. 
The "dark house," says Johnson, "is a house made 
gloomy by discontent" "Detested" is Rowe's correc- 
tion for "detected" of the Folioa 

106. Line 310: capriecio.— F. 1 has caprichio. This 
Italian word was adopted as an English one. Cotgrave 
gives under Caprice^ "a humour, caprichio, Ac." 

ACT IL Scene 4. 

106. Line 16: FORTUNES.— Capell's correction tor for- 
tune of the Folios. 



107. Line 85: The search, sir, vxu profitable. —Betore 
these words, as at the commencement of the speech, 
" Did you find me," the Folios have the prefix Clo. Per- 
haps a short speech of Parolles— for instance, " In my- 
self," as Dr. Brinsley Nicholson suggests (Shakespeariana, 
vol. L p. 55)— has fallen out here. 

106. Line U: puts it of to a compeWd restraint— Deien 
it by referring to a compulsory abstinence. So: 

Please it your lordship, he hath put me off [for paymentj 
To the succession of new days this month. 

— Tim. of Ath. ii. a. 19, 30. 

100. Lines 45, 46: 

Whose umiU, and whose delay, isstrevfd with sweets. 

Which they distil fU)w in the curbed time. 

The want and delay of " the great prerogative and rite of 
love " is strewed with the sweets (of expectation), which 
they (the want and delay) distil now in the time of re- 
straint and abstinence. 

ACT II. Scene 6. 

110. Line 20: End ere J do begin.— The Folios have: 
" And ere I doe l)egin." The emendation, [to whomsoever 
it may be due,] was found in the margin of Lord EUes- 
more's copy of the First Folio, and is supported by a pas- 
sage in The Two Gentlemen of Vemna, act ii. sc. 4. 81: 

I know it well, sir ; you always end ere you b^in. 

— Staunton. 

111. Line 40: like him that leaped into the custard.— 
It was customary at City banquets for the City fool to 
leap into a large ))Owl of ctutard set for the purpose. 
Theobald quotes: 

He may perchance, in tail of a sheriff's dinner, 
Skip with a rhyme on the table, from New>nothing. 
And taJtf his Altnain-^taf into « custard. 
Shall make my lady mayoress and her sisters 
Laugh all their hoods over their shoulders. 
— Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, L 1. (p. 97, ed. 2631). 

112. Lines 51-53: / have spoken better of you than you 
have or tcill to deserve at my hand.— So F. 1. Probably 
some word has fallen out after have; Malone suggested 
qualUies. F. 2 reads: " than you have or will deserve." 

113. Lines 04, 05: 

Ber. Wfure are my other men, monsieur t— 
Farewell. 

The Folios assign these words to Helena:— 

Hei. I shall not brcake your bidding, good my Lord : 
Where are my other men? Monsieur, farwell. 

The change in distribution and punctuation is due to 
Theobald, who observes that "neither the Clown, nor any 
of her retinue are now upon the stage: Bertram observing 
Helen to linger fondly, and wanting to shift her ofT, puts 
on a show of haste, asks Parolles for his servants, and 
then gives his wife an abrupt dismission." 

ACT IIL Scene 1. 

114. (Stage-direction) The two Frenchmen.— These are 
distinguished in the Folio as '* French E" and "French 
O," and in i. 2 as "1 Lo. Q." and "2 Lo. E." I have 
followed the Globe editors in styling uniformly First 

Of 
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Lord, E Second Lord, except in the iMt nine lines of 
iii 6, where O once ii evidently (and to the Globe) Second 
Lord, and B twice Pint Lord. The Folio lometimea 
calls them ''Cap. G" and ''Cap. B" and in iy. 1 J? is 
"1 Lord S." Capell and Malone suggested that the 
initials £ and O stand for the names of the actors who 
played the parts, and in the list of actors prefixed to F. 1 
we find the names William Ecclestone, Samuel Oilbume, 
and Robert Goughe. The same actors, as Capell points 
out, also took the parts of the two Gentlemen in act iii. 
2., who are styled in the Folio " French B" and "French 
0." 

116. Lines 11-18: 

But like a common and an outward man. 
That the great figure <if a council /ramet 
By oelf unable motion. 

" I cannot explain state secrets, except as an ordinary out* 
aider who frames for himself a tolerable idea of the nature 
of a great council, though unable to form any judgment 
on the weighty points there discussed." This seems to 
be the general sense of this somewhat obscure passage. 
A "self unable motion" is a "motion" which is itself un- 
able to do something or other; and here apparently to 
discharge the functions of a counsellur. For motion in 
the sense of "mental sight," "intuition," compare 

this sensible warn motion to become 
A kneaded clod. — Meas. for Meas. iii i. xao, 121. 

118. Line 22: When better fail, for your availt they fkll. 
— The past tense is required by the rhyme; otherwise one 
would be tempted to read " they /ol/;" "when better 
men (i.e. men in higher posts) are slain, you will step into 
the places they have left vacant" 

ACT III. SCKNB 2. 

117. Lines 7, 8: he will look upon hie boot, and ting; 
mend the ruff, and Hng.—The ruff is probably, as most of 
the commentators take it to be, the top of the boot which 
turned over with a fringed and scalloped edge and hung 
loosely over the leg: this was usually called a rujffle: "not 
having leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the rowels 
catch'd hold of the rujgle of my boot, and being Spanish 
leather, and subject to tear, overthrows me" (Ben Jon- 
son, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4, p. 149, ed. 1616). 

118. Line 9: sold a goodly manor for a tong.—So F.3; 
Ff. 1 and 2 have "hold a goodly," Ac 

119. Line 14: our old UNO and our Isbele 0' the country. 
—So F. 2; F. 1 has "our old Linge." 

120. Line 20: E'EN tAa<.— Theobald's correction for " In 
that" of the Folios. 

121. Line 21.— F. 1 inserts the heading A Letter, and 
omits Count [readi]. 

122. Line &3: Clan woman me unto't.—"Cii make me 
weak enough to give way to it as a woman usually does." 

12s. Line 68: If thou engroteett all the griffs are thine; 
i.e. all the griefs which are thine, the relative, as often in 
Shakespeare, being omitted. Rowe altered it to " all the 
griefs (U thine," unnecessarily weakening the passage. 
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124. Line 71: And thou art ALL my child; i.e. my only 
child. For all in this sense of alone, only, compare: 

To thb weU'painted piece is Lucrece come. 
To find a face where aid distress is stelled. 
Many she sees where cares have canred some. 
But none where a// distress and dolour dwell'd. 

—Rape of Lucrece. t44}-46L 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you a// [i.*. only you^ —Lear, L i. 101, too. 

The word eUl of course agrees with thou, not with child 

126. Lines 92, 93: 

The fellow hoe a deal qf that too much. 
Which hoidi him rnudi to have. 

"He has a deal of that too-much (excess), which considers 
him to have much," i.e. excess of vanity, which makes 
him fancy he has many good qualities. Bolfe, whose view 
of the passage this is, compares: 

For Koodness. growinj^ to a plurisy. 
Dies in his own too much. 

—Hamlet, iv. 7. zi8; 119. 

128. Lines 113, 114: 

move the «fiU-pnciNO air 
That tinge with piercitig. 

F. 1 has "the Btm peering aire; " F. 2 the "still piercing." 
"SUll-piecing air," i.e. the air which closes again imme- 
diately, is due to Malone. "Peece" is an Elizabethan 
spelling of piece ("Now good Ceeario, but that peece of 
song," Tw. Night, ii. 4. 2, F. 1); so that if we accept this 
reading we have only to alter one letter. 

127. Lines 123-125: 

No, come thou home, RoutHlon, 
Whence honour but qf danger wine a tear. 
As qft it loset all. 

"Come home from that place, where all that honour gets 
from the danger it encounters, if it gets anything, is a 
scar, while it often loses everything." 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

12a Lines 24, 26: 

and yet the writet, 

Purtuit vfould be but vain. 

This must be supposed to be in a part of the letter not 
read aloud by the steward. 

Acrr in. scene 6. 

129. Line 21: are not the things they go under.— An not 
the things for which their names would make them pasc 
— Johnson. 

130. Line 23: example . . . cannot for all that dittuade 
tuccestion, but that they are limed, d:c. — All these terrible 
examples of ruin before their eyes cannot prevent maids 
from doing as others have done liefore them. " But that 
they are limed " = " to prevent their being limed." For 
this use of "but," signifying "prevention," compare: 

Have you no countermand for Claudio yet. 
But he must die to-morrow? 

— Meas. for Meas. iv. a. 95, 96. 

And see Abbott, Sh. Or. $ 122. 
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in. Line 96: To Saint Jagtut U Otand.—Bj St Jamee 
the Oremt, Shakespeare no doubt signified the apostle so 
called, whose celebrated shrine was at Conipostella, in 
Spain; and Dr. Johnson rightly observes that Florence 
was somewhat out of the road In going thither from 
Rousillon. There was, however, subsequently, another 
James, of La Marca of Ancona, a Franciscan confessor 
of the highest eminence for sanctity, who died at the con- 
vent of the Holy Trinity near Naples, in A.D. 1476. He 
was not beatified until the seventeenth century, nor 
canonized until 1726; but it is quite possible that his re- 
pataUon was very great in connection with Italy, even at 
the period of this play; and that Shalcespeare adopted the 
name without considering any other distinction.— 5faun- 
ton. 

132. Line 55: //<• '«6rar«?i/ taken A«re.— According to 
Sehmidt. tlie verb * ' to talce " is here intransitive - " to have 
the intended effect" (German, sich machen). Compare: 

yet I know 
A wAy. if it tit/tf right, in spite of fortune 
Will brin^ me off again. — Hen. VIII. iiL a. 3i8-330. 

t e. if it have tlie right effect. So liere the meaning is 
"he has done well here," "has behaved bravely." Com- 
psrealao: 

[[o^feants and vhowsj Never greater 
Nor. 1 11 assure you, better t,tJtr». sir. 

Hen. VIII. iv. i. ii, is. 

ie. better executed. If this is not the meaning we must 
interpret, "he u bravely talcen here," i.e. "he is received 
as a brave fellow here." 

m. Lines 69, 70: 

/ WAR'NT, good creature, wheretoe'er the is, 
Iler heart weight mdly. 

For uur'nt I am indebted to Mr. B. O. Kinnear (who 

vrites it fcantt), Crueet Shakeapeariana, 1883, p. 146. In 

Hsmlet, i. 2. 243: 

If am. Perchance 'twill walk again. 
Har. I n-arrant it will. 

Q.2 has " I wam't U wUI. F. 1 has "I write good crea- 
ture, wheresoere she is," Ac, which Malone and Schmidt 
defend. F. 2 has "I r^ht good creature;" Howe, "Ah! 
right good creature; " Capell," Ay, right .—Good creaturel " 
The Globe, "I tearraiU, good creature;" Dj'ce, after 
Williams, "I vot, good creature." 

131 Line 86: That leadt him to these passes.— The 
FoUos have placet. Theobald conjectured pacet; pattet, 
» hich Dyce prints, was suggested by Mr. W. N. Lettsom 
(Walker's Crit Exam. vol. ii. p. 240), who compares: 

your grace, like power divine. 
Hath looked upon my fatses. 

— Meas. for Meas. v. i. 374, 375. 

> **. courses, proceedings. 

136. Line 97: WKtrt you thatt HOflfT.— For hott in this 
tense compare: 

Go bear h to the Centaur, where we k*st. 

—Com. of Err. i. s. 9. 

ACT III. Scene 6. 

131 Lines 37-41: 2ef Aim /(SteA Aw drum; . . . when 
fow lordship teet the bottom of ED tuceett in 't, and to 
vkat metal this eounteffeit LUMP or OES %nU be melud. 



—The Folios have **thit success," corrected by Kowe. 
Lump 0/ ore is Theobald's correction for lump qf ourt of 
the Folios. But why was so much importance attached 
to a drumf Fairholt, quoted by Rolfe, Informs us that 
the drumt of the regiments in those days were decorated 
with the colours of the battalion: to lose a drum was 
therefore to lose the colours of the regiment 

|37. Lines 41-43: if you give him not John Drum't en- 
tertainment, your inclining caniu)t be removed.— To give 
a person John or Tom Drum't entertainment is to tura 
him forcibly out of your company. The origin of the ex- 
pression is doubtful Douce suggested that it was a meta- 
phor borrowed from the beating of a drum, or else alluded 
to the drumming a man out of a regiment; while Kolfe 
has "no doubt that originally John Drum was merely a 
sportive personification of the drum, and that the enter- 
taintnent was a beating, such as the drum gets;" after- 
wards " the expression came to mean other kinds of abus- 
ive treatment than beating." Theobald quotes Holinshed's 
Description of Ireland:—" no guest had ever a cold or for- 
bidding look from any part of his [the mayor of Dublin 
1551] family: so that his porter, or any other officer, durst 
not, for both his eares, give the simplest man that resorted 
to his house, Tom Drum hit entertaynement. which is, 
to hale a man in by the heade, and thrust him out by 
both the shoulders. " 

138. Lino 107: we have cUmott EMBOSSED him.—Embou 
was a hunting term, old French emJbotquer, and meant to 
inclose (game) in a wood. 80 here the Second Lord means 
that they have almost got Parolles in their toils. There 
is another hunting term embotted, meaning "foaming 
at the mouth from fatigue," with which the above must 
not be confounded. "When he [the hart] is foaming at 
the mouth, we saye that he is embott" (Gascoigne, Book 
of Hunting. 1575, p. 242. quoted in Hazlitt's Dodsley, vol 
xi. p. 406). In this sense the word does not come from 
embotquer, but is merely a technical application of the or- 
dinary verb emboet, "t4) cover with ))osses." Shakespeare 
twice uses it in this sen»e: 



and 



the poor cur is emhfiss'd. 

— TaminK of the Shrew. Ind. 17. 

O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his shield ; the boar of Thessaly 
Was never so tmhcss'd. —Ant. and Cleop. iv. 13. 1-3. 

139. Line 110: We 'U make you tome tport vrith the /ox. 

ere lee CASE Attn.— Another hunting term signifying to 

skin the animal. Compare: 

Some of 'em knew me, 
Els they had caset/ me like a cony too. 
As they have done the rest, and I think routed mc, 
For they beg^an to laste me s^mndly. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's Pilifrimage, iL 9 (ed. 1647. p. 9). 

ACT III. SCKNE 7. 

140. Line 19: Resolv'd to carry her.— So Dyce and 
Globe. F. 1 has Betolue. F. 2 and most editors Huolvet, 

141. Line 21: Ais IMPORTANT blood.— ComiMure: 

Therefore gt^tX France 

My mourning and impottant tears hath pitied. 

— I.ear, Iv. 4. as. t&. 
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142. Line 34: aStvt THIS.— 7Au is omitted in F. 1, added 
inF.2. 

143. Lines 44^7: 

It ufieked meaning in a latp/tU deed, 
And lattfful meaning in a lawful act; 
Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact. 

For lawful €tci in line 46 Warburton substituted "wicked 
act," and so Dyce; but Malone satisfactorily explains the 
original reading: " The first line relates to Bertram. The 
deed was lawful, as being the duty of marriage . . . but 
his meaning was uneked, because he intended to conunit 
adultery. The second line relates to Helena, whose 
meaning was lawful, in as much as she intended to re- 
claim her husband. . . . The act or deed was lawful, 
for the reason already given. The subsequent line 
relates to them both. The fact was 9ii\ful, as far as Ber- 
tram was concerned, because he intended to commit 
adultery; yet neither he nor Helena actually sinned; not 
the wife, l)ecause both her intention and action were 
innocent; not the husband, because he did not accomplish 
his intention; he did not commit adultery." 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

144. Lines 10-22: therefore we must every one be a man 
of his own fancy, not to know what ice speak one to 
another; so we seem to know, is to know straight our pur- 
pose. — " We must each fancy a jargon for himself, without 
aiming to be under8too<l by one another, for provided we 
appear to understand, that will bo sufAcient for the suc- 
cess of our project"— /fenZtfy. Sir Philip Pcrring, with 
great plausibility, proposes to shift the semicolon from 
another to fancy. 

146. Line 22: Choughs' language.— Coniftarc: 

lords that can prate 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Conzalo : I myself could make 
A chough of OS deep chat. —Tempest, ii. i. 363-966. 

146. Line 43: Wherefore, what's the instance?— Ac- 
cording to Schmidt, instance is "motive," "that which set 
him on." So: 

The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love. 

—Hamlet, iii. a. 19a, 193. 

But Johnson, followed by Bolfe, with greater probability 
explains it as proof: Parolles is seeking for some proof of 
his exploit So: "They will scarcely believe this without 
trial: offer them inHances" (Much Ado, ii. 2. 42). 

147. Line 45 : and buy myself another qf Bajazbt's 
mJLB.— Warburton conjectured mute, and so Dyce. A 
mule is doubtless used as typical of a dumb creature. 
£eed quotes a story of a "Philosopher" who "for th' 
emperor's pleasure took upon him to make a Jfoyl^ [mule] 
speak;" but what the allusion is in Bajaxet's mule has 
not yet been explained. 

ACT IV. Sgknk 2. 

146. Lines 21-81: 'T is not the »uiny oaths that make the 
truth, Ac.— This speech is at a first reading very perplex- 
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ing, but its meaning becomes clearer on repemsaL 
Diana's meaning is, I think, as follows: "A mere multi- 
tude of oaths is no evidence of integrity of purpoae; a 
single vow made conscientiously is enough, and such a 
TOW a man takes by what he reverences most, namely, by 
Qod'B great attributes; but even were I to swear by such 
an awful oath as this that I loved you well, when I loved 
yon so ill that I was trying to induce you to conmiit a 
sin, you would not believe me: in fact, an oath taken in 
the name of a pure and holy Being to conunit an impure 
and unholy sin against him has no validity at all: there- 
fore—your oaths, sworn as they are in Ood's name to dc» 
him a wrong, are so many empty words and worthless 
stipulations, but in my opinion are unsealed, that is, 
are unratified, and have no binding force whatever." 

149. Unc25: If I shotdd swear by Qov'8 great attributes. 
—So the Globe editors; the Folio has Joues, probably in 
accordance with the statute to restrain the abuse of the 
divine name (8 James I. chap. 21). 

160. Lines 38, 39: 

I see that men HAKE ROPES IN SUCH A scarrb. 
That we 'U forsake ourselves. 

This is the great crux of the play. None of the many 
emendations which have l>een propose<l being really 
satisfactory, I have printed the words just as they stainl 
in the Folio, except that the latter prints rope's instead 
of ropes. That there is an error somewhere few will 
doubt, although there have )>ecn several ingenious but 
far-fetched attempts at exi>lanation. All that can 1>e 
afflnned with any confidence is that the words, "lliat 
we 11 forsake ourselves," are intended to convey Diana's 
pretended surrender to the proposals of Bertram, "we 
will prove unfaithful to our principles, we will give in;' 
and that the previous line must have given some sort of 
reason or excuse fur such apparent weakness. "Diana 
ought, in all propriety," says Mr. Halliwell [Phillipiw] in 
his folio Shakespeare, " to make some excuse to Bertram 
(and to the audience) for the abrupt change in her feel- 
ings and conduct,— some acknow]e<1gment of his powen- 
of persuasion, or some confession of her own impressi- 
bility." Diana then abruptly demands the ring, and Ber- 
tram fancies his triumpli is complete. A searre is n 
broken precipice, or, according to otMers, a ravine, or 
merely a scare (fright). ( 

I subjoin some of the principal emendations which have 
been suggested: 

Bowe: "make hopes in such affairs." 

Malone: " make hopes, in such a scene." 

Mitford, printed by Dyce: '* make hopes, in such a com." 

Halliwell [Fhillipps]: "may c<^'s in such a sortc." 

Staunton: " make hopes, in such a snare. " 

Kinnear: "have fu>pes, in such a cause." 

151. Line 73: Since Frenchmen are so braid.— Steevens 
quotes Greene's Never too Late, 1616 (etl. Dyce, p. 302): 

Dian rose with all her maids 
Blushin); thus at love's braids. 

i.e. crafts, deceits. The word, which is, however, here an 
adjective, comes from braid, to twist; what is deceitful 
being, metaphorically speaking, twisted and tortuous. 
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NOTES TO ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. act iv. scene 4. 



ACT IV. Scene 3. 

161. Line 23: Xow, God i»elat our rebellion !—" May 
Ood put off the day when our flesh shall rebel;" so where 
the Countess begs the King to forgive her son, in act v. 

T is past, my iiet;e ; 
And I beseech your maje&ty to make it 
Natural rebeliion, done i' the blaze of youth ; 
When oil and fire, too strong for realm's force, 
O'erbears it, and burns on. 

Hannier conjectured allay. 

153: Lines 26-28 : ire $tm $ee them reveal themselvet, till 
they attain to their abhorred endtt.— They betray them- 
selves before they attain to their abhorred ends, i.e. de- 
tectable purposes. 

154. Line 29: in hit proper ittream o'erjloirg himself. — 
That is, "1>etrays his own secrets in his own talk."— 
JfhtitoH. He no longer cunflnes his unlawful intents 
within the bounds of seirccy. 

155. Line 34: for he u IHETED to his Aot/r.— See above: 

Dia. When midnight comes, knock at my chamber-window: 

When you have conquer d my yet-maiden bed, 

Remain there *i</ an Jt^ur. — iv. 2. 54-58, 

The meaning then is, "the hour of his appointment is 

fixed, as well as tlie duration of his stay.' Such is tlie 

re^men to which he has to submit This will help to 

explain v. 3. 219-221: 

Dm. I must be i>atient : 

You, that have turn'd off a first so noble wife. 
May justly i^iet me. 

i.e. ''you may prescriln; rules for me, and give me just as 
much or as little as you please. " 

156. Line 36: / would gladly have him see his company 
anatomized, —¥or company in the sense of companion 
compare: 

To seek new friends and stranger comfanies. 

— Mids. Nii^ht's Dream, I. i. 219. 

157. Line 103: ENTERTAINED my conroy.— Taken into 
service guides, &c. For ei\iertain compare: 

Betoif enttrtaiiud for a perfumer, as I was smi^kinj; a musty room. 

— Much Ado, i. 3. 60. 

158w Line 113: this counterfeit module.— if o<fu2e is a 
variant of model. Model comes through the Italian and 
French from the Latin modtUus, a measure; tnoduU ap- 
parently comes direct from the Latin. Parollra is a 
emmterfeit module, liecause he pretended to be a soldier 
and was really a fool. 

159. Line 135: Stage-direction: the Folio has, EnUr 
Parolles tpith his Interpreter, and Inter. Int. or IiUerp. 
Is preflzed to the speeches of the First Soldier. 

160. Line 158: All's one to HIM.— In the Folios this con- 
cludes the preceding speech. Capell made the change. 
Rowe printed "All's one to me." 

16L Line 182: if I were to live this present hour; i. e. 
and die at the end of it Hanmer printed " live but this 
present hour. " Dy ce, following W. S. Walker, boldly prints 
"if I were to die." Toilet suggests that Parolles meant 
to say dte, but fear occasioned the mistake. 



162. Line 213: getting the shrieve's fool with child. — 
"Female idiots were retained in families for diversion as 
well as male, though not so commonly" (Douce, Illus- 
trations, p. IdS). 

163. Line 222: your LORDSHIP.— The Folios have Lord, 
without the period, but the abbreviation was no doubt 
intended: corrected by Pope. 

164. Line 268: by THE general's looks.— So F. 3; F. 1 and 
F. 2 have your, a mistake arising from the abbreviation y 
in the MS. 

165. Line 280: He will steal, sir, an egg out of a cloister. 
—He will steal anything, however trifling, from any 
place, however holy.— Johnson. 

166. Line 303: a place there called Mile-end.— yiile-end 
(Ireen was the usual drilling ground for the London train- 
bands. See IL Henry IV. iii. 2. 298. 

167. Lines 313, 314: and cut the entail from all re- 
mainderH, and a perpetual sttccesniun For it j>er]>etuaUy; 
i.e. and set free the estate from payment of all remuindern, 
and (grant or sell) a perpetual Buccessiou for It. Dyce 
suspects some error. Hanmer altered /or it to " in it." 

ACT IV. ScKNK 4. 

168. Line 9: 3Iarseilles.—Y. 1 spells the name of this 
town here MarcelUr, and in iv. 5. »;), Marcfllus. 

169. Line 16: A'or you, un'xtrcus. — Ho V. 4. F. 1, F. 2, 
and F. li have: ** Nor your Mistress. ' 

170. Lines 20, 21: 

As it hath fated hrr to be my MOTIVE 
A nd lielper to a huxftand. 

A motive is that which moves anything, so, tneans, instru- 
ment. Compare: 

my teeth shall tear 

The slavish wio/irv of recanting fear [i.e. the tongue]. 

— Rich. II. i. I. 193, 193. 

171. Lines 30-33: 

Yet, I pray you : 

But, with the word, the time will bring on stimmer. 
When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns. 
And be as sweet as sharp. 

Perhaps tlie passage admits of this explanation. Helena 
has just before said: 

Vou. Diana, 
Uniler my poor instructions^/ iHust sttfftr 
Somethiu); in my behalf: 

To which Diana has replied: 

I.et death and honesty 
Go with your impositions, / am yours 
Upon your will to suffer: 

And Helena now continues: " Yet, I pray you," i.e. for a 
while I pray you be wiin** to suffer: "6m/, with the word, 
the titne will bring on summer," &c.; i.e. but so quickly 
that it may even be considered as here while we speak, 
the time will, Ac— Dyce. Kolfe, with greater probability, 
thinks that tlie words Yet, I pray you, merely serve to 
resume the thread of Helena's discourse, after Diana's 
impulsive interruption. 
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NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT V. Scene 3. 



ACT IV. Scene 6. 

172. Lines 2-4: rehone villanouM iafron icotiM have 
meuie all the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation in 
his colour.— An alluBion to the fashion of wearing yellow. 
Warburton points out that the mention of saffron sug- 
gested the epithets unbaked and doughy, saffron being 
commonly used to colour pastry. So in the Winter's 
Tale the shepherd's son says: " I must have saffron to 
colour the warden pies " (Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 48). 

Yellow starch was much used for bands and ruffs, and 
is said to hare been inveute<1 by Mrs. Turner, an infa- 
mous woman, who was concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbur>', and was executed at Tyburn (1615) in 
a lawn ruff of her favourite colour (see Hazlitt's Dods- 
ley, vol. xi. p. 328). Reed quotes Heywood, If you Know 
not me, you Know NolKMly : " many of our young married 
men have tane an order to weare yellow garters, points, 
and sho<ityings; and tis thought yelloio will grow a cus- 
tom " (Heywood, Dramatic Works, vol. i. p. 250, ed. 1874). 

173. Line 19: They are not UERBS.— So the Folios. Kowe 
printed SalUt-herbs. 

174. Line 22: GRASS— So Rowe: the Folios liaxv grace. 

176. Line 32: my bauble.— The foul's bauble was a kind 
of baton; figures of its various 8hai>cs will be found in 
Douce (Illustrations, Plates II. and III.). 

176. Line 41: an English name. —So Rowe; F. 1 has 
fitaine. 

177. Line 67: A ahreicd knave and an unhappy.— Com- 
pare: 

Ay, and a shrrud unhnffy ^Allows too [s|>e.'ikiii}; of Cupid). 

— I-ovc's LalK'ur'^ Lost, v. a. X3. 

Here tlie meaning is simply "roguish" or " mischievous;" 
t»ut it often has a stronger sense, as: "0 most \nihappy 
strumpet! " [i>erniciou8] (Com. of Err. iv. 4. 127), And: 

unhitppy was the clock 
That struck the hour! — Cyiiib.v. 5. 153. 154. 

178. Line 70: he has no pace, but runs ichere he u'ill.— 
He observes no rule, has no settled habits, is not broken 
in. Uanmer unnecessarily altered j^^ce to place; and so 
even Dyce. 

ACrr V. Scene 1. 

179. Line 6: (Stage-direction) Enter a Gextleman.-^So 
Rowe, followed by most editors. F. 1 has: Enter a gentle 
Astringer; F. 2: Enter a gentle Astranger; F. 3: Enter a 
Oentlenian a stranger. An astringer or ostringer is, as 
Steevens discovered Iwfore the appearance of his second 
edition, a keeper of goshawks. There is, however, no ap- 
parent reason why the personage accosted by Helena 
should be a keeper of goshawks or of anything else, and 
throughout this scene the Folio prefixes " Oent " to his 
speeches, while in scene 3 it introduces him simply as " a 
Gentleman." 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

180. Line 1: Good Monsieur Lavache.— So Dyce. F. 1 
has "Oood &P Lauatch." 
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181. Line 26: J do pity his distress in my smiLES qf 
Am\A>rf.—Warburton's certain emendation for ^* smiles ot 
comfort" of the Folios. 

183. Line 35: uiuUr HRB..—Her was added in F. 2. 

183. Lines 41, 42: 

Par. My name, »iy good lord, is ParoUes. 
Laf. You beg more than " word," then. 

A quibble: Parolles (paroles) in French is not " word " 
but " words." F. 3 has " more than one word." 

184. Line 43: Cox my passion!— Cox or cock, as in the 
oath "by cock and pie," was a disguise or corruption of 
God. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

186. Lines 1, 2: 

We lost a jeufel nfher; and our esteem 

Was made much poorer by it. 
Does ©Mr esteem mean "the esteem in which we are held 
by others," or "the esteem in which uv hold othersf" 
Schmidt, who explains the phrase by " we are less worth 
by her loss," seems to take the fonner view; but surely 
tlie King is contrasting his own power of estimating and 
appreciating true worth with that of Bertram, for he 
goes on to say that Bertram "lack'd the sense to know 
her estimation home. " Now the King's esteem in which 
he held others was all the puorer. inasmuch as one esti- 
mable person so esteemed was lost; and tills is much 
what Staunton means when he interprets our esteem by 
" the sum of all we hold estimable." 

186. Line 6: Natural rebellion, done 1" the BLAZE 0/ 
youth.— Tl\e Folios have blade; blaze was pro]K)se«l by 
Theoliald, who, however, did not venture to admit it into 
his text It was adopted by Warburton and Capell, and 
is rendered extremely probable by what follows: 

When oil and fire. tc>o stronj; for rc.i&on'a force, 
O'erbcara it, anJ burns on 

Theobald quotes, in supintrt of his conjecture: 

I do know. 
When the blood burns, how protlin.il the soul 
Lendb the ton(;ue vow& ; the^; hlastt, d.iuji:fater. fiC. 

— Humlet. I. 3 115-1x7. 

and 

For Hector in hi& Haxe of wrath subscribes 

To tender objects. — Troilus and Cr. iv. 5 105, 106. 

Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p. 163) with great pro- 
bability suggests blood, comparing: 

the stront^est oaths are straw 
To the fire i" the tlOiHi. — Tem|)cst. iv. 1. 5a, 53. 

The Mood of youth bums not with such exces.^. 

— Love's Labour s I^ost, v. 2. 73. 

and 

It hath the excuse of youth and heat otN^od. 

—\. Henry IV. v. 3. 17. 

187. Lines 16, 17: 

Whose beauty did astonish the survey 

0/ RICHEST EVKM. 

Richest eyes are eyes that have seen most beauty. Com- 
pare: "to have seen much and to have nothing, is to have 
rich eyes and poor hands " (As You Like It, iv. 1. 23X 

188. Line 48: ConUmpt his scornful PiRSPECrivi did 



ACT V. Scene 3. 



NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT V. Scene 8. 



lend me.— For p^rtpeetiiie compare: 

For vMTow'k eye, Klaxed with blinding tears. 

Divides one thini; entire to many objects; 

Like //rs/ectrsmt. which rightly gazM upon 

Show nothing; but confusion,— ey'd awry 

DittinKuish form. —Rich. II. iL 2. ifr-2a 

See note 150 of that plaj. 

189. Lines 65, 66: 

Our own love tcakiiig criet to $ee vhat '« done^ 
While SHAMEFUL HAT! Heept out the a/tenuton. 

The Globe editors read "while ihamefnll late" Ac, but 
change seeuis objectionable, because it destroys the anti- 
thesis l>etween "love" which wakes, and "hate" which 
continues to sleep; I have therefore retained the original 
reading, which Air Philip Perring explains as follows: 
hate, the "displeasures" of line 6:i, having destroyed 
our friends and ili>ne its work, enj<iys its afternoon slum- 
ber, while love awakes, though Uio late, and weeps to 
see the havoc* hate had matte. This is fairly satisfactory; 
Init I would add that "after wcc[> their dust " seems to be 
connected by a kind of zeugma with the preceding verb 
'•destroy.'" for it is »rr who weep, not our "dijfpUattureM;" 
and that the main point of the antithesis is, that hate con- 
tinues to sleep uncoiiceme<l, while love awakes to weep. 
The Globe marks line 65 "our own love," d'c, as corrupt 

190. Lines 71. 72: Count Whichbetter than thejirut, Ac. 
—These two lines were first given to the Countess by 
Tlieul«Id: in the Folios they are part of the preceding 
speech. 

191. Line 79: The lant that s'er / took her leave at court. 
—The last time that I ever bade her farewell at court. So 
the Folio, but with e'er spelt ere. Rowe printed: "The 
last that e'er »he took her leave; " Ilnnnier: "The last time 
ir'er 9he Utt^k her leave;" Dyce: "The last time, ere the 
t<>4>k her leave. " 

191 Lines 95, 96: 

noble «A« tMM, and thought 

I stood EK0A0'I». 

The plain meaning is: When she saw me receive the ring 
she thought I stood engaged to her.— Jtthiuon. This is 
thenuMt natural interpretation; but the Folio happens to 
spell the word ingoffd, which Tyrwhitt. Malone, Staun- 
ton, and .Schmidt (who even calls the reading engaged 
preposterous) explain to mean "not engaged." En and 
1^1 are, however, sometimes interchangeable even in 
modem spelling. 

193. Line 102: the tinet and multiplying medicine.— 
The tincture, by which alchemists professed to turn baser 
metals into gold, and the philosopher's stone, which had 
the power of making a piece of gold larger. 

194. Line 114: conjecfuro/.— So F. 2; mlsflpelt in F. 1 
eonneeturall. 



195. Lines 121-123: 

My fore-pott proqfs, howe'er the matter /all, 

Shall TAX myfeart qf little ram'fy, 

Having vainly fear' d too little. 
" However the matter turns out, with the proofs I have 
already, I shall not be accused of harbouring mere ground- 
less suspicions; hitherto I have erred in not being sus- 
picious enough." Tax is spelt taze in F. 1. 

196. Lines 14S-150: 

/ wiU buy me a ton-in-law in a fair, and TOLL for this: 

I'll none of him. 
This is the reading of F. 1 {toll spelt toule), and probably 
means, "I will buy a new son-in-law in a fair, and pay 
toll for the liberty of selling this one;" F. 2 has: "and 
toule him for this, " Ac, which Percy takes to mean: "I '11 
buy me a son-in-law as they bu>' a horse in a fair; toul 
tiim, i.e. enter him on the toul or toll-book, to prove I 
came honestly by him, and ascertain my title to him." 
Those editors who have adopted tliis reading of course 
put a colon at " toll him:"— "and toll him: for this I'll 
none of him." 

197. Line 155: / %conder, tir, SITH irir*-* are MONSTERS 
to you.—Hii Dyce. F. 1 has: "I wonder, sir, tdr, wiues are 
moiuters to you." F. 2 has: "I wonder, sir, wives suuh 
mviuftert to you." 

196. Lino 105: Uc hluMhes, and 'ti« IT.— So Capell; F.l 
has: "and 'tis hit." Po]>e reads, "and 'tis /lur;" and so 
D>'ce. 

199. Lines 215-217: 

and, in fine, 

Hkk own suit, COMING tcith her MODERN grace, 

Subdu'd me to her rate. 
For this reading, Her oirn guit, anniiuj, I am indebted to 
8ir Philip Porring (Hard Knots, p. IGG). F. 1 has Her 
insuite annming. Dyce, Staunton, and the Glolie editors 
print W. S. Walker's conjecture: "Her infinite cunning ;" 
perhaps we might read: ''her ontet, coming." Modem 
here seems to l>e used rather in the sense of modish, 
than in its ordinary Shakspearean sense of trite, common- 
place. Johnson thinks it may mean meanly pretty, Init 
he gives no other instances of the usage. Mr. W. W. 
Williams (The Parthenon, Nov. 1, 1862. p. 849) sufq^ted 
modent, and Mr. B. G. Kinnear (CYuces 8hakespearian», 
p. 160) native. 

200. Line 221: Mayjuttly diet me.—Hee note 155. 

201. Lines 305, 306: 

It there no EXORasT 

Beguiles the truer ofilee qfmine eyest 
An exorcist in Shakespeare is a i>erson who can raise 
spirits, not one who can lay them. So: 

Thou, like un txorciit, hast conjured up 

My mortified spirit. —Julius Ca-sar, II. 1. 333, 334- 

202. Line 314: And ARE.— So Rowe; the Folios have, 
"Andw." 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

NOTB.— The addition of tub., adj., Terb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

Those compound words marked with an asterisk are printed as two separate words in ¥. 1. 



Act Sc. Line 

Accesssuryi(sab.) ii. 1 36 

Acutely i. 1 220 

Admiringly.... I ^- J ^ 

Adoptions i. 1 1S8 

A-foota iv. 3 181 

After-debts.... Iv. 3 255 

Allurement.... iv. 3 241 

Ames-ace iL 3 85 

Applications . . i. 2 74 

^Araise ii. 1 79 

Altribute" ilL 6 

( i. 3 

(iii. 1 



04- 4.''^*"''*^^y- 



.4 vail (sub.). 



Bannerets ii. 

Barely* iv. 

Bareness * iv. 

Barricade 'J (verb) i. 

Bed-clothes ... iv. 

Blade7 v. 

•Blowcra-up .. i. 

BogKle V. 

lioth-sides*.... iv. 

Braid (adj.).... iv. 

'Brawn-buttock ii. 

Bubble'^ iii. 

Buntin^ ii. 



3 
2 

2 

1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
o 


5 



100 

214 
19 
10 

124 

287 
C 

132 



2.'il 

73 

19 

5 

7 



Canipingio(intran8.) iii. 
Canary" (sub.) Ii. 1 
Capriccio".... ii. 3 
Captious i. 3 



1 14 

77 

310 

208 



Cardecue i 

( V. 

Case "(verb).. Iii. 

Casketed ii. 

Cassocks iv. 

Causeless i« (adj.) ii. 

Ce88e(verb).... v. 

Chape iv. 

Cherisher L 

Christendoms i> i. 

Clew i. 



Coherent iii. 

Confidently.... iii. 

Congied iv, 

Consolate (verb) iii. 

Coxi« V. 

Credible L 

Curvet (sub.)., ii. 

Custard ii. 



Act Sc Line 
iv. 3 311 

2 



5 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

7 



iii 



36 
111 

26 

192 

4 

72 
164 

50 
188 
188 

60 

39 



6 21,94 
3 100 
2 131 
43 



Default" ii. 

^H^JJ^iscipled i. 

Diurnal ii. 

Doctrine 18 i. 

Dog-hole ii. 

Double-meaning 

(adj.) iv. 

Doughy iv. 

Dropsied ii 

Dryly i. 



I Lucrece, 9»; Smn. xxxv. i:i. 
S ■^in infantry; imed frequently 

in the urdinary wfuw. 

S Ai a lub. uwd repeatedly. 

4 ■> in a bare or naked condi- 
tion; it oci'iin three tiineA— only. 

^-■nakedueM here and in Hi inn. 
T. 8; xcvii. 4. In I. Henry IV. 
It. 2. 77 the wonl occum in the 
■euw of ** leaiiiieM." 

* Uiied eluewhere aji a tut>. 

7 Of c«ini. The ruadinK of Ff. 
(in a figurative Nenae). 8ee note 
186. 

s Tied adjectirely. 

*Cii«l flKumtively — a cheat; 
occurs frequently in onliuary 
■enM. 

10 Used traiiBitively in Ant and 
Cleo. if. H. 33. 

II — a dance; and so uned as a 
rerli in Lore'ii Labour's Loitt.iii. 
1. IS. Occurs three times — the 
wine of that name. 

13 An auglicized Italian wonl 
— fancy, humour. .See note ICO. 



Eagerness v. 

Eat8io(intrans.) L 

£mbo<lied v. 

Embossed 30... m 

Embowelled^i. i. 



2 
2 
3 
5 

3 
2 
1 
3 
3 

3 
5 
3 
1 

3 
1 
3 
6 
3 



299 
41 

241 

28 
165 
247 
291 

114 

4 

135 

175 

213 

175 
173 
107 
247 



!•' — tn flay; used frequently 
eluewhere in various sennes. 

1* Venus and Adonis, tvr. 

1^ n Cliristian names; the word 
occurs frequently in its ordinary 
seniie. 

ic In expression "eox my pas- 
Kion!" 

17 In the phrase "in the tie- 
fault" •^at a neetl; occurn three 
time* in its ordinary sense. 

i^ i- learn inK: used elsewhere 
in it* ordinary sense. 

IS* Used in expression " it eats 
dryly." 

fl> -■ inclosed ; nsed elsewhere 
in other srhm^s. 

SI E-- exhausted, emptiiHl, in 
flffuratiTe sense; it occurs in 
literal sense in I. Henry IV t, 4. 
li>]Mll; Kich. III. r 3. 10. 
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Act Sc. Li 
Empizics ii. 1 

Entail (sub.X . . iv. 8 

Enticements. . . iii. 6 

Entrenched ... il 1 

Enwombed .... L 3 

Examined >«.... iii 5 

Excessive 2s.... L 1 

Expertness iv. 8 203, 297 



«ln^ Act BC. lilne 

126^sJ5Jcky-^clV.- ii. 8 297 



313 
20 
45 

150 
66 
65 



Exploit ».. 
Expressive 



1 



i 

iv. 
ii. 



FacineriousXA.. iL 

Fated 2« L 

File" (sub.).... iv. 

Finisher ii. 

Fishpond v. 

Hsnomys* iv. 



^"RstuU i. 



Foregoera ii. 

Forehorse ii. 

Fore-past v. 

Gabble (sub.)., iv. 

Gossips -» L 

Haggish L 

Hawking 30.... i. 

Headsman. iv. 

"High-repented v. 

* Holy-cruel . . . iv. 

Hoodman iv. 

Idolatrous i. 

In (verb) i. 

Inaidible ii. 

Inaudible v. 

Inclusive 31 i. 

•Indian-like ... i. 

Intenible i. 



2 

1 
1 

3 
1 

3 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 
1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 

1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 



17 

40 
54 



Mere3« iii. 

^^^MiUtarist iv. 



232 

231 

139 

22 

42 

39 

144 

SO 

121 

22 
189 

29 

105 

342 

36 

32 

136 

108 



122 
41 
232 
210 
208 



22 ..doubted. Occurs frequently 
in other senses. 

23 Lucrece, Arg. 1. 

34 Used — warlike adventure. 

2*ParolleH' oquivaleut for fa- 
dn/)rtnu, which latter word does 
not occur in Hhakesfiearo. 

36 mm havinK the fiower of fate; 
u>^ed eli«when> — destined. 

27 i.e. for i>Hpers; used elsewhere 
in %'arious other lfen^es. 

2> Tlie Clown's form of pf^fBi- 
offmnnfi. 

2» ChriirteiiK, or xives as a spon- 
sor; used elsewherv intransitively 
in its onlin.iry sense. 

*» — hawk-like. 

31 CmiI in a peculiar sense ■• 
citmprehi'niiive: ofvum in Kichaxd 
III. iv. I. 9s» » iucloKinK. 



Act 8c. Line 



Languishings.. L 3 235 

Lapse (sub.).. . . ii. 3 170 

Leaguer liL 6 28 

Lhig iii. 2 14,15 

*Linsey-woolsey iv. 1 13 

Love-line ii. 1 81 



Manifoldly 

'Market-price. 
Mell 



U. 

V. 

iv. 



Ministration. . . ii. 

.Misprision 33... iL 

Mites34 L 

Morriss* IL 

Moumingly L 

Muddied 3«.... v. 

Murk ii. 

Musk-cat V. 

Musketo iU. 

luster-file.... iv. 

Mystery 37 in. 

Naturalize i. 

Neatly iv. 

Nccessitie<l v. 

None-sparing.. iiL 

Nose-herbs iv. 

•Now-born ii. 



Occidental iL 

4|U Offendress i. 

asPSut- villained . . iv. 

Overlooking (sub.) L 

Over-night .... iii. 

Over-pay iiL 



Papist i. 

Pass38 iL 



3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
o 

2 
3 

6 

1 

3 

3 
•> 

5 
3 

1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
7 

3 
5 



215 
219 
257 

58 
161 

05 
159 
154 

26 

34 

5,23 

166 

21 
HI 
189 

68 

223 

168 
85 

103 
20 

186 

106 

153 

305 

45 

23 

16 

56 
58 



32 _ merely. 

33 i_ conti-mpt; it oecun several 
times— mistake. 

34 Here — cheese - mites ; it is 
used once a^in in Pericles, ii. 
Prol. 8— anything small. 

3-^ — morris-dance. JkfomVt (» 
a ffame) occurs in Mids. NiMrht'x 
Dream, ii. 1. 98; ami inorrit-dnivx 
in Henry V. ii. 4. *J5. 

3«i- soiled: unnI, figuratirely. 
in Hamlet, iv. 6. 81. 

37 U»«d with in — professional 
exiwrience; otrurs frequently in 
its more usiuil senseii. 

3^ I'mti fleuratirely — estima- 
tion; occurs f rei]uently elsewhere 
in various other seniiet. 



WOKDS PECULIAR TO ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



Act 8& Line 



Put-cure (ailj.) iL 
Past-aaTing (adj. ) iv. 

Penecuted L 

^^eTwouMgfin^ .. ii. 
Philosophical.. iL 

PUe* It. 

•Pin-buttock . . ii 
Prejudicates. . . L 
Prologues (verb) iL 
Propheaier iv. 

Quatch-buttock IL 
Qnestant iL 



1 


134 


8 


158 


1 


16 


3 


278 


3 


o 


6 


103 


2 


18 


2 


8 


1 


05 


3 


114 



2 

1 



18 
16 



Sationais 

Tin (adj.). . 
Kavishments* 
Becantation . . 
Rector 



1 


139 


2 


120 


3 


2»1 


IM. 


IMS 


3 


(to 


5 


6 


3 


10 



i. 

iii. 

iv. 
iL 3 

iv. 

Red-tailed iv. 

Relinquished . . iL 



1 — pcTMiui: pirfnage — " per- 
tonal aitpearance" occurs in 
SlidwianM-r Night's Dream, iii. 
S -Je, and Twelfth Niicht. i. 5. 

• i.t. the pU< of cltith : iimmI in 
oHinmy trn w ^ heap, in flvu pus- 
■MrevL 

- Hen: — r>'r3U(tinabI«> : it ticmrs 
once «0iin in Lot«;'ii LalMur's 
L"M <i. i. 134 i-" endowed with 

* LocRcc, 430, ll:!8. 



Act 8c. Line 

^maindersf.. iv. 3 813 

Removes* v. 3 131 

Re-send iii. 6 123 

Resolvedly v. 3 832 

2|jlftiddle-like... L 8 228 

Ring-carrier... ilL 5 95 

Ruttish. iv. 3 243 

Sally (verb).... Iv. 

Scarred Iv. 

Schools* (sub.) L 

Seducer v. 

Self-gracious . . iv. 
;ULpt«(verbintr.) U. 

Shrieve iv. 

Shrove-Tuesday iL 

Sithence (conj.) i. 

Smack 10 iv. 



* Used here in IckiI sense; the 
word rnrrurs elwswhere f requeutlj 
in the ordinary sense. 

" —stages of joomey; uwd 
i'lsewherv in Tariims »cnM><i. 

7 Occurs in a corrupt passage. 
See note 180. 

* Used in its academical f«nse 
— Hcbools of art or science; it 
occurs frequently in the ordinary 
sense. 

' In the phrase "shot out" — 
sprouted; occurs frequently in 
other senses. 

10 —a smattering; occurs in 
this piny ii. 3. 337 and II. Heniy 
IV. i. 2. Ill - taste. 



Smoke". 



1 


2 


2 


38 


8 


246 


3 


146 


5 


77 


3 


8 


3 


213 


2 


25 


3 


125 


1 


18 



Act He. Line 
jilL 6 112 

1 81 
6 2 

2 24 



hv. 
*Snipt-taffeta.. iv. 

Soundneia L 

Spark" iL 1 25,41 

UL 6 112 

ii. 8 170 

L 1 114 

iU. 2 113 

iiL 5 24 

L 3 99 

iv. 3 286 

ii. 1 

ii. 1 

1 



Sprat 

Staggers" ... 

Steely" 

StiU-piecing.. 
Succession ". 

Surplice" 

Swine-drunk 
Sword-men . . 

Tax"' (sub.).. 



Thievish" iL 



173 
169 



n — to find out; the verb occors 
frequently elsewhere with raried 
meaninxH. 

" A 3-oung man. 

" Used figuratirely — liewilder- 
ment; — vertigo, Cymbeline, v. 6. 
334; — a dlKease in huraes. Taming 
of Shrew, iii. S. S4. 

"Used figuratively — unbend- 
inn: occurs III. Henry VI. ii. 3. 
IG— made of steel. 

" —the act of following an- 
other's example. It occurs fre- 
quently in otht-r senses. 

I« The FhoDuix and Turtle, 13. 

17 Hem — a charge, accusation; 
taxe» (in fiscal sense) occurs Rich. 
IF. ii. 1. 24A. 

1^ Here and in 8onn. Ixxrii. 8 
used figuratirely; elsewhere used 
in its literal sense. 



Act 8c. Line 



Thitherward . . iiL 

Threateningly. iL 

TUe iv. 

*Tithe- woman . L 

Token (verb) . . iv. 

Tolerable".... ii. 

Toll>'> V. 

Torcher iL 

Traitress i. 

Transcendence ii. 

Unbaked iv. 



02 Xjicropped 

Underminers.. 

Unroot 

Unsealed SI 

Unserviceable . 



V. 

i. 

V. 

iv. 

iv. 



VentM(8ub.).. IL 

Vileness iL 

WearM(Intr.).. L 

♦Well-derived . iii. 

•Well-lost L 

Woman (verb). iiL 

Woodland iv. 



2 
3 
3 
3 
o 

•« 

3 
3 
1 
1 
8 

5 
3 
1 
1 
2 
8 

8 
3 

1 
o 

3 
2 
5 



65 

87 

217 

80 

68 

213 

148 

165 

184 

41 

8 

327 

181 

6 

90 

152 

218 
186 

171 
00 

254 
53 
40 



19 Used blunderingly by Ih>g- 
lM>ry fi>r inMerabU, Much Ado, 
iii. ». :7. 

»}— to lay toll. 

21 The verb to un»eal — to break 
the seal of, occurs four times. 

22 — utterance; Venuf and 
Adonis, 334. 

^ — to be the fashion. 



OUIGIXAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 

None 



ORIGINAL EMENDATION SUGGESTED. 



Note 

199. V. 3. 216: Her OV^ET, coming. 
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JULIUS C^SAR 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

OSCAR FAY ADAMS and F. A. MARSHALL. 



DEAMATIS PEESON^i 



Senators. 



JuuuB Gjesab. 

OOTAVIUB CJbAB, 

Mabous Antokius, 
M. JBmiliub Lepidus,, 

ClOEBO, 
PUBUUS, 
POPILIUB LbNA,. 

Mabcub Brutus, ^ 

CassiuSi 

Casoa, 

Tbebonius, 

Lioariub, 

Decius Brutub, 

Metellus Cimber, 

CiNNA, 

Flavius, 

Mabullus, 

Abtemidobus, a Sophist of Cnidos. 



Triumyirs, after the death 
of Julius Cssar. 



Conspirators against Julius 
Ccesar. 



,US,J 



Tribunes. 



^Friends to Brutus and Cassins. 



A Soothsayer. 
CiNNA, a Poet 
Another Poet. 
Luoiuus, 

TlTINIUB, 

Mesbala, 

Young Cato, 

volumniub, 

Vabbo, 

Clitub, 

Claudiub, 

Steato, 

Lucius, 

DARDANIUS,y 

PiNDABUS, Servant to Cassius. 

Calpubnia, Wife to Gsesar. 
Portia, Wife to Brutus. 



^Servants to Brutus. 



Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c 



Scene, during a great part of the Play, at Eome ; afterwards at Sardis, 

and near PhilippL 



HiSTOBio Period: From March 15th, b.c. 44, to November 27th, B.a 48. 



TIME OF ACTION. 

Six days represented on the stage, with intervals: — 



Day 1 : Act I. Scenes I and 2.— Interval, one month. 

Day 2 : Act I. Scene 8. 

Day 8: AcU 11. and III.— Interval 



1 Rowe was the flrst to give the list of Dramatis Per- 
sons imperfectly. Theobald supplied some of the omis- 
sions. Decius Brutus should be Deeimut Brutus, strictly 
speaking, but this mistake came from North's Plutarch, 
and indeed is found both in the early French translation 
and in the Greek text of the original (edn. 1572). 

The name MaruUtu is throughout spelt MurMus in Ff., 
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Day 4 : Act IV. Scene 1.— Interval 

Day 5 : Act IV. Scenes 2 and 8.— Interval, one day at least 

Day 6: ActV. 

except in i. 2. 288, where it is spelt MtarrtUut. Theobald 
corrected this name to the form given in North's Pln- 
tarch, MaruUut. 

Caljmmia, wife to Caesar, is uniformly called Cdphumia 
in the Folio ; and so she is called in North's Plutarch, at 
any rate in the early editions of that woiic. Many editcMrs 
retain the spelling CcUphumia. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

This play was first published, so far as we 
know, in the Folio of 1623, where it occupies 
|iiiges 100-130 in the division of "Tragetiies." 
At the beginning of the play, and at the head 
of eiich i>age, it is entitled "The Tragedie of 
Julius Coesiir;" but in the Table of Contents 
(or, as it is called, "A Catalog ve of the 
seuerall CV>me<lie8, Histories, and Tragedies 
oc>ntained in this Volume") it is set down as 
"Tlie Life and Death of Julius Coesar." No 
play in the Folio is printed with greater ac- 
curacy, and none presents fewer textual diffi- 
culties for the editor or critic. 

The date of com|>osition has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion. Malone be- 
lieved that the play *' could not have appeared 
before 1607;" and Clialmers, Drake, and the 
earlier commentators generally, were unani- 
mous in accepting his conclusions. There 
was a natural disposition at first to associate 
it chronologically with the other Boiuan plays, 
neither of which can be placed earlier than 
1607; but, though Knight considers it "one 
of the latest works of Shakespeare," the great 
majority of recent editors are inclined to put 
it five years or more earlier than Antony and 
Cleopatra. Collier argues that it must have 
been performed before 1603; and Grervinus 
also decides that it "was composed before 
1603, about the same time as Hamlet" He 
adds that this is "confirmed not only by the 
frequent external references to Csesar which 
we find in Hamlet, but still more by the 
inner relations of the two plays." Halliwell, 
in his folio edition, 1865, takes the ground 
that it was written "in or before the year 
1601.'' This is evident, he says, "from the 
following lines in Weever's Mirror of Martyrs, 
printed in that year — lines which unquestion- 
ably are to be traced to a recollection of Shake- 



speare's drama, not to that of the history as 
given by Plutarch: 

The roauy-heodcd miiltitiule wcro drawne 
By Brutus' speech, that Ciesor was ambitious; 
When eloquent Mark Antonie had showne 
His virtues, who but Brutus then was vicious?" 

I am inclined to believe that this is a reference 
to Shakespejire's play, thr)ugh Halliwell ap- 
pears to have modified his own opinion since 
the above was written. In his Outlines of 
the Life of Shakes^ieare (6th eil. 1886, vol. ii. 
p. 267) he says: "There is supposed to be a jjos- 
sibility, derived from an ajjparent reference 
to it in Weevei*'s Mirror of Martyi"s, that the 
tragedy of Julius Ctesar was in existence as 
early as 1599; for although the former work 
was not published till 1601, the author dis- 
tinctly tells his <ledicatee that *this poem, 
which I present to your learned view, some 
two yeares agoe was made fit for print.' The 
subject was then, however, a favourite one for 
dramatic composition, and inferences fix>m 
such premises must be cautiously received. 
Shakespeare's was not, i>erhaps, the only drama 
of the time to which the lines of Weever were 
ai)plicable; and the more this species of evi- 
dence is studied, the moi-e is one inclined to 
question its efficacy. Plays on the history of 
Julius Caesar are mentioned iiiGosson's Schoole 
of Abuse, 1579; the Third Blast of Retniite 
from Plaies, 1580; Henslowe's Diary, 1594, 
1602; Mirrourof Policie, 1598; Hamlet, 1603; 
Heywood's AjMjlogA' for Actors, 1612. There 
was a French tnigedy on the subject pub- 
lished at Paris in 1578, and a Latin one was 
performed at Christ Cliui-ch, Oxford, in 1582. 
Tarlton, who died in 1588, had appeared as 
Cuesar, perhaps on some unauthorized occasion, 
a circumstance alluded to in the Ouraniii, 
1606." 
The allusion in Weever's book does not fit 
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any of the other plays on the story of Caesar 
tliat have come down to our day; and it does 
fit Shakespeare's play so exactly that, since it 
was first pointed out, the editors have unani- 
mously accepted Halliwell's original view of 
it. It does not follow necessarily that Julius 
Caesar must have been written as early as 
1599. Even if the Mirror of Martyrs was 
written then, an allusion like this may have 
been inserted just before it went to press two 
years later. The date 1599, however, may 
not be too early. The internal evidence of 
metre and style is not inconsistent with that 
date. Fleay (Qironicle History of Shake- 
speare, 1886, p. 214) makes it 1600; "at any 
rate Caesar must be anterior to the Quarto 
Hamlet which was produced in 1601." Stokes 
(Chronological Onler of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1878, p. 88), after a careful discussion of all 
the evidence, sums up the matter thus: "The 
great similarity of style between this play 
and Hamlet and Henry V. has been pointed 
out by Gervinus, Spedding, Dowden, Hales, 
and others, and, I suppose, must have been 
felt by nearly every reader. It is not only 
shown by the many allusions to C^aesar in 
these plays [allusions, by the by, which show 
a co-ordinate estimation of his character], but 
by tlie * minor relations' of these plays. This * 
point is so strong that, taking into considera- 
tion some of the references mentioned above, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the ori- 
ginal production of this play must be placed 
in 1599-1(KX). It may have been revised after- 
waixls, and the api)earance of several works 
bearing similar titles in 1607 suggests, as Mr. 
Fleay siiys, its reproduction at that dat«." 

It is not necessary, however, to supi^ose, as 
Fleay does, that the play was revise<l by Ben 
Joiison. He lays considerable stress on "the 
spelling of Antony without an //; this name 
occurs in eight of Sli<akespeare's plays, and in 
every instance but this invariably is si>elled 
Anthony." But if the scholarly Ben had 
made this orthographical correction, is it likely 
that he would have jiermitted the im])ossible 
Latin form C^ilphumia to stand? Or would 
he liave retained the Decius Brutus for Deci- 
mus Brutus, or such ))al))able anachn>nisms 
as striking clocks and the like? It is as absurd 
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to suppose tliat Jonson could have overlooked 
these things as that Bacon could have origi- 
nated them. To the latter, as to the former, 
Decius Brutus for Decimus Brutus would 
have been like Sly's "Richard Conqueror" for 
the well-known William. 

It may be mentioned here, as a curious in- 
stance of judicial blindness, that Judge Holmes, 
by far the ablest of the advocates of the Bti- 
conian lunacy, in his Authorship of Shake- 
speare (3rd ed. 1886, vol. i. p. 289), quotes 
Bacon's £ssay on Friendship as a parallel to 
the second act of the play (and one by which, 
" if there l>e a lingering doubt in any mind " 
as to Bacon's authorship of the latter, that 
doubt "must be removed"); and yet in the 
very passage quoted Bacon has "Decimus 
Brutus" and "Calpumia," inste^id of the "I>e- 
cius Brutus" and "Calphurnia" of the drama. 
The judge does not see that he is himself fur- 
nishing indisputable evidence that the philos- 
opher was perfectly familiar with what the 
dramatist was palpably ignorant of. 

We have no reason to suppose that Shake- 
speare was indebted to any of the earlier 
plays on the same subject. The only source 
from which he appears to have drawn his 
material was Sir Thomas North's version of 
Plutarch's Lives, ti'anslated from the French 
of Bishop Amyot, and first published in 1679. 
He has followe<l North closely, almost sla- 
vishly, as the illustrative extracts given in the 
notes will show. As Gervinus says: "The 
component pjirts of the drama are Iwrrowed 
from the biographies of Brutus and Caesar in 
such a manner that not only the historical 
action in its oniinary course, but also the 
single characteristic traits in incidents and 
speeches, nay, even single expressions and 
words, are taken from Plutarch; even such as 
are not anecdotal or of an epigrammatic na- 
ture, even such as one unacquainted with Plu- 
tarch would consider in form and manner t<i 
Ije quite Shakespearian, and which liave not 
unfrequently been quoted as his j)eouliar pro- 
perty, testifying to the poet's deep knowledge 
of human nature. From the triumph over 
Pompey (r)r rather over his sons), the silenc- 
ing of the two tribunes, and the crown offered 
at the Lupercalian feast, until Caesar's munler. 
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and from thence to the l>attle of Philippi and 
the closing words of Antony, which are in 
part exactly as they were delivered, all in this 
play is essentially Plutarch. The omens of 
Caesar's death, the warnings of the augur and 
of Artemidonis, the absence of the heart in 
the animal sacrificed, Calphumia's dream; the 
])eouliar traits of Caesar's cliaracter, his super- 
stition regarding the touch of barren women 
in the course, hia remarks about thin people 
like Cassius; all the circumstances about the 
<,»«jn8piracy where no oath was t<iken, the 
character of Ligarius, the withdrawal of Cicero; 
the whole relation of Portia to Brutus, her 
words, his reply, her subsequent anxiety and 
death ; the circumstances of Caesar's death, the 
ver\' arts and means of Decius Brutus to in- 
duce him to leave home, all the minutest 
particulars of his murder, the behaviour of 
Antony and its result, the munler of the poet 
Cinna; further on, the contention between 
the republican friends respecting Lucius Pel la 
and the refusal of the money, the dissension 
of the two concerning the decisive battle, 
their conversation about suicide, the appear- 
ance of Brutus s evil genius, the mistakes in 
the battle, it^ii double issue, its repetition, the 
suicide of both friends, and Cassius's death by 
the same sword with which he killed C^sar 
— all is taken from Plutarch's narrative, from 
which the poet had only to omit whatever 
destroyed the unity of the action." 

Archbishop Trench, in his Lectures on 
Plutarch, in referring to North's translation 
of the Lives, remarks : 

"But the highest title to honour which 
this version possesses has not hitherto been 
mentioned, namely, the use which Shake- 
speare was content to make of it. Whatever 
I^tin Shakespeare may have had, he certainly 
knew no Greek, and thus it was only through 
Sir Thomas North's translation that the rich 
treasure-house of Plutarch's Lives was acces- 
sible to him. . . . It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that the whole play — and the 
same stands good of Coriolanus no less — is to 
be found m Plutarch. Shakespeare indeed 
has thrown a rich mantle of poetry over all, 
which is often wholly his own; but of the 
incident there is almost nothing which he 
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does not owe to Plutarch, even as continually 
he owes the very wording to Sir Thomas 
North." 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Julius Csesar always seems to have been 
one of the most popular r)f Sliakespeare's 
phiys on the stage, in spite of its want of any 
female interest, and of the fact that C{esai\ 
who is virtually the hero, is killed in the middle 
of the play. We find that on the 20th May, 
1613, TjOi*d Treasurer Stanhope paid John 
Heminges "for ]>re8entiiige before the Princes 
Highnes the Lady Elizabeth and the Prince 
Pallatyne Elector fowerteeue several plays," 
of which "Caesar's Tragedye" was one. When 
Thomas Killigrew, after the Restoration, 
established the King's Company, and opened 
a new theatre at Drury Lane, 1665, Julius 
Caesar was one of the stock pieces of the com- 
pany. Downes gives us the cast as follows: 
"Julius Caesar, Mr. Bell, Cassius Major Mo- 
hun, Brutus, Mr. Hart, Anthony Mr. Kynas- 
ton, Calphurnia,^ Mrs. Marshal, Portia, Mrs. 
Corbet." The only other plays of Shakespeare, 
which were included in the fifteen stock plays 
of which Downes gives the aists, are "The 
Moor of Venice" (Othello), and King Henry 
the Foui-th; while lunongst the other plays, 
of which he gives merely the names, are in- 
cluded The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Titus Andronicus; so that however much we 
may decry Julius Caesar as an acting play, it 
had the honour of being one of the four — for 
we cannot include Titus Andronicus — which 
helped to keep alive Shakespeare's fame at a 
time when his rivals, Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Ben Jonson, were held to be Ids superiors 

by the general public. During the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. Julius Cesar seems 
to have lieen frequently played. In 1682, at 
the Theatre Royal, it was again acted with iden- 
tically the same cast as in the above-mentioned 
performance. In 1684 Killigrew's and Dave- 
nant's companies coalesced, and, under the title 
of the King's Company, removed to the Theatre 

1 Tills name is spelt Calphxirnia, as in F. 1. both in 
Downes and Genest throughout, and I have not thought 
it necessary to alter the spelling, though Calptimia is the 
correct forni. 
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Koyal, Dniry Lane; some time in that year* 
they presented this play, Betterton appearing 
— for the first time apparently — as Brutus, 
supported by William Smith as Cassias, Clood- 
man as Julius Caesar, Mrs. Cooke as Portia, 
and Lady Slingsby ^ as Calphuruia. Langbaine 
(p. 453) says that this play was printed in 
Quarto, London, 1684; and he codds: ** There 
is an Excellent Prologue to it, printed in 
Covent Garden Drollery, p. 9." Genest says 
this edition "differs very little from the origi- 
nal play, except that the part of Marullus is 
given to Casca, and that of Cicero to Tre- 
bonius" (vol. i. p. 423). Lowndes mentions a 
Quarto of Julius C«8ar with the title-page 
" a Tragedy, as it is now acted at the Tlieatre 
Royal, Loud. n. d. (1680) 4to. On the reverse 
of the title is a List of Actors, in which Bet- 
terton is set down for acting Brutus." He 
also mentions two Quartos printed in 1684 and 
1696 respectively, and another n. d. (1696); so 
that evidently, during this period, the play 
was popular among readers as well as among 
playgoers. 

It would appear that Julius Caesar was not 
again represented till Februaiy 14th, 1704, 
when it was played at Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
The cast is not given. This, as will be seen, 
is nearly twenty years from the last recorded 
performance. It is most probable that it was 
represented in the interval more than once, 
though there is no reconl of its revival. Bet- 
terton was still acting, so be probably played 
his old part of Brutus. On October 30th, 
1705, the company removed to the Haymarket 
Theatre from Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Julius 
Caesar was revived on March 14th, 1706. No 



1 Downes does not mention this performance, and 
Ctenest doefl not give the day or the month on which it 
took place. 

* Thti actress appears to have acted many principal 
parts; amonflr others. Queen ^lansaret in Crowne's Henry 
VI., Regan in Tate's mutilation of Tjear, and Cressida in 
Dryden's Troilus and Cressida. She affords the only 
instance of any titled actress to l)e found In the playbills 
of this period; though many of them had a sort of left- 
hande<I claim to such a distinction. Downes mentions 
her among the persons who joined the Duke's Company 
in 1670 as Mrs. Aldridge and Mrs. Lee. afterwanis Lady 
Slingsby. She is generally spoken of as Mrs. Mary Lee, 
and appears to have l>eon no relation to poor mad Xat 
Lee. According to Genest "Dame Mary Slingsby was 
buried at Pancras 1093, 4" (Genest, voL i. p. 44^. 
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particulars are given, but the cast must have 
been a strong one; for Betterton, Booth, Ver- 
bniggen. Bowman, as well as Mrs. Barry and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, were included in the com- 
pany. The next performance was on January 
14th, 1707, at the Haymarket Theati-e, when 
Genest says it was performed " For the 
encouragement of the Comedians acting in 
the Ha3anarket, and to enable them to keep 
the diversion of plays under a separate interest 
from Operas — By Subscription " (vol. iL p. 363). 

The cast w^as, Brutus = Betterton : Cassius = 
Verbruggen: Antony = Wilks: Julius Caesar 
= Booth : Octavius = Mills : Cas^t-a = Keen : 
Calphumia = Mrs. Barry: Portia = Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. The mmor parts were also played by 
well-known actore, viz. ** Plebeians" = John- 
son, Bullock, Norris and Cross. It would 
appear that " Lord Halifax pn>posed a sub- 
scription for reviving 3 plays of the best 
authors w^ith the full strength of the com- 
pany " (ut supra). The next play of this series. 
King and no King, was given on Januar}' 
21st; and on February 4th the third. Marriage 
a la Mode, or the Comicid Lovers; a com- 
pound manufactured by Cibber out of two of 
Dryden's plays. Marriage a la Mode and 
Secret Love. Cibber in his Apology (edn. 
1740) says: " not only the Actors, (several of 
which were handsomely ativanc'd, in their 
Sallaries) were duly paid, but the Manager 
himself too, at the Foot of his Account stood 
a considerable Gainer" (p. 195). 

On April 1st of the same year Julius Caesar 
was revived for the benefit of Keen, probably 
with much the same cast. On December 
22nd, 1709, at Dniry Lane, Booth appeared 
as Brutus, Powell as Cassius, with Mrs. 
Knight as Ciilphuniia. A new prologue *ind 
epilogue were sicken by Keen and Mrs. 
Bradshaw, who represented respectively Ju- 
lius Cfcsar and Portia. On March 16th, 1713, 
at Dniry Lane, Mills played the part of 
Julius Oesar for liis benefit, Brutus being 
I)layed ]\v Booth, Antony by Wilks, C^assius 
by Poweih C:!asX-a by Keen. It may be noteil 
that on this, as on many otlier occasions, such 
actors as Johnson, Pinkethman, Bull<Kk, Nor- 
ris, Cross, an<l I^igh took the parts of the 
" Plel^eians," that is, of the Citizens; the play 
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was repeated on the 6th of April By this 
time it seems to have become an established 
favourite. Booth chose it for his benefit March 
£2nd, 1716. It seems to have l)een acted at 
le*\st two or thi-ee times every season at Drury 
Lane up to 1727-28; then it seems to have 
been put on the shelf as far as that theatre 
was concerned. 

During the i>eriod from 1720-28 inclusive, 
Julius Caesar was played at the Lincoln's Inn 
Fields Theatre about half a dozen times. On 
October 18th, 1722, we find in the cast that 
Quin playeti Brutus, Boheme Cassius, Walker 
Antony, Leigh Julius Caesju*. It would aj)- 
pear, according to Genest, that the "comic 
characters" were played by Bullock and others 
(vol. iii. p. 116). These were the Citizens, 
whom, as has Ijeen pointed out, actors of con- 
siclerable importance were content to repre- 
sent. At Goodman's Fields, December 1st, 
1732, Julius C^sar was produced and played 
f(»r twelve consecutive nights. On Septeml>er 
19th, 1736, there was a performance of this 
pLiy at Drury Lane, with the following cast : 
Brutus, Quin; Cassius, Milward; Wright, 
Antony; W.Mills, Julius Oesar; Cas/u, Gib- 
ber, jun. ; " Citizens," Johnscm, Miller, Harper, 
and Griti&n, with Portia, Mrs. Furnival, and 
C^lphurnia, Mrs. Butler. Davies says that the 
part of Casca was "enlarged " by " adding to it 
wliat belongs to Titinius;" and he observes, 
"if I remember right, was acted by a principal 
comedian. Above five and forty yeai-s since, 
Winstone was selecte<l for that character, 
when Quin acte<l Biiitus, and the elder Mills 
C^^fisius, Milward M. Antony, and W. Mills 
JnliusCfesar." He praises Winstone very much, 
of whom he says: "The assumed doggedness 
and sourness of Casca sat well upon Winstone ; '* 
and adds: "The four principal parts have 
not since that time been equally presented " 
(Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 21 2 ). Davies 
praises Milward very much in Antony, al- 
though it would appear that this actor played 
Cassius far more frequently, and compares him 
in this character with Wilks and Barry: he 
also savs that William Mills succeeded better 
in Cffisar tlian in any other part. But the 
most interesting thing that the gossiping 
biographer of Garrick tells us about this play 



is, that the great "little Davy" once had a 
mind to have tried his skill in the part of 
Cassius; but either from a fear that Quin in 
Brutus would completely outshine him, or for 
some other reason, he gave up the idea; and 
this play was never revived during his man- 
agement. On April 28th, 1738, there was a 
performance at Drury Lane for the fund for 
erecting a mormment to the memor}' of Shake- 
speare, when Julius Caesar was ))layed; Mrs. 
Porter being the Portia. In the season 1742, 

1743, Quin was engaged at Covent Garden, 
where he was playing as a counter-attraction 
to Garrick at Drury Lane; and, as might be 
exj>ected, we find Julius Ctesar revived at 
that theatre and strongly cast, with Hale as 
Antony, Kyan as Cassias, Bridge water as 
Caesiir, and with such actofrs as Hippisley, 
Chapman, and Woodwjird in the small ]>!U*ts 
of the "Plebeians." This wjis on Novem- 
ber 20th, 1742. On March 18th, 1744, Sheri- 
dan took his benefit at Covent (warden in the 
part of Bnitus. At this theatre Mrs. Prit- 
chard appeiired as Portia on October 31st, 

1744. On Mirch 28th, 1747, we find a soli- 
tary performance of Julius Caesar for Sparks's 
benefit, who played Cassius to the Brutus of 
Delane and the Antony of BaiTy. Tlie play 
was repeated on Ajiril 30th, when Giiford was 
Antony; BaiTy only appears to have played 
the jxirt twice that season. On November 
24th, 1748, Quin had rather a remarkable cast 
to support him in his favourite jMirt. It in- 
cluded Delane as Antony, Kyan as C'assius, 
S^mrks as Casca, Mrs. Horton as Calphurnia, 
and Mrs. Woffington Jis Portia. Three repre- 
sentations of this play were given in Novem- 
ber, 1750, at which Biirry was the Antony to 
Quin's Bnitus; and so successful wjis he in 
the jKirt that he ])layed it seven times during 
this season. 

On January 31st, 1766, Genest records a • 
perform.'uice of this play at Covent Garden 
" not acted eight years," the cast of which wjis 
not very remarkable, exce})t for the fact that 
Mrs. Bellamy played Portia. Aproj)os of this 
performance Genest notices that an edition of 
Julius Ciesar was printed in 1719, "as altered 
by Davenant and Dryden." This must have 
been a mistake, however, because Julius 
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Cft'sar was one of the plays assigned to Killi- 
grew; and therefore Davenant could not i)lay 
it at his theatre. Walker, who played Bi*utiis 
on this and subsequent occasions at Cbveut 
Garden, used to speak the following lines at 
the end of the fourth act : — 

Suro thoy liave rais'd some dovil to their aid, 
And tliink to frighten Brutus with a shade : 
But ere the night closes this fatal day, 
I '11 send more ghosts this visit to repay. 

These lines are not found in the edition i)rinted 
in 1682 "as acted at the Theatre Royal;" but 
they are given in Bell's edition printed from 
the Prompter's Book at Co vent Garden, 1773. 
The author of these touching and poetical 
verses is apparently unknown ; but, as Geuest 
pK>ints out, it is clear that they must have been 
received into what lie calls "that Sink of cor- 
ruption — the Prompt Book" after 1682. 

We jxiss over some performances of no par- 
ticulai- interest till we come to the first appear- 
ance of John Kemble in the character of 
Brutus. Boaden says: "On the 29th of 
February, 1812, Mr. Kemble revived the 
tragedy of Julius Ceesai*; he had, as usual, 
m2ide some very judicious alterations and ar- 
rangements in the piece, and in his own per- 
formance of Brutus exhibited all that purity 
of patriotism and pliilosophy, which has been, 
not without some hesitation, attributed to that 
illustrious name" (Life of Kemble, vol. ii. 
p. 543). Tliere can be little doubt that this 
jjerf ormance of the play, with Young as Cassius 
and Charles Kemble as Antony, must liave 
been most effective, as Brutus was one of the 
chamcters in which the elder Kemble was 
supreme. Macready played both Cassius and 
Brutus, but in his own opinion he chiefly 
excelled in the latter. It is a pity that this 
gi'eat actor did not adopt the plan which, ac- 
conling to Miu ( iaiTick, her husband followed, 
of writing his own criticisms, or rather of pub- 
lishing them; for he did write them appa- 
rently in his own diar}\ Perhaps, if he could 
have seen such criticisms as the following in 
print during his lifetime, it might have recon- 
ciled him to that i>rofessic)n by means of which 
he gaineil a position, which he could scarcely 
have achieved even in the pulpit, after which 
he api^ears sometimes to have hankered, biit 
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which profession, nevertheless, he would seem 
always to have been abusing, and to have re- 
garded as a degradation while he remained in 
it. In his diary, under date January 24th, 1851, 
he says: "Acted Brutus as I never — no, never 
— acted it before, in regard to dignified fami- 
liarity of dialogue, or enthusiastic in6])iration 
of lofty purpose. Tlie distance, the reluctance 
to deeds of violence, the instinctive abhorrence 
of tyranny, the open sim[)licity of heart, and 
natural grandeur of soul I never so perfectly, 
so consciously portrayed before. I think the 
audience felt it " (vol. ii. p. 365). Let us hoi)e 
tliat the audience did feel all this, or, at any- 
rate, some of it. It is, however, satisfactoiy 
to know that among the many mortifications 
which this great ai*tist had to endure, self- 
depreciation was not one. In another part of 
his diary Macready says, with indisputable 
good sense, that Brutus "is one of those char- 
acters that requires peculiar care, which only 
repetition can give, but it never can be a fart 
that can inspire a person with an eager desire 
to go to a theatre to see represented." It 
was in the season 1818-19 that he first played 
Cassius to Young's Brutus at Covent Garden, 
apparently on the occasion of the latter's 
benefit. According to his own account Mac- 
ready played this part to oblige Young; but 
he seems to hiive taken great pleasure iu it, 
and to liave repeated it again in 1822, at 
Covent Ganlen, to Young's Brutus; Marc 
Antony being then Charles Kemble and (.lasca 
Fawcett. This revival was very successful, 
there being as much as £600 (?) taken at the 
first performance.^ 

Edmund Kean, apparently, never played in 
Julius Caesar at all. Phelps closeil his second 
season on May 5th, 1846, with tlus play, 
which, however, never seems to have been a 
great favourite with him. In our own time 
this play has never been represented with 
greater effect tlian it was by the celebrated 
German company of the Theatre Royal, Mein- 
ingen, at Drury Ijane Theatre, in 1881. The 
completeness in every detail, and the admir- 

1 See Macready's Reminiscences, vol. L p. 2S6. I have 
ventured to query the sum mentioned, as I do not believe 
Covent Garden Theatre could have held so much money 
at that time, and at the then existing prices. 
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able stage -management, especially in the 
arrangement of the crowds, rendered these 
j»erformance8 some of the most siiccessf ul ever 
given by a foreign company in this country. 

— F. A. M. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Julius Caesar has been condemned, from a 

dramatic point of view, for its lack of unity. 

It is like two plays in one, the former being 

concerned with the death of Csesar, the latter 

with the revenge of that dee<l. The nominal 

hero disapp>ears at the end of the tliird act, 

and only his ghost is seen thereafter. But 

the ghost is a connecting link betw^een the 

two parts of the drama. **0 Julius Caesar, 

thou art mighty yet !" exclaims Brutus, when 

he comes upon the dead Inxlies of Cassius and 

Titinius; and Cassius, as he killed himself, 

had cried: 

Caesar, thou art reveng'd, 

Even with the sword that kill'd thee. 

(v. 3. 45, 46. ) 

It is not without purpose that the dramatist 

introduces these significant utterances. Caesar 

is dead, indeeil, but we must not forget that 

his 

spirit ranging for revenge, 

With At^ by his side come hot from hell, 

(iii. 1. 271, 272.) 

has "let slip the dogs of war" against his 
butchers. The eloquent prophecy of Antony 
over his bleeding corpse is fulfilletl. 

The treatment of the living Caesar by the 
poet, however, has been a puzzle to many 
of the critics. It is evident from the many 
allusions to the great Roman in the other 
plays, that his character and history had 
nia<le a deep impression on Shakespeare. 
Oaik, after quoting the references to Caesar 
in As You Like It, II. Henry IV., Henry V., 
the three parts of Henry VI., Ricliard III., 
Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra, and C^mbe- 
line, remarks that these passages "will pro- 
bably be thought to affonl a considerably 
more comprehensive representation of the 
mighty Julius than the play which bears his 
name." "We have," he adds, " a distinct ex- 
hibition of little else bevond his vanitv and 
arrogance, relieved and set off by his good- 



nature or affability. ... It might almost be 
suspected that the complete and full-length 
Caesar had been carefully reservefl for another 
drama." Hazlitt remarks that the hero of 
the play "makes several vapouring and rather 
jKHlantic speeches, and does nothing; indeed, 
he has nothing to do." Hudson says: "Caesar 
is far from being himself in these scenes; 
hanlly one of the speeches put into his mouth 
can l)e regarded as historically chai-acteristic; 
taken all together they are little short of a 
downright caricature." He is in doubt whether 
to ex})lain this by supposing that Cfesar was 
too great for the hero of a drama, "since his 
greiitness, if brought forward in full measure, 
would leave no ro^m for anything else,"' or 
whether it was ni>t the jwet's phan "to repre- 
sent Ciesar, not as he was indeed, but as he 
must have appeared to the conspirators; to 
make us see him as they saw him ; in order 
that they too might have fair and equal 
judgment at uur hands." He is disposeil to 
rest on the latter explanation, but to me it 
seems very cle;irly a wrong one. What the 
conspirators thought of ( 'ji^sjir is evident 
enou<(h from what thev themselves sav of 
him. It w;is not necessarv to dist<^rt or 
belittle the character to make us see how thev 
saw him; and to have done it to make us see 
him as they saw him would have been a gross 
Liijustice to the foremost man of all this WM)rld 
of which we cannot imagine Shakespeare 
guilty. As to its being necessary in order 
that we may do justice to the conspirators, if 
it leads us to justify their course in killing 
him, does it not make the fate that afterwards 
befalls them appear most undeserved? Does 
it not enlist our sympathies too exclusively on 
their side? 

On the whole I am dis})osed to think that 
the poet meant to represent Ciesar as Plu- 
tarch represents him — as having become am- 
bitious for kingly i)ower, somewhat spoile^l 
by victory, jealous and fearful of his enemies 
in the state, and superstitious withal, yet 
hiding his fears and misgivings iinder an 
arrogant and haughty demeanour. He is 
shown, moreover, by the dramatist at a criti- 
cal point in his career, hesitating between his 
ambition for the crown (which we need not 
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aupi>(>se to have been of a merely selfish sort, 
for he uiay well liave believed that as king he 
could do more for his country's gowl than in 
any other capacity) and his doubt whether 
the time ha<i come for him to accept the 
crown. It may be a question wliether even 
Caesar could be truly himself just then ; whether 
even he might nr>t, at such a crisis in his for- 
tunes, show something of the weakness of 
inferior natures. 

It must be remembered, too, that, as Haz- 
litt has said, Caesar does nothing in the play, 
tias nothing to do, except to play the i>art of 
the victim in the as-sassination. So far as any 
opportunities of showing what he really u are 
concerned, he is at much the same disadvan- 
tage as "the man in the coffin" at a funeral 
— a very essential cliaracter in the perfor- 
mance, though in no sense an actor in it. If 
he is to impress us as verily " great Ccesar," 
it must be by what he says, not by what he 
does, and by what he says when there is no 
occasion for grand and heroic utterance. 
Under the circumstances a little boastin*; 
and bravado appear to be necessary to his 
being recognized as the Roman Dictator. 

After all, there is not so very much of this 
boastful language put into the mouth of 
Cajsar; and, as Knight reminds us, some of it 
is e\'idently uttered to disguise his fear. When 
he savs: 

The goda do this in shamo of cowardice ; 
Ca?sar should bo a beast without a heart, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear, 

(ii. 2. 41-43.) 

he is speaking to the servant who has brought 
the message from the augurers. " Before him 
he couhl show no fear;" but, the moment the 
servant has gone (he is doubtless intended to 
leave the stage), he tells Calpurnia that '* for 
her humour he will stay at home," proving 
plainly enough that he does fear. His reply 
afterwards to Decius beginning 

Cowanls die many times before their deaths, 

(ii. 2. 32.) 

is directly suggested by Plutarch, who says 
that when his friends "did counsel him to 
have a guard for the safety of his peraon," 
he would not consent to it, " but said it was 



better to die once than always to be afraid of 

death." His last speech — 

I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak'd of motion : and that 1 am he, 
Let mo a little show it, (iii. 1. 68-71.) 

though boastful, is not uiuiatural in the con- 
nection, being drawn from him by the persis- 
tent importunities of the friends of Cimber. 
Tlie fact that Caesar has so little to say has, I 
think, led the critics to exaggerate this cliar- 
acter istic of the speeches. 

With regard to Brutus also the critics have 
had their doubts. Coleridge asks, "What 
character did Shakespeare mean his Brutus 
to be?" He is perplexed that Brutus, the 
stern Eoman republican, should say tliat he 
would have no objection to a king, or to 
Oesar as king, if he would oidy be as good a 
monarch as he now seems disposed to be; and 
also that, in view of all Caesar liad done — 
crossing the Rubicon, entering Rome as a 
conqueror, placing Gauls in the senate, &o. 
— he finds no personal cause to complain of 
him. He resolves to kill his friend and bene- 
factor, not for what he has been or what he 
is, but for what he may become. He is no 
serpent, but a seq>ent's egg\ therefore crush 
him in the shell. 

It is curious that Coleridge should not have 
seen that by "personal cause," so distinctly 
opposed to " the general," Brutus refers to liis 
private relations with Caesar as a man and as 
a friend, not to public acts or those afifectiug 
the common weal. All those enumerated by 
Coleridge belong to the latter class. 

Tliat Brutus should be influenced by his 
specidations as to what Caesar might become, 
is in thorough keeping with the character. 
Brutus is a scholar, a philosopher, and a ])a- 
triot ; but he is not a statesman. He ia an 
idealist, and strangely wanting in practical 
wisdom. It is significant that Shakespeare 
represents him again and again with a book 
in his hand. He is a man of lxK)k8 rather 
tlian a man of the world. His theories are 
of the noblest, his intentions of the most 
patriotic and philanthropic, but they are 
visionary- and impracticable. There are such 
men in every age — reformere who accomplish 
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no reform, because their lofty dreams are 
incapable of being made realities in this 
workailay world. Such men are easily mis- 
led 1 and made tools of bv those more unscru- 
]>uloiis than themselves; as Brutus was by 
C'assius and the rest. Thev are oft^n incon- 
si.stent in argument, as Brutus in the speech 
that puzzled Coleridge. They are influenced 
by one-sided views of an important question, 
deciding it hastily, without looking at it from 
all sides, as they ought, and as those who are 
less rash and impulsive see that they ought. 
So Brutus sends t^ Cassius for money to pay 
his legions, because he cannot raise money by 
vile meiins ; but he knows how (.*assius raises 
the money, and lias no scruples about sharing 
in the fruits of the "indirection." He is 
thinking only of paying the soldiers, and does 
not see that he is an accomplice after the act 
in wliat he so sliarply rebukes in C^assius. He 
i4 inconsistent here as in many other cases ; 
but the inconsistency is jjerfectly consistent 
with the character. 

C^assius is a worse man, but a better states- 
man, or rather politician. He is shrewd and 
fertile in expedients, but not overburdened 
with principle or conscience. He is tricky, 
and believes that the end justifies the meana 
He can write anonvmous letters to Brutus, 
** in several hands, as if they came from several 
citizens," and can put placards in the same 
vein "on old Brutus' statue." He is none too 
honest himself, but he understands the value 
of a good name to " the cause," and therefore 
wishes to secure the endorsement of one whose 
** countenance, like richestalchemy, will change 
to virtue and to worthiness" what, he says, 
"woidd appear offence in i«" — the less scru- 
pulous ]>oliticians. 

We must not, however, take Cassius to be 
worse than he really.is. As a politician he is 
a believer in expediency — whatever is likely 
to secure the end in view is right ; but as a 
man he has many admirable traits of cliarac- 
ter. If it were not so, Brutus could not love 
him as he does. He has a high sense of per- 
sonal honour withaL He is indignant when 
Brutus tells him he has "an itching palm;" 
bat he has just told Brutus that bribery is 
not to be judged severely when it is necessary 



for political purposas. "At such a time as 
this it is not meet" to be overcritical of 
" every nice oifence." There spake the poli- 
tician ; in the other case, the man. We must not 
be too hard upon him. Sundry gooil friends of 
ours in public life are his modem counterparts. 

Except in the great scene in the forum, 
where his sj)eech to the jHJOple is perhaps the 
finest piece of oratory to be found in all Shake- 
speare — and entirely his own, be it noted, no 
hint of it l>eing given by Plutarch — Antony 
plays no very striking i)art in the drama. 
We see him roused by a sudden ambition from 
his early career of diasipation, and taking a 
place in the Triiunvirate; and it reminds us 
of Prince Hal's coming to himself, like the re- 
pentant prodigal, when he comes to the throne. 
But Antony is, morfilly at least, a slighter 
man than Henry. His reform lacks the sin- 
cerity and depth of the latter's, and he camiot 
hold the higher plane to which he has tem- 
I>orarily risen. His fall is to be depicted in a 
later and greater drama, of which he is the 
hero and not a subowlinate actor as here. 

Portia is one of the noblest of Shakespeare's 
women. As Mrs. Jameson h.as said, her 
character " is but a softened reflection of that 
of her husband Brutus: in him we see an 
excess of natural sensibilitv, an almost woman- 
ish tenderness of heart, repressed by the tenets 
of his austere philosophy : a sU)ic by i)rof es- 
sion, and in reality the reverse — acting deeds 
against his nature by the strong force of prin- 
cii)le and will. In Portia there is the same 
profound and passionate feeling, and all her 
sex's softness and timidity held in check by 
that self -discipline, that stately dignity, which 
she thought became a woman * so fathered and 
so husbanded.' The fact of her inflicting on 
herself a voluntary wound to try her own 
fortitude is perhaps the strongest proof of this 
disposition. Plutarch relates that on the day 
on which Coesar was assassinated, Portia ap- 
peared overcome with terror, and even swfH)ned 
awav, but did not in her emotion utter a 
word which could affect the conspirators. 
Shakespeare has rendered this circumstance 
literally [in ii. 4. 1-20]. 

"There is another beautiful incident re- 
lated by Plutarch which could not well be 
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dramatized. When Brutus and Portia parted 
for the last time in the island of Nisida, she 
restrained all expression of grief that she 
might not shake his fortitude; but after- 
wards, in jiaasing through a chamber in which 
there hung a picture of Hector and Andro- 
mache, she stopjjed, gazed uj>on it for a time 
with a settled sorrow, and at length bui*st 
into a passion of tears." 

No critic or conmientator, I believe, has 
thought OilpurnLa worthy of notice, but the 
reiuler may be reminded to compare carefully 
the scene between her and Cajsar with that 
between Portia and Brutus. The difference 
in the two women is not more rem«arkable 
than that in their husbands' bearing and tone 
towards them. Portia with mingled pride 
and affection takes her sUmd upon her rights 
as a wife — " a woman that Loixl Brutus took 
to wife" — and he feels the appeal a« a man 
of his noble and tender nature must: 

Keinler mo worthy of this nohle wife! 

Calpurnia is a poor creature in comparison 
with this true daughter of C^ito, as her lirst 
words to Ojesar autticiently prove: 

What mean you, Ccesar? Think you to walk forth? 
You ^hall not stir out of your house to-day. 

(ii. 2. 8,9.) 

When a wife takes that tone, we know what 
the reply will be: "Coesar shall forth." Later, 
of course, she comes down to entreaty: 

Do not go forth to-day. Call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not yoiu* own. 

(ii. 2. 50, 51.) 

And Oesar, with contemptuous acquiescence 
in the suggestion to let Antony say he is "not 
well to-day," yields to her weak importuni- 
ties. Wlien Decius comes in and urges Coesar 
to go, the story of her dream and her forebod- 
ings is told him with a sneer (can we imagine 
BnituH sjwaking of Portia in that manner?), 
and her liusliand, falling a victim to the 
shrewd flattery of Decius, dejmrts to liis death 
with a parting fling at her foolish fears, which 
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he is ashamed at having for the moment 
yielded to. Calpurnia wag Cseaor's fourth 
wife, and the marriage was one of oouvenieiice 
rather than of affection. 

There are no portions of Roman history 
that seem so real to us as those which Shake- 
speare lias made the subjects of his plays. 
History merely calls up the ghost of the dcnid 
past, and the impression it makes upon us is 
shadowy and unsubstantial; poetiy makes it 
live again before our eyes, and we feel that 
we are looking \\\yoii men and women like 
ourselves, not their misty semblances. It might 
seem at first that the jxiet, by giving us 
fancies instead of facts, or fancies mingled 
with facts, only distorts and confuses our con- 
ceptions of historical verities; but, if he be a 
true poet, he sees the past with a clearer 
vision than other men, and reproduces it more 
truthfully a« well as more vividly. He sees 
it indeed with the eye of imagination, not as 
it actually was; but there are trut\is of the 
imagination no less than of the senses and 
the reiuson. Two descriptions may l>e alike 
imaginative, but one may be true and the 
other false. The one, though not a statement 
of facts, is consistent with the fiicts and im- 
presses us as the i-eality would impn.*Hs us; 
the other is neither true nor in keeping with 
the truth, and can only deceive and mislead 
us. Ben Jonson wrote Roman plays which, 
in minute attention to the details of the man- 
ners and customs of the time, are far more 
scholarly and siccurate than Shakes])eare*s. 
He accompanies them with hundre<ls of notes 
giving classical quotations to illustrate the 
action and the language, and showing how 
painstaking he has been in this respect Tlie 
work evinces genuine ]K)etic jiower as well as 
laboiious research, and yet the effect is far 
inferior to that of Shakes]>eare's less ])edantic 
treatment of Roman subject*?. The latter 
knows nnich less of classical histoiy and anti- 
quities, but has a dee})er insight int4) human 
nature, which is the same in all ages. Jonson 
has given us skilfully-nuxielled iuid admirably- 
sculptured statues, but Shakesi>eare living 
men and women. 
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ScEXE I. RoJnc A ttreet. 

EtUcr Flavics, Marullus, mectiiig arablile 
pfCUU.!iu. 
Flav. Hence! home, you idle crtatures, get 
you hoiue. 
Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical,' you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring <lay without the sign 
Of your profession (—S|)eak, what trade art 
tbouf 
Fii-a Cit. Why, sir, a carpenter. 
Mar. Where is thy leather apron, aod thy 

What dost thou with thy beat apparel on I— 
You, sir; what trade are youF 

Sec dt. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine work- 
man, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 11 

Jfar. But what trade art thou) Answer 
me directly. 

Sec. Cit. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use 
with a safe conscience; which is, indeed, sir, 
a mender of had tmles. 
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> cIiH of mcchuilci, 



Jliir. Wliiit trade.thou knave! tliounaugbty 

knave, whiit traile t 
jSi.'c. Cii. Nay. I l)e!te(ft;h you, sir, be not out 
with me; yet if yrm lie out, sir, I can mend 

Afar. What mean'st thou by that? Mend 
me, thou saucy fellow ( ji 

Set. Ca. Why, sir, cobble you. 

J'lav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

Sec. CU. Truly, sir, all tliat I live by is with 
the awL- I metUlle with no ti'ailesuiaii'a mat- 
ters, nor women's matters, but witli all. I am, 
indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when they 
are in great danger, I recover' them. As 
proper' men aa ever tmd upon neat's leather 
have pone u[>on my handiwork. 30 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy shop 
tc-day? 
Why dost tliou lead these men about the 
streets! 

.?ec. Ci(.Tndy,B 
get myself into m< 



out tlieirshoes, t( 
Sut, indee<l, sir 
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we make holiday to see Caesar, aud to rejoice 
iu his triumph. 
Mar. "Wherefore rejoice? What conquest 
brings he home? 
Wliat tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than sense- 
less things ! 40 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Home, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient exi>ectation. 
To see great Pompey jMiss the streets of Itome; 
And, when you saw his chariot but appear. 
Have you not made an universal shout. 
That* TilxT trembled underneath her banks. 
To hear the re[>lication of your sounds 61 
Made in her concave shores / 
And do you now put on your best attire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blo<xl? 
Be gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall ujkjii your knees. 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
Tliat nee<ls must light on this ingratitude. 60 
Fluv, Go, go, good couutrj'men, and, for 
tliis fault. 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort; 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your 

tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss tlie most exalted shores of all— 

\Kveunt Citizem icith a downcast air. 
See whether their basest metal be not mov'd! 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 
Tliis way will I. Disrobe the images. 
If you do find tliem deck'd with ceremonies.' 
J/ar. May we do so? 7i 

You know it is the feast of Luj)ercal. 

H<tv. It is no matter; let no images 
Be hung with Cujsai-'s trophies. I *11 about, 
And drive away the vulgar fnmi the streets; 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 



» rAa/ = 8othat. 

^ Cereiiumw, trophies, honorary omamenU. 
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These growing feathers pluck'd from Caesar's 

wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch,^ 
Who else would soar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in servile fearfuhiesa so 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. A public place. 

An Altar with fire onityby which the Soothsayer 
is standing; on either side a mob of citizens. 
Enter^ in procession vrith music, C.£SAR; 
Antony, for the course; Calpurnia, Por- 
tia, Dbcius, Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, and 
Casga, Priests, Senators, Standard-bearers, 
Lictors, Guards, dtc. 

C<Bs. Calpurnia! 

Casca. Peace, ho ! Caesar speaks. 

[Music ceases. 

Cass. Calpurnia ! 

Cal. Here, my lord. 

Cais. Stand you directly in Autonius' way, 
When he doth run his course. — Antonius — 

Ant. Csesar, my lord ! 

Cces. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase. 
Shake ofi* their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember; 

When Caesar says ** Do this," it is performed. 

Cois. Set on, and leave no ceremony out 

[Music. 

Sooth. Caesar! 12 

Cess. Ha! w^ho calls? 

Casca. Bid every noise be stilL — Peace yet 
again ! [Music ceases; the crowd opens 
and discovers Soothsayer. 

Cces. Who is it in the press^ that calls on me ? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music. 
Cry, " Caesar." Si)eak ; Caesar is tum'd to hear. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Cofs. What man is that? 

Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides 
of Mai-ch. IP 

Cas. Set him before me; let me see his face. 

Cass. Fellow, come fi*om the throng; look 
ui)on Caesiir. [The Soothsayer advances. 



s Pitch, the height to which a falcon aoan; a tachnical 
term. 
* PreM, crowd. 
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CiX$. What say'st thou to me now? S]>eak 

once again. 
Sitotk, Beware the iden of Mitrch. 
Gw. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him : 
[Exit Soothsayer y Aiito/n/, and the rest.] — 
]iass. [Sennet.^ Exeunt all hut Brutus 
and Cassiu* in procession. 
Cass. Will you go see the order of the coui-se ? 
Bru. NotL 
Ccus. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome; I do lack some 
psirt 
< )f that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
I^et me not hinder, CVunius, your desires; so 
I '11 leave you. [Going — Cassius stops hvn. 
Cass. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes tliat gentleness 
And show of loA'e as I wjis wont to have; 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceived; if I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely* upon myself. Vexed I am 
(.>f late with jjassions of some difference,^ 40 
( -onceptions only pro])er to myself, 
Which give some soil, i)erha])s, to my be- 
haviours; 
But let not therefore my good fiiends be 

griev'd, — 
Among which immber, Cassius, be you one, — 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
Thau that poor Brutus, with himself at war. 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 
Cass. Then, Brutus, I liave much mistook 
your paasiou; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath 
buried 49 

Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 
Bru, No, C^assius; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection by some other thuxgs. 

Cass. Tis just; 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard. 



I Sennet, a klod of flourish on the trumpet 

< Merelii. altogether, entirely. 

'. PattUms qf tome diferenett conflicting emotlona. 



Where many of the best resi)ect* in Rome, — 
Except immortal C'ajsar, — 8i)eaking of Brutus, 
And groaning un<lerneath this age's yoke, 6i 
Have wish'd tliat noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, 
Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me t 

Cass. Therefore, good Bi*utus, be i)rei)ar'd 
to heai-; 
And, since you know you caimot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 69 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous on^ me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale® with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
Tliat I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal" them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in biinciiieting 
To all the rout, then hold lue ciangerous. 

[Flourish and shout. 

Bru. What means this shouting? I do fear, 
the people 
Choose Ciesar for their king. 

Cass. Ay, do you fear it? 

Then nnist I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would nt)t, Cassius; yet I love him 
well. — 82 

But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
Wliat is it that you would im]>art to me? 
If it be aught toward the general giMnl, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' the other, 
And I will look on Iwth indiflerently; 
For let the g<Kls so sj)eed'* me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

< 

Cass. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know vour outward favour.'* 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 92 
I cjinnot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I liad as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 



* Of the best nspect, i.e. best worthy of respect. 

* JecUouH on, suspicious or distrustful of. 

* Stale, make stale, or commou. 
' Scandal, defanie. slander. 

* Speed, favour, prosper 

y Favour, face, personal appearance. 
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ACT I. S 



JULIUS CESAR. 



I was bom free aa Cteaari so were youj 07 
We both have fed as well; And we can both 
Eudure the winter's cold as well aa he: 
For once, U|x>n a raw aiid guaty day, 
The troubled Tiber chaling with her shores, 
Cieaar said to me, " Dar'st thoH, Casaiua, now 
Leap in with me into this aiigrj- flood, 
Anil swim to yonder point)" Upon the word. 



Accoutred as I was, 1 plunged in. 
And bade him follow; so, indeed, he did. 
Tlie torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 
With lusty ainewa, throwing it aside, lU 

And ateniming it with hearts of controversy; 
B\it ere we couhl arrive the point propoe'd, 
ODeaar cried, "Help me, Cassiua, or I sink!" 
I, as ^neas, our great a: 




Did frrun the flames of Troy ujjon his xhouldcr 
The old Anchiaes bear, so from the waves of 

Tiber 
Did I the tired Ctesar;— and this man 
Is now become a god ; and C.'aasiua in 
A wretched creature, iuid must lx:iid his body 
If Cffisar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him I did mark I2i) 
How he did shiJte: 'tis true, this god did 

His coward lips diil from their colour fly; 
Anil that same eye whose bend' doth awe the 

world 
Did lose his^ lustre: I did hear him groan; 
Ay, and that tongue of hifl, that bade the 

Romans 



Mark him and write his S{)ee4.hes hi their 

Alas 1 it cried, "Give me some drink, Titinius," 
As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So i^t the start of the majestic world, U( 
And bear the i>alm alone. [SAout. Floaritk. 

/Sni. Another general shout! 
I do believe tliat these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on 

C'asn. Whv,nian,he doth bestride the narrow 
world ' 
Like a Coloaaus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and jieep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates; 
The fanit, dear ISrutus, is not in our stAra, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings, ill 



ACT I. Scene 2. 
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Brutus aiid Cseaar: what should be in that 

Caesar? 142 

Whv should that uame be sounded more than 

yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cajsar. 

[S/iout. 
Xow, in the names of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meat doth this our Qesar feed, 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou ai-t 

sham'd ! 150 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods I 
When went there by an age, since the great 

fiood,^ 
Bat it was fam'd with more than with one 

man? 
When could they say till now that talk'd of 

Borne 
That her wide walls encompassed but one 

man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enougli, 
When there is in it but one only man. 
0, you and I have heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus^ once that would have 

brook'd 159 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Eome 
As easily as a king ! 
Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing 

jealous; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim; ^ 
How I have thought of this, and of these 

times, 
I shall recount hereafter; [Cassius is going to 

tpeak; checking Aim] for this present, 
I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further moVd. What you have said, 
I will consider; what you have to say, 
I wiU with patience hear; and find a time 169 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 

[ShotUs heard nearer. 
[Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 
" Brutus had rather be a villager 
Thau to repute himself a son of Rome 
< Under these hard conditions as^ this time 
<l8 like to lay upon us. 

1 Floods the deluge of Deucalion, 
s Bmtutf Lacius Jonins Brutus, who expelled the 
Tanioins. ' Aim, conjecture. ^ J«=Buch ai. 



Cass. I am glad 175 

That my weak words have struck but thus 

much show 
Of fire from Bi-utus. [Music. 

Bru.'^ The games are done, and Caesar is 

returning. 
Cass. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
sleeve; 179 

And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Bni. I will do so. — But, look you, Ca.ssius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train; 
QCalpuriiia's cheek i.s pale, and Cicero 
Looks with such feri'et and such fier>' eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
Being cross'd in conference^ l^ysome senators.] 
Ca^. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
[Music. Re-enter Ccssar, Antony^ and 
the rest as before in procession. 
Cces. Antonius! 190 

Ant. Cajsar? 

C(e&. Let me have men about me that are fat. 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights: 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
Ant. Fear him not, Cajsar; he 's not dan- 
gerous. 
He is a noble Roman and well given.* 

Ca!S. Would he were fatter! — but I fear 
him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 200 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads 

much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no 

plays. 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort. 
As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his 

spirit 
That could be mov'd to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Wliiles they behold a greater than themselves; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 210 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd 
Than what I fear, — for always I am Caesar. 



* Conference, debate. 



« Given, disposed. 
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Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think st of him. 
[Antoni/ goes to Ccesar' s side ; Brutv* 
crosses to Casca as he is going, and 
pxdls his cloak, Aficsic. Exeunt 
all in procession, except Casca, 
Brutus, and Cassius. 

Casca, You puU'd me by the cloak ; would 
you speak with me? 

Bru. Ay, Casca; tell us what hath chanc'd 
to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca, Why, you were with him, were you 
not? 

Bru. I should not then ask Casca wliat had 
chanc'd. 219 

Casca, Why, there was a crown offer'd him; 
and, being otferd him, he put it by with the 
back of his hand, thus; and then the people 
fell a-shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that tfx). 

Cass. They shouted thrice; what was the 
last cry for? 

Casca. Why, for tliat too. 

Bru. Was the crown otfer'd him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, mairy, was 't, and he put it by 
thrice, every time gentler than other; and 
at every putting-by mine honest neighbours 
shouted. 

Cass. Who offer'd him the crown ? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Ca.sca. 

Casca. I ciin as well be hang'd as tell the 
mamier of it; it was mere fcjolerj', I did not 
mark it I saw Mark Antony offer him a 
crown ; — yet 't was not a crown neither, 't was 
one of these coronets; — and, as I told you, he 
put it by once; but, for all that, to my think- 
ing, he would fain have had it. Then he 
offer'd it to him again; then he put it by 
again; but, to my thinking, he was verj' loath 
to lay his fingers off it. And then he offer'd 
it the third time; he jmt it the thinl time by; 
and still as he refus'd it, the rabblement 
shouted, and clapp'd their chopp'd liands, and 
threw up their sweaty nightcaps, and utter'd 
such a deal of stinking breath because (\esar 
refus'd the crown, that it had almost chok'd 
Caesar; for he swooned, and fell down at it. 
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And, for mine own part, I durst not laugh, 
for fear of opening my lijw and receiving the 
bad air. 

Cass. But, soft, I pray you: w^hat, did C^sesar 
swoon ? 

Casca, He fell down in the market-place, 
and foam'd at mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru, Tis veiy like; — he hath the falling- 
sickness.^ 

Cass, No, Csesar hath it not; but you and I, 
And honest Casca, we have the falling sick- 
ness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; 
but I .'im sure C«sar fell dow^n. If the tag- 
rag people did not clap him and hiss him, 
according as he pleas'd and displeas'd them, 
as they use to do the players in the theatre, I 
am no true* man. 

Bru. What said he when he came unto 
himself? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when 
he i)ei'ceiv'd the common herd was glad he re- 
fused the crown, he pluck'd me ope his doulv 
let and offei-'d them his throat to cut: — an I 
had been a man of any occupation,^ if I would 
not have taken him at a word, I would I 
might go to hell among the rogues: — ^and so 
he fell. When he came to himself again, he 
said, If he had done or said any thing amiss, 
he desired their w^orships to think it was his 
infirmity. Three or four wenches, where I 
stood, cried, " Alas, good soul I " — and forgave 
him with all their he<'irts: — ^but there's no 
heed to be taken of them ; if Caesar had stabb'd 
their mothers, they would have done no less. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus sad, away? 

Casca, Ay. 280 

Cass. Did Cicero say any thing? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cass. To what effect? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I '11 ne'er 
look yt^u i' the face again: — but those that 
understcHHl him smiled at one another and 
shook their heads; but, for mine own part, it 
was Greek to me. Q I could tell you more news : 
too: Marullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs ■ 
off Cwstor's images, are put to silence, j] Fare^ 



1 FaUing-mckness, epilepsy. > True, honest 

*0/anyoecttjMtion, nmechftnic, like the plebeiuii about 
him. 
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you welL There was more foolery yet, if I 
could remember it 291 

Com. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 

Catca. No, I am promised forth. ^ 

CtLM. Will you dine with me to-morrow? 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, 
and your dinner worth the eating. 

Com, Good ; I will expect you. 

C<uca, Do 80. Farewell both. \Exii Catca. 

Bra, What a blunt fellow is this grown to 
be! 
He was quick mettle^ when he went to 
school 300 

Cass. So is he now, in execution' 
Of any bold or noble enterprise. 
However he puts on this tanly form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

Bni. And so it is. For this time I will 
leave you: 
To-morrow if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 309 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

Cass. I will do so: — till then, think of the 
world- — \^KvU BrtUtu. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that* it is dispos'd: therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc'd? 
Caesar doth bear me hard,* but he loves 

Brutus; 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. I will this night, 
In several hands,^ in at his windows throw. 
As if they came from several citizens, 321 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name; wherein ob- 
scurely 
Cesar's ambition shall be glanced at; 
And after this let Ceesar seat him sure; 
For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 

[Eant. 



> / am promiied forth, i.e. I have promised to go out 
(to rapper). > Quick meUU, of a lively ipirit 

> JSMcution, metrically five tyllablea. 

* From that, from that to which. 

* Doth bear me hard, haa a gmdge againit me. 

* Bande, handwritings. 



Scene III. A street. 

Thunder and U//htning. Enter, from opposite 
sides, Casca, icith his sword drawiiy and 
Cicero. 

\Cic. Good even, Casca: brought '' you Caesar^ 

home ? -; 

Why are you breathless 1 and why stare you so? \ 

Casca. Are not you mov'd, when all the-, 
sway^ of earth 
Shakes like a thing infirm? O Cicero, [ 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds \ 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks; and I have seen . 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam, '^ 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds: ) 
But never till to-night, never till now, ^ 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 10 \ 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven, ; 



Or else the world, too saucy with the gods. 



) 



Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic. Why, saw you «iny thing more wonderful? > 

Casca. A common slave — you know him' 

well by sight — 

Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum / 

Like twenty torches joiu'd; and yet his hand. 

Not sensible of fire, remaiu'd unscorch'd. / 



Besides, — I have not since put up my sword, — ( 
Against^ the Capitol I met a lion, 20 ' 

Who glar'd upon me, and went surly by ^^ 

Without annoying me; and there were drawn 
Upon a heap^^ a hundred ghastly women 
Transformed with their fear; who swore they 
saw 

J 

Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets. - 
And yesteixlay the bird of night did sit 
Even at noonday upon the mai-ket-place, ^ 
Hooting and shrieking. When these j)rf>digies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 
"These^^ are their reiisons,— they are natural;" 
For, I believe, they are i)ortentou8 things 31 
Unto the climate^^ that they j)oint ujx)n. 

Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disjujsed time; 
But men may construe things after their 
fashion,*^ 



f Brought, escorted. " Stcay, balance, equilibrium. 

9 Agaitutt. opposite. 

10 Dravni upon a heap, crowded close together. 

11 The«e, such and such. 1^ Climate, countr>'. 
" After their fatthion, in their own way. 
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Afrr I. Scene 3. 

iClean from' the piirpoee of the tliiagB theni- 

'ComoH CiBBar to the Capitol to-morrow? 
' Cutca. He doth', for he did bid AntonitiB 
: Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 



JULIUS CjESAR 




i Cif. Good Tiight, then, Casca; thisdiaturbed 

' Is not to walk iii. 
-; Catca. Farewell, Cicero. 

i \_E.vit Cuxro^ 

Killer Casbius. 

Ow. Who's there? 

Caiica. A Roman. 

> CUa»/rom, iiuiti awiylram, orcastrary ta. 



Can. Oasca, by your voice. 

Catca. Your ear is good. [Thundtr ami 
liff/ilninff.'] Cassius, what night' ie this! 
Catx. A very pleasing night to honest meu. 
Oaica. Whoever knew the heaveos menace 

so? 
Cant. Those that hare known the earth so 
full of faults. 
For my part, I have walk'd about the streets, 
t^ubmittiug me unto the [>eriloits night; 
And thus unbraced,' Cafi(», as you see, 
Have liar'd my bosom to tlie thunder-atone :* 
And when the cross* blue lightning seem'd to 

Tlie breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Kven in the aim and veiy flash of it 

CaKii. But wliercforedid you so much tempt 
the heavens ? 
It is the jiart of meu to fear and tremble 
When the moat mighty gods, by tokeus, send 
Such dreadful heralds to aatoniah us. 

Can. You are dtill, Caaca, and those sparks 
of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want. 
Or else you use not Vou look pale, and gaw. 
And put on fear, and case youraelf iu wonder. 
To see the strange imjiatience of the heavens; 
But if you would consider the true cause m 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding 

Why birds, and beasts from quality e,nd kind;* 
Why old men fool,' and children calculate; 
Why all these things cliange from their ordi- 

Their natures and pre-formed faculties, 
To monstrous quality, — why, you shall find 
Tliat heaven hath infoa'd them with these 
spirits, M 

Tomake them instruments of fearand warning 
Unto some monstrous state. 
Now could I, (^isca, name to thee a man 
Moat like this di-eadful night, 
Tliat thunders, lightens, opens graves, and 



) What night, what a night. 
> I'lArnetd, unglrt; axpUltied b] 

• nundtr-tloiu, than<teTbD|[. 

• From iitaliiy anrf Kiid. i.^. it 
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Aa <loth tbe lion in the Capitol, — 
A uiiin no mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action; yet prodigious* grown, 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
Casca, Tis Cwsar that you mean; is it not, 

Cassius? 
Cast, Let it be who it is: for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors, 
But, woe the while !^ our fathers' minds are 
dead, 82 

And we are govem'd with our mothers* spirits; 
Our voke and sufferance show us womanish. 
Casca. Indeed, they «vy, the senators to- 
morrow 
Mean to establish Oesar as a king; 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 
In every place, save here in Italy. 

Cass. I know where I will wear this dagger, 
then; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 90 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most 

strong; 
Therein, ye goiis, you tyrants do defeat 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If I know this, know all the world besides. 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. [Thwider, 

Casca. So can I; lOO 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cass, And why should Csesar be a tyrant, 
theni 
Poor man ! I know he would not be a wolf. 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep; 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws: what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what oifal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate no 

So vile a thing as Ceesar ! But, O, grief. 
Where hast thou led me ? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman; then I know 
My answer must be made; but I am arm'd. 



"^ Frodigious, portontouiw 
»Woeake whiU t alas for the tlmeil 

VOL, V. 



And dangers are to me indifferent. lis 

Casca. You speak to Casca; and to sucha roan 
That is no fleering^ tell-tiile. Hold, my hand ; * 
Be factious' for redress of all these griefs ;• 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

Cass. There 's a bargain made. 

[Grasping Casca^s haiul. 
Now know you, Casca, I have mov'il already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 
And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pompey's porch: [Thunder and liffhtning] 

for now, this fearfiU night. 
There is no stir or walking in the streets. 
And the complexion of the element^ 
In favour's* like the work we have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. iso 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes 
one in haste. 

Cass. 'T is Cinna; I do know him by his gait: 
He is a friend. — [Enter Cinna.] Cinna, where 
haste you so i 

Cinna. To find out you. Who's that? 
Metellus Cimber? 

Cass. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
To our attempt. Am I not stay'd for, Cinna? 

Cinna. I am glad on 't.® [Thuivder.'] What 
a feai*f ul night is this ! 
There 's two or three of us have seen strange 
sights. 

Cass. Am I not stay'd for? Tell me. 

Cinna. Yes, you are. — 

O Cassius, if you could 140 

But win the noble Brutus to our party — 

Ca^s. Be you content: — good Cinna, take 
this paper. 
And look you lay it in the praetor's chair. 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue: all this done. 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you sliall 

find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 



» Fleering, sneering. 

4 Hold, my hand. Here, take my hand. 

< Faetiout, actlTe. « Orieft, grieTances. 

1 Element, sky. • Favour, aspect, appearance. 

* On 't, of it; Le, that he has Joined us. 
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Cimxa, All but Metellus Cimber; and he 's 
gone 149 

To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie,* 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

CcMs.Thsi.t done, repair to Pompey 's theatre. — 

[Exit Cinna. 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house; three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 



Ca9ca. O, he sits high in all the people's 
hearts; 
And that which would appear offence in us 
His countenance, like richest alchemy. 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. IM 

Cass, Him and his worth and our great 
need of him 
You have right well conceited.* Let us go. 
For it is after midnight; and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of himu [Exeunt. 



ACT II. 



ScBNB I. Rome. BrtUtu^s garden. Thunder 

and lightning. 

Enter BRUTua 

Bru. What, Lucius! ho! — 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 
Give guess how near to day. — Lucius, I say ! — 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 
When,' Lucius, when? awake, I say I What, 
Lucius ! 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Called you, my lord? 
Bru. Gret me a taper in my study, Lucius; 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit. Lightning. 
Bru. It must be by his death; and, for my 
part, . 10 

I know no personal cause to spurn at^ him, 
But for the general* He would be crown'd; — 
How that might change his nature, there's 

the question: 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder. 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him? 

— that;«— 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him. 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
Tlie abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Bemorse^ from power; and, to speak truth of 
Caesar, 

1 Hie, hasten. > Conceited^ conceived, judged. 

s Whent an exclamation of impatience. 

* Spurn at, strike at, attack. 

* The general, the people, the community. 

* That, be that bo, luppoie that done. 
7 Bemorte, mercy, or pity. 



I have not known when his affections swayed 
More than his reason. But 'tis a common 
proof® 21 

That lowliness is young ambition's ladder. 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmost round 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees'' 
By which he did ascend: so Ceesar may. 
Then, lest he may, prevent And, since the 

quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, » 
Fashion it thus: that what he is, augmented. 
Would run to these and these extremities; 
And therefore think him as a serpent's egg. 
Which hatch'd would, as his kind,*® grow mis- 
chievous. 
And kill him in the shelL 

Enter Luciu& 

Luc. The taper bumeth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper thus seal'd up; and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

[Oives him a letter. 

Bru. Gret you to bed again; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 

Lu€. I know not, sir. 4i 

Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me 
word. 

Luc. I will, sir. [Lightning. Exit. 

Bru. The exhalations,^ whizzdng in the air, 

B Proqf, experience. * Baee degrees, lower itepa. 

>o x« Ait kind, like the rest of hla ipedet. 
11 Exhalatiom, meteors. 



ACT IL Soene 1. 



JULIUS CiESAR. 



ACT II. Soene I. 



Give 80 much light that I may read by them. 
[Opeiu the Utter, holds it up, and reads. 
"Brutua, thou sleep'st; awake, and see thyself. 
Shall Borne, etc. Speak, strike, redress!" 
"Bnitus, thou sleep'st; awake!" 
Such instigations have been often dropped 
Where I have took them up. fio 

''Shall Rome, etc." Thus must I piece it out: 
Shall Rome stand under one man's awe? 

What! Rome? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was c&lPd a king. 
"Speak, strike, redress!" — Am I entreated 
To speak and strike? O Rome, I make thee 

promise. 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Etiter Lucius. 

Zuc. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

[Knocking within. 

Bm. Tis good. Go to the gate; somebody 
knocks. — [Eant Luciiu. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar 
I have not slept. 62 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
like a phantasmal or a hideous dream: 
The Genius' and the mortal instruments' 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
like to a Uttle kingdom, sufiters then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Ent^ Lucius. 

XucL Sir, 'tis your brother Cassius at the 
door, 70 

Who doth desire to see you. 
Bru. Is he alone? 

Luc. No, sir; there are moe^ with him. 
Bm. Do you know them? 

Lvc No, sir; their hats are pluck'd about 
their ears, 
Awi half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That* by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour.* 
Bru. Let 'em enter. 

[Exit Luciits. 

' fhantatma, rUion. * Oenitu, iplrit, bouL 

* Mortal ittttrutnents, bodily powers. 

* Mot. more. * That, so that * Favour, face, feature. 



They are the faction. O conspiracy, 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by 

night, 
When evils ai*e most free? O, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, 

conspiracy; 81 

Hide it in smiles and affability; 
For, if thou path,^ thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention.* 

Enter Cassius, followed by Casca, Dbcius, 
CiNNA, Metellus Cimber, and Trebonius, 
\oith their faces muffled in their togas. 

Cass. I think we are too bold upon your rest: 
Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you? 

Bru. I have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you? 
Cass, Yes, every man of them; and no man 
here 90 

But honours you; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. — 

[They all uncover their faces. 
This is Trebonius. 

Bru, He is welcome hither. 

Cass. This, Decius Brutus. 
Bru. He is welcome too. 

Cass. This, Casca; tins, Cinna; and this, 

Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. — 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 

Cass. Shall I entreat a word? lOO 

[He retires with Cassius. 
Dec. Here lies the east: doth not the day 

break here? 
Casca. No. 

Cinna. O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon grey 
lines 
That fret® the clouds are messengers of day. 
Casca. You shall confess that you are both 
deceived. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises; 
Which is a great way growing on^^ the south, 

T Path, walk. 

• Prevention, discovery, and consequent thwarting. 
» Fret, diversify, variegate. 
>o Growing on, verging toward. 
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JULIUS a^SAK. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 



Weighing^ tlie youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence up higher toward the 
north 109 

He first presents his fire; and the high east 
Stands as the Capitol, directly here. 

[Brutiis and Castiu* come forward. 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by 
one. 

Cass. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath ! If not the face of men, 
Tlie suffenince of our souls, the time's abuse, — 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes. 
And every man hence to his idle bed; 
So let high-sighted* tyranny range on. 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these. 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 
To kindle cowjinls, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women; then, country- 
men. 
What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress \ what other bond 
Tlian secret Komans that have spoke the word, 
And will not jxalter P iuid wliat other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag'd 
Tliat this shiUl be, or we will fall for it? 12s 
Swwir priests and cowjirds and men cautelous,* 
Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs; unto bad aiuses swear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not stain 
The even^ virtue of our enterprise. 
Nor the insuppresaive'^ metal of our spirits. 
To think that or our cause or our j)ei*fonuance 
Did nee<l an oath; when every drop of blood. 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a several ^ l>iwtardy 
If he do breAk the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath |)ass'd from him. 

Cass. But what of Cicero I Sliall we sound 
him? 141 

I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave him out. 

Cinna. No, by no means. 

Met. O, let us have him; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion. 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds: 

1 Weighing, conslilerinj;;. 

> High-Kight4'd, supercilious, haughty. 

' Palter, shuffle, equivocate. 

* Cauteloxut, crafty, wary. » Eten^ pure, blameleai. 

* Inmppreuive, irrepressible. f Several, separate. 
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It shall l>e said, his judgment rul'd our hands; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear. 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru. O, name him not: let us not break 
with him;® ir,o 

For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cass. Tlien leave him out 

Casca. Indeed, he is not tit. 

Dec. Shall no man else be touch'd but only 
Csesar? 

Cass. Decius, well urg'd: — I think it is not 
meet 
Mark Antony, so well belov'd of C^sar, 
Shoidd outlive Caesar. We shall tind of him 
A shrewd ° contriver, and you know Ids means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to aimoy us all ; which to prevent, I60 

Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 

Bru. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius 
Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs. 
Like wrath in death, and envy^^ afterwarrls; 
For Antony is but a limb of C*tesar; 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caiua. 
We all stand up against tlie spirit of Caesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood; 
O, that we then could come by^* Caesar's spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar! But^ alas, iro 
C^esiir must bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wmthfuUy; 
Let 's carve him us a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds: 
And let our heiirts, i\s subtle masters do, 
Stir u]) their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide 'em. Tliis shall make^^ 
Our purjxwe necessary and not envious;" 
Which so ap])earing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call'd purgers,^* not nnii-dereiu 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; isi 
For he can do no more than Ctesar's arm 
When Caesar's head is off. 

Cass. Yet I fear liim; 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to C^iesar — 

Bru. Alas, gcKKl Cassius, do not think of him : 

■ — ■ ' 

8 Break with him, broach it to him. 

» Shreini, evil, mischievous. 
10 Eney. malice. " Come hy, get at 

12 Make, make to appear. i* £nviotu, malicious. 
14 PurgetH, cleansers or healers. 



ACT II. Sc«n« 1. 



JULIUS C^ESAE. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 



If he love Caeaar, all that he can do 
Is to himaelf , — take thought ^ and die for Caesar ; 
And that were much he should; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 

Treh, There is no fear* in him; let him not 
die; lOO 

For he will live and laugh at this hereafter. 

\Clock strike*. 

Bnt, Peace! count the clock. 

Ca$s, The clock lias stricken three. 

Treh. T is time to part 

Ca»*. But it is doubtful yet 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no; 
For he is superstitious grown of late; 
Quite from^ the main^ opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies:^ 
It may be, these apparent® prodigies, 
The unaccustomed terror of this night, 
And the persuasion of his augurers aoo 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never feai- that If he be so resolved, 
I can o'ersway him; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees. 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes. 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers: 
But, when I tell him he hates flatterers. 
He says he does, — being then most flattered. 
Let me work; 

For I can give his humour the true bent, sio 
And I will bring him to the CapitoL 

CaM. Nay, we will all of us be there to 
fetch him. 

Bnt. By the eighth hour; is that the utter- 
most? 

Ciniia. Be that the uttermost, and fail not 
then. 

Met, CaiuA Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard,^ 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey; 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Bru, Now, good Metellus, go along by 
him:* 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 
Send him but hither, and I '11 fashion him. 

1 Take thought, give way to anxiety or defpondency. 

* Ftar, grouud for fear, cause of fear. 

* From, away from, contrary to. 

* Main, itrong; fixed. 

* CeremonieM, omens drawn from sacrifices, or eernnonial 
rftesL * Apparent, manifest. 

' BtMr Cauar hard, bear him a grudge. 

* By him, by his house. 



Com. The morning comes upon 's; we'll leave 
you, Brutus. — 221 

And, friends, disperse yourselves; but all re- 
member 
What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Romans. 
Bru. Cood gentlemen, look fresh and merrily. 
Let not our looks put on* our purposes; 
But bear it as our Boman actors do. 
With untir^d spirits and formal constancy: ^^ 
And so, good morrow to you every one. — 

[ExeuiU all but Brutus, muffiing yp 
their faces in their togas, 
Q Boy ! Lucius ! — Fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber: 230 
Thou hast no tigures,^^ nor no fantasies, ', 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men; !! 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound.] > 

Enter Portia. 

Por. Brutus, my lord! 

Bru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore 

rise you now ? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
Por. Nor for yours neither. YouVe un- 

gently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed; and yesternight, at supper. 
You suddenly arose and walk'd about, 289 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across; 
And, when I ask'd you what the matter was, 
You star'd upon me with ungentle looks: 
I urg'd you further; then you scratched your 

head, 
And too impatiently stamped with your foot: 
Yet I insisted, yet you answered not, 
But with an angry wafture" of your hand 
Gave sign for me to leave you. [So I did; ) 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience > 

Whichseemed too much enkindled ; and withal ) 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 260 '^ 
Which sometime hath his hour with every ^ 

man. ' 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, J 
And, could it work so much upon your shape ^^ 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition," • 

9 Put on. show, disclose. 
10 Formal constancy, outward self-possession. 
" Fitptreg, pictures created by imagination. 
IS Wc^fture, waving, i* Condition, disposition, temper. 
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ACT II. SwH I. 



I should not IcDowyoDtBratuB.^ Dearmjlord, 

M&ke me acquaiated with jour cause of grief. 

Bru. 1 un not well in health, and that ia all. 




Por. BrutUB ts wise, and, were he not in 

health, 

He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bnt. Why, 80 I do. — Good Portia, go to 

bed. ISO 

I Por. laBnitusBick?— {and la itphyaical' 

jTo walk unbraced' and Buck up the humours 



Of thedaiik*momiiig1 Whatl isBrutussick,^ 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
And tempt the rheumy* and unpurged air 
To add unto hia sickness! No, my Brutus; 
You have some sick offence'' within your mind. 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of: and, upon my kiieea, 4Ti) 
[h'lutU. 
I charm * you, by my once commended beauty. 
By all your vowa of love and that great vow. 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to youj for here have been 
Sume six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

Bru. [Railing her"] Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por. I should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus. 
Is it excepted I Bhould know no secrets t-^i 
That appertiiin to you ) Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation. 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed. 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in 

the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure! If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 

Bri(. You are my true and honourable wife; 
Ah dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. [Eaibracet ker. 

Por. If this were true, then should I know 
this secret. sai 

I grant I am a wonian; but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: 
I grant I am a woman; but withal 
A woman well reputed, Qito's daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so fatber'd and bo husbanded! 
Tell me your counsels; I will not disclose 'em: 
I have made Btrong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound am 

Here in the thigh; can I bear that with patience. 
And not my husband's secrets! 

> Dank, dunp, molit, 

• Rhtumy, ciotlng rbeiuniUim; accordltia to lonie^ 
dunp. 
1 Sorat titk afeea, f 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 



BrtL. O ye gods, 

Reuder me worthy of this noble wife ! — 803 

[^Knockir^ vrithifu 
Hark, hark ! oue knocks. Portia, go in a while ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the chardctery* of my sad brows: 
Leave me with haste. — [Exit Portia. 

Enter Lucius and Ligarius. 

Lucius, who's that knocks? 

Liic. Here is a sick man that would speak 

with you. 310 

Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake 

of.— 

Boy, stand aside. — Oiius Ligarius ! how? 

Liff. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble 

tongue. 
Bru, O, what a time have you chose out, 
brave Caius, 
To wear a kerch ief ! Would you were not sick ! 
Lig. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
[Had you a healthful ear to hear of it 3i9 
! Liff. By all the gods that Bomans bow before, 
I here discard my sickness. Soul of Eome ! 
Brave son, derived from honourable loins ! 
Thou, like an exorcist,^ has conjur'd up 
-Ify mortified^ spirit Now bid me run, 
Audi will strive with things impossible, 
Vea, get the better of them. What 's to do? 
Bnt. A piece of work that will make sick 

men whole. 
Lig. But are not some whole that we must 

make sick ? 
Bru, That must we also. What it is, my 
Caius, ^ 
"*- shall unfold to thee, as we are going, 330 
"*^<:) whom* it must be done. 

Lig. Set on your foot; 

-'^-nd with a heart new-fir'd I follow you, 
^V> do I know not what; but it sufficeth 
Tliat Brutus leads me on. 

Bru. Follow me, then. [Exeunt. 

* ChanicUry, handwriting. 

' Exorcitt, one who raises spirits. See note 80, II. 
^enry VI. » MorHfied, deatlened. 

* To vhotrtt to him to whom. 



Scene XL A room in Cami^s palace. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Cjesar in his 

night-goicn. 

Cces. Nor heaven nor earth have been at 

peace to-night; 
Thrice hath C^lpumia in her sleep cried out, 
"Help, ho! they murder Caesar!" — Who's 

within? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord ! 

C0S8. Go bid tlie priests do present^ sacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of success. 
Serv. I will, my lonl. [Exit. 

Enter Calpurnia. 

Cal. What mean you, Cresar? Think you 

to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
Cces. Caesar shall forth. The things that 

threaten'd me 10 

Ne'er look'd but on my back; when they shall 

see 
The face of Coesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies,® 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and 

seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets; 
And graves have yawned and yielded up their 

dead; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war. 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol; 21 
The noise of battle hurtled^ in the air. 
Horses did neigh and dying men did groan; 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal al)out the 

streets. 
O Caesar ! these things are beyond all use,^ 
And I do fear them. 

Cces. What can be avoided. 

Whose end is jnirpos'd by the mighty gods? 
Q Yet Caesar shall go forth ; for these predictions '> 
Are to the world in general as to Csesar. 

s Present, immediate. 

* Stood on ceremonies, laid stress on omens. 

7 Hurtled, clashed. * Use, what is usual 
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> CcX, When beggars die, there are no comets 
? seen; so 

f The heavens themselves blaze forth the death 
/ of princes. 

\ CceiJ^ Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

Itseemstomemoststrangethatmen shouldfear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

WiU come when it will come. — 

Enter a Servant. 

What say the augurers? 

JServ, They would not have you to stir forth 
to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 39 
They could not lind a heart within the beast 

Cces, The gods do this in shame of cowardice; 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart, 

[Exit Servant, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
I No, Caesar sliall [ not. Danger knows full well 
I That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 
I We are two lions litter'd in one day, 
I And I the elder and more terrible; — 
I And Caesar shall] go forth. 

Cal. Alas ! my lord, 

Your wisdom is consum'd in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day. Call it my fear 60 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We '11 send Mark Antony to the senate- house, 
And he shall say you are not well to-day; 
Let me, upon my knees, prevail in this. 

Cces. Mark Antony shall say I am not well, 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 

Here 's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 

Dec. Caesar, all hail I Good morrow, worthy 
Cteaar; 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Cces. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators, Gi 

And tell them that I will not come to-day. 
Caimot is false; and that I dare not, falser; 
I wfU not come to-day Tell them so, Decius. 

Cal. Say, he is sick 

C(es. Shall C^sar send a lie? 

Have I in conquest stretch'd mine arm so far, 
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To be afeard^ to tell greybeards the truth? — 
Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 

Dec. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some 
cause. 
Lest I be laugh'd at when I tell them so. to 

Cces. The cause is in my will, — I will not 
come: 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction. 
Because I love you, I will let you know: — 
Calpumia here, my wife, stays ^ me at home. 
She dream'd to-night she saw my statua,' 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts. 
Did run pure blood; and many lusty Bomans 
Came smiling and did bathe their hands in it; 
And these 

Does she apply for warnings and portents so 
Of evils imminent; and on her knee 
Hath begg'd that I will stay at home to-day. 

Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate. 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 
In which so many smiling Bomans bath'd, 
Signifies that from you great Bome shaU suck 
Bevi ving blood ; and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance.^ 
This by Calpuniia's dream is signified. oo 

Ccu. And this way have you well ex- 
pounded it. 

Dec. I have, when you have heard what I 
can say; 
And know it now. The senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Ccesar. 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a 

mock 
Ai)t to be rendered,* for some one to say, 
" Break up the senate till another time, 
When Caesar's wife shall meet with better 
dreams." w 

If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 
"Lo, Caesar is afraid"? 
Pardon me, Caesar, for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding® bids me tell you this; 
And reason to my love is liable.^ 

1 Afeard, ii»ed Interchangeably with a/raid. 
> Stayn, i.e. makes me stay. * Statua, itatue 

• Cognizance, tokens, souvenirs; plural 

• Apt to be render'd, likely to be uttered in reply. 

• Proceeding, progress, career. 
T Li€ible, subject, subordinate. 
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Cai. How foolish do your feara seem now, 
QUpomia! 105 

I am ashamed I did yield to them. — 
Qtiive me my robe, for I will go. — ] 

EiMrFuBUUB, BBtJTua, LioARirrs, Mbtbllus, 

Casca, Tbebonics, ajid Cinsa, 
And look where Fublius is come to fetch me. 
[Kvil Catpuniia. 



Pub. Good morrow, Csenar. 

Cat. Welcome, PubliuB. — 

What, Bnitua, are you stirr'd so early too? — 
fGood morrow, CW».^tiiiua Ligariua, ill 
Oesar was iie'er bo much your euemy 
Asthatsameague which hath madeyou lean. — 
What ia't o'clock? 

Bru. Cfesar, 't is stnickeu eight. 

Cera.] I thank you for your pains ami courtesy. 




EnUr Amovt. 

See! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
Ib notwithataiiding up. — Good morrow, An- 
tony. 

Ant. So to most noble Obsbt. 

Com. Bid them prepare within. — 

1 am to blame to be thus waited for. — 
Now, Ciniia: — Now, Metellus: — what, Tre- 

I have an hour's talk in store for you. 
Remember that yon call on me to-day; 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
TrA. Cajaar, I will:— [a«rfe] and so near 
will I be 



That your beat friends ahall wish I had been 

CtB». Good frienda, go in, and taste some 
wine with me; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go 

\_Exeunt Catar and Aiitoni/, Caica aiid De- 

dm, Ciiuiaatid MtleUutiaiidTreboniiu. 

Bru. That every like in not the some,' 

The heart of Brutus yeania* to tliiiik upon! 
[ErU. 

1 Thai ntry liit u not Uf (anu. (hat the HmlilBnce !• 
not aluriyi the nallty (Mr latm »% it weint). 
1 Ttana, giievM. 
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Scene III. A street near the Capitol. 

Enter Artehidorus, reading a paper. 

Art, ** Csesar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cas- 
aius; come not near Casca; have an eye to Cinna; 
trust not Trebonius; mark well Metellus Cimber; 
Becius Brutus loves thee not; thou hast wrong'd 
Oaius Ligarius. There is but one mind in all these 
men, and it is bent against Csesar. If thou beest not 
inmiortal, look about you; security gives way' to 
conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee! Thy 
lover, Abtemioobus." 

Here will I stand till Csesar pass along, ii 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 

Out of* the teeth of emulation.^ 

If thou read this, O Oeesar, thou mayst live; 

If not, the fates with traitors do contrive.* 

\ExU. 

Scene IV. Another part of the same street^ 
before the hoxue of Brutus, 

Enter Portia and Luciua 

Por, I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone: 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Luc. To know my errand, madam. 

Por. I would have ha<l thee there, and here 
again. 
Ere I can tell thee what thou shoiddst do 

there. — 
[Aside] O Constancy,^ be strong upon my 

side! 
Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and 

tongue! 
I have a man's mind, but a woman's might 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel! — 
Art thou here yetl 

Luc. Madam, what should I do? 

Bun to the Capitol, and nothing else? ii 

And so return to you, and nothing else ? 
Por. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord 
look well. 
For he went sickly forth; and take good 
note 

1 Security gives vxiy, carelessness, or lack of caution, 
opens a way. > Out qf, le. out of the reach of. 

> Emulation^ envy. •« Contrive, conspire, plot. 

* C(m»taney, self-possession. 
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What Csesar doth, what suitors 
Hark, boy I what noise is that? 

Luc. I hear none, madam. 

Por. Prithe 

I heard a bustling rumour^ like 
And the wind brings it from th 

Luc. Sooth,^ madam, I hear e 

Enter the Soothsayet 

Por. Come hither, fellow: wl 

thou been ? 
Sooth. At mine own house, g( 
Por. What is 't o'clock? 
Sooth, About the nin 

Por. Is Csesar yet gone to the 
Sooth. Madam, not yet; I g< 
stand. 
To see him pass on to the Capit 
Por. Thou hast some suit t< 

thou not? 
SootL That I have, lady; if 
Caesar 
To be so good to Csesar as to he2 
I shall beseech him to befriend '. 
Por. Why, know'st thou an; 

tended* towards him? 
Sooth. None that I know will 
I fear may chance. 
Good morrow to you. — Here the 

row; 
The throng that follows Csesar s 
Of senators, of praetors, common 
Will crowd a feeble man almost 
I '11 get me to a place more void. 
Speak to great Csesar as he come 

Por. I must go in. — Ay me, 
thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brul 
The heavens speed thee in thine 
Sure, the boy heanl me. — Brutu 
That Csesar will not grant. — O, I 
Run, Lucius, and commend me t 
Say I am merry: come to me ag 
And bring me word what he dot 

[Ext 

< Humour^ murmur, noise. 

7 Sooth, in truth. 

8 Harm 's intended, harm that if 
» Void, open ; opposed to }iarro« 



JULIUS C^SAB, 



Scene I. The Capitol; the Senate litting. 

A croml of ptoph in the etreet leading to the 
Capitol; aawiii/ them A ftXEJi i i>orcs aiw/ the 
a-oothmyer. Floarith. Enter Cgbar, Bru- 

TC8, CaSSIOB, CABCA, DeCIL-S, MffTBLLUB, 

Tbebonius, Cissa, Antokt, Lepidds, Pofi- 

Lirs, Pi;bli[.'b, arid other*. 

Cat. Tbe idea of March are come. 

Soot/i. Ay, Ceesar; but not gone. 



Art. Hail, Ciesar! Read this schedule. 
1/ec. Treboniua doth desire you to o'er- 

At your best leisure, this his hnnible auit 
Art. O, Csesar, read mine tirat; for mine's 

That touches Caesar nearer : read it, great 

Cat. AVLat touches us ourself shall be last 
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Art. Delay not, Ctesar; read it in- 
stantly. 
Cat. What! is the fellow mad? 
Pab. Sirrah, give place. 

[Fordfiy the Hoothtager of. 
Cau. What! ut^ you your petitions iu tbe 

t«ne to the Capitol. 



C.SSAR entert the Capitol, the rettfollamng. All 
the Senatori rite. CiGBar titt in tlate chair. 

Pop. [To Catiiut] I wish your enterprise 

to-day may thrive. 
Caa. What enterprise, Popilius? 
Pop. Fare yon welL 

[Advaneei to Ct^ar. 
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Bru. What said Popilius Lena? 
CaM. Hewiflh'd to-day our enterprise might 
thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 

\Ca8ca crosses behind to CassiitSj 
and Decius to Casca. 
Bru. Look, how he makes to Caesar; mark him. 
Cass. Casca, be sudden, for we fear preven- 
tion. — 19 
Brutus, whiit shall be done ? If this be known, 
Cafisius or Caesar never shall turn back,^ 
For I will slay myself. 

[Popiiius kisses Ca;sar's hand. 
Bru. Cassius, be constant: 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes; 
For, look, he smiles, and Csesar doth not change.^ 
Cass. Trebonius knows his time; for, look 
you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Antoni/ and Trebonius cross behind 
state chair and exeunt. 
Dec. [Crosses to Brutus^ Where is Metellus 
Cimber ? Let him go 
And presently prefer his suit to Csesar. 

[Metellus advances to Ccesar^s chair. 
Bru. He is addressed :^ press near and second 

him. 
Cinna. Caaoi, you are the first that rears 
your hand. so 

Casca. Are we all ready? 

[Goes to side of Ccesar^s c/iair. 
Cces. What is now amiss 

That Caesar and his senate must redress? 
Met. Most high, most mighty, and most 
puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heai-t — [Kneeling. 

Cces. I must prevent thee, CHmber. 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might tire the blood of ordinary men. 
And tuni pre-oi-dinance juid first decree 
Into the Law of children. Be not fond,* 
To think that Caesar be^irs such rebel blood 
That will be thawM from the true quality 41 
With* that which melteth fools, — I mean sweet 
words. 



1 Turn back, return home. 

^ Change, change colour or expression. 

« Addrefw'd. prepared, ready. 

4 Fond, foollah. » With, by. 
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Low-crooked cuitsies, and base spaniel fawn- 
ing. 43 
Thy brother by decree is banished; 
If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for 

him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong; nor without 

cause 
Will he be satisfied. [Metellus rises. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than 
my own, 49 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear 
For the repealing • of my banish'd brother? 
Bru. [Kneeling] 1 kiss thy hand, but not in 
flattery, Caesar; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal 

[BriUtu rises. 
Cces. What, Brutus! 

Cass. [Kneeling] Pardon, Caesar; Caesar, 
pardon: 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 
Cces. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move," prayers would move 

me: 
But I am constant as the northern star, 00 

[Cassius rises. 
Of whose true-fix'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted witli imnumbeiM sparks; 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine; 
But there 's but one in all doth hold his place: 
So, in the world; 'tis fumish'd well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehen- 
sive;® 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unahak'd of motion: and that I am he, 70 
Let me a little show it, even in this, — 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish'd^ 
And constant do reimiin to keep him so. 
Cinna. [Kneeling] OCaisar! — 
Ow. Hence I wilt thou lift up Olympus? 
Dec. [Kneeling] Great C-aesar, — 
Oj«. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

« Jifpealing, recalling (from exileX 
7 Pray to move, resort to prayers in order to move 
others. 
B Apprehetutive. endowed with apprehenaion, intelligent 
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CoiccL Speak, hands, for me. 
[Jietellus lat/s hoUl on Caesar's robe; — Casai 
st(th* Qatar in the neck, Ccesar catches 
hotd of his arm, J/e then is stabbed by 
several other Conspirators, and at last 
by Marcus Brutus. 
Ges, Et tu. Brute /^— Then, fall, CVeaar. 
[Falls dead at the foot of Pompey^s statue. 
The Senators atid People retire in con- 
f}uion. 
[^Cimui. Liberty I Freedom! Tyranny is 
dead I — 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 
Cass. Some to the common pulpits, and cry 
out, 80 

'* Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement I " ] 
Bru. People, and senators! be not affrighted; 
Fly not; stand still: — fuubition's debt is paid. 
[^Casca. (to to the pulpit, Brutus. 
Dec. And Cassius too. 
Bra. Wliere 's Publius ? 
Ciana. Here, quite confounded with this 

mutiny. 
Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend 
of Cjesjir^s 
Should chance — 
Bru. Talk not of standing. — Publius, good 
cheer;*] 89 

There is no harm intended to your person, 
^orto no Roman else: so tell them, Publius. 
Cass. And leave us, Publius; lest that the 
people 
Hashing on us should do your age some mischief. 
Bru. Do so; — and let no man abide' this deed. 
But we the doers. 



£/Uer TREBONiua 



Cusi. 



Where is Antony? 

^feb. Fled to his house amazed. 
^% wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, 
^ it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates ! we will know your pleasures: — 
That we shidl die, we know; 'tis but the time, 
^M drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

C'lsca. Why, he that cuts off twenty years 
of life 101 

^'Qts off 80 many years of fearing death. 

1 Bt tu. Brute/ And thou. Brutus! 

' Oood cheer, Ite of good cheer, be not alarmed. 

* Abide, answer for. 



Bru. Grant that, an<l then is death a benefit; 
So are we Caesar's friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. — Q Stoop, Romans, 

stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Ctesiir's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords;] 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And, waving our red weaix)ns o'er our heads. 
Let 'sail cry, "Peace! Freedom! and Liberty!" 

Cass. Q Stoop, then, and wash. — ] How many 
iiges hence ill 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru. How many times shall Csesjir blee<l in 
sport. 
That now on Pompey's biiais* lies along 
No worthier than the dust! 

Cass. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty. ii8 

Dec. What ! shall we forth ? 

Cass. Ay, every man away; 

Brutus shall lead ; ;uid we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best heai'tsof Rome. 

Enter a Servant. 

Bru. Soft, who conies here? A friend of 

Antony's. 
JServ. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me 

kneel ; [Kneeliny. 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: — 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest; 
Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving. 
Say I love Brutus and I honour him; 
Say I fear'd Caesar, honour'd him, and lov'd 

him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony iso 

May safely come to him and be resolv'd^ 
How C^sar hath deserv'd to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Ctesfir dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
Thorough® the liazards of this untrod state 
With all true f Jiith. So says my master Antony. 
Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 
I never thought him worse. [Sen:ant rises. 



* On Pompey's batu. i.e. at the base of Pompey's statue. 
A Hetolv'd, infumied, Mtisfled. 

* Thonmgh, the orif^inal form of through. 
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Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satisfied; and, by my honour, 141 
Depart untouched. 

iSeri\ I *11 fetch him presently. 

{Exit Servant. 

Bru, I know that we shall have him well 
to friend.* 

Cass. I wish we may; but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much; and my misgiving still^ 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose.' 

Bru. But here comes Antony. — 

£iUer Antony. 

Welcome, Mark Antony. 
A lit. O mighty Caesar I Dost thou lie so low ? 

[Kneeliiig by Oxsai^s body. 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee 
well. — 150 

[Rises] I know not, gentlemen, what you in- 
tend, 
Who else must be let blood,* who else is rank;* 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar's death's hour, nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made 

rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard,® 
[[Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and 
^ smoke, ] 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die; leo 

No place will please me so, no mean of death. 
As here by" Caesar and by you cut off. 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. O Antony! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel. 
As, by our hands and this our present act. 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And tliis the bleeding business they have done: 
Our hearts you see not: they are pitiful; leo 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 
As fire (Jrives out fire, so pity pity — 
Hath done this deed on Csesar. For your i)art. 



> To friend, for a friend. 3 still, always, 

s Fall* threicdly to the purpote, turns out to be very 
much to the purpose. 
* Let blood, bled, that is, put to death. 
» Rank, too full-blu<Mled. 
< Bear me hard, i.e. dislike me. 7 By, beside. 
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To you our swords have leaden points, Mark 
Antony; its 

Our arms in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brotliers' temper, do receive you in, 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and rever- 
ence. 
Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as any 
man's. 
In the disposing of new dignities. 178 

Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear. 
And then we will deliver'' you the cause 
Why I, that did love Cseaarwhen I struck him. 
Have thus proceeded. 

A}U. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand: 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you; — 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand; — 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours; — now yours, Me- 

tellus; — 
Yours,Cinna ; — and, my valiant Casca, yours ; — 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good 

Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all, — alas! what shall I say? iM 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground. 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit* 

me. 
Either a coward or a flatterer. — 

[Bending over Couar's body. 
That I did love thee, Caesar, O, 't is true! 
If then thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve theedearer^° than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Sliaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, — 
Most noble! in the presence of thy co»^? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, soo 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy 

blood. 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius I — Here wast thou bay'd,^* 

brave iLirt; 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters 

' stand. 
Signed ^* in thy spoil and crimson'd in thy 
lethe."— 

B Dtliver, declare to. * Conceit, conceive, consider. 

10 Dearer, more intensely. i* Bay'd, brought to bay. 
12 Sign'd, marked, stained. 
i> Lethe, metaphorically for flowing blood. 
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[O world! thou wast the forest to this hart; 
Aiid this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. — 
How like a deer strucken by many princes 
Dost thou here lie! 3 sio 

Com. Mark Antony, — 

AfU. Pardon me, Caius Cassius: 

The enemies of Ctesar shall say this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty.^ 

Cass. I blame you not for praising CsBsar so; 
But what comp4ct meaivyou to have with us? 
"Will you be prick'd* in number of our friends; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

Ant. Therefoi*e I took your hands; but was 
indeed 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on 
CEBsar. 219 

Friends am I with you all and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Csesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle: 
Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Csesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Ant. That's all I seek; 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce' his body to the market-place. 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend. 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 230 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cass. [Takitig him aside] Brutus, a word 
with you: — 
You know not what you do: do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral: 
Know you how much the people may be moVd 
By that which he will utter? 

Bru. [Aside to Cassius] By your pardon; — 
I will myself into the pulpit first. 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death; 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission; 
And that we are contented Caesar shall 240 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cass. [Aside to Brutus] 1 know not what 
may fall;^ I like it not 

Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar's 
body. 

1 Cold modetty, cool (diipa«8ion«te) modentioxL 

3 Prided, marked* i.e. enliited. 

* ProduM, bear forth. 4 paU, befall 



You shall not in your funeral 8i)eech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 
And say you do 't by our permission; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 250 
After my speech is ended. 

ArU. Be it so; 

I do desire no more. 

Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt all hut Antony. 

Ant. [Kneeling at the feet of Ccssar's body] 
O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with these but- 
chers! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hands that shed this costly blood! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope tiieir ruby 
lips 260 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue : — 
A curse shall light upon the Umbs of men; 
Domestic f urv and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war, 
All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds; 
And Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge, 270 
[ With At6 by his side come hot from hell,] 
Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry " Havoc! "^ and let slip the dogs of war; 
That^ this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning for buriaL — 

Enter a Servant. 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not? 
Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 
A'nt. Coesar did write for him to come to 
Home. 278 

Serv. He did receive his letters and is coming ; 
And bid me say to you, by word of mouth — 

[Seeing the body. 
O Caesar! — [He is overcome with grief. 

Ant. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and 
weep. 

• Havoc ! the old signal that no quarter wai to be given. 
ThaU 10 that. 

Ill 
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Passion,^ I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy master coming? 
Serv. He lies to-night within seven leagues 

of Home. 
Aivt. Post back with speed, and tell him 

what liath chanc'd. 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome 2 of safety for Octavius yet; 289 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile; 
Thou shalt not back till I have bonie this corse 
Into the market-place: there shall I try. 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men; 
According to the which tliou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hiind. 

[Exeunt with Ccuar^s body. 

Scene II. The Forum, 

ShoxUs of Citizetis heard icithin. Enter Brutus 
and Cassius, atui a throng of Citizens. 

Ciiizens. We will be satisfied; let us be 

satisfied. 
Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers.^ — 
Those that will hear me sjieak, let 'em stay 

here; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Csesar'a death. 
First Cit. I will hear Brutus speak. 

Sec. Cit. I will hear Cassius; and compare 
their reasons. 
When severally* we hear them rendered, lo 
[Exit Ccuaius with some of the Citi- 
zens. Brutus goes into the rostrum. 
Third Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended; 
silence! 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers!* hear me for 
my cause, and be silent, that you may hear; 
believe me for mine honour, and have respect 
to mine honour, that you may believe; cen- 

> Pcuaion, emotion. > Rome, a play upon room, 

> Part the numbtrt, divide the multitade. 

* Severally, separately. * Lovers, friends. 
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sure® me in your wisdom, and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of Caesar's, to him I say that Brutus' love to 
Caesar was no less tlian his. If then that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, 
this is my answer, — Not tliat I loved Ceesar 
less, but tliat I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, 
than that Caesar were dead, to live all free 
men? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was 
valiant, I honour him; but as he was ambi- 
tious, I slew him. Tliere is tears for his love; 
joy for his fortune; honour for his valour; and 
death for his ambition. Who is here so base 
that would be a bondman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so rude 
tliat would not be a Roman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so vile 
tliat will not love his country ? If any, speak, 
for him have I otfende<l. I pause for a reply. 
All. None, Brutus, none. 38 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have 
done no more to Caesar than you shall do to 
Brutus. The question of his deatli is enrolled 
in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy; nor his offences en- 
forced,^ for which he suffered death. 44 

Enter four Guards hearing CiESAR's body on a 
bier, Antony and others. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark 
Antony, who, though he had no hand in his 
death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a 
place in the commonwealth; as which of you 
shall not? With this I depart, — that, as I 
slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I 
have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death, bi 

[He descends from the rostrum. 

All. Live, Brutus, live ! live ! 

First Cit. Bring him with triumph home 
unto his house. 

Se<:. Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Third Cit. Let him be Caesar. 

Fourth Cit. Cisesar's better parts 

Sliall now be crown'd in Brutus. 



* Cemure, jvLd^e. 



^ Bnforctd, exaggerated. 
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Fint Cit, We '11 bring him to his house with 
shouts and clamours. 

Bnt, My countrymen, — 

Sec, Cit. Peace ! silence ! Brutus speaka 

Fxr$t CiL Peace, ho ! 59 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone. 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony; 
Do grace^ to Caesar's corpse, and grace his 

speech 
Tending to Oeesar's glories; which Mark Antony 
By our permission is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart. 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

First Cit. Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark 
Antony. 

Third Cit. Let him go up into the public 
chair;* 
We 'U hear him. — Noble Antony, go up. 69 

Ant. For Brutus' sake, I am beholding ^ to 
you. [ffe goes up i/ito (he rostrum. 

Fourth Cit. What does he sav of Brutus? 

Thini Cit. He says, for Brutus' siike. 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourtfi Cit. 'T were best he speak no harm 
of Brutus here. 

First Cit. This Ctesar wa.s a tyrant 

Third Cit. Nay, that's certain; 

We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 

Sec. Cit. Peace! let us hear what Antony 
can say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans, — 

All. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears; 
I come to bury Caisar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them, so 

The good is oft interreil with their bones; 
So let it be with Csesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Csesar answer'd it 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 
For Brutus is an honourable man. 
So are they all, all honourable men, — 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 89 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

1 Grace, honoar. 

s Public chair, the rottnun or pulpit in the Forum. 
Bchotdinff, beholden. 

▼OL. V. 



And Brutus is an honourable man. 02 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransom did the general coffers fill; 
Did this in Csesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Csesar hath 

wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus in an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 100 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to ilisprove wliat Brutus spoke. 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You iill did love him once, — not without cause; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for 

him ? 

judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason I — Bear with 

me; 110 

My heai*t is in the coffin there with Ccesar, 
And 1 umst pause till it come back to me. 
First Cit. Methinks there is much reason in 

his sayings. 
Sec. Cit. If th(.)u consider rightly of the 
matter, 
C»sar hath had great wrong. 

Third Cit. Has he not, masters? 

1 fear there will a worse come in his place. 
Fourth Cit. Mark'd ye his words? He would 

not take the crown; 
Therefore 't is certain he was not ambitious. 
First Cit. If it be found so, some will defur 

abide it* 
Sec. Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire 
with weeping. 120 

Third Cit. There's not a nobler man in 

Rome than An ton v. 
Fourth Cit. Now mark him, he begins again 

to fiiK'ak. 
Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar miglit 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he 

there, 
And none so ix)or to do him reverence. 
O masters I if I were di8])08'd to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

* Dear abide it, pay ilearly for it. 
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I ahouid do Brutiu wrong and Caauiu wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 1» 
1 will not do tbem wrong; I rather chooae 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong auch honourable men. 
But bare 'a a parchment, with the seal of CBeaar ; 
I found it in his cloaet; 'tis hia wilL 
Let but the commons' bear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 



And they would go and kiss dead Ceeear's 

wounds. 
And dip their napkins' in hia sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, ut 

And, dying, mention it within their willa, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their iwu& 
FwTtli OH. We'll hear the will: read it, 
Mark Antony. 




Al/. The will, the will ! we will hear Cesar's 

will. 144 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must 

not ivatl it; 
It iaiHit meet you know how Coeanrloy'il ynu. 
You are not woixl, you ai-e not sti'iifs, but 

And, l>eing men, henriuR the will of Ccesar, 
It will inflame you, it will miike you niiOd: 
Tin f^Kl you know not that you are his 
bfiis; IW 

For if you should, 0, wliat would come of it? 



will! we'll bear it. 



Fourth Cit. Read the ■» 

Antony ! li! 

You shall read us the will 1 Oesar's wilt \ 
Aid. Will you be patient? WUl you stay 
awhile ? 
I hiive o'ershot myself, to tell you of it 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have atabb'd Cffisar; I do fear it, 
FiiiDihCit. They were traitors ! honourable 

All. The will ! the testament ! 
Sec. Cit. They were villains, murtlereri! 
The will \ Bead" the will ! iM 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the 
will? 
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Tlien make a ring about tlie corpse of Csesar, 
And let me show you him that made the wilL 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave? 

All. CV)me down. 

Sec. Oit. Descend. 

[ffe comes dmcn from the rostrum^ and 
goes to the head of the body. 

Third Cit. You shall have leave. 

Fourth Cit. A ring; stand round. 

First Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand f I'om 
the body. 

Sec. Cit. Room for Antony I — most noble 
Antony ! i70 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far^ 
off. 

All. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 

Ant. If you have tears, prejmre to shed 
them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent. 
That day* he overcame the Nervii: — 
Look! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious C'asca made; 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd; 
And as he pluck'd his cui-sed steel away, isi 
Mark how the blood of CaE;sar followed it. 
As rushiag out of doors, to be resolv'd^ 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel:* 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov'd 

him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For, when the noble Ctesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitora' arms, 
Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty 
heart; 190 

And, in his mantle muffling uj) his face. 
Even at tlie base of Pompey's statua. 
Which all the while ran blood, irreat Caesar fell. 
< ), M'hat a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Thf n 1, and you, and all of us fell down. 
Whilst blwKly treason flourish'd over us. 
O, now you weep; and I perceive you feel 
The dint* of pity; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what! weep you when you but 
behold 

1 Far, probably a contraction oi farther. 

* That dtty. on that day when. > Rewln'd, satisfled. 

* Angel, darling. * Dint, impression. 



Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here, 
Hei'e is himself, man^d, as you see, with traitors. 

First Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 202 

Sec. Cit. O noble Caesar I 

Third Cit. O wof ul day ! 

Fourth Cit. O traitors, villains I 

First Cit. O most bloody sight ! 

Sec. Cit. We will be revenged ! 

All. Revenge 1 About ! Seek I Bum ! Fire ! 
Kill ! Slay ! Let not a traitor live ! 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 210 

First Cit. Peace there! Hear the noble 
Antony. 

Sec. Cit. We '11 hear him, we '11 follow him, 
we '11 die with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
Tliey that liave done this deed are honour- 
able; — 
W hat private griefs^ they have, alas ! I know not. 
That made them do it; they are wise and 

honourable. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 221 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
Tliat love my friend; and that they know 

full well 
That gave me public leave to si>eak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of 8|)eech, 
To stir men's blood: I only speak right on; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor 

dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: but, were I 
Bnitus, 230 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every w^ound of Caesar that should move 
Tlie stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

All. We '11 mutiny. 

First Cit. We '11 bum the house of Brutus. 

Third Cit. Away, then I come, seek the con- 
spirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 
s{)eak. 



* Orief*. grieTanceB. 
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All. Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moat noble 

Antony, 
Ant. Wliy, frieniia, you go to do you know 
not what »0 

Whereiu hath Qesar thus deaerv'd your loves? 
Alaa, you know uot 1 — I miut teU you, then; — 
Vou have forgot the will I told you <rf. 
All Moat true;— the will 1— let's stay, and 
hear the wilL 



JULIUS C.'ESAR. 

Attt. Here i 



the will, and under Cssar'a 



[Readinff the tdvll] To every Soman citicen 

he gives, 
To every aeveral man, seventy.five draehmaa.' 
Sec CU. Moat noble Cwaar' — we'll revenge 

his death. 
Third Cit. O royal Cscaar! 
Ant. Hear me with patience, 2M 




AH. Peace, ho ! ssi 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left yoii all liis 

walks. 

His private arbours, and iiew-ijliintt-Uurcharda,- 

On this aide Tiber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heira for ever, common plea- 

To walk abroad, and recreate yuursulves. 
Here was a Oiesar \ when coinea such another! 
Firtt Cit. Never, never! — Come, away. 

We'll bum his body in the holy pkce. 

And with the lirnnib fire' the traitors' housea. 

Take up the boily. 201 

A're, CU. Go, fetch fire. 

Third at. Pluck down ljenehe». 

Fourth Cit. Huck down foniu, windows, any 
thing. [Ereuni CiiizenK, with the boJg. 



Aat. Now let it work, — Mischief, thou art 

Take tlimi what course thou wilt !— How now, 
fellow? 



Sere. Sir, Octaviue is already come to Some. 

Ant. Where is he? :«8 

Sen: He and Lepitlua are at Ctranr'a hooae. 

Ant. And Ihither will latnughttovisit him; ' 
He cornea upon a wish. Fortune is merry. 
And in this mood will give us any thing, 

.Sen: I heard him say Brutus and Caaaius 
Are rid like madmen through tlie gatea of 

Ant. Belike* they had some notice of the 

How 1 bad niov'd them. Bring me toOctaviiu. 
[Exeunt. 

< Dtlikt. (irubably. 
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[Scene III. The tame. A street. 

Enter Cinna the poet, 

Ciana. I dream'd to-night that I did feast 
with Oeaar, 
And things unlucky charge my fantasy: 
I have no wiU to wander forth of doors, 
Yet something leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens. 

First Cit, What is your name? 

Sec, Cit, Whither are you going? 

Third Cit. Where do you dwell ? 

Fourth Cit, Are you a married man, or a 
bachelor? 

Sec. CiL Answer every man directly. lo 

First CiL Ay, and briefly. 

Fowrth Cit. Ay, and wisely. 

Third Cit. Ay, and truly, you were best 

C^nma. What is my name ? Whither am I 
going? Where do I dwell? Am I a married 
man, or a bachelor? Then to answer every 
mail directly and briefly, wisely and truly: — 
Wuelj, I say, I am a bachelor. 

See, Cit That's as much as to say, they are 



fools that marry; — ^you'll bear me a bang^ for 
that, I fear. Proceed; directly. 21 

Cinna, Directly, I am going to Caesar's 
funeral. 

First Cit. As a friend, or an enemy? 

Cinna. As a friend. 

Sec. Cit. That matter is answered directly. 

Fourth Cit, For your dwelling, — briefly. 

Cinna, Briefly, I dwell by the CapitoL 

Third Cit. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cinna. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

First Cit, Tear him to pieces; he's a con-; 
spirator. 31 / 

Cinna, I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna- 
the poet. f 

Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad verses,; 
tear him for his bad verses. ; 

Cinna. I am not Cinna the conspirator. ; 

Sec. Cit. It is no matter, his name 's Cinna; ; 
pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn '. 
him going.2 39; 

Third Cit. Tear him, tear h ini I Come, brands, -^ 
ho! firebrands! To Brutus', toCassius'; bum^ 
all. Some to Decius' house, and some to Casca's ; ] 
some to Ligarius': away! go! [Exeunt,']^, 



ACT IV. 



[ScEXE I. Rome. A room in Antonfs house. 
Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at 
a table. 

Ant, These many, then, shaU die; their 

names are prick'd.' 
Ca^. Your brother too must die: consent 

you, Lepidus? 
Lep. 1 do consent, — 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition PubUus shall not live, 
Who is your sister's son, Mark Antony. 
Ant. He shall not live; look, with a spot I 
damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar's house; 
Fetch tlie will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut ofl* some charge in legacies. 
Lep. What, shall I find you here? 10 

1 Bear ine a bang, get a blow from me. 

i Turn him going, toni him Adrift, lend him packing. 

5 Prick'd, marked. 



Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol. 11 

[Erit Lepidus, 

Ant. This is a slight, unmeri table man, 
Meet to be sent on errands; is it fit. 
The three-fold world divided,* he should stand 
One of the three to share it? 

Oct. So you thought him ; 

And took his voice who should be prick'd to die 
In our black sentence and pro8cri])tion.* 

Ant. Octiivius, I have seen more days than 
vou: 
And though we lay these honours on this man. 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads. 
He shall but bear them as the ass be<ars gold. 
To groiin and sweat under the business,^ 22! 
Either led or driven, as we point the way; < 
And havingbrought our treasure where we will, ■ 



« Divided, being divided, when it is divided. 
* Proscription; metrically four syllables. 
< Dn»ine»8; here a trisyllable. 
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Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 
And gnize in crmm^. 

Oct. You may do your will; 

But he 's a tried and valiant soldier. 

Ant. So is my horse, Octavius, and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender: so 

It is a creature that I teach to fight. 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on, — 
His corporal motion govem'd by my spirit 
And, in some taste,^ is Lepidus but so: 
He must be taught, and train'd, and bid go 

forth; — 
A barren-spirited fellow, one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations 
Which, ovt of use and stal'd by other men. 
Begin his fashion: do not talk of him. 
But as a property. * — And now, Octavius, 40 
Listen great things: — Brutus and Cassius 
Are levying powers;' we must straight make 

head: 
Therefore let our alliance be combined. 
Our best friends made, and our best means 

stretch 'd out; 
And let us presently go sit in council. 
How covert matters may be best disclosed, 
And open perils surest answered. 

Oct. Let us do so: for we are at the stake,* 
And l>ay'd about with many enemies; 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I 

fear, 50 

Millions of mischiefs. [Exeunt.'^ 

Scene II. Before the tent of BrtUvs^ in the 
camp near Sardis. 

Drum, Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Titinius, and 
Soldiers; Vucdilrvb meeting them; Lucius o^ 
some distance. 

Bra. Stand, ho ! 

LticU. Give the word, ho ! and stand. 
Bni. What now, Lucilius ! is Cassius near? 
LvcU. He is at hand; and Piudarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[Pindarus gives a letter to Brutus. 

1 Taste, measure, degree. 

* A property, a thing to be used as we please. 
« Powers, forces. 

* At the ttake, like a wild beast tied to a stake, to be 
baited by dogs. 
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Bm. He greets me well — Your master, 
Pindarus, 
In his own change,^ or by ill ofl&cers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done undone; but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin. I do not doubt lo 

But that my noble master will ap|)ear 
Such as he is, full of regard® and honour. 

Bru. He is not doubted. [Eant Pindarus.] 
— A word, Lucilius: 
How he received you, let me be resolv'd.'^ 

Lttcil. With courtesy, and with respect 
enough, 
But not with such familiar instances,^ 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us'd of old. 

Bru. Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling: ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay 20 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith; 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand,* 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle. 
But when they should endure the bloody spur 
They fall *° their crests, and like deceitful jades 
Sink in the trial. [Distant trumpets heard.'] 
Comes his army on? 

Lucil. They mean this night in Sardis to 
be quarter'd; 
The greater part, the horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. 

[Trumpets sound nearer. 

Bm. Hark, he is arriv'd. — 

March gently on to meet him. si 

Cass. [ Without] Stand, ho ! 

Enter Cassius and Soldiers. 

Bru. Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 
First Sold. Stand! 
Sec. Sold. Stand ! 
Third Sold. Stand! 

Cass. Most noble brother, you have done 
me wrong. 



ft In hit own ehattge, because of some change in himseUL 
< FuU of regard, worthy of all regard. 
7 Hesolv'd, Informed. 

s Familiar instancet, proofs or manifestations of fami* 
llarity. 9 Uot at hand, spirited when held in. 

10 Fall, let fall. 
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Bm. Judge me, ye gods ! Wrong I mine 

enemies? 

And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother? 

Oiftt. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides 

wrongs; 40 

And when you do them — 

lini. Oissius, be content;^ 

.Si>eak your griefs* softly, — I do know you 

well: — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here. 
Which should perceive nothing but love 

from us. 
Let us not wrangle: bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge ^ your griefs. 
And I will give you audience. 

Cass. Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bra. Lucius, do you the like; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our confer- 
ence. 51 
Lucilius and Titinius, guard our door. 

[ExeiuU. 

Scene IIL Wit/n'n the tent of Brutus. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Ccus. That you have wrong'd me doth 
appear in this: 
You have condemn'd and noted* Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein my letter, praying on his side. 
Because I knew the man, was slighted off.^ 

Bru. You wrong'd yourself to write in such 

. a case. 

Cass, In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice® offence should bear his com- 
ment.^ 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have® an itching palm, 
To sell and mart your offices for gold ii 

To undeservers. 

Cass, I an itching palm ! 

[Half draws his sicord. 



1 Content, quiet, calm. < Ori^t, grievanceB. 

s Enlarge, state fully. < HoUd, stiginatized. 

* Sligkted of, treated aUghtlDgly, disregarded. 

* Nice, petty, trifling. 

7 Bear kU eomwent, receiTe its critidsm. 

* To have, for having. 



You know that you are Brutus that speaks 
this, 13 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your 
last. 
Bru. The name of Cassius honours this 
corruption. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 
Cass. Chastisement! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March 
remember ! 18 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did stab. 
And not for justice? What ! shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supjx)rting robbers, — shall we now 
Contaminate our fingei*s with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, mnl bay the moon. 
Than such a Koman. 

Cass. Brutus, bay not me; 

I '11 not endure it: you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in. I am a soldier, I, 30 

Older in pnictiee, abler thjui yourself 
To make conditions.® 

Bru. Go to; you are not, Cassius. 

Cass. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 
Cass. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no 
further. 
Bru. Away, slight man ! 
Cass. Is 't possible? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

[Cassius advances angrily^ as if 
going to speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 
Cass. O ye gods, ye gods! [Cassius paces 
agitatedly to and fro.] Must I endure 
all this? 41 

Bru. All this? ay, more: fret till your proud 
heart break; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I 

budge ? 
Must I observe'® you ? Must I stand and crouch 

9 ConditioM, the terms on which offices are to be con- 
ferred. 
10 Obiffrve, be obsequious to. 
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Under your testy humour? [Ccusius stops, 
restraining himself vnth great effort.] By 
the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
1 '11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Cass. Is it come to this? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier: &i 
Let it ap[)ear so; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well: for mine own 

part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cass. [CalnUi/] You wrong me every way; 
you wrong me, Brutus; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better: 
Did I say better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cass. When Csesar liv'd he durst not thus 

have mov'd me. 
Bru. Peiice, |)eacel you durst not so have 

tempted him. 
Cass. I durst not ? co 

Bru. No. 

Cass. What? durst not tempt him? 
Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cass. [Suppressing his anger bt/ a great ef- 
fort] Do not presume too nmch upon my 
love; 
I may do that I shall Imj soriy for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be 
soiTy for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty 
Tliat they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I resjyect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied 
me; — 70 

For I can raise no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my hejirt, 
And drop my blood for drachmjis, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile 

tnish 
By any indirection.* — I did send 
To you for gold to jiay my lefjions. 
Which vou denied me. Was tliat done like 

C^issius? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so? 

1 Itidireetinn, dishonesty. 
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When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 79 
To lock such rascal counters^ from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces! 

Cass. I denied you not 

Bru. You did. 

Cass. I did not: — he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. — Brutus hath 

riv'd my heart; 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmiti«i8, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bnu I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cass. You love me not 

Bru. I do not like your ftiiilta. 

Ccus. A friendly eye could never aee mich 
faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do 
appear u 

As huge as high Olympus. 

Cass. Come, Antony, and young Octeriui^ 
come. 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassiiu! 
For Cassius is aweaiy of the world; 
Hated by one he loves, brav'd by hia brother, 
Check'd^ like a bondman; all hia fanlti ob- 

servM, 
Set in a note-book, leam'd and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes! — There is my 
dagger, loo 

And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus'^ mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou beest a Roman, take it forth; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike, as thou didst at Ca;sar; for I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst 

him better 
Tlian ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope: 
Do what vou will, dislionour sliall be humour.^ 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb^ no 
Tliat carries anger ns the flint beai-s fire, 
Wlio, much enforced,' shows a hasty si)ark 
And straight is cold again. 

2 Covntrm, pieces of metal used in casting accounts; 
here used contemptuously for money. 
8 Check'd, chided, reproved. 
* Pluhuf, the Roman iro<l of wealth. 
> Shall be humtnir, shall be regarded M mere caprice. 
" Ei\foreed, struck forcibly. 
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Com. Hath Cawius liv'd 

To be but mirth Kcd laughter to hia Brutua, 
When grief and blood iU-temperd vexeth him) 

£ru. When I spoke that,! was ill-t«mper'd too. 

Cat*. Do }'ou coiifeaB bo much? Give me 
jouT haiid. 117 

JBm, [Emhracing Aim.] And my heart toa 



Cau. Brutus! — 

Bru. What 'a the mattert 

Com. Have not you lore enough to bear 

When that rash humour which my mother 




Bru. Yea, CaaaiuB; and from henceforth. 

When you are over-earnest with your 

Brutus, i» 

He'll thiiik your mother chides, and leave 

you so. ■ [iVoiM vithin. 

^PoH. [tFiVAin] Let me go in to Bee the 

generals: 

Tlmre is some grudge between 'em; tis not 

n»\ be alone. 
Lwil. [ H'ifAtn] You shall not come to 

Poet. [FTttAi'n] Nothing but death aliall stay 
me.] 



^Cau. How now) What's the matter! , 

Pott. For shame, you geiieralsl '\Vliat do 

you mean? lao 

Love, and be frieuds, as two such men should 

bei 
For I have seen more years, I 'm sure, than 

Can. Ha, ha! how vilely doth this cviiic 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah! aaucj' fellow, 
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Cass. Bear with him, Brutus; 'tis his 

fashion.^ 
Bru. I '11 know his humour when he knows 
his time. 
What should the wars do with these jigging^ 

fools! — 
Companion,^ hence! 

Cass, Away! away! begone! 

[ExitFoeL^ 
Bru, Lucilius and Titinius, bid the com- 
manders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night 
Cass. And come yourselves, and bring Mes- 
sala with you, i4i 

Immediately to us. 

\^Exeunt Lucilius and Titinius, 
Bru, Lucius ! 

Enter Luciua 

A bowl of wine. 

\Exit Lucius. 
Cass, I did not think you could have been 

so angry. 
Bru. O (Jassius, I am sick of many griefs! 
Cass, Of your philosophy you make no 
use. 
If you give place* to accidental evils. 
Bra. No man bears sorrow better: — Portia 

is dead. 
Cass. Ha! Portia? 
Bru. She is dead. 

Cass. How scap'd I killing, when I crossed 
you so ? — 150 

O in8upix)rtable and touching loss! — 
Upon what sickness? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence. 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark 

Antonv 
Have made themselves so strong; — for with 

her death 
That tidings came. — "With this she fell dis- 
tract;* 
And, her attendants absent, swalloVd fire. 
Cass. And died so? 
Bru. Even so. 

Cass. O ye immortals gods! 



1 Fashion; here a trisyllable. * Jigging, rhyming. 

3 Companion; used contemptuoiiily=/(e2((nr. 

* Gice place, give way. 

^ Fell distract, became distracted 
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Enter Lucius, unth ajar of mne, a goblet, and 

a taper. 

Bru. Speak no more of her. — Give me a 
bowl of wine. — [Taking the goblet. 

In this I bury all unkindness, Ckssius. 

[Drinks. 
Cass. My heart is thirsty for that noble 
pledge. — 160 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. 

[Drinks. Exit Lucius, 

Enter Titinius, unth Messala. 

Bru. Come in, Titinius. — Welcome, good 
Messala. — 
Now sit we close about this taper here. 
And call in question^ our necessities. 

[Titinius and Messala sit. 

Cass. [Aside\ Portia, art thou gone? 

Bru, No more, I pray you.— 

[Brutus and Cassius sit at the table. 
Messala, I have here received letters. 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power,^ 
Bending their expedition toward PhilippL 

Mess. Myself have letters of the selfsame 
tenour. in 

Bru. "With what addition ? 

Mess. That by proscription and bills of out- 
lawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cass. Cicero one? 

Mess, Cicero is dead, 

And by that order of proscription.® — iso 

Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Bru. No, Messala. 

Mess. Nor nothing in your letters writ of 
her? 

Br^i. Nothing, Messaku 

Mess. Tliat, methinks, is strange. 

Bru, Why ask you? Hear you aught of her 
in vours? 



* CaU. in question, consider, discuss. 

? Potcer, force, army. 

> Proscription, pronounced as a (luadrisyllable. 
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Meu. No, my lord. 184 

Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
MfSM. Tlieu like a Homau bear the truth I 
tell; 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Bru, Why, farewell, Portia, [All rise and 
cuicanceJ] We must die, Messala: 190 
With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
Mess, Even so grert men great losses should 

endure. 
Cass. I have as much of this in art^ as you. 
But yet my miture could nut bear it so. 
Bru. Well, to our work alive.^ What do 
you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently (^ 
Cass. I do not think it gcxxi. 
Bra. Your reason? 

Cass. This it is: 

Tis better that the enemy seek us; 199 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence; whilst we lying still 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 
Bru. Good reasons must, of force,^ give 
place to better. 
The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc'd afiection; 
For they have grudged us contribution: 
The enemy, marching along by them. 
By them shall make a fuller number up. 
Come on refreshed, new-added,^ and encour- 
aged; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 211 

These people at our back. 

Cass. Hear me, good brother. 

Bru. Under your pardon. — You must note 
beside 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 
Our legions are brim-fuU, our cause is ripe: 
The enemy increaseth every day; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the afiairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted,* all the voyage of their life 320 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 



^ Art, theory. 

s Alive, connected with the livinfr, not the dead. 
» Prtaently, immediately. * Of force, of neceuity. 
Stw-addsd, reinforced. < Omitted, neglected. 



On such a full sea are we now afloat; 222 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 

Cass. Then, with your will, go on; 

We'll along ourselves, and meet them at 
PhilippL 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our 
talk. 
And nature must obey necessity. 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say J 

Cass. No more. Good night! 

Early to-morrow will we rise and hence. 230 

Bru. Lucius, my gown. — \ExU Lucius.'] 
Farewell, good Messala! — 
Grood night, Titinius ! — Noble, noble Cassius, 
Gkxxl night, and good repose ! 

Cass. O my dear brother I 

[Eriihracviy Brutus. 
This was an ill beginning of the night; 
Never come such division 'tween our souls I 
Let it not, Brutus. 

Enter Lucius, with t/ie gown. 

Bru. Every thing is well 

Tom. Good night, my lord ! 

Bru. Good night, good brother ! 

Tit., Mess. Good night. Lord Brutus ! 

Bru. Farewell, every one ! — 

[Exeu)U Cassius, Titinius, and Messala. 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ? 

Luc. Here, in the tent 

[Ooes for his lute, and returns. 

Bru. What! thou speak'st drowsily'/ 

Poor knave,^ I blame thee not; thou art o'er- 
watch'd.® 241 

Call Claudius and some other of my men; 
I '11 have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Lv^. Yarro and Claudius ! 

E}Uer Yarro a)id Claudius 

Var. Calls my lord ? 

Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep; 
It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Var. So please you, we will stand and watch 
your pleasure. 



^ Knave, boy. 

* O'ertoateh'd, worn out with watching. 
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Bru. I will not have iteo: liedown,good airs; 

It may be I ah&ll otherwise bethink me.^ 

Look, LuciuB, here 'e the book I sought for ao; 

I put it in the x)ocket of my gowu. its 

[Hervfinti He chum. 

Liic. I waa sure your lordship did not give it 



Bra. Bear with me, good boy; I tun much 
forgetfuJ. tu 

Canst ttiou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy ioatrument a strain or twol 

Luc Ay, my lord, an 't please you. 

Bru. It does, my boy; 

I trouble tliee too much, but thou art willing. 




Luc. It is my duty, sir. imi 

Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy 
might; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 
LtK. I have slept, my lord, already. 
Brii. It was well done, and tliou shalt sleep 

1 will not hold thee long: if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. — 

[Ladiui tUt, and begini to play, but 

iiionfalli (uleep. 

This is a sleepy tune.— O murderous slumber, 

Liiy'st thou thy leaden mace' upon my lx>y. 

That pkya thee music?— Gentle knave, good 

night; 



I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee: 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument: 
I'll take it from thee [ Tata lute frora Lucitu 
and la>/i it dou»i\; and, good boy, good 
night.- !7i 

Let me see, let me see;- is not the leaf tum'd 

Wliere I left reading? Here it is, I tlunL 

[He n'lt dmeit. 

Enter the Ofiol of Crrtar. 



That shafies this monstrous appai-ition.' 

[d'/imt iipitrmeha. 



' Apparitian; matricall; Bti ■jUmblM. 
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It comes upou me. — Art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak'st my blood cold and my hair to 
stare?^ 28o 

Speak to me what thou art. 

Ghott, Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bm, Why com'st thou ? 

Ghott. To tell thee thou shalt see me at 
PhilippL 

JBru, Well; then I shall see thee again ? 

OhoU, Ay, at Philippi. 

[Ghost vanishes. 

BrtL Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. — 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest: 
Dl ipirit^ I would hold more talk with thee. — 
Boy I Laciua! — Varro! Claudius! Sirs, 
awake ! — 290 

[GlaiidiiMl 

Imc The strings, my lord, are false. 

JSnL He thinks he still is at his instrument. — 

Iiiiciii% awake Q 
Lme, lAdwancing] My lord ! 



JUru. QDidst thou dream, Lucius, that thou 

so criedst out? 
Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Bru. Yes, that tliou didst.] Didst thou see 

any thing? 
Luc. Nothing, my lord. 
Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. — Sirrah, Claudius! 
Fellow thou! awake! 301 

Var. My lord! 

Clau. My lord! [Both advance. 

Bru. Why did you cry outj sirs, in your 

sleep ? 
Var., Clau. Did we, my lord? 
Bru. Ay; saw you any thing? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 
Clau. Nor I, my lonl. 

Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother 
Cassius; 
Bid him set on his j)owers^ betimes before. 
And we will follow. 

Tar., Clau. It shall l>e done, my lonl. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



L The jplains of Philippi. 

Enter Octavtus, Antony, and their army. 

Oct, Now, Antony, our hopes are answered. 
You said the enemy would not come down. 
But keep the hills and upper regions. 
It proves not so: their battles^ are at hand; 
They mean to warn* us at Philippi here. 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

AtU. Tut! I am in their bosoms,^ and I 
know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To visit other places, and come down 
With fearful bravery,* thinking by this face'' 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have 
courage; 11 

But 't is not so. 



1 Staff, itand up. 

> Set on hU pmeert, move forward his forces. 

* Battle*, battalions, forces. 

* Warn, summon, attack. > Bosonu, confidence. 

* With/ear/tU bravery, with a show of courage though 
full of fear. ' Face, appearance. 



Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Prepare you, generals: 12 

The enemy comes on in gallant show; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hiuig out. 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle* softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct. UjKjn the right hand I; keep thou the 
left 

Ayit. Why do you cross me in this exigent ?'^ 

Oct. I do not cross you; but I will do so. 20 

[March. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their army; 
LuciLius, TiTiNius, Messala, and others. 

Bni. Tliey stand and would have pirley. 
^Cass. Stfuid fast, Titinius; we must out 

and talk. 
Oct. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of> 

battle? 



8 Battle^ army. 



^ Exigent^ exigency. 
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: Aut. No, Cffigiir, we will answer < 

/Make forthi* the generals would ha 

/ words. 

/ OcL Stir nut until the signal 

Bru.'y Words before blowsi is it i 
trymen) 

Oct. Not that we love words better, ai 



Bnt. Good words are better than bad strokes, 

Octavius. 
Ani. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give 
good words; SD 

Witness the hole you made in Ctesar's heart. 
Crying, "Long live! HailiCBsar!" 

Com. Antony, 

The posture' of your blows are yet unknown; 




But for your words, they rob tbe Hybla* bees, 
And leave them honeyless. 

AiU. Not stinglesB too. 

Bru. 0, yes, and soundless too; 
For you tiave storn their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely threat before you sting. 

Aat. Villains, you did not so when your 
vile daggera 
Hack'd one another in the sides of Ctrsar; to 
You show'd your teeth like H]ieB, and fawn'd 

like hounds. 
And bow'd like bondmen, kissing Ctesar's feet; 
Whilst damned Cauca, like a cur, behind. 
Struck Ctesiir on the neck. you flatterers I 

1 0« tlulr charge, when lliey alUuk u<, 

) Matt/trlh. go lunrard. 

> /'oilHrt, chancier, dlrcctloa. 

• Itybla, tn SlcU]', wu tuuoui for iu hi>ney. 



Ctui. ITatterera I— Now, Brutus, thank your- 
self; u 
This tongue had not ofieuded so to-day, 
If Caesius might have rui'd. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause;' if arguing make 
tia sweat. 
The proof of it' will turn to redder drops. 
Look— M 

I draw a sword against conspirators; 
Wben think you that the swoitl goes up 

Never, till Ceesar's three and thirty wounds 
Be well aveiig'd; or till another Ciesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitore. 



■ Tie i/rou/ <•/ i(, thB pnictlc«l appllutloa or mfurr*- 
jenl -f ft. 
' Op iviitii, back lo lU ihntti. 
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Bra. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors' 
handM, 
Unless thou bring'st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hope; 

I was not bom to die on Brutus' sword. 

Bru. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy 
t" ain,^ 
Young man, thou couldst not die more hon- 
ourably. 60 

Com. a i)eevi8h2 schoolboy, worthless of such 
honour, 
JoinM with a masker and a reveller ! 

A tit. Old Cassius still ! 

(Jet. Come, Antony; away! — 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth: 
If you dare light to-day, come to the field; 
If not) when you have stomaclis.^ 

[Exeunt OctaviuSy Antoni/, and 
their amiy. 

Cau. Why now, blow wind, swell billow, 
and swim bark ! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
\^Btu. Ho^ Lucilius ! hark, a word with you. 

LhoL My lord ! 

\Brutui and Lucilius talk apart. 

CouM, Mesaala! 

Me99, What says my general? 

Cau. Messala, 

This is my birthday; as this very day 72 

Was Cassius bom. Give me thy hand, Messala ; 
Be thou my witness that against my will. 
As Pompey was,* am I compell'd to set 
U|x>n one battle all our liberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong, 
And his opinion; now I change my mind. 
And {lartly credit things that do presage. 79 
Coming from Sardis, on our former'* ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell; and there they perch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers' hands; 
Wlio to Philippi here consorteil us: 
This morning are they fled away and gone, 
; And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o'er our heads and downward look on us. 
As we were sickly prey; their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost 



' Peeviah. foolish. 



1 Strain, race, stock. 

> Stomachn, appetites. 

4 At Poinpejf wa$, i.e. at Pharsalia. 

* Former^ foremost, forward. 



Jfess. Believe not so. I 

Cass. 1 but believe it partly; ; 

For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv'd 9i 

To meet all perils very constantly. 

Bru. Even so, Lucilius.® '; 

Cass. ] Now, most noble Brutus, ; 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may. 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 
But since the affairs of men rest still incer- 

tain,^ 
Let's reason with the worst that may befalL 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall s])eak together; 
Wliat are you then determined to do? loo 

Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself. I know not how. 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent^ 
The time of life, — arming myself with patience 
To stiiy® the providence of some high jx)wer8 
That govern us below. 

Cass. Then, if we lose this battle. 

You are contented to be led in tiiumph 
Thoroughly the streets of Rome? no 

Bru. No, Ciissius, no ! think not, thou noble 
Konian, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Home; 
He bears too great a mind. But tins same 

day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun; 
And whether we shall meet agaui I know 

not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take; 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 
If not, why, then this palling was well made. 

Cctss. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed; i2i 
If not, 't is true, tliis i)arting was well made. 

Bru. Why, then lead on. — O that a man 
might know 
The end of this day's business ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the dav will end. 
And then the end is known. — Come, ho ! 
away! [Flourish of trumpets. Exeunt. 

^ Even /to. Lucilixu, indicating the close of the private 
conversation, 
y Incertain = uneertain. • Prevent, anticipate. 

' Stnf/, await. lo Thorough, through. 
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Q Scene II. The field of battle. 

Alarum, Enter Brutus arid Messala. 

Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these 
bills 1 
Unto the legions on the other side. 

[Loud alarum. 
Let them set on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing, 
And sudden push^ gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Messala; let them all come down. 
' [Exeunt.^ 

Scene III. Another part of the field. 

AlananSy drums^ trumpets^ and s/iouts. Enter 
Cassius with an eagle in his handy and 
TiTiNiua 

Cass. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 
Myself liave to mine ow^n turn'd enemy: 
This ensign here of mine was turning back; 
I slew the coward, and did take it^ from him. 

Tit. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too 
early; 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly; his soldiers fell to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclos'd. 

[AlarumSy dniinsy and shouts. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off ! 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! lo 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far* off! 
Cass. This hill is far enough. [Gives ensign 
to Pindarus.^ — Look, look, Titinius; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 
Tit. They are, my lord. 
Cass. Titinius, if thou loVst me, 

Moimt thou my horse and hide thy spura in 

him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder 

troops, 
And here again, that I may rest assurM 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 
Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. 

[E.cit. 

1 BilU, written orders. « P\i»h, onset, charge. 

* It, i.e. the ensign, or standard, implied in entign, or 
standard-bearer. * Far, farther. 
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Ccus. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill; 
My sight was ever thick; regard Titinius, si 
And tell me what thoa not'st about the field. — 

[Pindams goes up. 
This day I breathed first: time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end; 
My life is run his compass. — Sirrah, what 
news? 
Pin. [Above"] O my lord ! 
Cass. What news? 

Pin. Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen that make to him on the 

spur; — 
Yet he spurs on. — Now they are almost on 
him; — so 

Now, Titinius ! — 
Now some light — 0, he lights toa — He's 

ta'en; — and, hark! 
They shout for joy. 

[Distant shouts and Jhurisk 
of trumpets. 
Cass. Come down, behold no more.— 

O, coward that I am to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta'en before my face ! — 

Pindarus comes down. 

Come hither, sirrah ! 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou shouldst attetnpt it Come now, keep 

thine oath ! 40 

Now be a freeman; and with this good sword, 
That ran through Caesar's bowels, search this 

bosom. 
Stand not to answer: here, take thou the 

hilts ;S 
And, when my face is cover'd, as 't is now, 
Guide thou the sword. [Pindants tales the 

9icordy and Cassius runs upon it: he falls.] 

Ca?sar, thou art reveng'd. 
Even with the awonl that kill'd thee. [Bits. 
Pin. So, I am free; yet would not so have 

})een, 
Durst I have done my will.— O Cassius! 
Far from this (tountry Pindarus shall run, 49 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. 

[Ejcit. Alarums. 



& Hilts, i.e. the sword by the hilt 
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nki, 

MesM. ItiBbutchAnge,'TitiDius;forOctaTiiis 
Is overthnjwii by noble Brutua" power, 62 
An Ciusius' legions are by Antouy. 

Tit. These tidings will well comfort t'-aasiua. 

J/f!M. Where did jou leave him) 



Tit. All disconsolate, 

■With Pindarus his bondman, on this bill 

Mea. [Seeing Camic^ liodi/] la not that he 
that lies upOD the ground? 

Tic. He lies not like the living. my heart! 

[ Met*. Is not that he? ; 

Tit. No, this was he, Messala, ' 

But CasaiuH ia uo more. — O setting aun! » ■ 









''■■■■■■' ^1^1 


^^'-^l^ 


W^Mi- ■ 



Ah in thy red rays thou dost sink to night,' 
Su iu hia red blood Casaius' day is set; ei 

The sun of Rome ia aet! Our day is gone; 
Uouda, dews, and dangers come; our deeds 

Mistrust of my success* hath done this deed. 
( [ Jfeu. Mistrust of good auccess hath done 

this deed. 
;0 hateful Error, Melancholy's chiM: 
^ Why dost thou show to the apt thoughtsof men 
(The things that ure notl Error, soon con- 

1 Ckangi. iltemkUan ol fortunt. 

'TnnidhI, Out U, Intonighl, ordirkneu. 

> Suaxa, uKd In IU ntDtnl udk. refarring to (tm 



Tliou never com'st unto a happy birth, 7oi 

But kitl'st the mother tliat engender'd thee. ^ 

Tii.J What, Piiidarus! Where art thou,; 
PiiidaruB? 

MeM. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Bnitua, thruating thja report 
Into his ears; [ — I may aay, thruatiug it; 
For piercing steel iind darts envenomed ^ 

Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutua - 
As tidings of this slght^ 

Til. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Piudarus the wliile.^ JS 
[Ej-it Meuala. 
Why didat thou send me forth, brave Oassius? 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not thfiy 
Put on my brows this wreath of vietory, 
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And bid me give it thee? Didst thou uot 

hear their shouts? 
Alas! thou hast misconstrued every thing! 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 
And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. — 88 
By your leave, gods: — this is a Eoman's part; 
Come, Cassius' sword, and find Titinius' heart. 

[Dies. 

Alartim. Enter Messala, ivith Brutus, young 
Cato, Strato, Volumnius, a-nd Lucilius. 

Bru, Where, where, Messala, doth his body 
lie? 

MesB, Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru, Titinius' face is upward. 

Cato, He is slain. 

Bru. O Julius Ccesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In* our own proper entrails. \Low cUarunu. 

Cato. Brave Titinius! 

Look, whether he have not crown'd dead Cas- 
sius! 

Bru. Are yet two Komans living such as 
these? 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 
It is impossible that ever Rome lOO 

Should breed thy fellow. — Friends, I owe 

moe^ tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. — 
I sliall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. — 
Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his body; 
His funerals' sliall not be in our camp. 
Lest it discomfort us. — Lucilius, come; — 
And come, young Cato; let us to the field. — 
[ Labeo and Flavins, set our battles on: — ^ 
T is three o'clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. no 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Another part of the field. 

A larum. Enter ^ fighting , Soldiers of both armies; 
t/ien Brutus, young Cato, Lucilius, and 
others. 

Bru. Yet, countrymen, 0, yet hold up your 
heads! 

1 In, into, s Moe, more. > Fun«ralc= modern fimeraL 
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Cato. What bastard doth not ! Who will 
go with me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field: — 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend; 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 

[Charges tfie enemy. 
Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; 
Brutus, my country's friend; know me for 
Brutus! 

[Exity charging the enemy, Cato is 
ocerpowered^ and falls. 
Lucil. O young and noble Cato, art thou 
down? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius, 
And mayst be honour'd, being Cato's son. ii 
First Sold, Yield, or thou diest 
LucU. Only I yield to die: 

There is so much that^ thou wilt kill me 
straight; [Offering money. 

Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in liis death. 
First Sold, We must not — A noble pnsoner! 
Sec. Sold. Boom, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus 

is ta'en. 
First Sold. I '11 tell the news. — Here comes 
the general — 

Enter Ajutost. 

Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord. 
Aytt. Where is he? 

Lucil. Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe 
enough. so 

I dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus; 
The gods defend him from so great a shame! 
When you do find him, or alive or dead. 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 
Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I as- 
siu'e you, 
A prize no less in worth. Keej) this man 

safe. 
Give him all kindness; I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go 

on. 
And see whether Brutus be alive or dead, 
And bring us word unto Octavius' tent si 
How every thing is chanc'd. 

[Flourish of trumpets. Exeunt. 



* That, on condition that 
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Scene V. Ajiother part of the field. 

EiUer Brctus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, 

atid VoLDMNiua 

Bru. CV>me, poor remains of friends, rest on 

this rock. 
Cli, Statilius showed the torch-light, but, 
my lord, 
He came not back; he is or ta'en or slain. 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus: slaying is the 
word; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. — 

[ Whispering, 
CIL What! I, my lord? No, not for all the 

workl. 
Bru. Peace then! no words. 
Cli. I ni rather kill myself. 

^Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius! 

[ Whispers him. 
Bar. Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cli. Danlanius! 

Bar. O Clitus! lo 

CIL What ill request did Brutus make to 

thee? 
Bar. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he medi- 
tates. 
Cli. Xow is that noble vessel full of grief. 
That' it runs over even at his eyes.] 
Bru. Come hither, good Yolumnius; list a 

word. 
Vol. What says my lord? 
Bru. Why, this, Yolumnius: 

The ghost of Caesar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night, — at Sardis once. 
And, this last night, here in Philippi fielda 
I know my hour is come. 

VoL Not so, my lord. 20 

Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it 

goes; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: 

[Low alarums. 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Volum- 
nius, 
Thou know'st that we two went to school 
together; 



1 That, to that 



Even for that our love of old, I prithee. 
Hold thou my sword-hilts whilst I run on it. 
Vol. That's not an office for a friend, my 
lord. [Alarums still. 

Cli. Fly, fly, my lord! there is no tarrying 
here. so 

Bru. Farewell to you; — and you; — and 
you, Volumnius. — 
Q Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; ^ 
Farewell to thee too, Strato.] — Countrymen, > 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day. 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once; for Brutus' tongue 
Hath almost ended his life's history. 40 

Night hangs upon my eyes; my bones would 

rest. 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 

[Alarum. Cry xvithiu, " Fly, fly, fly!" 
Cli. Fly, my lonl, fly! 
Bru. Hence, I will follow. — 

[Exeunt ClituSy Dardanius^ and 
Volumnius. 
1 prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ;2 
Thy life hath had some smatch^ of honour in it: 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 
Stra. Give me your hand first; fare you 

well, my lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato. — CVjesar, now 
be still; 50 

I kill'd not thee with half so good a will. 

[He runs on his sword and dies. 

Alarums. Retreat, ^n^^r Oct avil'S, Antony, 
Messala, Lucilius, and the army. 

Oct. What man is that? 

Mess. Mv master's man. — Strato, where is 

thy miister? 
Stra. Free from the lx)n(lage you are in, 
Messala: 
The conc|uerors can but make a fire of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himself. 
And no man else hjith honour by his death. 



3 Bfttpfet, reputation, estimation. 
3 Sinatch, smack, taste. 
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LtkU. So Brutus should be found. — I t)iAnk 
tbet!, Brutus, 
That thou hast prov'd Lucilius' saying true. 
Oct. All that ueiVd Brutua, I will eiiter- 

;[ Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 
^ Ulra. Ay, if Messab will prefer^ me to you. 
^ (kl. Du au, gooil Measala. 
' Men. How died my master, Stratol 
i SCru. I held the Hword, and he did run oo it. 
I Meti. OctaviuH, then take liini hi follow thee, 
SThat did the latest service to my master.] 
AiU. This was the noblest Roman of them 
all 

1 Enttrlaln, Uke into ktvIcc. ■ Pr^er, recommeiid. 



All the conspirators, save only he, ta 

Did that they did in envy of great Cesar; 
Ue only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So niix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, "Tliis was a man:"' 
Oct. According to his virtue let us use him. 
With all respect and rites of burial 
Within my tent hia bones to-night shall lie, 
Meet like a soldier, ordered honourably.— 
So, call tlie field' to rest, and let's away, W 
To part* the glories of this hap|)y day. 

[Exeutu. 

■ Field. «nny, * Part, dlride, ihue 
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DRAMATI3 PERSON.*. 

L cues Jcuci CaaiA wu bora in July. lOO b c. 
Be twIoDgeil to tha JoUmD (unilr (,/ulia gitu). one at the 
mnt aocieiit in Romi. Through the IdHucdcs ot Muiui, 
■bo had mirrlcil hii >uat, ha WM lusde i prleit of Jupi- 
Ur wben > mere boy. In ttS B.C. he aiBrried Coinelii, 
Uw diDKhter of CIdim, which offended 3uUa. who pro- 

bclng Inconceatmeat tor toiae time In the Sabine couDtry 
te wu panluned bjr SulU. who li reported to have tHid ot 
Um. " In that boy there are many Uarluiea" Soon alter, 
i>ur went to Xicomedti, king ot Blthyaia. and lubie- 
iinetitlir won diillnctlan tn the Roman campaign In 

Bndy oratory ^□dl^r Apollonlui Molo, he waa captnred 
br pintra. and detained until hi> friendi could ranaom 
lum. Thia done, he manned a Wiealan fleet, punued 
■nd look the plratea, and crncUled tbeni, ai he had 
threatened wblle with Uwm. though tbey auppoied It to 
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•(rencthen his intliienre with 
aiighler Julia In marriage. He 
ilH) frimied a Bccret alliance with rotnpcy and Crauua, 
known as tha first triumvirate. Soou after the gov- 
Dmnient ot Gaol waa decreed to him lor Ave years, 
ind In SS B.C. hli famous Gallic campaigns began. In 
two years he bad tulnliied the Helvelll. the Qemian 
AriovUtlls. and tlie Belgic (ribea In SO B c. he overran 
md conquered nearly all the rest of Oanl: and In O, he 

themaelves In the province. lie nlao bridged the Rhine 
and carried the wnr into Iho German territory. The same 
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were speut in quelling formidable insurrections and 
otherwise completing the pacification of Gaul. Mean- 
while his daughter who married Pompey had died, and 
a coldness and Jealousy had sprung up between the 
generals. In 50 B.C. the senate, influenced by his ene- 
mies, reiiuired him to disband his army. This he deter- 
mined not to do, and being supported by his soldiers 
he crossed the Rubicon and begun his triumphant pro- 
gress to Rome, while Pompey, the consuls, and most of 
the senate fled towards Capua. Pompey, closely pursued 
by Coesar, kept on to liruudisium. and escaped into Greece. 
Ctcsar. unable to follow for want of ships, turned to 
Spain, where the lieutenants of Pompey had a formidable 
army. Completing the conquest of the country in forty 
days, and reducing Massilia also, he returned to Rome, 
where he had already been declared dictator. After 
many difllculties and delays he managed to get an army 
across into Greece, and encountered Pompey at Dyr- 
rnchium, where he was repulsed with some loss, and 
withdrew to Thcssaly, pursued by his rival. The battle 
of Pharsalia followed, with the defeat of I'ompey and his 
flight to Kgypt. where ho was treacherously murdered. 
Ctesar. having followed him to Egypt, was captivated by 
Cleopatra, and established her upon the throne to which 
her elder brother had been a claimant. He then marched 
against Phuniaces, king of Fontus, and defeated him 
near Zela, sending to the senate the famous despatch, 
Veni, vidi, vici. Returning to Rome in September, 
47 B.C., he set out that same year for Africa, where he 
routed the Pompeian. forces under Scipio at Thapsus. He 
now came back to Rome master of the world, but was 
soon called into Spain, where the sons of Pompey had 
gathered a powerful army, which, after a very severe 
action at Munda. he utterly defeated. This was the last 
of Civsar's wars, and ho henceforth devoted himself to 
the interests of his countr>' and the world, reforming the 
calendar, enacting salutary laws, and carrying out great 
public improvements. The senate had made him ivipera- 
tor for life, as well as dictator and prct/ectius monun; and 
he was already pontifex maximus, or head oflicer of the 
religion of the state. Having no legitimate children, he 
adopted his grand-nephew Octavius as his successor and 
inheritor of his name. 

At this point in his histor>' the play begins, and the 
rest is told better by Shakespeare than this concise sketch 
can give it. The assassination occurred on the Ides of 
March, 44 B.C., in the flfty-sixth year of Cesar's age. 

2. OCTAVirs Cjesar. or Caius Julius Cicsar Octavianus, 
as he was named when he became the heir of Julius 
Caesar, was bom at Velitra?. near Rome. 03 B.C. He was 
the son of Caius Octavius and Atia. daughter of Ca>sar's 
sister Julia. At the age of twelve he pronounced a fune- 
ral oration in praise of his grandmother Julia, and at six- 
teen assumed the toga virilui. Being adopted by Julius 
Caesar, he went with him to Spain in 45 B.C. When Cesar 
was assassinated he was pursuing his studies at Apollonia, 
whence he returned to Rome to claim his inheritance. 
He found a rival in Antony, but in 43 B.C. defeated him 
near Mutina (Modena) in Cisalpine Gaul. The senate, 
jealous of his growing power, transferred the command 
of his army to Decimus Brutus; but he marched to Rome, 
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was elected consul before he had reached the legal age, and 
formed the triumyirate with Antony and Lepidus against 
Marcus Brutus and the other republicana Then followed 
the events of the play, ending with the battle of Philippi, 
42 B.C. Octavius and Antony soon quarrelled, but after 
a feigned reconciliation combined their forces against 
Sextus Pompey, over whom Octavius gained a decisive 
victory (36 B.C.) while Antony was warring in the East or 
dallying with Cleopatra in Egypt Meanwhile Octavius 
was establisliing his power in Italy: and Antony's infatua- 
tion with Cleopatra and his neglect of Octavia (sister of 
Octavius) led to a final and irreconcilable breach with 
Antony and the war which ended in his ruin at Actium, 
31 B.C. Octavius was now solo master of the Roman 
empire, and, after being several times elected as consul, 
received the title of Augustus from the senate in 27 B.C. 
Four years later he accepted the tribunitia potettaa for 
life, and held it until his death, in August, 14 A.D. Of the 
glories of this reign it is unnecessary to add any detailed 
account here. 

3. Marcu.s Antonius, bom about S3 B.C.. was noted in 
his early years for his extravagance and dissipation. For 
a time he was a lieutenant of C^rosar in his Gallic cam- 
paigns, and in January, 49 B.C., was intrusted by him on 
his departure for Spain with the command of his forces 
in Italy. He did good service, and later commanded the 
left wing of Civsar's army at Pharsalia. "When Canar 
became dictator, in 47. Antony was made master of the 
horse; and in 44 he was colleague of Ca»ar in the consul- 
ship. His career after the death of Ca»ar is sketched in 
the preceding notice of Octavius, and Shakespeare flUs 
out the outline in the present play and in Antony and 
Cleopatra. After the battle of Actium Antony retii^ated 
to Alexandria, where he killed himself in SO B.r. 

4. Marcus Junius Brutus was bom 80 ac. Cato 
Uticensis was his maternal uncle, and became his fathtf- 
in-law. In the civil wars Brutus sided with Pompey; but 
after the battle of Pharsalia ho became the intinute 
friend of Ca»ar. Tlie remainder of his history is included 
in the play. His death by his own hand occurred in 
36 B.C. 

5. Caius Cassius Lokginus showed his early zeal tax 
liberty at school, where he struck Faustus, the son of 
Sulla, for boasting of his father's absolute power. He 
married a sister of his friend Brutua He was quasstor 
under Crassus in the disastrous expedition against the 
Parthians in 53 B.C., and saved the remnant of the army 
by a skilful retreat. Later he defeated the Parthians In 
Syria. Ho commanded a fleet for Pompey, and surren- 
dered to Cicsar after the battle of Pharsalia. His ennnee- 
tion with the conspiracy against Cwsar and hii tubaequent 
fortunes are related in the play. 

6. Calpurnia was the daughter of Luciua Calpuraioi 
Piso. who was consul in 58 B.c. She was married to 
Caesar in 50 B.C., and was his fourth wife: the other three 
being Cossutia, Cornelia, and Pompeia. Little else li 
known of her history beyond what Plutarch narrates and 
Shakespeare incorporates in the play. 

7. Portia (or Porcia, as the name la alio spelt) was 
the daughter of Cato and the wife of Brutua Flntaxvh Is 
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the chief aathority for the details of her life, and most of 
these have been made use of by the dramatist 

8. PuBurs Servilius Casoa. Of this character we 
know little except that he was tribune of the people at 
the time he Joined the conspiracy against Caisar, that he 
foo^t at Philippi, and that he died soon after the battle. 

9. Caitjs Trebomius had been a tribune of the people 
in 56 B.C., and was also one of Csesar's legates in OauL 
He was elected city praetor in 48 and consul in 45 B.C. 
He took part in the conspiracy, as described in the play; 
and in 43 B.C. he was killed at Smyrna by Dolabella. 

10. QuiNTUS LlOARlus f ought for Pompey in the civil 
war, and after Pharsalia he renewed the war against 
Csaar in Africa. He was pardoned by the victor, but 
forbidden to enter Italy. His friends endeavoured to 
have the sentence reversed, but, l)eiug opposed by Tubero, 
engaged the services of Cicero, who pronounced a well- 
known oration (Pro Ligario) in his behalf. According to 
Platut:h, Csesar had resolved to give decision against 
Ugarius, but was led by the eloquence of Cicero to par- 
don him. He showed his gratitude by conspiring against 
his benefactor, as represented by Shakespeare. 

IL Decimus Jrxiu.s Brctus (the DecUts Brutun of the 
play) hail served under Caisar in Gnul. and been com- 
mander of his cavalry. He was slain in 33 B.C. by Camil- 
lua» a Oaul, to whom he had fled for refuge, and who was 
tn^eatly indebted to him for former favours, and his head 
was sent to Antony. 

12. Lrcirs Tillius Cimbsr (the MeUllm Cimber of 
the play) was a partisan of Cscsar in the civil war, but 
turned against him subsequently and became one of his 
assassins. 

13i LucR's Cornelius Cinna was a son of the more 
famous Boman of the same name. He was a brother-in- 
law of Caraar, and a son-in-law of Pompey. He was pra;- 
tor in 44 B.C., when he entered into the conspiracy. 

14. Caius Heltius Cinna. who, according to Plutarch, 
was killed by the mob because he was mistaken for the 
conspirator, was a poet of no mean order, if we may 
Judge of him by the tributes of his contemporaries and 
the few fragments of his works that have come down to 
oa. He was a companion and friend of Catullus, and is 
supposed to be the Cinna of Virgil's ninth Eclogue. 

15. The Cicero of the play is of course the great orator 
(106-13 B c.X but the slight part he performs calls for no 
extended account of him here. 

16. The young Cato was a son of Cato Uticensis and 
bvotber of Portia. 

Of the other characters in the play little or nothing is 
known except what Plutarch tells us in the passages 
quoted from North's translation below. Most of them 
owe the preservation of their names to their connection 
with the fate of the great Dictator. 

ACrr I. Scene 1. 

17. line 8: Being mechanical.— Shakespeare uses this 
word as a sabetantive in Mids. Night's Dream, iii. 2. 9: 

A ciew of patches, rude nuchatticali; 



and in II. Henry VI. i. S. 196: 

Base dunghill villain and mechanieai. 

Shakespeare uses the substantive mechanic only once, in 
Coriolanus, v. 3. 83, and he uses the adjective = belonging 
to the class of workmen, in Henry V. i. 2. 200, and in An- 
tony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 32; v. 2. 200. He never uses either 
the substantive or adjective in what may be called, more or 
less, its scientific sense. Much stress has been laid by some 
commentators upon the anti-democratic tone of Shake- 
speare in his plays; and, indeed, tills feature of his writ- 
ings has been used as an argument that the plays must 
have been written by some one who belonged to the aris- 
tf)cratic class: these persons would probably i>olnt out with 
triumph that Shakespeare never uses the word mechani- 
cal or mechanic except in a contemptuous sense, as will be 
seen from the quotations and references given above. But, 
on the other hand, we must not forget that Shakespeare 
was, above all things, a dramatist; and. in every instance 
that he has used either mecha nical or mechanic, he has pat 
the word into the mouths of persons who would naturally 
despise the working-classes. For the unreasoning mob, 
always ready to be led by the nose by any demagogue, 
Shakespeare undoubtedly had on honest contempt; and 
students of human nature will And that this contempt 
is just as strong amongst our middle class as it was in 
Shakespeare's day. That Shakespeare had any lack of 
sympathy with the honest and industrious poor, or that 
he was wanting in luve of true liberty, no one who reads 
his plays intelligently can for a moment imagine.— f. a. m. 



18. Lines 4, 5: 



tcithout the SIGN 
Of your profession. 



On this passage Mr. Aldis Wright has the following note: 
"It is more likely Shakespeare had in his mind a custom 
of his own time than any sumptuary laws of the Romans" 
(Claren«lon Press ed. p. 82). It is evident that there is 
no reference here to the mediaeval guilds; as the next 
speech but one, that of Marullus, shows us that what 
the tribune meant was not that the mechanics should 
wear any special badge or sujn, but merely the usual 
working dress of their trade or occupation; iu short, that 
they had no right to be in holiday attire, or, as we should 
say, in their Sunday clothes, on a working day.— F. A. M. 

19. Line 11: a COBBLER.— He puts his answer In such 
a way as to suggest the meaning of a clumsy workman 
rather than a mender of shoes, and for some time the 
tribune does not perceive the quibble. 

20. Line 14: a mender of bad soles. —We have a similar 
play upon sole iu the Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 123: 

Not on thy sc/f, but on thy sou/, harsh Jew. 

21. Lhie 15: What trade, thou knaveS -In the Ff. this 
speech is given to Flavins; but the reply, "Mend me," 
shows that it belongs to Mandlus. 

22. Line 16: he not OUT, d'c— The play upon out with 
(angry with) and out (at toes or heels) is obvious enough, 
though Marullus does not see it 

23. Lines 24-27: all that I live by is wUh the awl. 1 
meddle ufith no tradesman's matters, nor women's matters, 
but WITH ALL. 1 am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoe*. 
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~F. 1 reads thus: " all that I Hue by, is with the Aule: 
I meddle with no Tradesmana matters, nor womens 
matters; but withal I am indeed Sir, a Surgeon to old 
shooes;" a reading which, to my mind, is utterly indefen- 
sible. It is quite clear that there is a pun intended on 
with awl and with all; but that the full stop or colon has 
been omitted in the Folio, and that withal is a misprint 
for wiUi aU. If withal be Joined on to the following sen- 
tence, I cannot see what possible meaning it can have. 
The actor, in spealcing the words, miut pause after withal; 
and therefore it would show a most foolish and pedantic 
adherence to the old text if the Yery slight alteration 
adopted by nearly all modem editors were rejected. As 
to the question of printing "with awl" or "with all," 
that is a matter of no importance. To the ear the pun is 
clear enough, and that is the great point to be considered. 
Many instances might be noticed of this excessively pri- 
meval and obvious play upon words; in fact, I believe 
that no one, who has ever been guilty of a pun at all, 
has failed to make this one.— F. a. m. 

24. Lines 28, 29: As proper men <u ever trod upon neatt 
Uather.—Th\% expression was proverbial In The Tem- 
pest (ii. 2. 62, 73) the drunken Stephano cuts it in two, 
and mixes the halves up with other familiar phrases: 
**A» proper a man as ever went on four legs;" and "any 
emperor that ever trod on neat's leather." 

26. Line 36: his triumph.— Thi% was Ceesar's fifth and 
last triumph, celebrated in honour of his defeat of the 
sons of Pompey in Spain, at the battle of Munda, March 
17th, B.C. 45. 

26. Line 47: To see great Pompey pass the streets qf 
Rofne.— For a similar elliptical use of the verb to pass 
compare King John, v. a 40: "Passing these flats;" 
and Kichard III. i. 4. 45: 

I fass'd, methoui^ht. the melancholy flood. 

£olfe very aptly quotes a parallel expression, Antony 
and Cleopatra, L 4. 20, "To reel the streets at noon." 

27. Line 50: Tiber trembled underneath her banks.— 
A Koman would have said "his banks;" but there is no 
ground for changing the gender either here or in i. 2. 101 
l>elow, as some editors have done. Shakespeare undoubt- 
edly wrote her in both passages 

28. Line 56: That comes in triumph over Pompey' s 
BLOOD. —That is, • • over Pompey's offspring; " not, as might 
be supposed, over Pompey's death or murder. The elder 
of Pompey!s sons, Cn»us Pompey. was slain after the 
battle of Munda; but there is no specific reference to 
that fact in the present passage. BU)od, in the sense 
of relations by blood, or lineal descent, is often used by 
Shakespeare. Compare Richard II. i. 3. 57, 58: 

Farewell, my Hood: which if to-day thou iihed. 
Lament we may. but not revenge thee dead. 

[This certainly seems to me rather a strained interpre- 
tation of the text " Pompey's blood " may be equivalent 
here to "Pompey's blood relatiom:" but I can only find 
two passages, besides the one quoted, where blood is used 
by Shakespeare to signify "relations by blood" and not 
merely *' relationship. " In the passage from Richard II. , 
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quoted above, King Richard is addressing Hereford, and 
it is evident that blood is there used in a double sense. 
In L Henry YI. iv. 5. 16, 17, John Talbot says to hU 
father: 

The world will say, he is not Talbot's Uood, 
That basely lied when noble Talbot stood ; 

where the expression is simply elliptical =o/ Talbotc 

blood, though there it might be taken to mean " offspring." 

The remaining passage is in Richard III. ii 4. 61-63: 

themselves, the conquerors. 
Make war upon themselves ; brother to brother, 
B/oed to i/ood, self against self; 

where blood certainly means blood relationship. As for 
blood being equivalent to "blood-shed," we may quote 
Macbeth, iii 4. 126: " The secret'st man of blood. "— F. a. x. ] 

29. Line 66: See WHETHER.— The Ff. print where, as in 
V. 4 30 below, and some modem editors have whe'r or 
w?iSr; but whether is equally common in the early edi- 
tions when the word is metrically equivalent to a mono- 
syllable (as in ii. 1. 194 below), and, in our day, it had 
better be read or recited as a dissyllable in all casea The 
unaccented extra syllable is common enough in Shake- 
speare's verse. 

30. Line 72: the/east qf Lupercal.— The Luperoal was a 
cavern in the Palatine Hill, sacred to the old Italian god 
Lupercus, who came to be identified with Pan. Virgil 
refers to it in the .£neid, viii 344: 

sub rupe Lu/rreal 
Parrhasio dictum Panos de more Lycaei. 

Here the feast of the Lupercalia was annually celebrated 
in February. After certain rites and sacrifices, the Luperd, 
or priests of Lupercus, ran through the city, wearing 
only a goat-skin cincture, and striking vrith thongs of 
leather all whom they met This symbolized a purifica- 
tion of the land and the people. The day of the cere- 
mony was called dies februata ((Tom/ebruo, purifyX and 
the month Februarius. 

31. Line 78: Jfy an ordinary pitch.— For pitch as a 
technical term of falconry compare I Henry VI. IL 4. 11: 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher /ittA; 

and for its metaphorical us^ as here, Richard II. L 1. 100: 
How high a pitc/t his resolution soars 1 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

32. Line 4: When he doth RUN HIS COURSE. —Com- 
pare North's Plutarchi (Life of Ca»ar): " At that time 
the feast Lupercalia was celebrated, the which in old 
time men say was the feast of shepherds or herdmen, 
and is much like unto the feast of Lycseans in Arcadia. 
But. howsoever it is, that day there are divers noble men's 
sons, young men. (and some of them magistrates them- 
selves that govern then), which run naked through the 
city, striking in sport them they meet in their way with 
leather thongs, hair and all on, to make them give place. 
And many noblewomen and gentlewomen also go of 
purpose to stand in their way, and do put forth their 

1 For the convenience of the reader we have taken the references 
from Skc.it's Shakespeare's Plutarch, as the text from North's Plutarch 
contained therein is a most careful collation of all the best editioiu of 
that book. 
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hands to be ttricken, as scholars hold them out to their 
schoolmaster to be stricken with the femla; persuading 
tiiemselves that, being with child, thej shall have good 
delirery; and so, being barren, that it will make them to 
conceive with child. . . . Antonius, who was Consul at 
that time, was one of them that ran this holy course" 
(pp. 96. 96). 

33. Line 19: the IDES qf March.— In the Roman calendar 
the Ides fell on the 15th of March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber, and on the 13th of the other months. 

34. Line 29: that quick ipirit that i$ in Antony. — Simi- 
lar references to Antony's reputation for levity an<l pro- 
fligacy {eg. below, IL 1. 188. 189) are skilfully introduced 
by the dramatist, to make the contrast of his behaviour 
after the death of Ciesar more impressive. 

35. Line 39: MERELY upon m yuelf. —ThiB emphatic 
sense of merely and the adjective inere is common in 
Elizabethan writers, but it has sometimes been a stum- 
bling-block to editors. For example. Bacon in his 68th 
Essay (Of Vicissitude of Things) remarks: "As for confla- 
grations and great draughts, they do not merely dis- 
people and destroy" (that is, do not entirely do so); but 
Montague, Whately, and others, mistaking and pervert- 
ing the meaning, have changed "and destroy" to "but 
destroy." Compare Hamlet, i. 2. 135-137: 

O, fie! 'lU an unweeded garden. 
That fTvo*^ to seed; things rank and i^ross in ru.su'e 
Possess it nurtly. 

36l Line 42: Which give some soil, perhaps, to my BE- 
HATioURS.— There is no reason for suspecting the plural to 
be a misprint Compare .Mucli Ado, ii. 3. 8: "seeing how 
much another man is a fool when he dedicates his be- 
haviours to love; " and again, in line 100 of the same scene: 
"whom she hath in all outward behaviours seemed ever 
to abhor.' Shakespeare uses the plural in five other 
passages, bat more frequently the singular. 

37. Line 52: for the eye sees not itself, Ac— Compare 
Troilns and Cressida, iU. 3. 106, 106: 

nor doth the tye itself. 
That most pure spirit of sense, behold Ust{f. 

Steerena quotes Sir John Davies. Nosce Teipsum, 1699: 

the mind is like the ey*. 



Sot steing Utti/, when other thinf^ it sees. 

[It may be worth noting that there is a curious optical 
experiment, by means of which the eye may be said to 
see H»ef/. If in a darkened room, against any level plain- 
coloured turface (such as a drawn blind or a distempered 
waUX a lighted candle be waved vertically in front of the 
eye, you will presently see, projected on the plain surface 
behind the candle, a map of the interior of the eye, some- 
what magnified, in which the small blood-vessels and a 
dark cavity, representing the pupil of the eye, can be 
cleariy distinguished. —p. A. M.] 

3& Line 68: But by reJUcAion by some other thii^s. — 
This Is the reading of the Ff. and is easily explicable as 
meaning "only by being reflected by something else." 
Pope, however, changed it to " reflection from some other 
things; " and Walker made the further alteration of thing 
for things, which Dyce adopts. [I think there can be no 



doubt that the clumsy repetition of &y is a printer's mis- 
take for from or in. It is unfortunate that there is no 
other passage in Shakespeare in which he uses either the 
verb reflect or the noun reflection with a preposition after 
it in a similar sense. The plural may be allowed to 
stand.— P. A. M.] 

39. Line 56: mirror*.— Walker, followed by Dyce, reads 
mirror. 

40. Line 60: Except immortal C<e«<ir.— This is said sig- 
nificantly, if not ironically. 

41. Line 62: Have tcish'd that noble Brutus had BM 
ej/M.- Whether his refers to Brutus, or to his friends, has 
been disputed. On the whole, the former is the prefer- 
able explanation, as it avoids the necessity of making his 
equivalent to their, while it gives as good a sense. The 
friends of Brutus have wished that he could see himself 
as he is, or as in the mirror which Cassius would hold up 
to him. 

42. Lino 66: There/ore, good Bnitus, Ac— Craik (Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare, ad loc.) remarks: "The eager, im- 
patient temper of Cassius, absorbed in his own idea, is 
vividly expressed by his thus continuing his argument as 
if without appearing to have even heard Brutus's inter- 
rupting question; for such is the only interpretation 
which his there/ore would seem to admit of." 

43. Line 72: a common LAUGHER— The Ff. have "com- 
mon laughter;" emended by Pope, who has been followed 
by all the recent editors. Lover h:i.s l»een plausibly sug- 
gested as in keeping with the context. "A common 
lover" would bo "everybody's friend." 

44. Line 77: prof ens inysel/.— That is, "make protesta- 
tions of friendship." 

46. Line 86: Set honour in one eye, Ac— Coleridge says: 
" Warburton would read death for both; but I prefer the 
old text. There are here three things— the public good, 
the individual Brutus's honour, and his cleath. The latter 
two so balanced each other that he couUl decide for the 
first by equipoise; nay — the thought growing— that honour 
had more weight than death. That Cussius understood it 
OS Warburton is the beauty of Cassius as contrasted with 
Brutus" (Notes ou Shakespeare, p. 102, Harper's ed.). 
Craik remarks: "It does not seem to be necessary to sup- 
pose any such change or gn>wth either of the image or 
the sentiment. Wliat Brutus means by saying that he 
will look upon honour and death indifferently, if they 
present themselves together, is merely that, for the sake 
of the honour, he will not mind the death, or the risk of 
death, by which it may be accompanied; he will look as 
fearlessly and steadily upon the one as upon the other. 
He will think the honour to be cheaply purchased even 
by the loss of life; that price will never make him falter or 
hesitate in clutching at such a prize. He must be under- 
stood to set honour above life from the first; that he 
should ever have felt otherwi/u^ for a moment would have 
been the height of the unheroic. " 

46. Line 05: / had as LIEF not be as live to 6«.— There 
is a play upon lief, which was always pronounced and 
often printed liete, and live. 
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47. line 96: We have both fed ae u<eZ<.— That is, "have 
been bred as well, brought up as well." Our birth and 
training have been as good as his. It is a characteristic 
£oman touch to lay so much stress on physical strength 
and endurance as Cassius does in this passage. 

48. Line 100: For once, upon a raw and gusty day, Ac— 
Desar was a famous swimmer. Wright (Clarendon Press 
ed.) quotes the following passage from Holland's transla- 
tion of Suetonius (already referred to by Malone, Var. £d. 
YoL xii. p. 15): "At Alexandria being busie about the 
assault and winning of a bridge where by a sodaine sallie 
of the enemies lie was driven, to take a boat, & many 
besides made hast to get into the same, he lept into the 
sea, and by swimming almost a quarter of a mile recouered 
cleare the next ship: bearing up his left hand all the 
while, for feare the writings which he held therein should 
take wet, and drawing his rich coate armour after him 
by the teeth, because the eucmie should not have it as a 
spoyle " (Life of Julius Caesar, ed. 1006. p. 26). Plutarch's 
account makes the feat still more difficult: "The third 
danger was in the battle by sea, that was fought by the 
tower of Pilar: where meaning to help his men that 
fought by sea. he leapt from the pier into a boat Then 
the ^Egyptians made towards him with their oars on 
every side: but he, leaping into the sea, with great hazard 
saved himself by swimming. It is said, that then, hold- 
ing divers books in his hand, he did never let them go, 
but kept them always upon his head above water, and 
swam with the other hand, notwithstanding that they 
shot marvellously at him, aud was driven somtime to 
duck into the water; howbeit the boat was drowned 
presently " (p. B6). 

49. Lines 107-109: 

The torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 

With luifty gitiewa, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

Compare the spirited description of Ferdinand swimming, 
in Tempest, ii. 1. 114-120: 

I &aw him beat the surges under him. 

And ride u|>on their backs; he troti the water. 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge mo'kt swohi ttiat met him; his bold head 

'IUjvc the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 

Himself with his good anus in lusty stroke 

To the shore. 

50. Lines 112-114: 

I, as iENEAS, our great ancestor. 

Did from the jlames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The OLD Amchises bear. 

Compare II. Henrj- VI. v. 2. 62, 63: 

As did tineas old jinchises btar. 

So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders. 

61. Line 122: Eis coward lips did from their colour fly. 
—The meaning may be simply "lose their colour;" but 
Craik remarks: "There can, I think, be no question that 
Warhurton is right in holding that we have here a pointed 
allusion to a soldier flying from his colours." Possibly 
the dramatist had both ideas in his mind at the same 
time; and the double meaning of the sentence is inten- 
tional 
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62. Line 1S6: Like a Colossus.— For other allusions to 
the famous Colossus of Rhodes, see I. Henry IV. r. 1. 12S, 
where Falstaff asks Prince Hal to bestride him if he is 
struck down in the battle; and the Prince replies: "No- 
thing but a colossus can do thee that friendship;" and 
Troilus and Cressida, v. 5. 7-0: 

bastard Margarelon 
Hath Doreus prisoner. 
And stands colossuS'tvist, waving his beam, &c. 

63. Line 155: wide walls.— The Ff. have " wide WaUce*,*' 
which some editors retain. Bowe's emendation of walls 
is, however, generally adopted. 

64. Line 156: Rome indeed, and room enough.— Then 
is an evident play on Rome and room, as in iiL L 289 
below: 

No Jiatfu of safety for Octavius yet. 

The two words were probably pronounced alike in Shake- 
speare's day; but that the modem pronunciation of Rome 
was beginning to be heard appears from I. Henry VI. 
lii. 1. 61, where the Bishop of Winchester says, "This 
Rome shall remedy," and Warwick replies. *'Roam thither, 
then." For the play on room, compare King John, iii. 1. 
180: "I have room with Rome to curse awhile;" snd 
Hawkins, Apollo Shroving, p. 88: "We must have rooine, 
more than the whole City of Rome." Dyce, in his Glos- 
sary (p. 367), quotes otlier examples of this pronunciation. 

66. Line 160: The ETERNAL devil —Johnson took eternal 
to be a misprint or corruption of infernal. Walker (Criti- 
cal Examination, vol. L p. 63), followed by Abbott (Gnm- 
mar, p. 16). regards it as used inaccurately in the sense of 
infernal. Schmidt explains it as "used to express ei- 
treme abhorrence;" as in " eternal villain " (Othello, iv. 2. 
130) and "eternal cell" (Hamlet, v. 2, 376). According to 
Wright and Halliwell's Archaic Dictionary, eternal is used 
in the east of England for "infernal, damned;" and the 
Yankee tamal is probably the same provincialism. In 
the present passage it seems to be used in this wa)', or 
as a familiar intensitive. 

66. Line 188: by some SENATORS.— Dyce reads senator, 
which was suggested ]>y Walker. 

67. Line 192: Let me hare men about me that are PAT.— 
Compare North's Plutarch (Life of Cesar): " Caesar also 
had Cassius in great jealousy, and suspected him much: 
whereupon he said upon a time to his friends, ' what will 
Cassius do, think ye? I like not his pale looks.' Another 
time when Caesars friends complained unto him of An- 
tonius and Dolabella, tliat they pretended some mischief 
towards him: he answered them again, 'As for those /at 
men and smooth-combed heads,' quoth he, 'I nerer reckon 
of them; but these pale-visaged and carrion lean people, 
I fear them most,' meaning BrrUus and Cassius." So alw 
in Life of Brutus: " For, intelligence lieiug brougllt him 
one day, that Antonius and Dolabella did conspire against 
him: he answered. 'That these /at long-haired men made 
him not afraid, but tlie lean and whltely-faced felloe's/ 
meaning that by Brutus and Cassius" (p. 97). 

68. Line 220: H'/rj/, there vfas a crown offefd him, Ac- 
Compare North (Life of Antonius): "When he [AntoD}'} 
was come to Catsar, he made his feUow-runners with 
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I him up, mod so he did put his laurel crown 
I head, signifying thereby that he had desenred 
Dg. But C<x*ar, making as though he refused it, 
iway his head. The people were so rejoiced at it, 
y all clapped their hands for Joy. Antoniut again 
it on his head: Ccesar again refused it; and thus 
re atriving off and on a great while together. As 
InCouiTfx did put this laurel crown unto him, a 
hia followers rejoiced at it: and as oft also as 
efuaed it, all the people together clapped their 
. . . Ccetar, in a rage, arose out of liis seat, and 
( down the collar of his gown from his neck, he 
it naked, bidding any man strike off his head 
old. This laurel crown was afterwards put upon 
1 of one of Cataft statues or images, the which 
he tribunes plucked off. The people likeil his 
lerein so well, that they waited on him lioroe to 
«, with great clapping of hands. How1>eit Ca*ar 
1 them out of their ofllces for it." In the Life 
r, the tearing open his doublet, and offering his 
o be cut, is said to have been in his own house 
the Consuls and Prwtors, accompanied witli the 
jsaembly of the Senate, went unto him iu the 
place, where he was set by the pulpit for ora- 
< tell him what honours they had decreed for him 
wence," and he offended them by " sitting still in 
istj, disdaining to rise up uuto them when they 
." The historian adds that, "afterwards to ex- 
folly, he imputed it to hi<i disease, saying, 'that 
ta are not perflt which have this disea.se of the 
tTil, when standing on tlieir feet they speak to 
mon people, but are soon troubled witli a trem- 
their body, and a suddain dimness and gidiliness " 

oe 2-ft5: tht rabbUment SHoUTED.— The Ff. have 
which is clearly a misprint for ¥hoicted—tho 
of the word above in "mine honest neigh1>our8 
" Johnson and Knight read hooted, which is out 
as expressing " insult, not applause. " 

ieS56: T w very like;- he hath the falling-iicknest. 
Ff. there is no point after like, but it is evident 
rth that Brutus mu^t have known of Cwsar's in- 
"For, concerning the constitution of his body, 
«an, white, and soft okinned, and often subject 
ach. and otherwhilc to the falling-sickness (the 
ok him the first time, as it is reported, in Cor- 
City of SPAIN:) but yet therefore yielded not to 
lie of his body, to make it a cloak to cherisli him 
lat contrarily, took the pains of war as a medi- 
ire his sick body, fighting always with his disease, 
g continually, living soberly, and commonly 
tMtdinthefleld"(p. 57). 

M 808: / am no TRUE MAN. —In Shakespeare's 
nwiii was the familiar antithesis to thief, as 
an now is. Compare {inter alia) Love's Labour's 
S. 187: "A tme man or a thief;" and Measure 
iore. It. 2. 46: "£ver>' true man's apparel fits 
t." 

1 908: he ptuek'd MB ope hit DOUBLET.— The me 
>letlTe dative, used generally to give a free and 



easy tone to the discourse. Compare the confusion due 
to the use of it in the dialogue between Petruchio and 
Orumio in The Taming of the Shrew, i. S. S-17: "Villain. 
I say, knock me here soundly," &c. 

The doublet is the English garment so called, which 
8hakesi>eare, with his usual carelessness in such matters, 
claps on the shoulders of his Romans. 

63. Line 270: a man of an}f occupation.— J ohtaon ex- 
plains the phrase as in the foot-note to the text Orant 
White takes it to mean "a man of action, a busy man." 
The Clarendon l^ss e<lition suggests that both senses 
may be combined, which is barely imssible. 

64. Line 2S2: Ay, he gpoke Greek.— The absurdity of 
Cicero's speaking Greek in a popular assembly is sufll- 
ciently obvious; but it is introduced to preiuure the way 
for the little joke, "it was Greek to me. " According to 
Shakespeare's autliority Casca knew Greek. See the quo- 
tation from North in note on iiL 1. 33, p. 147. 

65. Line 300: lie teas quick METTLE.— The reading of 
Collier's MS. Corrector is mettled. Walker would read 
metal on account of the blunt, but mettle and metal were 
used interchangeably in Shakespeare's time. 

66. Line 304: This rudeness is a sauce to Aiv good urit, 
<\rc.— Compare Lear, ii. 2. 101-103: 

This Is S'.'jne fcUuw, 
Who, having been i-r.iU'd for tiunliiess, doth affect 
A s.iucy roU);hnebS. 

67. Line 310: IlE should not humour me.— J ohnion is 
clearly right in making he refer to Cwsar. He explains the 
passage thus: "Ciesar loves Brutus, but if Brutus and I 
were to change places his love should not humour me, 
should not take hold of my atlection, so as to make me 
forget my principles" (Vair. Ed. xii. p. 24). Warburton says 
it is a reflection on Brutus's ingratitude; he renders the 

! sentence thus: "He (Brutus) should not cajole me as I 
I do him" (ut sujtra). Wright is inclined to agree with 
Warburton. because "Cassius is all along speaking of his 
• own influence over Brutus, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their characters, which made Cn^sar dislike the 
one and love the other." To this Rolfe replies: "The chief 
objection to Warburton 's explanation, in our opinion, is 
that it seems to leave the rotmtion of Cwsar unconnected 
with what follows. We fancy that this occurred to 
Wright, and that what we have just quoted is an attempt 
to meet the objection; but, to our thinking, it is far from 
successful If we accept Johnson's interpretation, he 
should not humour me naturally follows what precedes, 
and is naturally followed by what conies after: Cicsar 
should not cajole me as he does Brutus; and I am going 
to take measures to counteract the influence Csesar has 
over him 

ACT I. ScKXE 3. 

68. Line 10: a tempest dropping /ire—The Ff. reading 
is "a Tempest-droppiug-flre." Rowe was the first to 
delete the hyphens. 

69. Line 14: any thing more vonderful.—Thtit is. "any- 
thing more that was wonderful," as Craik explains it; 
not "anything more wonderful than usual," as Abbott, in 
his Shakespearian Grammar ($ 6X makes it. 
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70. Line 15: YOU KNOW him tceU by tight— A "graphic 
touch" that has needlessly vexed the souls of commenta- 
tors. Dyce suggests '* you'd know him," and Craik '*you 
knew him" (that is, would have known him); but the 
slaves had no distinctive dress bj which one would recog- 
nize them as such. 

[The only distinction was that the males were not al- 
lowed to wear the toga nor the females the ttola; other- 
wise they were dressed like other poor people of the time, 
in dark-coloured clothes and crepida (slippers). It had 
been proposed in the senate to give them a distinctive 
dress; but it was decided not to do so, lest they should 
learn how numerous they were. Cicero in his oration in 
Pisonem (38, 02), speaks of vettis »ermlis.—¥. A. x.] 

For the context, compare North (Life of Ciesar): " Cer- 
tainly destiny may easier be foreseen than avoided, con- 
sidering the strange and wonderful signs that were said 
to be seen before Casars death. For, touching the fires 
in the element, and spirits running up and down in the 
night, and also the solitary birds to be seen at noondays 
sitting in the great market-place, are not all these signs 
perhaps worth the noting, in such a wonderful chance 
as happened? But Strabo the philosopher writeth, that 
divers men were seen going up and down in fire: and 
furthermore, that there was a slave of the soldiers that 
did cast a marvellous burning flame out of his hand, in- 
somuch as they that saw it thought he had been burnt: 
but when the fire was out, it was found he had no hurt. 
Ccatar self also doing sacrifice unto the gods, found that 
one of the beasts which was sacrificed had no heart: and 
that was a strange thing in nature: how a Beast could 
live without a heart " (pp. 97, 98). 

71. Line 21: QLAR'Dupon me.— The Ft. have "glaz'd vpon 
me," which Pope was the first to correct 

72. Lines 22, 23: 

and there were drawn 

Vvo^ A HEAP a hundred ghastly women. 
For the use of upon or on, compare Henry V. iv. 6. 18: 

Let us o» luaps {;o offer up our lives ; 

and Exodus viii. 14: "And they gathered them together 
upon heaps." For ?ieap, applied to persons, compare also 
Bichard IIL ii. 1. 53: "Among this princely heap," Ac. 

73. Line 35: Clean /rom the purpose.— This use of clean 
is common in the Authorized Version of the Bible. See 
Psalms Ixxvii. 8; Isaiah xxiv. 10; Joshua iii. 17, Ac. Com- 
pare also Ascham's Scholemaster (Mayor's ed. p. 37): 
"This fault is clean contrary to the first." 

74. Line 42: what niqht is this!— Ct&ik prints "what a 
night is this ! " but the omission of the a in such excla- 
mations was not unusual. Compare Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, i. 2. 63, 54: 

What /Mi is she, that knows I am a maiil. 
And would not force the letter to my view ! 

and Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 123-126: 

Fab. What dish o' poison has she dress'd him ! 

Sir To. And with what uifij^ the st.-iniel checks at it! 

76. Line 40: rAeTHVNDKR-STONE.— The ancients believed 
that such a solid body fell with the lightning and did the 
mischief. It is called brontia by Pliny in his Natural 
History (xxxvii. 10). Compare Cymbeline, iv. 2. 270, 271: 
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Guul. Fear no more the liKhtninj^-flash. 
.^rv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder'Staue. 

and Othello, r. 2. 234, 235: 

Are there no stouts in heaven 
Bat what serve for the thunderT 

It is said that the fossil shell known as the belemnite, or 
finger-sUme, gave rise to this superstition. [Brontia has 
generally been identified with those roundish masses of 
crystallized iron pyrites (sulphuret of ironX often fouud 
in the neighbourhood of iron ore, which are still com- 
monly known by the name of thunder-stones. Pliny's de- 
scription is as follows: " Brontia is shaped in manner of 
a Tortoise head: it falleth with a cracke qf thunder (as 
it is thought) from heaven; and if wee will beleeve it, 
quencheth the fire of lightning" (Holland's Pliny, edn. 
leoi, voL ii p. 625 B.>— P. A. M.] 

76. Line 60: case yourself in wonder.— The Ff. have 
"cast your selfe in wonder," which is followed by Collier. 
Staunton, and the Cambridge editors. Case was proposed 
independently by Swynfen Jervis and M. W. Williams, 
and is adopted by Dyce and others. Wright explains 
" cast yourself in " as "hastily dress yourself in." 

77. Line 05: Why old men FOOL, <ftc.— The Ff. reading 
is '• Why Old men, Fooles," &c. The correction was sug- 
gested by Lettsom, and is accepted by Dyce, the Cam- 
bridge editors, and others. Collier and Staunton read, 
with Blackstone: "Why old men fools;" that is, why old 
men become fools. [I think there is a good deal to be 
said here for the reading of F. 1, though Lettsom 's in- 
genious conjecture secures an effective antithesis; still 
the fact that old men, fools, and children were all trying 
to explain the phenomena and calculating what the 
various portents meant, would be a circumstance inffl- 
cicntly unusual for Cassius to mention, —v. A. x.] 

78. Line 75: As doth the lion in the Cajoitoi.— That is, 
" roars in the Capitol as doth the lion." Wright suggests 
that Shakespeare imagined that lions were kept in the 
Capitol, as they were in the Tower of London. 

79. Line 76: A man no mightier than thyself or XE.— 
The grammatical error is not uncommon among intelli- 
gent people even now. Than is easily mistaken for a pre- 
position. We can hardly, however, agree with Craik 
(p. 127), that "the personal pronoun must be held to be, 
in some measure, emancipated from the dominion or 
tyranny of syntax." 

80. Line 89: / knoio where I will icear this dagger, then. 
—As Craik remarks, it is a mistake to omit the comma 
after dagger, as some editors do. "Cassius does not 
intend to be understood that he is prepared to plunge 
his dagger into his heart at that time, but in that ease," 

81. Line 117: Hold, my hand.— Ii is curious that some 
editors omit the comma after Hold; and Craik explains 
thus: "Have, receive, take hold (of it); there is my hand." 
Of course the Uold is merely interjectional, as in Mac- 
beth, ii. 1. 4: "Hold, take my sword;" and many similar 
passages 

82. Line 126: Pompea/s poreA.— This was a magnificent 
portico of a hundred columns connected with Pompey'i 
Theatre, in the Campus 3fartius. 
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1 128: the element.— Often used for the heaven 
by North (Life of Pompey): " the dost in the 
or the air. See alao the quotation in note on 
»ve: '* the flret in the elemetU." Milton uses the 
e same sense in Comus, 208: " some gay creatures 
nent " (spirits of the air). 

t ISO: In favour's like, <&<:.— The Ff. read: 
Is Fauors, like the Worke we haue in baud. 

idation is due to Johnson, and is generally 
Steevens suggested Jt /avourg, or Ji favour'd; 
, la feverous. 

t 136: our ATTEMPT.— The Ff. have "our At- 
rhich some editors retain. The emendation is 

1 144: Where Brutus may but find t^.— The but 
itly equivalent to oidy (as not unfrequentlyX 
log being "only taking care to place it so that 
if lie sure to find it " (Craik). Abbott (Grammar, 
I at the same meaning by paraphrasing thus: 
irutus can (do nothing) but find it" 

( 146: Upon old Brutus' tftatue.— Compare North 
rutus): "But fur Brutus, his friends and couu- 
9th by divers procurements and sundry rumours 
f, and by many bills also, did openly call and 
im to <lo that he did. For under the image of 
x>r Junius Brutus, (that druve the kings out of 
iy wrote: 'U, tlmt it pleased tlie gods thou wert 
Brutus!' and again, ' that thou were here among 
His tribunal or chair, where he gave audience 
e time he was Proctor, was full of such bills: 
bou art asleep, and ait not Brutus indeed'" (p. 

J 152: Pompty's theatre.— Thi^ was the first 
atre built in Rome, and could accommodate 
ctators. It was opened in B.C. 55 with dramatic 
ations and gladiatorial shows lasting for many 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

the Ff. the heading of the scene is " Enter Bru- 
Orchard" that is, in his garden, the usual sense 
Shakespeare uses orchard (see As You Like It, 
id ^luch Ado. note 62X In iii. 2. 253 below, we 
ition of "private arbours, and new -planted 
' which are described in North's Plutarch as 
and arbours." 

i 10: It must be by his death.— Coleridge (p. 103) 
lere: "This speech is singular— at least. I do not 
t see into Shakespeare's motive, his rationale, or 
point of view he meant Brutus's character to 
For surely— (this, I mean, is what I say to my- 
my present quantum of insight, only modified 
)eriencc in how many instances I have ripened 
ception of beauties where I had before descried 
irely nothing can seem more discordant with 
ical pn*conceptions of Brutus, or more lowering 
;llect of the Stoico-Platonic tyrannicide, than the 
"e attributed to him— ti) him, the stem Roman 
d; namely, that he would have no objection to 



a king, or to Cassar, a monarch in Rome, would Cajsar 
but be as good a monarch as he now seems dispoaed to 
be I How, too, could Brutus say that he found no per- 
sonal cause— none in Cssar's past conduct as a man? Had 
he not crossed the Rubicon? Had he not entered Rome 
as a conqueror? Had he not placed his Oauls in the 
Senate? Shakespeare, it may be said, has not brought 
these things forward. True— and this is just the ground 
of my perplexity. What character did Shakespeare mean 
his Brutus to be ? " By personal cause Brutus clearly meant 
such as "concerned himself personally," as opposed to such 
as affected ' ' the general," or the public weaL The acts to 
which Coleridge refers all come under the latter head. 

Dowden (Primer, p. 117) well says: "Brutus acts as an 
idealizer and theorizer might, with no eye for the actual 
bearing of facts, and no sense of the true importance of 
persons. Intellectual doctrines and moral ideals rule 
the life of Brutus; and his life is most noble, high, and 
stainless, but his public action is a series of mistakes. 
Yet even while he errs we admire him, for all his errors 
are those of a pure and lofty spirit ... All the practical 
gifts, insight, and tact, which Brutus lacks, are possessed 
by Cassius; but of Brutus's moral purity, veneration of 
ideals, disinterestedness, and freedom from unworthy 
personal motive, Cassius possesses little. " 

Brutus was a scholar, a philosopher, but not a practical 
man. It is not without purpose that Shakespeare repre- 
sents him as a reader and quoter of books. His politics 
were those of books, and too good for the real life about 
him. 

91. Line 12: But for tug general.- This use of the 
general for the community or the people was common. 
Compare Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 27: 

The general, subject to a wcll-wi.sh'd kin|; ; 

and Hamlet, ii. 2. 457: " caviare to the general." 

92. Line 15: Crown Aim/— that.— The use of that, 
though clear enough (Be that so, suppose that), is excep- 
tional. We do not know of any other instance of the 
word thus standing alone. 

93. Line 24: the upmost round.— This is the only in- 
stance of upmost in Shakespeare; and uppermost he does 
not use at aU. 

94. Line 84: And kill him in the sheU.—Cndk (p. 150) 
remarks: " It is impossible not to feel the expressive force 
of the hemistich here. The line itself is, as it were, killed 
in the shell" 

96. Line 40: the ides of March.— The Ff. have " the first 
of March;" corrected by Theobald. [This is one of the 
instances where one is obliged to substitute what Shake- 
speare ought to have written for what he, most probably, 
did write. See the note of Mr. Aldis Wright in the Claren- 
don Press ed., where the passage from the Life of Brutus 
is quoted which led Shakespeare into the error.— F. a. m.] 

96. Line 63: My ANCESTORS.— Dyce reads "My anc«/or;" 
but the plural may well enough stand, and most editors 
retain it; though, strictly speaking, the singular numbtf 
would be more correct, for there was only one of his 
an^stors of whom Brutus could have been thinking, and 
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that was Junius Brutus, the first consul, and the expeller 
of the Taiquins. 

87. Line &9: March is toatUd FIFTBBN day«.— This is the 
early reading, but Theobald and the majority of modem 
editors change it to "fourteen days." The text is true to 
Koman usage, which in such cases counted the current 
day as complete. Thus in the New Testament, Christ 
says, "After three days I will rise again;" but the cruci- 
fixion was on Friday, and the resurrection early on Sun- 
day morning. 

9a Line 66: The Genius and the mortal inttruments. 
—There has been much dispute over these words, but 
they probably mean nothing more than the mind or soul 
and the bodily powers tlirough which it acts. Compare 
lines 175-177 below: 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do. 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 
And after seem to chide 'em. 

According to Johnson, the poet "is describing the intur- 
reetion which a conspirator feels agitating the little king- 
dom of his own mind; when the genius, or power that 
watches for his protection, and the mortal instruments, 
the passions, which excite him to a deed of honour and 
danger, are in council and debate; when the desire of 
action, and the care of safety, keep the mind in continual 
fluctuation and disturbance" (Var. Ed. vol. x. p. 30). But 
though genius elsewhere in Shakespeare has this sense 
(as in The Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 832: 

One of these men is Gtui'us to the other. &c.), 

it does not suit the present passage, especially when com- 
pared with the one quoted, in which ?iearts is clearly 
parallel to genius here. 

[I must say that I cannot agree with this note. In the 
first place Shakespeare never uses genius in any other 
sense than in what may be called its spiritual sense, i.e, 
that of "a spirit, either good or evil, which governs our 
actions." Besides the passage in our text, and that given 
above from The Comedy of Errors, Shakespeare uses the 
word^eniti« five times: in Twelfth Xight.iii. 4. 142: ''His 
yery genius hath token the infection of the device;" in 
Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 52, 53: 

Hark ! you are aiUM: some SAy the Cetiius so 
Cries " Coiue I " to him th.it instantly must die : 

in Macbeth, iii. 1. 55-57: 

and, under him. 
My Genius is rebulc'd; as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's was by Cxsar; 

in The Tempest, iv. 1. 26, 27: 

the strong'st suj^gestion 
Our won%T genius can; 

and in II. Henry IV. iii. 2. 337, in the sense of the em- 
bodied spirit: "a' was the very rjr^mu* of famine." The 
only one of these passages, in which genius can have any- 
thing but the meaning which Johnson gives it, is the one 
from Twelfth Night; and, as that is in prose, it is difHcult 
to believe that Shakespeare would have written genius 
had he meant simply spirit or soul Perhaps the dis- 
tinction may seem to some persons not of much impor- 
tance, for the genitis, whether good or bad, would act 
through the soul or spiritual part of the man; but I think 
It would be a pity to lose siKht of the special meaning 
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here—a meaning which it appears always to have had hi 
English literature, at least up to the middle of the MfeB- 
teenth century— embodying, as it does, a belief which 
was a very characteristic one. As to the passage below 
(175-177), Mr. Adams follows Craik in regarding it at the 
parallel or complement of this; but I cannot see any 
positive connection between them. There is no distinc- 
tion in the latter lietween the spiritual and bodily parts 
of men; the meaning simply is: "let our hearts (ie. our 
feelings) stir us up to an act of rage which afterwards, in 
our calmer moments, they may seem to disapprove" (see 
note 1 10 below); while in the passage before us the struggle 
is represented as taking place, in one man's being, between 
the spirit that is supposed, more or less, to govern the 
actions, and the mortal part of him (including the willj 
which puts these actions into force. Mortal probably is 
used here in the sense of "deadly," as in Macbeth, L 5. 
42.— F. A. M.] 

99. Line 67: the state of man.— F. 1 has "the state of a 
man;" corrected in F. 2. E^night and Craik, however, 
retain the a. 

On the passage comp. Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 184-186: 

'twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages. 
And batters down himself. 

100. Line 70: your brother Cassius. — Cassius had mar- 
ried Junia, the sister of Brutua 

101. Line 72: there are MOE with At m.— This word mos 
occurs forty or more times in the early editions of Shake- 
speare, as in other boolcs of the time. It was regularly 
used with a plural or collective noun. The only instancy 
of the latter sort in Shakespeare is Tempest, v. 1. 234: 
"And moe diversity of sounds." The modem editions 
generally change the word to uunre, unless it is required 
for the rhyme, as in Much Ado, ii. 3. 72-75: 

Sing no more ditties, sini; no moe. 

Of dumps so dull and heavy; 
The fraud of men was ever so. 

Since summer first was leavy. 

[The difficulty in deciding whether or not to retain such 
forms as moe is to know where to draw the line; for we 
may soon, without intending it, l>e logically committed to 
an old-spelling text. Skeat says that mo and more wen 
originally "well -distinguished, the former relating to 
number, the latter to size."— F. A. M.] 

102. Line 83: For, if thou PATH, thy native semUanee 
on.— This, except for the comma alter path, is the reading 
of the Ff. Path is found as a transitive verb in Drayton, 
and its intransitive use ( == walk) is not more peculiar than 
many other liberties of the kind in Shakeq>eare. It is 
possible, however, that it may be a misprint, and rarioos 
emendations have been proposed. Southern and Cole- 
ridge independently suggestetl put, which Dyce adopts; 
but it seems a Hibemicism to speak of ptUting on one's 
natural appearance. Other conjectures are pass an<l 
hadst. Jolmsun well paraphrases the passage: " If thon 
walk in thy true form." [There is a verb in Sanskrit, 
path, panth, to go, which comes from the same root, pat, 
to go, as the Greek r»TU9, to tread, and our path. In the 
old slang word still used by thieves, to jMuf =to go^ we 
have an old cognate form of the verb.— F. a. M.] 
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103. Line 107: Which i$ a great teay ffrouing on the 
SOUTH, ^.— That is, " which most be far to the touth^ 
considering the time of year." It is curious that no com- 
mentator has noted that on the 15th of March, or previous 
to the Temal equinox, the sun would not rise at all to the 
»mith ot the true east, but a little northteard of that 
point [It should be noted that during this and the pre- 
ceding speech the change from night to early dawn is 
supposed to take place; but, even in Italy, in the middle 
of March it would not be light at three o'clock in the 
morning.— F. A. M.] 

101 Line 114: Xo, not an oath! <ftc.— Compare North 
(Life of Brutus): "the only name and great calling of 
Brutus did bring on the most of them to give consent to 
this conspiracy: who having never taken oaths together, 
nor taken or given any caution or assurance, nor binding 
themselves one to another by any religious oaths, they 
•n kept the matter so secret to themselves, and could so 
cimningly handle it. that notwithstanding the gods did 
reveal it by manifest signs and tokens from above, and 
by predictions of sacrifices, yet all this would not be be- 
lieved" (p. 114). 

106. Line 114: the FACE of men.— This is the Ff. reading, 
and is retained by most of the recent editors. Warbur- 
ton proposed /ate for face. Mason faith, and Malone 
faiths. 

106L Line 134: the I5SUPPKESSITE metal of our spirits. 
—The passive sense of insnppressive is paralleled by that 
of sundry other words in -ive. Compare wiexpressive (in- 
expressible) in As You Like It, ill 2. 10: 

The fair, the chaste, and Mnexfressive she; 

uncomprehensive (incomprehensible or unknown) in 
Troilus and Cressida, ill. S. 198: "th' uncomprefitnsive 
deeps;"' Ac. 

107. Line 138: a several bastardy.— "A special or dis- 
tinct act of baseness, or of treachery against ancestry and 
honourable birth" (CnOk). 

106L Lines 144, 145: 

his SILVER hairs 

WM PURCHASE us a good opinion. 

Cicero was then about sixty years old. There is a play 

upon silver and purchase. 

108. Line 150: let us not break with ft tm.~ Compare 
North (Life of Brutus): " For this cause they durst not 
acquaint Cicero with their conspiracy, although he was a 
man whom they loved dearly, and trusted best; for they 
were afraid that he being a coward by nature, and age 
also having increased his fear, he would quite turn and 
alter all their purpose, and quench the heat of their 
enterprise, (the which specially required hot and earnest 
execution) ' (p. 114). 

110. Unet 170-180.— One part of this passage has been 
already aUnded to in note OS above. The point of what 
Brutus says, when we look at it in its entirety, is evident 
He is advising a coarse of deliberate hypocrisy; the con- 
spirators are to try and entrap the sympathies of the 
people by committing the murder with all due delicacy 
and decorum, and then pretending to regret it This is 
very characteristic advice, and shows that Brutus was 



quite fit to be the leader of a political party which claimed 
to be the "popular" one. But it sppears that all the 
great actors who played the part of Brutus, and. naturally 
enough, sought to make him a sympathetic character, 
have always omitted this passage on the stage; as well 
they might, considering their object — F. a m. 

111. Line 183: Vet I fear ftim.— Pope, whom Craik fol- 
lows, reads "Yet I do fear him." 

112. Line 187: take thought and die.— Both think and 
thought are used in this sense. 0>mpare Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 13. 1: 

CUo. What shall we do, Enobarbus? 

Iin0. ThinJb, and die. 

See also I. Samuel ix. 5, and Matthew vi. 25. Bacon 
(Henry VIL p. 230) says that Hawis "dyed with thought" 
(anxiety). 

113. Line 192: count the clock.— A palpable anachron- 
ism, as the Koman clepsydra, or water-clocks, had no 
mechanism for striking the hours. 

114. Lines 204. 205: 

Ttuit unicorns may be betrayed with trees. 
And bears with glasses, elephants tcith holes. 

Steevens says: " Unicorns are said to have been taken by 
one who, running behind a tree, eluded the violent push 
the animal was making at him, so that his lium spent its 
force on the trunk, and stuck fast, detainiUt; the l>ea8t 
till he was despatched by the hunter " (Var. Ed. vol. xiL 
pp. 50, 51). Compare Spenser, Faery Queene, ii. 5. 10: 

Like as a Lyon, whose iniperiall powre 

A prowd rebellious i'>ttcorn defyes, 

T' avoide the rash assauh and wrathrul stowre 

Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applyes. 

And when him ronninj; in full course he spyes. 

He slips aside; the whiles that furious beast 

His precious home, sou(;ht of his enimyes, 

Strikes in the stocke, ne thence can be releast. 

But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast. 

There is a similar allusion in Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 389: 
" wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would confound 
thee and make thine own self the conquest of thy 
wrath." 

Steevens adds (ut supra, p. 51): "Bears are reported to 
have been surprised by means of a mirror, which they 
would gaze on, affording their pursuers an opportunity 
of taking a surer aim. This circumstance, I think, is men- 
tioned by Claudian. Elephants were seduced into pitfalls, 
lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on which a proper 
bait to tempt them was exposed. See Pliny's Natural 
History, book vill." 

115. Line 215: Caius Ligarius doth bear Ccesar hard.— 
His real name was Quintus, but the mistake is in North. 
Compare the Life of Brutus: "Now amongst Pompey's 
friends, there was one called Caius Ligarius, who had 
been accused unto Caesar for talcing part with Pompey. 
and Ccesar discharged him. But Ligarius thanked not 
Ccesar so much for his discharge, as he was offended with 
him for that he was brought in danger by his tyrannical 
power. And. therefore, in his heart he was always his 
mortal enemy, and was besides very familiar with BrtitvM, 
who went to see him being sick in his bed, and said unto 
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him: ' LigariuM in what a time art thon lick ! ' Ligarius 
rising up in his bed, and talcing him bj the right hand, 
eaid unto him: 'Brutus,' eaid he, 'if thou hast any great 
enterprise in hand worthy of thyself I am whole '"(p. 
118). 

116. Line 219: / have given him beasons.— Dyce adopts 
Walker's suggestion of reoion; but no change is called 
for. 

117. Line 225 : Let not our lookg put on our purpo$et.— 
llut is, "such expression as would betray our purpotet." 
Craik compares the exhortation of Lady Macbeth to her 
husband (i. 6. 64-67): 

To beguile the time. 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tonf^e : look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under 't. 

See also Macbeth, i. 7. 81, 82: 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 

FdUe face mu&t hide what the false heart doth know. 

118. Line 230: the HONEY-HEAvr dew qf glumber.— The 
Ff. reading is: " the hony-heauy-Dew of slumber." This, 
writh the Blight change iu the text, is retained by Knight 
and the Cambridge editors. It is aptly explained by 
Grant >Mute as "slumber as refreshing as dew, and whose 
heayinesa is sweet." Dyce reads, "the heavy honey-dew 
of slumber." 

119. Line 233: Enter POKTIA.— Compare North (life of 
Brutus): "Now Brutus, who knew very well that for his 
sake all the noblest, valiantcst, and must courageous men 
of Rome did venture their lives, weighing with himself 
the greatness of the danger: when ho was out of his 
house, he did so frame and fashion his countenance and 
looks that no man cuuld discern he had anything to 
trouble his mind. But when night came that he was in 
Ids own liuuse, then he was clean changed: for either 
care did wake him against his will when he would have 
slept, or else oftentimes of himself he fell into such deep 
thoughts of this enterprise, casting in his mind all the 
dangers that might happen: that his wife lying by him, 
found that there was some marvellous great matter that 
troubled his mind, not being wont to be in that taking, 
and that he could not well determine with himself. . . . 
This young lady being excellently well seen in philo- 
sophy, loving her husband well, and being of a noble 
courage, as she was also wise: because she would not ask 
her husband what he ailed before she had made some 
proof by herself: she took a little razor, such as barbers 
occupy to pare men's nails, and causing her maids and 
women to go out of her chamber g^ve herself a great 
gash withal in her thigh, that she was straight all of a 
gore blood: and incontinently after a vehement fever 
took her, by reason of the pain of her wound. Then per- 
ceiving her husband was marvellously out of quiet, and 
that he oould take no rest, even hi h£r greatest pain of 
all she spake in this sort unto him: 'I being, BrtUus,' 
said she, 'the daughter of Cato, was married unto thee; 
not to be thy bed-felluw, and companion in bed and at 
board only, like a harlot, but to be partaker also with 
thee of thy good and evil fortune. Now for thy self, I 
can find no cause of fault in thee touching our match: 
but for my part, how may I shew my duty towards thee, 
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and how much I would do for thy sake, if I cannot eon- 
stantly bear a secret mischance or grief with Uiee. vhidi 
require th secrecy and fidelity? I coiifesa» that a woman's 
wit commonly is too weak to keep a secret safely: bat yet 
BrtUus good education, and the comimny of viitiUNis 
men have some power to reform the defect of nataie 
And for myself, I have this benefit moreoTer, that I 
am the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutm. Thli not- 
withstanding, I did not trust to any of these things befon, 
until that now I have found by experience that no peia 
or grief whatsoever can overcome me.' With tboee wofdi 
she shewed him her wound on her thig^, and told him 
what she had done to prove herself. Brutus was amand 
to hear what she said unto him, and lifting np hia hands 
to heaven, he besought the gods to give him the grace 
he might bring his enterprise to so good pass, that ha 
might be found a husband, worthy of so noble a wife as 
Poreia: so he then did comfort her the beat he oonld" 
(pp. 116, 116). 

120. Line 246: an angry waftubb qf your iUrod.— The 
Ff. have wafter, which probably indicates the cunent 
pronunciation of the word. 

121. Une 261: Js Brutus sidirf— This old English use of 
nek is still current in America. Grant White si^ here: 
"For sick, the correct English adjective to express sD 
degrees of suffering from disease, and which is univer 
sally used in the Bible and by Shakespeare, the EngUih- 
man of Great Britain has poorly substituted the advert) 
iU." 

122. Line 271: / CHABM j/otc— "I conjure yon;" as io 

Lucrece, 1681, 1682: 

And for my sake, when I might charm thee so. 
For she that was thy Lucrece, now attend me. 

Pope needlessly changed ehann to the prosaic charge. 

123. Lines 280. 290: 

As dear to int as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

m 

Some commentators regard this as an anticipation of 
Harvey's discovery; but the general fact of the circula- 
tion of the blood was known centuries before \d% day. 
though the details of the process were not understood. 
Gray has imitated the passage in The Bard, 41: 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 

124. Line 308: All the CHABACTEBT qfmysad bro^ts.— 
For chardctery compare Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 6. 77: 

Fairies use flowers for their ckarAOery. 

It will be observed that the word is accented as here. 

125. Line 315: To wear a KXBCHIEF.— The word ter- 
chi^ (French, eouvrir, to cover, and ch^. head) is hers 
used in its original meaning of a covering for the head. 
As Malone notes, Shakespeare gives to Bome the manners 
of his own time, it being a common practice in England 
for sick people to wear a kerdtief on their heads. Com- 
pare Fuller's Worthies: " if any there be sick, they make 
him a posset, and tye a kerehi^ on hit head, and if tbat 
will not mend him, then God be merciful to him." 

126. Line 323: like an EXOBCIST. — See II. Henry VL 
note 89. 
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ACT II. ScKNE 2. 

E7. Line 2: Thrice hath Calpurnia in her deep cried cftUt 
—Compare Xorth (Life of Caesar): "he heard hU wife 
puruio, being fart asleep, weep and aigh, and put forth 
ly fumbling lamentable speeches: for she dreamed 
t GoBMrwas slain, and that she had him in her armes. 
. Insomuch that Cessar rising in the morning, she 
red him, if it were possible, not to go out of the doors 
i day. but to adjourn the session of the Senate, until 
ther day. And if that he made no reckoning of her 
im, yet that he would search further of the sooth- 
ers by their sacrifices, to know what should happen 
I that day. Thereby it seemed that Ccetar likewise 
fear or suspect somewhat, because his wife Calpurnia 
U that time was never given to any fear and supersti- 
i: and that then he saw her so troubled in mind with 
\ dream she had. But much more afterwards, when 
soothsayers having sacrificed many beasts one after 
tber. told him that none did like them: then he de- 
nined to send Antoniue to adjourn the session of tlie 
ate. But in the mean time came Deciue Brutue, 
named Albinue. in whom CasMr put such confidence, 
t in his last will and testament he had appointed 
I to be his next heir, and yet was of the conspiracy 
h Caeeiujt and Bruttie: he, fearing that if Caiear did 
imm the session that day, the conspiracy would be 
rayed, laughed at the soothsayers, and reproved 
»r, saying, ' that he gave the Senate occasion to mis- 
> with him, and that they might think he mocked them, 
sidering that by his commandment they were assem- 
1, and that they were ready willingly to grant him all 
igs, and to proclaim him king of all his provinces of 
Empire of Rome out of Italy, and that he should wear 
diadem in all other places both by sea and land. 
1 furthermore, that if any man should tell them from 
I they should depart for that present time, and return 
in when Calpurnia should have better dreams, what 
lid his enemies and ill-willers say, and how coidd 
f like of his friends' words?' " (pp. 08, 09X 

28. Line 19: FOUGHT upon the cloudi.— The Ft. have 
f. which Knight and Craik retain. The emendation 
ue to Dyce. 

19. Line 23: Horeee l>n> neigh.— TIere the Ist Folio has 
orsaes do neigh," which F. 2 corrects. 

10. Line 24: And ghoete did ahriek and equeal about 
»fre«Cir.— Compare Hamlet, L 1. 113-120: 

In Che most hi^h and paliny sUite of Rome, 

A little ere the mi|;htieat Julius fell. 

The {graves stood ten:intless, aud the sheeted dead 

I>td squeak and gibber in the Roman streets : 

As. ktan with trains of (ire. and dews of blood. 

Disasters in the sun; and the moist star. 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands. 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. 

tL Line 46: We ARE ttco lione litter' d in one day.— The 
reading is, " We heare" d:c. Upton's correction is gen- 
1y adopted by the editors. Theobald proposed " We 
e." 

H Line €1: Tobe AFBARD to tell greybearde the truth. 
ee Midsummer Night's Dream, note 148. 
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133. Line 72: That IS enough to tatitify the senate; i.e. 
" That shoiUd be enough, as I look at it, or as I choose 
to admit." 

131 Line 70: my statua.—ILeTe the Ff. have itatue, as 
in ilL 2. 192 below: 

Euen at the Base of Pemf<yts Statue; 

but the editors, with few exceptions, substitute ttatua, 
which was common both in poetry and prose in Eliza- 
bethan writers. See II. Henry VL note 189. 

136. Lines 79-81: 

And theee 

Doe* $he apply /or warnings and portdnts 

Of evils imminent 
We have printed this passage as in Dyce. In Ff. lines 
79 and 80 are printed as one line, making an Alexandrine 
in a very awkward portion of the speech. Ff. read *'And 
Evils imminent." Uanmer first substituted the obvious 
correction Of. There can be little doubt that And was a 
repetition by the printer in mistake from the line above. 

— F. A. M. 

136. Line 89: For TINCTURES, stains, relies, and cogniz- 
ance.— " Tinctures and stains are understood both by Ma- 
lone and Steevens as carrying an allusion to the practice of 
persons dipping their handkerchiefs in the blood of tliose 
whom they regarded as martyrs. And it must be con- 
fessed that the general strain of the passage, and more 
especially the expression 'shall press for tinctures,' Ac, 
will not easily allow us to reject this interpretation. Yet 
does it not moke the speaker assign to Coisar by implica- 
tion the very kind of death Calphumia's apprehension of 
which he professes to regard as visionary? The pressing 
for tinctures and stains, it is true, would be a confutation 
of so much of Calphumia's dream as seemed to imply that 
the Soman people would be delighted with his death - 

Many lusty Romans 
Came smilini;, and did bathe tlieir hands in it. 

Do we refine too much in supposing that this inconsis- 
tency between the purpose and the language of Decius is 
intended by the poet, and that in this brief dialogue t>e- 
tween him and Cesar, in which the latter suffers himself 
to be so easily won over-persuaded and relieved by the 
very words that ought naturally to have confirmed his 
fears— we are to feel the presence of an unseen power 
driving on both the unconscious prophet and the blinded 
victim?" (Cralk). 

137. Lines 102, 103: 

for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 
ie. "For my loving concern for your welfare or success 
leads me to take the liberty to say this." He apoloicizes 
for venturing to advise Ciesar, but excuses it on the 
ground of affectionate interest 

138. Line 101: And reason to my love is liable.— " Reason, 
or pippriety of conduct and language, is subordinate to 
my lore" (Johnson); or. as Rolfe gives It, "my love leads 
me to indulge In a freedom of speech that my reason 
would restrain." 

139. Line 114: 't is struckkn eujht — Vor the anach- 
ronism see note 113 above. Elsewhere we find, as forms 
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of the participle, struck, strook (a variation in spelling), 
itruken, and utricken. 

140. Lines 128. 129: 

That every UKB is not the SAME, Caesar, 
The heart of Brutus YEARNS to think upon! 

"It grieves me to the heari; to thinic that to be like a 
thing is nut necessarily to be really iii&t thing." It is hard 
for Brutus to play a part— to pretend to be other than he 
is. For his friend Cassius nothing is easier than to suit 
his behaviour to his immediate purpose. 

For yearns the Ff. have earnes, which is merely a dif- 
ferent spelling of the word. Rolfe quotes examples of it 
from Spenser (Faerie Queene, iii. 10. 21): 

And ever his faint hart much eartud at the sight 

(where the sense is the same as here); and i. 6. 26: "he 
for revenge did eame." Shakespeare uses yearn both 
transitively and intransitively. For an example of the 
former see Henry V. iv. 3. 26: 

Ityeams me not [grieves or troubles me not] if men my garments 
wear. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

141. Line 20: Enter the Soothsayer.— £o we changed 
Soothsayer to Artemidorus. It must be confessed that 
the introiluction of the two characters is singular; but at 
the beginning of the next scene we have speeches assigned 
to them in immediate succession, and in the heading of 
that scene the Ff. also give "Enter Artemidorus, Pub- 
lius, and the Soothsayer." It is therefore improbable 
that there is any misprint or corruption in the original 
text; and uuder these circumstances we are not Justified 
in making any alteration. 

142. Line 42: Brutus hath a suit, <S&c.— This is said lest 
the boy, whose presence she hart for the moment for- 
gotten, should suspect to what she refers in the line above: 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise I 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

143. The Capitol.— Here, as in Hamlet (iii. 2. 109) and 
Antony and Cleopatra (ii. 6. 18). the assassination of 
Ceesar is represented as occurring in tlie Capitol instead 
of the Curia of Porapey. Compare North (Life of Brutus): 
"Furthermore, they [the conspirators] thought also, that 
the appointment of the place where the council should 
be kept was chosen of purpose by divine providence, and 
made all for them. For it was one of the porches about 
the theatre, in the which there was a certain place full 
of seats for men to sit in ; where also was set up the 
image of Pompey, which the city had made and conse- 
crated in honour of him, when he did beautify that part 
of the city with the theatre he built, with divers porches 
about it. In this place was the assembly of the .Senate 
appointed to be. Just on the fifteenth day of the moneth 
March, which the 1U)MAN8 call, Idus Martias: so that it 
seemed some god of purpose had brought Casimr thither 
to be slain, for revenge of Pompey s death " (p. IIC). 

See also the Life of Cassar: "And one Artemidorus also, 
boni in the Isle of Gnidos. a Doctor of rhetoric in the 
Greek tongue, who by means of his profession was very 
familiar wilh certain of Brutus' confederates: and there- 
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fore knew the most part of all their practices against 
Cctsar, came and brought him a litle bill, written wiUibU 
own hand, of all that he meant to tell hiuL He, mark- 
ing how Cctsar received all the supplications that wtxt 
offered him, and that he g^ve them straight to his men 
that were about him, pressed nearer to him, and said: 
' Ccesar, read this memorial to your self, and that quickly, 
for they be matters of great weight, and touch yon 
nearly.' Ccesar took it of him, but could never read it. 
though he many times attempted it, for the number of 
people that did salute him " (p. 09). 

144. Line 8 : What touches us OURSELF shall be last serv'd. 
—Collier's MS. Corrector reads: 

Thai touches us? Ourse^shaill be last serv'd ; 

and Craik adopts the unnecessary change. 

145. Line 13: I uish your enterprise to^ay may thrive. 
—Compare North (Life of Brutus): "Another Senator, 
called PopUius Lcstui, after he had saluted BrtUus and 
Cassius more friendly than he was wont to do, he rounded 
[that is, whispered] softl>' in their ears, and told them: 
* I pray the gods you may go through with that yon hvrt 
taken in hand; but withal, dispatch, I reade yon. for 
your enterprise is bewrayed.' When he had aaid, he 
presently departed from them, and left them both afr^d 
that their conspiracy would out " (p. 117). 

146. Line 18: Look, how he mcUces to Ccesar; MARK Aim.— 
Abbott (Grammar, § 485) here would make vuirk a dis- 
syllable, or ratlier prolonged in utterance (so as tos 
ma— ark), thereby introducing a most ridiculous and un- 
necessary vice in elocution. The line is obviously defec- 
tive of one syllable; but, most probably, this deficiency ii 
intentional; the hiatus being filled up by the gesture of 
the actor, and the broken nature of the line adding to iti 
dramatic force. Compare Richard II. note 170. 

147. Line 21: Cassius OR Ccesar never shall turn back.— 
Malone proposed to read: "Cassius on Caraar," &c.: but, 
asBitson remarks, " Cassius says, if the plot be discovered, 
at all events either he or (}a>sar shall never return alive: 
for, if the latter cannot be killed, he is determined to 
slay himself." Craik objects that to turn back cannot 
mean to retnni alive, or to return in any way;** bat 
Rolfe quotes Richard III. iv. 4. 184: 

Ere from this war thou turu a conqueror; 

and As You Like It, iii. 1. 6-8: 

brinK him dead or Uvinf; 
Within this twelvemonth, or funt thou no more 
To seek a livint; in our territory. 

148. Line 22: Cassius, be constant, <&c. — Compare North 
(Life of Brutus): "And when Cassius and certaine other 
clapped their hands on their swords under their gowns 
to draw them, Brutus, marking the countenance and 
gesture of Latna, and considering that he did use lum- 
self rather like an humble and earnest suitor, then like 
an accuser, he said nothing to his companion (because 
there were many amongst them that were not of the 
conspiracy), but with a pleasant countenance encour- 
R$;ed Cassius. And immediately after, LceiuM went from 
Ccesar. and kissed his hand: which shewed plainly that 
it was for some matter concerning himself that he had 
held him so long in talk " (p. 118). 
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Ine 20: He drawn Mark Antony out of the icay. — 
ilso from Xorth (Life of Brutus): " Treboniutf on 
ST lide drew A ntonius aside, as he came into the 
here the Senate sat, and held him with a long 
hout " (p. 118). 

ine 31: Are toe all ready t— The Ft. give these 
> Cteaar, in whose mouth they are palpably inap- 
A. Bitsou proposed to join them to the speech 
I, but Collier's MS. Corrector gives them to Casca. 
>etter, and is adopted by Craik, Dyce, and others. 

Jne 33: JUott high, mogf mighty, and most puis- 
Mr.— Compare North (Life of Brutus): " So when 

set, the conspirators flocked about him. and 
t; them they presented one TuUitut Cimber,^ who 
amble suit for the calling home again of his 

that was banished. They all made as though 
re intercessors for him, and tooke Ccenar by the 
ind kissed his head and breast. Camr at the 
nply refused their khidness and entreaties: but 
rda, perceiving they still pressed on him. he vio- 
tinut them from him. Then CiinJber with both 
la plucked Caettar's gown ouer his shoulders, and 
\uX stood behind him, drew his dagger first and 
%csar upon the shoulder, but gave him no great 

Cimar feeling himself hurt, took him straight by 
d he held his dagger in, and cried out, in Latin: 
or Ciuea^ what dost thou?' Casca on the other 
id in Greek, and called his brother to help him. 
■ running on a heap together to fly upon Ccetar, 
ing about him to have fled, saw Brutus with a 
nwn in his hand ready to strike at him: then he 
I't hand go, and casting his gown over his face, 
every man to strike at him that would. Then the 
tiers thronging one upon another, because every 
I desirous to have a cut at him, so many swords 
gen lighting vpon one body, one of them hurt 
, and among them Brutus caught a blow on his 
MMUse he would make one in murthering of him, 
the rest also were every man of them bloodied, 
eing slain in this manner, Brutus, standing in the 
of the house, would have spoken, and stayed the 
nators that were not of the conspiracy, to have 
m the reason why they had done this fact. But 

men both afraid and amazed, fled, one upon 
s neck in haste to get out at the door, and no 
lowed them. For it was set down, and agreed 

them, that they should kill no man but C€esar 
d should intreat all the rest to look to defend 
erty"(p. 110). 

ine 36: These GOUOHINGs.— Hanmer substitutes 
gs; but, as Singer notes, couching had the same 
Be cites Iluloet: "Cowche, like a dogge; jtro- 
irotUmo" Compare also Genesis, xlix. 14: "Issa- 
strong ass cotic/it'iii^down between two burdens.** 

ne 30: Into the law o/ children.— The Ft. reading 
lane of children," an obvious misprint, flrst cor- 



LUe ot Cdesar he is called Mtteltus Cimber, and in SuC' 
2) Cimter TuiliHi. 



rected by Johnson. Like most of the palpable errors of 
the type in the early editions, it has sometimes been de- 
fended, though very lamely. 

154. Line 43: Loio-CROOKEDeure#ir«.— Collier's MS. Cor- 
rector reads "Low-er<meA«d;" but Singer again quotes 
Huloet, who has "croolrff-backed or crouH^A^-backed." 

* 155. Line 47: Know, Caesar doth not wrong, dx.— Ben 
Jonson, in his Discoveries, speaking of Shakespeare, says: 
" Many times he fell into those things could not escape 
laughter: as when he said in the person of Ccesar, one 
speaking to him, 'C«!sar, thou dost me wrong,' he replied, 
'CsBsar did never wrong but with just cause.'" And he 
ridicules the expression again in his Staple of News: " Cry 
you mercy; you never did vrrong but with ju^t caiue." 
Craik believes that the words stood originally as Jonson 
has quoted them; but it is more probable, as Collier has 
suggested, that Jonson was quoting only from memory, 
which, as he himself says, was "shaken with age now, 
and sloth." If the passage stood at flrst as he gives it, 
the author must have subsequently modified it, and the 
present text should not be meddled with; but the Ame- 
rican editor Hudson adopts the reading proposed by 
Tyrwhitt: 

Mtt. Caesar, thou dast mt wrong. 

Cas. Know, Cxsar doth not xurottg, but with/MJ/ cause. 

Nor without cause will he be satisfied. 

156. Line 61: For the REPEALING (nfmy banish'd brother. 
— In the next speech we have the substantive repeal used 
in this same sense of recalling from exile. See also Corio- 
Ian us, V. 5. 5: 

Reptal him with the welcome of his mother; 
and Lucrece, 640: 

I sue for exti'd majesty's rtptal. 

157. Line 67: Anxd tnen arejlesh and blood, and appre- 
HENSIVB.— For this use of apprehensive compare Fal- 
stafTs eulogy on sack in II. Henry IV^ iv. a 107: "makes 
it [the brain] apprehensive, quick, foigetive. " 

158. Line TI'.Ettu, Brute!— li is curious that no ancient 
Latin authority has l)een discovered for this exclamation 
which Shakespeare has made classical It is found in the 
True Tragedy of Kichard Duke of York, which was flrst 
printed in 1695. and on which the Third Part of Henry 
VI. was founded; and also in a poem by S. Nicholson, 
entitled Acolastus his Af terwit, printed in 1600. In both 
we find the line, 

Ethi Brute t Wilt thou stab Caesar tooT 

It may have been taken from the Latin play on the death 
of Ciesar which we know to have been acted at Oxford in 
1682, though no copy has come down to our day. In Sue- 
tonius (i. 82) (^sar is made to say to Brutus Km rv rixtn 
(And thou too, my son?). 

159. Line 94: and let no man abide this deed.— We find 
abide again in this sense (be held responsible for) in iiL 2. 
119 of the present play: 

If it be found so. some will dear aiu/e it. 

or pay dearly for it 

160. Line 101: Why, he that cuts off twenty years qfl\fe, 
d;c.— Some editors transfer this speech to Cassiua, though 
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the Ft have the prefix Cask. It is in keeping with what 
Casca has said in i. 3. 101 above: 

So every bondnun in his own hand bean, &c 

161. Lines 111-113: 

How many agtt hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 
Ol course this is put into the mouth of Cassius for stage 
. effect; but it is not out of keeping with the character, or 
the circumstances, as some have asserted. That Cassius 
should think of the great political significance of Cvsar's 
downfall is natural enough; and also of the prominent 
place the event would have in histories and historical 
dramas to be written in future times and far-off lands. 
This "prophesying after the event" is no unfamiliar 
thing in poetry, and is historically Justifiable whenever, 
as here, we have to admit the possibility that the idea 
might occur to the speaker. In this particular instance 
it seems naturally suggested, and is impressively carried 
out in the following speeches. 

162. Line 113: In STATES unborn.— ¥. 1 has state, and in 
line 115 lye along. Both errors were corrected in F. 2. 

163. Line 136: TllOKOUOH the hazards of this untrod 

irtaf«. — The furni thorough = through is common enough 

in old writers. Compare v. 1. 110 of this play: "Thorough 

the streets of Rome." But that is an imperfect line; a 

better instance is in Midsummer Night's Dream, li. 1. 

106, 107: 

And thorough this distemperature we see 

The seasons alter. 

164. Liue 143: / know that we shall have him well to friend, 
—The guileles« confidence of Brutus that Antony will join 
their faction is characteristic of the man, as the shrewd 
misgivings of i^assius are of him. Brutus, as we have seen, 
is inclined to think others as honest and disinterested as 
he is himself; but Cassius is an experienced politician, who 
has learned how selfish the great majority of men are. 

165. Liue 163: The CHOICE and master spirits of this age. 
—It is curious that Craik should think that choice may be 
a substantive. It is beyond all question an adjective in 
the same construction as master. 

166. Line 171: Asjlre drives mit fire, so pity pity.— The 
old proverbial comparison is a favourite one with Shake- 
speare. 8ee Romeo and Juliet, i. 2. 46: "one fire bums 
out another's burning;" Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii 4. 

192: 

Even as one heat another heat expels ; 

and Corlolanus, iv. 7. M: "One fire drives out one fire." 

[Some commentators think it necessary to point out here 
that/Ire is to be reganled as a dissyllable in the first place, 
and as a monosyllable in the second; but to make such 
a distinction in pronouncing this word on the stage is 
practically impossible. Owing to our system of vowels 
such wonls asyfrf, spire, sire, &(i., must be pronounced as 
if spelt /-«r, spier, si-er; but if we pronounced the » as it 
is pronounced in Italian, weeould make such words mono- 
syllables or dissyllables at pleasure. In English we have 
no choice between pronouncinfir fire as a dissyllable yl-er, 
or Mfir, if we wish to make a monosyllable of it But the 
1»0Kt plan is to regard the t, in such words nafire, sire, drc, 
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as=i^; and when we want to make them monosyllables 
we must treat the disoresis as we treat a portamento in 
music— F. A. X.] 

167. Line 174: Our arms in strength </ malice, Ac— 

F. 1 reads thus: 

Our Arnies in strength of malice, and our Hearts 

Of Brothers temper, do receiae you in. 

With all kinde loue, good thoughts, and reuerence. 

Pope reads ** exempt from malice;" Capell and Dyce, 
**no strength of malice;" Collier's MS. Corrector, "iu 
strength of welcome;" and Singer suggests, " in strength 
of amity." Knight, the Cambridge editors. Grant White, 
and RoUe follow the Folio. Orant White remarks: " llie 
difficulty found in this passage, which even Mr. Dyce 
suspects to be corrupt, seems to result from a forget- 
fulness of the preceding context: 

Though now we must appear Needy andcrutl. 
As, by eur hands and this our present act. 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done: 
Our ht.trts you see not: they are pitiful; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome, &c. 

So {Brutu* continues) our arms, even in the intensity of 
their hatred to Caisar's tyranny, and our hearts in their 
brotherly love to all Romans, do receive yon in." 

168. Lines 177, 178: 

Your voice shall be as strong as any man's. 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

There spoke the politician Cassius, who assumes thst 
Antony is more likely to be influenced by the promise of 
a share in the substantial profits of the revolution tlisn 
by the fine patriotism of Brutus. 

169. Line 180: THOUGH LAST, NOT LEAST in tore, youn, 
good Trebonius.—Thii has been quoted in support of tlie 
Quarto reading in Lear, L 1. 86: 

^ttkoM£h the last not itast in our dear love; 

but the expression Though last not least was an allitera- 
tive commonplace at that time, and no argument can 1« 
based upon it where the comparative merits of two texts 
are concerned. 

170. Line 106: Shall it not grieve thee dearer than /Ay 
death t— The use of dear in expressions like this (and 
*'dearest foe" in Hamlet, i. 2. 182. &c.)is easily explained. 
The word simply expresses intensity of feeling or interest, 
whether in the way of love or hate; or, in other words, it 
" imports the excess, the utmost, the sxtperlative, of that 
to which it is applied." Compare Richard II. note 78. 

171. Line 200: crimson' d in thy LETHE.— That is. "in 
the stream that bears thee to oblivion." Collier's MS. 
Correi'itor alters lethe to death; but Collier, in his secood 
edition, restores lethe, which is also the reading of Knight, 
Dyce, Staunton, the Cambridge editors, Orant White, and 
Rolfe. 

172. Lines 207, 208: 

O iporld! thou wast the forest to this HART; 
And this, indeed, world, the HEART of thee. 

Coleridge would not l)elieve that Shakespeare wrote these 
lines, and endeavoured to show that the conceit was not 
introiluced as conceits generally are in plays, namely, ss 
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a mere verbal quibble; but there is no good reason ^or 
doubting that the passage is genuine. It is in the fashion 
of the time, which Shakespeare hud not then outgrown— 
if. indeed, he ever did ou^ruw it completely— and it fol- 
lows naturally enough from the preceding lines, with 
their picture of the slain hart and the bloody huntsman. 
As Rolfe notes, the same quibble occurs in As You Like 
It, iii. 2. 260, and Twelfth Night, i. 1. 21; both of which 
plays, it may be added, were written about the same time 
as Julius Csroar. Compare Richard II. note 115. 

173. Line 228: PRODUCE hU body TO THE MARKET-PLACE. 
—It will be seen that produce is here used in its original 
Latin Reuse of bear forth; but this does not show, as some 
have supposed, anything more than a schoolboy acquain- 
tance with Latin. The inarket-plaee was of course the 
Forum. Compare I. Henry VI. ii. 2. 4, 6: 

Brintf forth the body of old Salisbury 
And here advance it in tJtg marktt'flace. 

174. Line 241: Have all TRUE rite».—Dyce follows Pope 
in reading "due rites;" but thechauge is unnecessary and 
prosaic. 

175. Line 258: Woe to the HANDS. Ac— The Ff. have 
hand; but the plural is in accordance with line 158 above: 
"Now, whilst your purpled hatuU," &c. 

176l Line 262: the limbs qf men.— The old reading may 
l>e corrupt, but tlie case is not clear enough to justify a 
change. Hanmer reads kind for limbs; Warburton, line; 
Johnson, live^ or lymm* (that is, bloodhounds); Collier's 
MS. Corrector, loins; Staunton, totnbs; and Dyce, mindu. 
Walker sugi^ests times, and Grant White sons. 

177. Line 271 : With Ate by his side come hot from hAl. — 
Craik observes that " this Homeric goddess had takeu a 
strong hold of Shakespeare's imagination; " as is shown by 
his repeated references to her. Compare Much Ado, ii. 1. 
SeS: "the infernal Ati;" Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 694: 
"More Ates, more Ates!" and King John, ii. 1. 63; 

An .4U, stirrinjf him to blood and strife. 

178. Line 273: the dogs of uiar.— Steele, in the Tatler 
(No. 137X suggests that by the dogs qf war Shakespeare 
probably meant "fire, sword, and famine." He compares 
Henry V. 1 Chorus, 5-«: 

Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Auunie the port of Mars; and at his heels, 
Leash'd in like hounds, should ybm in/, rword znA/tre 
Crouch for employment. 

See also 1. Henry VI. iv. 2. 10, 11: 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants. 
TueaxkfarHint, quarterint; sUet, and climbin^yfrr. 

179. Line 283: FOB mine eyes.—F. 1 has **from mine 
eyes, " which F. 2 corrects. Dyce alters Began in the next 
line to Be^n. 

180. Line 2S9: No ROME of safety for Oetavius yet— 
Inhere is a play on Borne and room, as in i. 2. 156 above. 
See note 54. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

181 —For this scene and the next compare North (Life 
of Bmtna): "Xow at the first time, when the murther 
was newly done, there were sudden outcries of people 



that ran up and down the city, the which indeed did the 
more increase the fear and tumult. But when they saw 
they slew no man, neither did spoil or make havoc ot 
anything, then certain of the Senators, and many of 
the people, emboldening themselves, went to the Capi- 
tol unto them. There, a great number of men being 
assembled together one after another, Brutus made an 
oration unto them, to win the favour of the people, and 
to justify that they had done. All those that were by 
said they had done well, and cried unto them that they 
should boldly come down from the Capitol: whereupon 
Brutus and his companions came boldly down into the 
market-place. The rest followed in troupe, but Brutus 
went foremost, very honourably compassed in round about 
with the noblest men of the city, which brought him 
from the Capitol, through the market-place, to the pul- 
pit for orations. When the people saw him in the pulpit, 
although they were a multitude of rakehels of all sorts, 
and had a good will to make some stir: yet, being ashamed 
to do it, for the reverence they bare unto Brutus, they 
kept silence to hear what he would say. When Brutus 
began to speak, they gave him quiet audience: howbeit, 
immediately after, they shewed that they were not all 
contented with the murther. For when another, called 
Cinna, would have spoken, and began to accuse Ccesar, 
they fell into a great uproar among them, and marvellously 
reviled him; insomuch that the conspirators returned 
again into the capitoL There Brutus, being afraid to be 
besieged, sent back again the noblemen that came 
thither with him, thinking it no reason that they, which 
were no partakers of the murther, should be partakers of 
the danger. . . . 

"Then Antonius, thinking good his testament should 
be read openly, and also that his body should be honour- 
ably burie<l, and not in huggermugger,i lest the people 
might thereby take occasion to be worse offended if they 
did otherwise: Castdus stoutly spake against it. But 
Brutus went with the motion, and agreed unto it: wherein 
it seemeth he committed a second fault For the first 
fault he did. was when he would not consent to his fellow 
conspirators, that Antonius should be slain: and there- 
fore he was justly accused, that thereby he had saved 
and strengthened a strong and grievous enemy of their 
conspiracy. The second fault was, when he agreed that 
Caesar's funerals should be as Antonius would have 
them, the which indeed marred all. For first of all, when 
Caesar's testament was openly read among them, whereby 
it appeared that he bequeathed unto every citizen of 
Rome 75 drachmas a roan; and that he left Ms gar- 
dens and arbors unto the people, which he had on this 
side of the river Tiber, in the place where now the 
temple of Fortune is built: the people then loved him, 
and were marvellous sorry for him. Afterwards, when 
Caesar's body was brought into the market-place, A ntonivs 
making his funeral oration in praise of the dead, accor- 
ding to the ancient custom of Rome, and perceiving that 
his words moved the common people to compassion, he 
framed his eloquence to make their hearts yearn the 

1 Compare Hamlet, iv. 5. 83, 84: 

and we have done but {j^reenly 
In hugger'tnuggtr to inter him. 
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more; and taking Casar^s gown all bloody in his hand, 
he laid it open to the sight of them all, shewing what a 
number of cuts and holes it had upon it Therewithal 
the people fell presently into such a rage and mutiny, 
that there was no more order kept amongst the common 
people. For some of them cried out, ' Kill the murtherers: ' 
others plucked up forms, tables, and stalls about the 
market-place, as they had done before at the funerals of 
Cloditu; and having laid them all on a heap together, 
they set them on fire, and thereupon did put the body of 
Casar, and burnt it in the mids of the most holy places. 
And furthermore, when the Are was throughly kindled 
some here, some there, took burning firebrands, and ran 
with them to the murtherers' houses that killed him, to 
set them on fire. Howbeit the conspirators foreseeing 
the danger before, had wisely provided for themselves, 
and fled. But there was a poet called Cinna, who had 
been no partaker of the conspiracy, but was always one of 
CcBMir's chiefest friends: he dreamed, the night before 
that Cauar bad him to supper with him, and that, he 
refusing to go, Ccesar was very importunate with him, 
and compelled him; so that at length he led him by the 
hand into a great dark place, where being marvellously 
afraid, he was driven to follow him in spite of his heart 
This dream put him all night into a fever; and yet not- 
withstanding, the next morning when he heard that they 
carried Ccuar't body to burial, being ashamed not to 
accompany his funerals, he went out of his house, and 
thrust himself into the prease of the common people, 
that were in a great uproar. And because some one 
called him by his name Cinna: the people thinking he 
had been that Cinna who in an oration he made had 
spoken very evil of CcRsar, they, falling upon him in their 
rage, slew him outright in the market-place " (p. 122). 

182. Line 12: Be patient tUl the last, &c.— Hazlitt says 
that the speech of Brutus "certainly is not so good as 
Antony's." To this Knight replies: "In what way is it 
not so good? As a specimen of eloquence, put by the 
side of Antony's, who can doubt that it is tame, passion- 
less, severe, and therefore ineffective? But as an example 
of Shakespeare's wonderful power of characterization, it 
is beyond all praise. It was the consummate artifice of 
Antony that made him say, 'I am no orator, as Brutus is.' 
Brutus was not an orator. . . . He is a man of Just 
intentions, of calm understanding, of settled purpose, 
when his principles are to become actions. But his notion 
of oratory is this: 

I will myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reascm of our Cstiar's death. 

And he does show the recuon. ... He expects that 
Antony will speak with eriual moderation— all good of 
Cffisar— no blame of Canar's murderers; and he thinks it 
an advantage to speak be/ore Antony. He knew not what 
oratory really is. But Shakespeare knew, and he painted 
Antony." 

Warburton remarks that the style of the speech of 
Brutus is an "imitation of his famed laconic brevity." 
Compare North (Life of Brutus): " But for the Greek 
tongue, they do note in some of his epistles, that he coun- 
terfeited that brief compendious manner of speech of 
the Lacedtumonians. As when the war was begun, he 
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wrote unto the Pergamenians in this sort: * I understand 
you have given Dolabella money: if you have done it 
willingly, you confess you have offended me; if against 
your wills, shew it then by giving me willingly.' Another 
time again unto the Samians: 'Your councils be long, 
your doings be slow, consider the end.' And in another 
Epistle he wrote unto the Patareians: * The Xanthians 
despising my good will, have made their country a grave 
of despair, and the Patareians that put themselves into 
my protection, have lost no jot of their liberty: and 
therefore, whilst you have liberty, either choose the judg- 
ment of the Patareians. or the fortune of the Xanthians.' 
These were Brutus' manner of letters, which were hon- 
oured for their briefness " (p. 107). 

183. Line 17: CENSURK me in your voisdom, — The mean- 
ing of censure, if not clear in itself, is made so by the 
equivalent judge at the end of the sentence. Compare 
the use of the substantive in Hamlet, i. 3. 69: 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

184. Line 41 : The question of his death. —A statement of 
the reasons why he was put to death; or the answer to 
any question that may be asked concerning it. 

186. Lines 42-44: his glory not EXTENUATED, vherein he 

was xcorthy; nor his offences EyFonCED, for which he suffered 

death.— Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 125. we have 

enforce, in the sense of exaggerated, opposed to extern^' 

ate: 

We will extenuate rather than enforce. 

186. Line 57: ShaXL KOW he crown'd in Brutus.— Tha 
now was not in the Ff., but was inserted by Pope, and has 
been generally adopted by the editors. 

187. Line 63 : Cassar's glories.— Dyce adopts Walker's 
suggestion of glory. 

188. Line 66: Save 1 aZon^.— Compare v. 5. 69 of this 
play: "Save only he." This is one of many illustrations 
of the loose syntax of the Elizabethan time. 

189. Line 70: / am beholdino to yoti.—ThiB word he- 
holding is often used by other writers gf the time Instead 
of beholden. Craik has shown that the latter is probably 
a corruption of gehealden, the perfect participle of thi* 
Anglo-Saxon healden, to hold, whence its meaning of held, 
bound, or obliged. 

190. Line 79: to BURT C<E«ar.— Compare the reference 
in Coriolanus (iii. 3. 51) to " the holy churchyard." Would 
Bacon have been guilty of such anachronisms? [It is true 
that the Romans usually cremated the bodies of their 
dead in CR>sar'B time, but burial was the general practice 
up to the later period of the Republic, and afterwards in 
the case of children and of persons struck by lightninf. 
Marius was buried, but Sulla was cremated. The urns 
containing the ashes and bones of the dead were always 
placed in a sepulchre. It is worth remarking that in the 
well-known speech of Hamlet to his father's gh(»8t he uses 
the word inum'd (L 4. 48, 40): 

the sepulchre 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurnd. 

But Hamlet's father was buried, not cremated.— F. JLyl 
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191. Lines 80. 31 : 

The fvil that men do liws a/ter them. 
The good is n/t ititerred with their bones. 

Compare Henry VIII. iv. 2. 45, 46: 

Men'« evil manners lire in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. 

192. Line 115: Ha$ he NOT, mastensf— The ¥t omit not, 
which wai supplied by Craik and is adopted by Dyce. 
Walker proposed ''Has he. ?n]/ masters?" but the nega- 
tive seems to be required by the context 

193. Line 138: And dip their napkins in Aw sacred 
hlood.—Saj^in^ for handkerchief, is common in Shake- 
speare and contemporary writers, and is said to be still 
used in this sense in Scotland. Compare Hamlet, v. 2. 

2W: 

Here, Hamlet, take my n.tfkin, rub thy brows. 

lu Othello the famous handkerchief is more than once 
called a napkin; as in iii. 3. 290: " I am glad I have found 
this napkin.'* 

191 Line 177: the Xervii.—\ warlike Belgic tribe, the 
subjugation of whom (B.C. 57) was an important event In 
Ciesar's Gallic campaigns. 

195. Line 226: For 1 have neither wiT, nor words, nor 
Korth. — F. 1 has writ for loit; corrected in F. 2. Johnson 
and Malone defen<l trri7, and Knip:ht considers that it 
" may be explained as a prepared writing." 

196L Line 247: seventy-Jive DRACHMAS.— The drachma was 
a Greek coin worth about ninepence. Of course the value 
of money was then much greater than in our day. 

197. Lines 253, 254: 

His pritfate arbours, and new-planted orchards. 
On this side Tiber. 

Tliese orchards, or gardens, were on the other side of the 
TAer, as a Roman would say, or with reference to the 
city proper, where the Forum, In which Antony is speak- 
ing, was situated. The error is copied by Shakespeare 
from North's Plutarch. See the passage in note 181 above. 
Compare also Horace, Satires, i. 0. 18: 

Trans Ttberim longe cubat is prope Cxsaris hortos 

Compare Much Ado, note 62. 

198. Line 273: / heard HIH «ai/— Capell and Collier's 
)IS. Corrector change Aim to them, and Dyce to em. 
Knight, the Cambridge editors, and others retain the him 
of the Ff. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

199. Line 2: And things UNLUCKT charge my fantasy.— 
The Ff. have "things vnluekily." The emendation is due 
to Warbnrton. and is generally adopted. Knight, how- 
ever, retains vtUuckUy, and Collier's MS. Corrector gives 
unlikely. 

900. Line $: I have no will to xoander FORTH OF doors.— 
Bolfe compares Tempest, v. 1. 160: "thrust /ortA (//^ Milan;" 
and III. Henry VL U. 2. 157: ''forth o/ France." 

201. line 13: Ay, and tndy, TOC were best.— llie you 
was originally dative (it were, or would be, best for you), 
but was subsequently mistaken for the nominative. Com- 



pare the similar misconception in regard to if you please, 
a contraction of if it please you. 

202. Line 40: To Bkutu.s', to Cassius*, &c.— The Ff. have 
" to Brutus, to Cassi^ts, burne all. Some to Decius House, 
and some to Caska's; some to Ligarius: Away, go. ' It is 
evident that all the names are in the possessive; but Grant 
White has "To Brutus, to Cassius," and "to Ligarius." 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

203.— The heading of the scene in the Ff. is simply 
"Enter A ntony, Octavius, and Lepidus; " but it is evident 
that they are supposed to be in Rome. Lepidus is sent 
to Ctcsar's house for the will, and is told that, on his 
return. Antony and Octavius will be "or here or at the 
Capitol " The triumvirs actually met on a small island 
in the river Rhenus (now the Reno), near Bononia (the 
modem Bologna). Compare North (Life of Antony): 
"Thereupon all three met together (to wit, Ccesar, An- 
tonius, and Lepidus) in an iland environed round about 
with a little river, and there remained three days to- 
gether. Now as touching all other matters they were 
easily agreed, and did divide all the empire of ROME 
between them, as if it had been their own inheritance. 
But yet they could hardly agree whom they would put to 
death: for every one of them would kill their Enemies, 
and save their Kinsmen and friends. Yet at length, giving 
place to their greedy tlesire to be revenged of their Ene- 
mies, they spumed all reverence of Blood, and holiness 
of friendship at their feet. For Ccesar left Cicero to An- 
tonius will, Antonius also forsook Lucius Caesar, who 
was his Uncle by his Mother: and both of them together 
suffered Lepidus to kill his own Brother Paulus. Yet 
some Writers affirm, that Ccesar and Antonius requested 
Paulus might be slain, and that Lepidus was contented 
with it. In my Opinion there was never a more horrible, 
unnatural, and crueller change then this was. For thus 
changing murther for murther, they did as well kill those 
whom they did forsake and leave unto others, as those 
also which others left unto them to kill: but so much 
more was their wickedness and cruelty great unto their 
friends, for that they did put them to death being Inno- 
cents, and having no cause to hate them " (p. 169). 

204. Line 5: YOUR m^^r* «on.— According to Plutarch, 
the man was Lucius Cicsar, and Mark Antony was the son 
of Am sister. Upton suggested that Shakespeare wrote 
" Vou are his sister's son ;" but it is more probable that 
he got the relationships confused. 

206. Line 22 : To groan and nweat under the business.— 
The trisyllabic pronunciation of business, which its deri- 
vation and orthography require, was not lost in Shake- 
speare's day, though beginning to disappear. Compare 
Richard IL ii. 1. 217: 

To see this hiistHess. To-morrow next, iS:c. 

206. Line 27: And graze IN commo/u(.— Craik adopts 
the reading of Collier's MS. Corrector: "And graze on 
common.««." 

207. Line 37: On objects, arts, and imitations.— TXi^ line 
is not improbably corrupt, but no satisfactory emenda- 
tion has been proposed. Theobald and Dyce read: 

On abject oris and imitations ; 
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and Staunton has : 

On abjects, ens, and imitations. 

deflning abjects as "things thrown away as useless. " This 
reading is adopted by the Cambridge editors. [There seems 
to me no necessity for altering the text at all; the passage 
descrilxis a man utterly devoid of originality, content 
with the objects, art*, and fasliions or imitatUmt which 
others have pursued or adopted for a long time, till they 
have become stale or obsolete to most men. Objects is 
a favourite word of Shakespeare, and used by him with a 
very wide range of meaning; to change it to such an ety- 
mological abortion as abject* seems to me a fantastic act 
of critical acrobatics.— F. a. m.] 

206. Line 44: Our best /rUndt made, and our best means 
stretch'd ouf.— This is the reading of F. 2; F. 1 having only 

Our best Friends made, our meanes stretdit. 

Blalone suggested 

Our best friends made, our means stretch'd te the utmost. 

ACT IV. ScKNK 2. 

209. Line 7: In his ouni change, or by ill OFFICERS.— 
Either because of some change on his own part, or from 
some fault on the part of his officer*. Warburton wished 
to read charge, and Johnson office*, neitlier of which Lb an 
improvement on the original text. 

210. Line 23: IQce horse* hot at hand.— "lliat is. ap- 
parently, when held by the hand, or led; or rather, i>er- 
l:Ap8, when acted upon only by the rein" (Craik). Com- 
pare Henry VIII. v. 3. 21-24: 

those that tame wOd horses 
Pace 'em not i» tknr hands to make 'em gentle, 
Hut stop their muuths with stubborn bits, and spur 'em, 
Till tliey obey the manage. 

211. Line 26: They fall M<rir crests.— Compare Troilus 

ond Cressida, i. 3. 371>. 380: 

make hiux/all 

His crest. 

Craik says that this transitive use ot/all "is not common 
in Shakespeare ;" but Kolfe remarks that it occurs sixteen 
times. 

212. Line 50: Lucius, doyou the like; &c.— F. 1 reads thus: 

I.HCiUiMs, do you the like, and let no man 

Come to our Tent, till we haue done our Conference. 

Let Lucius ami Tifhiius ff\iard our doore. 

Craik transi)osed Luciu* and LucUitis, which mends the 
measure and removes the absurdity of associating a ser- 
vant-Ixiy and an officer of rank in the guarding; of the 
door. CasHius sends hi* servant Pindarus with a message 
to his division of the army, and Brutus sends his scr>'ant 
Lucius on a similar errand. The Folio itself conflmis this 
correction, since it makes LueUiu* oppose the intruidon 
of the Poet, and at the close of the conference Brutus ad- 
dresses "Ltieiliu* and Titinius," who had evidently re- 
mained on guard together all tlie wliile. Knight and the 
Cambridge editors nevertheless retain the old reading. 

ACT IV. ScKNK 3. . 

213.— With this scene compare North (Life of Brutus): 
"Therefore, Ijefore they fell in hand with any other 
matter, they went into a little chamber together, and 
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bade every man avoid, and did shut the doors to them 
I1ien they began to pour out their complaints one to the 
other, and grew hot and loud, earnestly accusing one an- 
other, and at length fell both a weeping. Tlieir friends 
that were without the chamber, hearing them loud 
within and angry between themselves, they were both 
amazed and afraid also, lest it would grow to further 
matter: but yet they were commanded that no man 
should come to them. Notwithstanding, one Marc*u 
Phaonius [Favonius], that had been a friend and a fol- 
lower of Cato while he lived, and took upon him to coun- 
terfeit a philosopher, not with wisdom and discretion, 
but with a certain bedlem and frantic motion: he would 
needs come into the chamber, though the men offered to 
keep him out But it was no boot to let Phaonius, when 
a mad mood or toy took him in the head: for he was a 
hot hasty man, and sudden in all his doings, and cared 
for never a senator of them all. Now, though he useil 
this bold manner of speech after the profession of the 
Cynic pliilosophers, (as who would say. Dogs) yet his 
boldness did no hurt many times, l>ecause they did bat 
laugh at him to see him so mad. This Pha&nius at that 
time, in despite of the door-keepers, came into the 
chamber, and with a certain scoffing and mocking ges- 
ture, which he counterfeited of purpose, he reheaned 
tlie verses which old Ne$tor said in Homer: 

Afy Lords, I pray you hearken both to me. 
For I htn-e seen tno years than suchie three. 

Cassius fell a-laughing at him: but Brutus thrust him 
out of the chamber, aud called him dog and counterfeit 
Cynic. Howbcit his coming in brake their strife at tluit 
time, and so they left each other" (pp. 134, 135). 

214. Line 2: You have condemn d ai\d tutted Luciu* Pella, 
&c. — Un tills matter compare North (Uie of Brutus): "The 
next day after, Brutu*, upon complaint of the Sabmans, 
did coiuieinn and note Lucius Pella for a defamed person, 
that had been a I^netor of the Romans, and whom Brutus 
had given charge unto: for that he was accused and con- 
victed of robbery, and pilfer>' in his office, lliis judg- 
ment much misliked Oissius, because he himself had 
secretly (not many days before) warned two of his friends, 
attainted and convicted of the like offences, and openly 
had cleared them: but yet he did not therefore leave to 
employ tliem in any manner of service as he did before. 
And therefore he greatly reproved Brutus, for that he 
would shew himself so straight and severe, in such a time 
as was meeter to bear a little then to take things at the 
worst. Brutus in contrary manner answered, that he 
should remenilK^r the Ides of March, at which time they 
slew Julius Caesar, who neither pilled nor polled the 
country, but only was a favourer and suborner of all 
them that did rob and spoil, by his countenance and au- 
thority " (p. 135X 

216. Line 4: my LETTER. --F. 1 has "my Letters;" cor- 
rected in F. 2. Dycc and some otliers retain the plural 
and change vas in the next line to were; but it is more 
likely that a letter sliould have been added to Utter than 
that usere should have been misprinted wu, 

216. Line 9: Let me tell you, Caitsius, you yourse^.-^ 
Cajiell and Dyce read " And let me tell you." Ac. (The 
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line is deflcieot in a syllable, but there is uo necessity to 
adtl ail} thing. The speaker pauses 1)efore ausweriug. The 
addition of J nd la incredibly weak.— F. a. m.] 

217 Line 20: What vUlain touchd his body, <&c.— That 
is, "who that touched his body was such a villain," &c. 
Compare t. 4. 2 below: "What bastard doth not! " 

21& Line 28: BAT not m«.— The Ff. have " baite not me," 
which Theobald corrected. 

S19. Line 37: Away, slight man /—Compare iv. 1. 12 

al)ove: 

This is a sUsht, uiuoeritable man; 

nnd Othello, ii. 3. 279: "so slight so drunken, and so indis- 
creet an officer." 



Line 45: Umt I OBSERVE 2/ua;— "Must I be obse- 
quious to you, or treat you as a superior?" Rolfe com- 
pares IL Henry IV. iv. 4. 30: 

For he is graciou:>, if he be observ'd 

(that is, " treated with deference " or " with due regard to 
his rank.") 

221. Line 64: of NOBLE t/i«n. — Collier's MS. Corrector 
changes this early reading to "of ahUr men," and is fol- 
lowed by Dyce. Wright remarks: "Brutus says ixobU 
becauae it is what he wishes Cassius to be." 

[Dyce accepts Collier's emendation "abler men" with- 
out any hesitation. Craik strongly supports it, and 
Staunton, in his note on the passage, calls it "a very plau- 
sible emendation. " Collier, in his Notes and Emendations 
(p. 401X Justifies this emendation by reference to the 
l>r«rious speech of Cassio. iv. 3. 30-^2: 

I am a soldier, I. 
Older in practice, abltr than yourjielf 
To niAke conditions. 

He adds afterwards: "Cassius had said nothing about 
' noble men,' and his reply to the above has reference to 
what he did actually utter; " but Cassius has said nothing 
nXtoxxt '* abler men" in its general and abstract sense = 
*' more cajtable," but in a particular sense, with reference 
to the selection of persons for the offices at his disposal 
(to make conditions; and see foot-note on conditions). 
According to Collier's argument we ought to expect 
neither nobU nor abler^ but better, for that is the epithet 
which Brutua resents so strongly (see above, line 51). 
MoreoTer noMe— pronounced, as it should )je, emphati- 
«"i]]7— is a very appropriate word here, as it contrasts 
bcrongly with slight applied to Cassius by Brutus above 
(\me 27). This emendation seems to me, like so many of 
those made in Collier's MS. copy, to be just such a one 
•9 a person, going through the plays with his pencil, 
would make on the spur of the moment, because it was 
what lie thought Shakespeare ought to have written.— 

F. A. v.] 

222. Line 75: By any INDIRECTION.— By any dishonest 
course, any methods not "straightforward." Ck>mpare 
the adjective in IL Henry IV. iv. 6. 185: "indirect 
crook'd ways." 

223. Line 80: To lock such RASCAL COUNTERS from his 
friends.— "To refuse this vile money to his friends." 

lUueal was originally the hunter's term for a lean and 
worthless deer, and was then applied metaphorically to 
biunan beings, like so many other names and epithets of 



inferior animals. Counters were round pieces of metal 
used in aritlimetical computations. Compare Winter's 
Tale, iv. 3. 38: " I cannot do t without counters." In the 
present passage the word is used contemptuously. 

224. Lines 81. 82: 

Be ready, gods, vrith all your thunderbolts. 

Dash him to pieces! 
The Ff. have the comma after thunderbolts; but Collier 
and one or two others omit it. Craik thinks that dash is 
the infinitive with to omitted; but Rolfe is clearly dght in 
regarding it as the imperative: " Be ready, gods, with all 
your thunderbolts and dash him tu pieces." 

225. Line 91: A jlatterer's would not, though they DO 
aj>pear.— Collier's MS. Corrector needlessly changes do 
to did. 

226. Line 102: Plutus' mw»«.— The Ff. have "Pluto's 
Mine;" as "Plutoca gold ' in Troilus and Cressida, iii 
3. 197. 

227. Line 109: dishonour shall be HUMOUR; i.€. "Even 
dishonourable conduct (referring either to the bribery or 
to the behaviour of Cassius in this quarrel) shall be 
excused as a mere caprice." Craik suggests that humour 
is a misprint for honour, and Grunt White agrees with 
him. The antithesis would be natural enough, but the 
text is equally natural and expressive, and quite as likely 
to be what Shakespeare wrote. 

228. Line 110: you are yoked with a lamb. — Pope 
changed lamb to man. I'he reference is of course to 
Brutus himself, though occasionally misunderstood. 

[Certainly lamJb does not seem a ver}' appropriate word 
here; for Brutus scarcely resembled that innocent and 
frisky animal. But the commonplace emendation man 
does not mend matters, and, at the best, the imagery here 
is slightly confused; for the parallel between a lamb and a 
jlint that gives Are when struck, is scarcely a happy one ; 
though yliii/ is certainly descriptive enough of the nature 
of Brutus. After all, it is most likely that the reading of 
the Folio is the right one ; and that the author may have 
intended to use a somewhat exaggerated similitude; there 
being in his mind, as there often was, a double idea. He 
meant Brutus to say that he had the gentleness of a lamb 
in his nature, as well as that slowness to anger which 
comes rather from a firm and resolute disposition than 
from a gentle one.— F. a. m.] 

229. Line 119: Have not you love enough to bear with 
wi^.— This is the reading of the Ff. Pope, followed by 
some other editors, reads "Have you not," &o. 

230. Line 138: Companion, hence!— For this contemp- 
tuous use of companion, compare II. Henry V^I, iv. 10. 33: 
"Why, rude companion," Ac. ; and see ilidsummer Night's 
Dream, note 7. The word is found in this sense as late 
as the middle of the last century-; for instance, in Smol- 
lett's Roderick Random (a.d. 1748): "Scurvy companion! 
Saucy tarpaulin I Rude, impertinent fellow ! " 

231. Lines 152-155: 

Impatient of my absence. 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark A ntony 
Have made themselves so strong;— for toith her death 
That tidings came. 
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Craik remadu: "This ipecch is throughout a striking 
exemplification of the tendency of strong emotion to 
break through the logical forms of grammar, and of how 
possible it is for language to be perfectly intelligible, 
sometimes, with the grammar in a more or less chaotic or 
uncertain state." Some critics have nevertheless wished 
to correct the syntax by changing Impatient to ImpO' 
tienee, 

232. Line 156: And, her atteiuianti absetU, swallotv'd 
Jire.— Compare Xorth (Life of Brutus): "And for Porcia, 
Brutus Wife, Nieolaut the Philosopher, and Valerius 
Maxiinus do write, that she determining to Icill herself 
(her parents and friends carefully looking to her to keep 
her from itX took hot burning coals and cast them into 
her mouth, and kept her mouth so close that she choked 
herself "(p. 151). 

233. Line 173 : That by proscription and bills qf out- 
lawry, <&c.— Compare Xorth(Life of Brutus): "After that, 
these three, Octavius Caesar, Antonius, and Lepidtu nuule 
an agreement between themselves, and by those articles 
divided the provinces belonging to the empire of ROMB 
among themselves, and did set up bills of proscription 
and outlauny, condemning two hundred of the noblest 
men of Rome to suffer death, and among that number 
(Ticero was one " (p. 128). 

234. Line 179: Cicero is dead.— To fill out the measure 
Steeveus reads, *'Ay, Cicero is dead." Abbott (Grammar, 
( 480) regards the preceding one as a dissyllable. 

[It is a mercy that a race of actors educated by Dr. 
Abbott havo not been let loose on the world; for, were 
they to follow his eccentric rules of pronunciation, our 
ears would be assailed on the stage with a kind of booh- 
hooing to which even the slipshod elocution of our day 
would seem a grateful melody. This line is one of those 
that need no patching; the pause amply supplies the place 
of the missing syllable.— F. A. M.] 

235. Line 104: l have as much of this IN ART as you,— 
Malone explains in arf as "in theory;" but Craik, better, 
as "acquired knowledge, or learning, as distinguished 
from natural disposition. This is. however, only a more 
exact statement of what ^alone probably meant. 

236. Line 209: Come on refresh'd, n«io- ADDED, and en- 
eourag'd.— For the original reading, *' nevf -added," Dyce 
and Singer independently suggested " new-oufed," which 
is plausible if any change l>e called for. Collier's MS. 
Corrector has "new-parted," which Craik adopts. 

237. Line 228: Which ice tcill NIOOARD toith a little rest. 
—Craik remarlLs that this Is probably the only instance 
in the language of niggard as a verb; but Rolfe points 
out another in Sonnet i. 12: 

And, tender churl, makest waste in ntt>'jf^ardiftj^. 

238. Line 231: FAREWELL, g^ood J/e«Kala.'—Hanmer would 
read "Now, farewell," and Walker, Fare you well. 

239. Line 25C: Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes a 
tphile, 4&C.— F. 2 muddles the passage as follows: 

Canst thou hold up thy instrument a straine or two, 
And touch thy heavy eyes a.whilc. 

240. Line 272: Where I left readiti^.— Compare North 
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(Life of Brutus): " Brutus was a careful i man. and slept 
very little, both for that his diet was moderate, as also 
because he was continually occupied. He never slept in 
the daytime, and in the night no longer then the time 
he was driven to bo alone, and when everybody else took 
their rest. But now whilst he was in war, and his head 
ever busily occupied to think of his affairs and what 
would happen, after he had slumbered a little after 
supper, he spent all the rest of the night in dispatching 
of his weightiest causes; and after he had taken order 
for them, if he had any leisure left him, he would read 
some book till the third watch of the night, at what 
time the captains» petty captains, and colonels^ did uie 
to come to hiuL So. being ready to go into Europe, one 
night very late (when all the camp took quiet rest) as lie 
was in his tent with a little light, thinking of weighty 
matters, he tliought he heard one come in to him, and 
casting his eye towards the door of his tent, that he saw a 
wonderful strange and monstrous shape of a body coming 
towards him, and said never a word. So Brutus boldlj 
asked what he was, a god or a man, and what caose 
brought him thither? The spirit answered him, ' I am thy 
evil spirit, Brutus: and thou shalt see me by Uie city of 
Philippes.' Brutus being no otherwise afraid, replied 
again unto it: 'Well, then I shall see thee again.' The 
Spirit presently vanished away : and Brutus called his 
men unto him. who told him that Uiey heard no noise, 
nor saw any thing at all " (p. 136). 

See also the Life of Caesar: "he thought he heard a 
noise at his tent-door, and looUng towards the light of 
the lamp that waxed very dim, he saw a horrible vision 
of a man. of a wonderfull greatness and dreadful look, 
which at the first made him marvellously afraid. But when 
he saw that it did him no hurt, but stood by his bed-side, 
and said nothing; at length he asked him what he wta 
The image answered him: *I am thy ill Angell, Brutus, 
and thou shalt see me by the City of Philippes.' Then 
Brutus replied again, and said, 'Well. I shall see then.' 
Therewithal, the spirit presently vanished from him* 
(pp. 103, 104X 

Ck)nceming the introduction of the Ghost, Ulrici (Shake- 
speare's Dramatic Art) asks: "What can Justify appari- 
tions and spirits in an historical drama? And in any 
case, why is it that the ghost of C»sar appears to Brata^ 
whose designs, apparently at least, are pure and noble, 
rather than to Cassius, his sworn enemy? Becaose, 
though they appear to be such, they are not so in reality: 
the design is not really pure which has for its first step to 
arrogant a violation of right Moreover, Ciesar had been 
more deeply wronged by Bnitus than by CSassius. Brutot, 
like Coriolanus. had trampled under foot the tenderest 
and noblest affections of humanity for the sake of the 
phantom lionour of free citizenship. Brutus, lastly, was 
the very soul of the conspiracy; if his mental energies 
should be paralysed, and his strong courage unnerved, 
the whole enterprise must fail. And so. in truth, it went 
to pieces, because it was against the will of histoiy^thst 
is, against the eternal counsels of Ood, It was to signify 



1 That is, fuU of care. Compare Richard III. i. 3. 83. 84: 
By Him that rais'd me to this careful height 
From that contented hap whkh I ei^oy'd. 
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( letaon that Shakeipeare introduced the ghoit 
» itage. Only once, and with a few pregnant 
MS the spirit appear; but he is constantly hover- 
e background, like a dark thunder-cloud, and is, 
e, (he offende<l and threatening spirit of history 
t la with the same purpose that Shakespeare has 
sd spectral apparitions into another of his his- 
ieces— Richard III. Both dramas belong to the 
itorical grade; they both represent important 
joints in the history of the world— the close of 
nd (he commencement of a new state of things— 
aeh times the guiding finger of Ood is more 
f appareut than at others." 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

ine 14: Their Idoody tign of battle ia hung out.— 
ife of Brutus) says: "The next morning, by break 
Jie signal of battle was set out in Brutus' and 
;amp, which was an arming scarlet coat " (p. 139). 

Jie SO: I do not eroa you; but I will do i».— The 
1 editor Hudson explains the line thus: "That is, 

9 MM I have said,' not ' I will cross you.' At this 
iThu was but twenty-one years old, and Antony 
mongh to be his father. . . . The text gives 
; taste of the man, who always stood firm as a 
inat Antony, till the latter finally knocked him- 

sgainsthlm. " Mr. Aldis Wright also believes 
is intended "to bring out the character 
Ins, which made Antony yield." To this Rolfe 
"We may be alone in our opinion (the editors 
' make no comment here), but we believe that 
lion and Wright are wrong. We can see neither 
r point in saying ' I do not cross you, but I will 
yon say crosses you.' We take it that Octavius 
Antony, and does it readily, with a play upon 

10 not cross you (in Antony's sense of tlie word), 
i cross you (in the sense of crossing over to the 
e of the field);' and with the word he doee cross 
soording to Plutarch he commanded the left 
1 this makes the play agree with the history. It 
DDflrmed by the context So far trom setting 
a opposition to Autony, Octavius in his very next 
iki the former whether they shall give sign of 
A when Antony says no he at ouce accepts this 
ind gives orders accordingly." 

ne 84: Bui for your words, they rob the Htbla 
^yffla in Sicily was proverbial in ancient times 
ney. We have another allusion to it in I. Henry 
17: "the honey of Hybla." 

le 44 : YOU flatterers .'—Some editors drop you 
Jce of the metre. 

m6S: Caesar's three and THIRTY irouiuf^. — Theo- 
Dged this to "three and twenty," the number 
Plutarch and Suetonius; but Shakespeai^ is 
D these numerical matters. 

ne 00: die more HONOURABLY.— The Ff. have 
tnourable;" but this is probably a misprint for 
fioMra^f J0. " 

le 61: ^ PERVISH schoolboy, worthless qf such 



hotwur.—As Dyce (Glossary) remarks: " Peevish appean 
to have generally signified during Shakespeare's days 
'silly, foolish, trifiing,' ikc. though no doubt the word was 
formerly used, as now, in the sense of 'pettish, perverse.' 
&c. " For a very clear instance of the former sense (which 
some have been inclined to doubt) see 1. Henry VI. v. 3 
185, 186, where, to Suffolk's suggestion that Margaret shall 
send a kiss to the King as a "loving token," she replies: 

I HtU not fo presume 
To send such ^rrx-ish tokens to a king^. 

248. Line 80: our FORMER ensign. — Eayve changed 
former to foremost (as in the corresponding passage in 
North's Plutarch quoted below), and Collier's MS. Correc- 
tor to forward; but other examples of this use ot former 
have l)een cited by Dyce and others. 

On the passage, compare North (Life of Brutus): "When 
they raised their Camp, there came two Eagles that flying 
with a marvellous force, lighted upon two of the foremost 
Ensigns, and always followed the soldiers, which gave 
them meat,' and fed them, untill they came near to the 
city of Philippss ; and there one day only before the 
battle, they both flew away " (p. 137). 

248. Line 97: Let's reason with the worst that tnay 
befall. — See the life of Brutus: "There Cassius began to 
speak first, and said: "The gods grant us, O Brutus, that 
this day we may win the field, and ever after to live all 
the rest of our life (quietly one with another. But sitli 
the gods have so ordained it, that the greatest an«l 
chiefest things amongst men are most uncertain, and 
that if the battle fall out otherwise to-day than we wish 
or look for, we shall hardly meet again, what art thou 
then determined to do, to fly. or die?' Briitus answered 
him. being yet but a young man. and not over greatly 
experienced in the world, 'I trust (I know not how) a 
certain rule of philosophy, by the which I did greatly 
blame and reprove Cato for killing himself, as being no 
lawful nor godly act, touching the gods: nor concerning 
men, valiant; not to give place and yield to divine 
providence, and not constantly and patiently to take 
whatsoever it pleaseth him to send us, but to draw back 
and fly: but being now in the midst of the danger, I am 
of a contrary mind. For if it be not the will of Ood that 
this battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look no more 
for hope, . . . but vrill rid me of this miserable world, 
and content me with my fortune' " (p. 140). 

26a Line 101: Even by the nile qf that philosophy, Ac— 
The passage reads thus in F. 1: 

Euen by the rule of that PhUosophy, 

By which I did blame Cata. for the death 

Which he did giuc htmselfe. I know not how: 

But I do finde it Cowardly, and vile. 

For feare of what nii(;ht fall, so to preuent 

The time of life, arming my selfe with patience. 

To stay the prouidencc of some hi|;h Powers. 

That gmieme vs below, 

It has been pointed in various ways by the modem 
editors. Knight and Dyce make 1 know not how . . . 
the time cf life a parenthesis. Craik connects / know fiol 
how, &c. with the preceding words: " I know not how it 
is. but 1 do Und it, by the rule qf that philosophy, Ac., 
cowardly and vile, &c." The Cambridge editors follow 
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r'raik. Collier paU a period after hiuuel/, m in the text 
I'bit leeiDS the ftimplett arnuigemeDt. the memning being: 
" I am determined to do. or act, by the rule qf that pkOo- 
K'fphy, Ac." Then he adds: "i know not whj. bat I 
think it eoteardly to commit tuidde for fear of what may 
happen— rather arming inytelf to endore whatever fate 
may have in store for me. To ttay of oourae means " to 
avait" 

tSl. Une 106: The TIXE of /i/r — That ia, "the tuU 
tiine." 'the normal period (ff Isfe;" but Comer's 3ia. 
Cfirrector, in his meddlesome way, changes time to term, 
and in the next line he reads thoae high powert, which is 
a trifle more plaa«ible. 

262. Line 111: So, Cauiue, no! Ac— Craik remarks: 
"There has been some controversy aboat the reasoning 
of Brutus in this dialogue. Both Hteeveus and Malone 
conceive tliat there is an inconsistency between what he 
liere says and his previous declaration of his determina- 
tion not to follow the example of Cato. But how did 
Cato act? He slew himself that he might not witness 
and outlive the fall of I'tica. This was. merely 'for fear 
of what might fall,' to anticipate the end of life. It did 
not follow that it would be wrong, in the opinion of 
Brutus, to commit suicide in order to escape any certain 
and otherwise ineviuble calamity or degradation, such 
as lieing led in triumph through the streeU of Rome by 
Octavius and Antony." 

ACrr V. Scene 2. 

263. —With this and the following short scenes, compare 
the Life of Brutus in North's Plutarch: "Then Brutu* 
prayed Castitu he might have tlie leadiug of the rig^t 
wing, the which men tliought was far meeter for Caesiue, 
both Wcause he was the elder man, and also for that he 
had the better exi)erience. But yet.Ca«r(u« gave it him, 
and willed that Mfiuala (who had charge of one of the 
warlikest legions they had) should be also in that wing 
with BrutuM. . . . In the meantime Brutus, that led 
the right wing, sent little bills to the colonels and cap- 
tains of private bands, in the which he wrote the word of 
the battle." 

" First of all. he (Cansius) was marvellous angry to see 
how BrutuM' men ran to give charge upon their enemies, 
and tarried not for the word of the battle, nor command- 
ment to give charge: and it grieved him beside, that after 
he hatl overcome tliem, his men fell straight to spoil, and 
were not careful to comi>a88 in the rest of the enemies 
behind: but with tarrying too long also, more than 
through the valiaiitness or foresight of the captains his 
enemies. CaM*iu» found himself compassed in with the 
right wing of his enemy's army. Whereui>on his horse- 
men brake immediately, and fled for life towards the sea. 
Furthenuore, perceiving his f(M>tmen to give ground, he 
did what ho could to keep them from flying, and took 
an ensign from one of the ensign -bearers that fled, and 
stuck it fast at his feet: although with much ado he could 
scant keep his own guard together. 8o Cauiu$ himself 
was at length compelled to fly, with a few about him, 
unto a little hill, fn>m whence they might easily see 
what was done in all the plain: howbeit CamiuH himself 
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aaw nothing, for his sight waa very bad, Mving that be 
saw (and yet with moch ado) how the enemies qxiikd his 
camp before his eyes. He saw also a great troape of 
horsemen, whmn Brutus sent to aid him. and thon^ 
that they were his enemies that followed him: bat 
yet he sent Titinnius, one of them that waa with htan. 
to go and know what they were. Brutus' honemca 
aaw him coming afar off, whom when they knew that be 
was one of Castius' chiefest friends, they ahooted cot for 
Joy. and they tliat were familiarly acquainted with hia 
Ul^ted from their horses, and went and embraced bfaa. 
The rest compassed him in roond aboat on horsebad[, 
with songs of victoiy, and great niahing of their hat- 
ness, so that they made all the field ring again for joj. 
But this marred aU. For Cassius, thinking indeed thst 
TitinniuM was taken of the enemies, he then spake these 
words: 'Desiring too much to live, I hare lived to see one 
of my best friends taken, for my sake, before my face.' 
After that, he got into a tent where nobody was, snd 
took Pitidarus with him. one of his bondsmen whom be 
reser^'ed ever for such a pinch, shsce the cursed battle of 
the Pabtuiaks, where Crasaus^ was slain, thoogh beootr 
withstanding scaped from that overthrow: but then, catt- 
ing his cloak over his head, and holding oat his ban 
neck unto IHndarus, he gave him his head to be stiicksi 
off. So the head was found severed from the body: \fA 
after that time Pindarus was never seen more. Wben- 
upon some took occasion to say Uiat he had slain his 
master without his commandment By and by they kaev 
the horsemen that came towards them, and mi^t sn 
Titinnius crowned with a garland of triumph, who caac 
before with great speed onto Castius. But when he por 
ceived, by the cries and tears of his friends which tor 
mented themselves, the misfortune that had chanced to 
his captain Casnus by mistaking, he drew ont his swoid, 
cursing himself a thousand times that he had tarried 
so long, and slew himself presently in the field. BrutMs 
in the meantime came forward still, and understood also 
that Ciaaniw had been overthrown: bat he knew nothing 
of his death till he came very near to his camp. So 
when he was come thither, after he had lamented the 
death of Castius, calling him the last of all the Roxi59, 
being unpossible that BoxK should ever breed again so 
noble and valiant a man as he: he caused his body to be 
buried, and sent it to the city of THASS06, fearing lest his 
funerals within the camp should cause great disorder." . . 
"There was the son of Marcus Cato slain, valiantly 
fighting among the lusty youths. For notwithstanding 
that he was very weary and over-harried, yet would he 
not therefore fly; but manfully fighting and laying about 
him. telling aloud his name, and also his father's name, at 
length he was beaten down amongst many other dead 
bodies of his enemies, which he had slain round aboat 
him. So there were slain in the field all the chiefest 
gentlemen and nobility that were in his army, who val- 
ianAy ran into any danger to save Brttttu' life: amongst 
whom there was one of Brutus' friends called LuciZiia, 
who seeing a troupe of barbarous men making no reckon- 
ing of all men else tliey met in Uieir way, but going all 
together right against Brutus, he determined to stay them 
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irith the hazard of his life, and being left behind, told them 
that he waa Brutug: and because they should believe him, 
tie prayed them to bring him to Antonius, for he said he 
was afraid of Ccuar, and that he did trust Antonitu 
better. These barbarous men. being very glad of this 
pood hap, and thinking themselves happy men, they 
uurried him in the night, and sent some before unto An- 
tonitu, to tell him of their coming. He was marvellous 
l^lad of it, and went out to meet them that brought him. 
... In the meantime LueUitu was brought to him, 
who stoutly with a bold countenance said: 'Antonius, I 
dare aaaure thee, that no enemy hath taken nor shall take 
JfarciM Brutui alive, and I beseech God keep him from 
that fortune: for wheresoever he be found, alive or dead, 
be will be found like himself.' . . . Lucilius' words 
made them all amazed that heard him. AiUonius on the 
other side, looking upon all them that had brought him, 
said unto tiiem: * My companions, I think ye are sorry you 
have failed of your purpose, and that you think this man 
hath done you great wrong: but I assure you, you have 
taken a better booty than that you followed. For instead 
of an enemy, yon have brought me a friend: and for my 
part, if you had brought me Brutus alive, truly I cannot 
tell what I should have done to him. For I had rather 
have such men my friends than mine enemies. Then he 
emhraced LucUitu, and at that time delivered him to one 
of his fMends in custody; and Lucilius ever after served 
him faithfoUy. even to his death." 

"Furthermore. Brutus thought that there was no great 
mimber of men slain in battle: and to know the truth of 
it, then was one called Statilius, that promised to go 
through his enemies, for otherwise it was impossible to 
go see their camp: and from thence, if all were well, he 
would Uft up a torch-light in the air, and then return 
again with speed to him. The torch-light was lift up as 
be had promised, for StcUilius went thither. Now Brutus 
teeing Statilius tarry long after that, and that he came 
not again, he said: 'If StntUius be alive, he will come 
again.' But his evil fortune was such that, as he came 
back, he lighted into his enemies' hands and was slain. 
Sow the night being far spent, Brutus as he sat bowed 
towards Clitus, one of his men, and told him somewhat in 
bis ear: the other answered him not, but fell a-weeping. 
Tbovupon he proved Dardanu^, and said somewhat also 
to him: at length he came to rofumm'ug himself, and speak- 
ing to him in Greek, prayed him for the studies' sake 
which brought them acquainted together, that he would 
belp him to put his hand to his sword, to thrust it in him 
to kill him. Volutnnius denied his request, and so did many 
others: and amongst ihe rest, one of them said, there was 
DO tarrying for them there, but that they must needs fly. 
Then Brutus^ rising up. 'We must fly indeed, but it must 
be with our hands, not with our feet.' Then taking every 
man by the hand, he said these words unto them with a 
cheerful countenance: 'It rejoiceth my heart, that none 
ot my friends hath failed me at my need, and I do not 
complain of my fortune, but only for my country's sake: 
for as for me, I think myself happier than they that have 
overcome, considering that I leave a perpetual fame of 
rirtoe and honesty, the which our enemies the con- 
qjuerors shall never attain unto by force or money; neither 
can let their posterity to say that they, being naughty 



and unjust men, have slain good men, to usurp tyranni- 
cal power not pertaining to them.' Having so said, he 
prayed every man to shift for himself, and then he went 
a little aside with two or three only, among the which 
Strato was one, with whom he came flrst acquainted by 
the study of rhetoric. He came as near to him as he 
could, and taking his sword by the hilt with both his 
hands, and falling down upon the point of it, ran himself 
through. Others say that not he, but Strato (at his re- 
quest) held the sword in his hand, and turned his head 
aside, and that Brtttus fell down upon it, and so ran him- 
self through, and died presently. MesscUa, that had been 
Bruttis' great friend, afterwards became Oetavius CfBsar's 
friend: so, shortly after, Caesar being at good leisure, he 
brought Strato, Brutui friend unto him, and weeping 
said: 'Cotsar, behold, here is he that did the last service 
to my Brutus.' Ccesar welcomed him at that time, and 
afterwards he did him as faitliful service in all his affairs 
as any GRECIAN else he had about him, until the battle 
of ACTIUM •' (pp. 140-151). 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

264. Line 41 : How be a FREEMAN.— We have printed 
freeman here as one word, as it is no doubt equal to the 
Latin libertus or libertinus, the equivalent of freedinan, 
i.e. a slave who has obtained or been given his freedom. 
Compare what Findarus says below (line 47), So, I am 
free; by which he means, apparently, that he has obtained 
his freedom through the death of Cassius. 

In the passage above, iii. 2. 25, " to live all free men," 
where some editors hyphen free men, as if it were equal to 
the Latin liberti, wo prefer to print the words free men 
as two words ; free having the ordinary sense of one who 
enjoys liberty but is not, necessarily, a liberated slave. — 

F. A. M. 

266. Line 48: here, take thou the hilts.— Rolf e notes 
that Shakespeare uses hilts with reference to a single 
weapon Ave times, hilt three timea For another instance 
of the plural, see Richard III. i. 4. 160: "with the hUts 
of thy sword." 

266. Line 61 : As in thy red rays thou dost sink TO NlQHT. 
—Some editors read to-night, but Craik well says that "a 
far nobler sense is given to the words by taking sink to 
night to be an expression of the same Idnd as sink to rest. " 
There is no hyphen in the Ff. 

267. Line 85: But hold thee, taJce this garland on thy brow. 
— Here the analogy of other passages shows that Craik is 
wrong in making hold thee etiuivalent to hold, in i. 3. 117 
above (see note 81), meaning "but hold" or "but stop;" 
and that it is rather to be interpreted, as Dyce gives it. 
as "but have thou, receive thou." Compare Taming of 
the Shrew, iv. 4. 17: "hold thee that to drink ;' and Win- 
ter's Tale. Iv. 4. 661: "yet hold thee, there's some boot" 
In these passages, as in sundry others, thee seems to be 
colloquially used for "thou." 

268. Line 99 : The last of all the Romans.— Rime, whom 
Dyce follows and defends, reads " Thmt lost." *c. North 
(see extract above) has the expression the last of all the 
Romans; and though it does not occur in an apostrophe, 
as here, it is probable that Shakespeare copied it. Rhe- 
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torically the old reading is quite as appiopriate as the 
modem one. 

259. Line 104: to TllASSoS tend hit body.— The Ft, have 
Thartm, which is obviously a misprint for ThaM90», the 
form in Xorth, though Thaitot, which the Cambridge edi- 
tors substitute, is the classic^ form of the name. Thant 
was au island in tlie .Cgean Sea. 

280. Line 105: Hi» FUNERALS.— North uses the plural, 
which is also fouud in Titus Andronicus, L 1. 381. Else- 
where Shakespeare haA futtieral, except in the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, i. 1. 14: 

Turn mcLancholy forth Ka funerals, 

where it is a true plural. On the other hand, Shake- 
speare uses nuptial for nupOaXt several times. See Much 
Ado, note 268. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

261. Line 2: What bastard doth not ! i,e. " Wlio so base, 
so false to his ancestr}', that he doth not?" See note 217 
above. 

282. Line 17: I'll tell THE }i^ir<.— The Folio reading is 
•* rie tell thee newes;" corrected by Pope. 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

283. Line 10: And. thU last night, here inPhUippi/Uld*. 
—Compare North (Life of Caesar): ''The second battle 
being at hand, this spirit a])peared again unto him, but 
spake never a word. Thereupon Bruttut, knowing that he 
should die, did put himself to all hazard in battle, but 
yet fighting could not be slain " (p. 104^ See also Life of 
Brutus: "Tlie Romans called the valley between both 
camps, the Philippian Fields" (p. 137X 

284. Line 33: Farewell to thee TOO. Strato.—Country- 
men, Ac— ITie Ff. read: "Farewell to thee, to Strato. 
countrymen;" which was corrected by Theobald. 

286. Line 62 : Ay, if Meuala trill prefer me to you.— 
Prefer seems to have been the usual phrase for recom- 
mending a servant. Compare Bacon. Advancement of 
Learning, ii. 21. 1: "And if it be said, that the cure of 
men's minds l>eIongeth to sacred divinity, it is most true; 
but yet moral phil«>si>phy may be preferred unto her as 
a wise servant and humble handmaid." 

288. Line 68: This woe the noblest Roman of them all.— 



Compare North (Life of Brutus): "For it was said that 
AntoniuM spake it openly divers times, that he thought, 
that of all them that had slain Cenar, there was none bat 
BrutuM only that was moved to do it, as thinking the aet 
commendable of itself : but that all the oUier conaftnr 
tors did conspire his death for some private malice or 
envy, that they otherwise did bear unto him " (p. ISOX 

287. Line 71: HeotUy, in a GENERAL honest thought, Ac— 
Craik follows Collier's MS. Corrector in reading "a gener- 
ous honest thought;" but general is simply an antieips- 
Uonof "toaU." 

288. Line 73: His life ufos gentle, and the dements, Ac- 
There is a passage resembling this in Drayton's pocn, 
The Barons' Wars, published in 1803; and, before the dsts 
of the play was provetl to be as early as 1001, it was a 
question whether Drajton or Shakespeare was the bor- 
rower. If either, it must have been the former; but 
allusions to the well-balanced mingling of the four ele- 
ments (fire, air, earth, and water) to produce (he perfec- 
tion of humanity, are common in writers of the tine. 
Compare, for instance, Ben Jonson. Cynthia's Bevel% iL 
3 : " A creature of a most perfect and divine temper, one 
in whom the humours and elemerUs are peaeeabtg «u(, 
without emulation of precedency." 

It may be noted that the passage in Drsytoo, as 
printed in 1603 and in all the subsequent editloos bdTori 
1610, reads as follows : 

Such one he was, of him we boldly say. 

In whose rich soul all sovereifn* powers did suit. 

In whom in peace th' elements all lay 

So niUt. as none coitld sovereiin>ty impute; 

As all did govern, yet all did obey; 

His lively temper was so absolute, 

That *t seemed when heaven his model first began. 

Ill him it sho«ed perfection in a man. 

In the edition of 1610 it takes the following shape, which, 
it will be seen, bears a somewhat closer resemblance to 
Uie passage in Julius Cesar: 

He was a man (then boldly dare to say) 
In whose rich soul the virtues well did suit. 
In whom so mizt the dements did lay 
That none to one could sovereignty trnpute; 
As all did govern, so did all obey: 
He of a temper was so absolute. 
As that it seemed, when Nature him befaa. 
She meant to show all that might be in man. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN JULIUS CAESAR 

Note.— The addition of sub., adj., verb. adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

use<l as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act 8c. Line 
Across! (adv. X. ii. 1 240 



1 — folded (of arms), also in Lu- 
crvf't*. 1043: us«^l in four paMafm 
— f rum *\i\v t4i iii«le; u««4l as pnrp. 
in WinUT's Talc, iv. 4. 1.1. 



Act 8c. Line 

Afloat* iv. 3 222 

Airless i. 3 04 

Alchemy* i. 3 150 



2 "^tiiinet Ixzx. 9. 

s Sonnet xxxiii. 4; cxiv. 4. 
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Act 8c. Line 


Alliance 4 


.. iv. 1 43 


Awl 


i. 1 26 



4 — ieaffue, ounfedKracy; -• dif- 
ferent deffTi>t>s uf nrlationship. 
used frequently: — marriage, six 
times. 



ActSc. LtM 
Bang (sub.).... iiL 3 20 
^Barren-spirited iv. 1 36 
BasU» iU. 1 115 



S — pedestal ; — foundattoa. 
occurs flT« timM. 



WORDS PECULIAR TO JULIUS C^.^iSAR 



Act 8c. Liue 
Bound I iv. 8 221 

Cliew* 1 2 171 

•t^iiniiey-t4>i>8a L 1 44 

^Clinilier-upward ii. 1 23 

Cobbler i. 1 11,28 

Conchtnga iU. 1 36 

Crlmsonea iii. 1 2(K> 

Cynic iv. 3 133 



Act He. Line 

Improve ii. 1 151) 

Indifferent*.... i. 3 115 
Insuppressive.. iL 1 134 
Intermit i. 1 59 



Diaconsolate. . . v. 3 
Drowsily iv. 3 



Kngagements.. iL 1 307 






alling-iickneM L 2. 256,258 



Kcmrf nlneas. ... i. 1 

K^rret (ftdj.X . . L 2 

Former'* v. 1 

¥tvenum^ ▼. 3 



55> Render L 

240 

*Xew-ad<led... Iv. 

New-nred»o.... iL 

New-planted . . iii. 

Niggard (vb. tr.) iv. 

Nimbleness iv. 

*Xoble8t-uiiuded»i L 

Noonday i. 

Noted" iv. 



80 

180 

80 

41 



Goaty 



L 2 100 




Higfa-aighted . . IL 1 

UoDer-heavy.. IL 1 230 

Uooeyleaa t. 1 35 

[oDourable- 

>iu... L 3 124 

*IU-tempered.. iv. 3. 115,110 

1 — fatad, destiMd. 
* FUranUTelj * to itonder; 
frcquratly lued in ita ordinaiy 



* llummeif't Utp oocun in III. 
Henrj V I. t. «. 47. 

4 — fi^tvmatt; freqnentlj used 
iu other MUM*. 

»80enote3M. 



Laugher' L 

Lethe* liL 

Limitation 9... iL 

Low-crooked . . iii. 



Obscurely I* . 
llsJ^Qutlawry.... 



L 
iv. 



2 

1 
1 
1 



3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
3 



72 
206 
283 

43 

16 

209 
332 
253 
228 
202 
122 
27 
2 

323 
173 



* — of no moment; uwd elve- 
whure in other lentieii. 

7 I<iiver'a Complaint, 124. 

» Uied flguratirely — dcAth J Sacriflcers iL 

— oblivion. In four other im*- ^leek-headed.. i 



aufgKn; — the rlrer of that name, 
in Hamlet, i. S. S3. 

9 — restriction ; — appointed 
time, in Coriolanos, ii. S. IM. 

10 Sonnet clili. 9. 

11 A'obU-mimUd occurs in I. 
Ilenrj VLiT.4.8r; Tit. And.i.1. 9W. 

12 . stiinnatiaed ; thiv rerb i« 
uied in rarious lenaee eliewhere. 

IS — indirectly; * darkly, out 
of liffht, in Lucreoe, 1380. 



Over-earnest. 

Path (verb).. 
Phantasma .. 
Posture" 



Act Sc. Line 
iv. 3 122 



Prietor 

Pre-formed ... 
Pre-ordinance 



ii. 
ii. 

V. 

i. 

iL 

L 

iii. 

iv 



83 
05 
33 
143 
35 
07 
38 

i: 



Proscription 



{IV. 1 li 
Iv. 3 173, 
178, 18(] 



Tag-rag (adj.).. 

T\)rch-llght.... 

"^^e-flxed... 



. 180 
L 2 74 
(iiL 1 80.84, 
1220,236,250 
Purgers iL 1 180 



Protester . 
Pulpit.... 



Rabldement... i. 

Recover i* L 

Recreate ^* iiL 

Rent" iiL 

Replication" . . L 

Rheumy ii. 

Round 19 iL 

Ruddy iL 



2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
o 



Smatch v. 5 



51 
260 

24 
289 

166 

193 

46 



14 — direction, nature. 

16 » to <:ov«r attain ; uwnI fre- 
quently in various uther iwusni. 

1« Venu9 and Adonis, lOSfi. 

17 — a breach. 

15 M reverberation ; oreply, oc- 
curs three times. 

19 . step of a ladder. 
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Act Sc. Liue 



Soundless^o v. 

atare^i iv. 

Btingless v. 

Strange-disposed L 

Sweaty-2 i. 

"Sword-hilts. . . v. 

L 
v. 

iii. 



Unassailable . . Iii. 

Underlings L 

Unpurged IL 

Unscorched.... L 

Untouched 23.. iiL 

Untrod iii. 

Upmost ii. 



245 

28 

2M 

j^^-oid2« iL 



Villager. 



Wafture ii. 

Whizzing U. 

WrathfuUy.... U. 



;mD;< 



1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
5 

2 
5 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

2 
4 

1 
1 
1 



36 
280 

35 

33 
247 

28 

260 

2 

61 

00 
141 
260 

18 
142 
136 

24 

172 
87 

246 

44 

172 



90 — 4luml>; occurs in Honn.lxxz. 
10 — unfathomable. 

81 - t«) Mtand on end; uihatar- 
ing, in this sense, occurs in The 
Tempest, i. 2. 213. 

ii —wet with persiiiration; used 
figuratively in Hamlet, L 1. 77 — 
toilHome. 

23 _ uninjuretl ; occurs iu Rich. 
III. iii. 7. 19 — uumentioned. 

24 — open; — null, in 11 L 
Henry VL iii. 3. 143 : — destitute 
of, iu four other passages. 



MEASURE FOB MEASUEE 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

ARTHUR SYMON& 



"- "' 183 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

ViNCEXTio, Duke of Vienna. 

Anoelo, the deputy in the Duke's absence. 

EsoAT.us, an ancient lord, joined with Angelo in the government. 

Claudio, a young gentleman. 

Lucid, a fantastic. 

Two other Grentlemen. 

Provost. 

Thomas.) ^ . 
_ V fnars. 

Peter, j 

A Justice. 

Varrius. 

Elbow, a simple constable. 

Froth, a foolish gentleman. 

Pom PET, servant to Mistress Overdone. 

Abhorson, an executioner. 

Barnardine, a dissolute prisoner. 

Isabella, sister to Claudio. 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo. 
Juliet, beloved of Claudio. 
Francisca, a nun. 
Mistress Overdone, a bawd. 

Lords, Officers, Citizens, Boy, and Attendants. 



Scene — Vienna. 



Historic Period : The historic period is indefinite. 



TIME OF ACTION. 
The time of action consists of four days. Mr. Daniel thus divides them : — 



Day 1 : Act I. Scene 1 may be taken as a kind of pre- 
lude, after which some little interval must 
be supposed in order to permit the new 
governors of the city to settle to their 
work. The rest of the play is comprised 
in three consecutive days. 
102 



Day 2: Commences with Act I. Scene 2 and ends 

with Act IV. Scone 2. 
Day 3: Commences in Act IV. Scene 2 and ends 

with Act IV. Scene 4. 
Day 4: Includes Act IV. Scenes 5 and 6, and the 

whole of Act V. , which is in one scene only. 



MEASUEE FOR MEASURE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Measure for Measure was first printed in 
the Folio of 1623. No external evidence as 
to itd date has been found, and the internal 
evidence is lx)th slight and doubtful. Tyrwhitt 
considered that two passages in the eai'ly part 
of the play contain an allusion to the de- 
meanour of James I. on his entry into Eng- 
land at the time of his accession in 1603. In 
L 1. 68-73 the Duke says: 

1 11 privily away. I love the people, 
But do not love to stage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause and Aves vehement: 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it. 

Again, in iL 4. 24-30 it is observed by 
Angelo: 

So play the foolish throngs with one that swoons; 
Come all to help him, and so stop the air 
67 which he should revive: and even so 
The general, subject to a well-wish'd king, 
Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 
Crowd to his presence, where their untaught love 
Must needs appear offence. 

** I cannot help thinking," says Tyrwhitt, 
**that Shakspeare, in these two passages, in- 
tended to flatter the unkingly weakness of 
James the First, which made him so impa- 
tient of the crowds that flocked to see him, 
especially upon his flrst coming, that, as some 
historiaiis say, he restrained them by a pro- 
clamation." The Old-Spelling editors quote 
in their notes the following corroborative pas- 
sage: **But our King coming through the 
North (Banquettiog, and Feasting by the 
way) the applause of the people in so obse- 
qaioiis, and submissive a manner (still ad- 
miring Change) was checkt by an honest plain 
ScoUman (unused to such himible acclama- 



tions) with a Prophetical expression; This 
people icill spoyl a (pid King. The King as 
unused, so tired with multitudes, especially 
in his Hunting (which he did as he went) 
caused an inhibition to be published, to re- 
strain the people from Huivting Him, Hap- 
pily being fearfull of so great a Concourse, as 
this Novelty produced, the old Hatred betwixt 
the Borderers not forgotten, might make him 
apprehend it to be of a greater extent: though 
it was generally imputed to a desire of enjoy- 
ing his Recreation without interruption" 
(Arthur Wilson^s History of Great Britain, 
1653, p. 3). Other passages which have been 
conjectured to contain historical allusions are 
i. 2. 5: "Heaven grant us its peace;" and 
L 2. 83: "What with the war, what with the 
sweat;" the last clause having perhaps some 
reference to the "sweating sickness "or plague, 
which in 1603 carried off more than 30,000 
people in London; and the allusions to "peace** 
and "war" having perhaps some reference to 
the war with Spain, which came to an end in 
the autumn of 1604. All this is vague enough, 
but it may be said to lend a little colour to 
the theory which places the date of the play 
in 1603 or early in 1604. At all events, there 
can be no reasonable douV)t that Measure for 
Measure belongs to a late, but not the latest, 
period of Shakespeare's work — to the period 
with which all its characteristics link it, the 
period of Hamlet, of Othello, of Troilus and 
Cressida. 

The direct sources of the plot are Whet- 
stone's "endless comedy," The Right Excel- 
lent and Famous Historve of Promos and 
Cassandra, 1578, and the prose version of the 
same story by the same writer in The Hep- 
tameron of Civil Discourses, 1582. Whetstone 
himself derived his story from the Hecatom- 
mithi of Giraldi Cinthio (F^te Seconds, Deca 
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ottava, novella v.).^ The outline of Whet- 
stone's comedy may be given in the "Argu- 
ment of the Whole History" prefixed by the 
author or his publisher. "In the cyttie of 
Julio (sometimes vnder the dominion of Cor- 
uinuS) Kinge of Hungarie and Boemia) there 
was a law, that what man so euer committed 
adultery should lose his head, and the woman 
offender should weare some disguised apparel 
during her life, to make her infamously e noted. 
This seuere lawe, by the fauour of some merci- 
fuU magistrate, became little regarded vntill 
the time of Lord Promos auctority; who con- 
uicting a yong gentleman named Andrugio 
of incontinency, condemned both him and his 
minion to the execution of this statute. An- 
drugio had a very vertuous and beawtiful 
gentlewoman to his sister, named Cassandra: 
Cassandra to enlarge her brothers life, sub- 
mitted an humble petition to the Lord Promos: 
Promos regarding her good behauiours, and 
fautasying her great beawtie, was much de- 
lighted with the sweete order of her talke; 
anddoying good, that euill might come thereof, 
for a time he repryu'd her brother; but, 
wicked man, touming his liking vnto vnlaw- 
f uU lust, he set downe the spoile of her honour 
raunsome for her brothers life. Chaste Cas- 
sandra, abhorring both him and his sute, by 
no perswasion would yeald to this raunsome: 
but in fine, wonne with the importunitye of 
hir brother (pleading for life) vpon these 
conditions she agreede to Promos; first that 
he should pardon her brother, and after marry 
her. Promos, as f eareles in promisse as care- 
lesse in performance, with soUemne vowe 
sygned her conditions: but worse then any in- 
fydel, his will satisfyed, he performed neither 
the one nor the other; for, to keepe his 
aucthoritye vnspotted with fauour, and to 
preuent Cassandraes clamors, he commaunded 
the gayler secretly to present Cassandra with 
her brothers head. The gayler, with^ the out- 
cryes of Andrugio, abhorryng Promos lewde- 
nes, by the prouidence of God prouided thus 
for his safety. He presented Cassandra with 

1 Hecatommithi ouero Cento Novelle di M. Oiovan- 
battUta Olraldl Cinthio. In Venezia, Appresso Enea de 
Alaris. xdlxxiiil Pp. 130-135. 

> Probably there is aome misprint or omission here. 
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a felon's head newlie executed, who (being 
mangled, knew it not from her brother's, 
by the gayler who was set at libertie) was 
so agreeued at this trecherye, that, at the 
pointe to kyl her selfe, she spared that stroke 
to be auenged of Promos: and deuisyng a 
way, she concluded to make her fortunes 
knowne vnto the kinge. She (executinge this 
resolution) was so highly fauoured of the 
king, that forthwith he hasted to do justice 
on Promos: whose judgement was, to marrye 
Cassandra, to repaire her erased' honour; 
which donne, for his hainous offence he should 
lose his head. This maryage solempnised, Cas- 
sandra, tyed in the greatest bondes of affec- 
tion to her husband, became an earnest suter 
for his life: the kinge (tendringe the generall 
benefit of the common weale before her special 
ease, although he fauoured her much,) would 
not graunt her sute. Andrugio (disguised 
amonge the company) sorrowing the griefe of 
his sister, bewrayde his safetye, and craued 
pardon. The kinge, to renpwne the vertuesof 
Cassandra, pardoned both him and Promos." 
It will be seen from this summary of the 
main part of the action that Shakespeare is 
indebted to Whetstone for the general frame- 
work of his plot; it will be seen equally that 
he has transformed the revolting incoherencies 
of the original story into a closely-knit, cred- 
ible, and artistic whole. Shakespeare's debt 
to the comedy of his predecessor, beyond the 
mere framework — the ground-plan of his build- 
ing — may be set down at practically nothing, 
Promos and Cassandra is a crude and shape- 
less cento of ill-digested material; a mere 
succession of heavy scenes set forth in jolting 
doggerel; bearing by no means so much rela- 
tion to the play of Shakespeare as the quar- 
ries at Carrara bear to the marbles of Michel- 
angelo. A quarry, a storehouse, we may call 
it: that at the very outside; but certainly 
nothing with any pretence to art or vitality, 
nothing with any right to exist on its proper 
merits. No hints towards the characteriza- 
tion of any of the dramatis personsa common 
to Shakespeare and to Whetstone could be 
found in the lifeless pages of the earlier play- 

> Croied, i.e. broken, damaged. See Mlda. Nii^t's 
Dream, note 17. 
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Wherever for a moment there is the 
similarity in thought or word — ^and 
ery seldom indeed, considering the 
milarity of the incidents — such like- 
othing more or less than inevitable, 
a simply in the most obvious truisms, 
iak, of natural action. Li Cinthio's 
ot the story there are one or two 
touches, good enough, if he had seen 
have suggested a thought to Shake- 
£pitia, for instance, the Isabella of 
for Measure, is spoken of as one to 
bilosophy had taught how the human 
lid meet every hap ("cui la Filosofia 
nsegnato qual debbia essere I'animo 
in ogni fortuna"). Could anything 
said of Isabella ? Altogether Cinthio 
luch more graphic and effective than 
ne, either in the prose or poetry of 
[sh imitator. Hazlitt, in his Shake- 
Librar)', quotes two similar stories, 
»fly and barely by Goulart, in his 
►le and Memorable Histories, 1607. 
ch stories are known, some of them 
pical evidence, such as the story of 
mor of Flushing, in the old French 
fl. Perhaps, as has been suggested, 
storv as we find it in Cinthio was 
L an actual occurrence in the dark 
he Italian despots. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

performance of Measure for Measure 
tto record before the Restoration; and 
satres were again licensed, the only 
?hich this play appeared on the stage 
le sadly-transformed sliape of Dave- 
nble of this play and Much Ado, called 
r against Lovers, which has already 
ided to in the Introduction to Much 
, iv. p. 172). What amazing devil, as 
Charles Dickens would have said, pos- 
ir William Davenant to spoil two 
different in their nature but each so 
its kind, by jumbling them together, 
alt to conceive. It lb possible, if the 
that Davenant was Sliakespeare's 
ue, tliat he owed his father a grudge 
ting so extremely ill-looking an off- 
If so, it must be owned that^ in this 



deformation of two of his father's great works, 
he had his revenge; for he has succeeded to a 
marvel in destroying all the comedy of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, while at the same time he 
enfeebled the serious and almost tragical 
interest of Measure for Measure. It may be 
as well to give a list of the Dramatis Personae 
of Davenant's play: 

The Duke of Savoy. 
Lord Anoelo, his deputy. 
Benedick, brother to Angelo. 

L^'<^'0» I his friends. 

Balthazar, ) 

EscHALUS, a counsellor. 

Claudio, in love with Julietta. 

Pkovost. 

Friar Thomas. 

Bernakdink, a prisoner. 

Jailor. 

Fool. 

Hangman. 

BE.VTRICE, a great heiress. 

Isabella, sister to Claudio. 

Julietta, mistress to Claudio. 

Viola, sister to Beatrice, very young. 

Francisca, a nun. 

Scene: Turin. 

The first act follows the story of Measure for 
Measure pretty closely as far as the incidents 
go. The effect of the introduction of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice is that they are both entirely 
deprived of the wit and vivacity which charac- 
terized them in Shakespeare's Much Ado, 
while nearly all the beautiful poetry of Mea- 
sure for Measure is ruthlessly deformed into 
the dreariest prose-verse. 

For a specimen of Davenant's work we may 
take the following lines from the Duke's 
speech to Angelo in act i. scene 1 : 

That victory gives me now free leisure to 
Pursue my old design of travelling; 
Whilst, hiding what I am, in fit disguise, 
I may compare the customs, prudent laws, 
And managements of foreign states with ours. 

The victory alluded to is that which Benedick 
has just won. The scraps of Shakespeare 
that are dragged in, whether from Much Ado 
or Measure for Measure, but especially from 
the former, seem sadly out of place. Here is 
a specimen, of Davenant's originality. After 
a scene between Benedick and Beatrice, Viola, 
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who is the young sister of Beatrice, says to 
Benedick : 

Y' are welcome home, my lord. Have you brought 
Any pendants and fine fans from the wars ? 
£tn. What, my sweet bud, you are grown to a 

blossom ! 
Vio. My sister has promised me that I shall be 
A woman, and that you shall make love to me. 
When you are old enough to have a wife. 
Ben. This is not a chip of the old block, but will 
prove 
A smart twig of the young branch. 

This wretched stuff is printed as verse, though 
it is difficult to believe it was ever intended 
to be anything but prose. In the second act 
it is Benedick that pleads for the life of 
Claudio. Again the scenes between Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, that are dragged in, serve 
merely to encumber the action without 
lightening the play. Davenant preserves the 
scene between Isabella and Angelo, carefully 
injuring if not utterly destroying, wherever 
he can, the poetry of Shakespeare's language. 
The second act concludes with a mutilated 
version of Angelo's soliloquy in act ii. scene 4 
of Shakespeare's play, the last four lines of 
which are thus improved by Davenant: 

The numerous subjects to a well-wisht King 
Quit thoir own home, and in rude fondness to 
His presence crowd, where their unwelcome love 
Does an ofifence, and an oppression prove. 

The third act goes straight on with the same 
scene (from Shakespeare), beginning with the 
entrance of Isabella. This is followed by a 
long scene between Benedick and Beatrice, in 
. which Beatrice urges Benedick to steal his 
brother's signet, and so seal the pardon of 
Juliet and Claudio. Then Viola comes in and 
sings a song, apropos cies bottes; after which 
Lucio and Balthazar persuade Beatrice that 
Benedick is in love with her. Tlie extraor- 
dinary dulness of this scene, compai*ed with 
the one it is foundeil on in Much Ado, is 
decidedly original Then we go back to Mea- 
sure for Measure, and have a scene between 
Claudio iuid Isabella in prison; next to which 
cornea an original scene, in which Benedick 
brings Beatrice the signed })ardon for Juliet 
and Claudio, which he has obtained through 
Escalus. The act ends with a short scene in the 
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prison between Viola and Juliet, her cousia 
In this scene, short as it is, Davenant's genius 
will burst out, as witness the following de- 
scription by the innocent little Viola when 
speaking of the Jailor: 

The fellow looks like a man boil*d 
In pump-water. Is he married ? 

The beginning of the next act is apparently 
original. It appears that the Friar, ue. the 
disguised Duke, is thwarting Benedick's 
scheme for the release of Juliet and Claudio, 
so he and Beatrice relieve their feelings by 
calling in Viola, who dances; the stage-direc- 
tion being Enter Viola dancing a saraband^ 
awhile with castanietos. This is the scene 
which so much pleased the sapient and taste- 
ful Pepys, who say^, under date February 
18th, 1661-2: "Saw *The Law against Lovers,' 
a good play, and well performed, especially 
the little girl's (whom I never saw act before) 
dancing and singing; and were it not for her 
the losse of Koxalana would spoil the house." 
Then we have a scrap of Pompey in the shape 
of the Fool, and another scrap from Shake- 
speare in the shape of a scene between the 
Duke and Lucio; and then a scene between 
Juliet and Isabella in prison, quite original, 
in which the author bursts into poetry and, 
shaking off the trammels of blank verse, in- 
dulges in rhymed couplets. Juliet thinks 
that Isabella might make the sacrifice asked 
by Angelo for Claudio's sake, to which Isa- 
bella pointedly answers that she had better 
make it herself: 

The good or ill redemption of his life 
Doth less concern his sister than his wife; 

Then we have more original elephantine play- 
fulness between Benedick and Beatrice. Then, 
after a brief return to Shakespeare in a scene 
between the Duke, Provost, and Bamardine, 
we have an original scene in which Claudio 
gives the Fool a thousand pieces of gold as a 
bribe to help Juliet to escape in a page's dress. 
He declines to attempt to escape himaeli 
Juliet, not to be outdone in generosity, sends 
her Maid with a proposal to Claudio to escape 
bv a window in her room with the connivance 
of the Provost's wife, but she is not to escape 
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$raelf. All this is, I suppose, to make the 
iaract«r of Claudio more sympathetic. Then 
e have a sort of parody in rhymed verse of 
le great scene between Angelo and Isabella, 
; which we find such gems of poetry as the 
llowing speech of Isabella: 

Catch fools in nets without a corert laid; 
Cau I, who see the treason, be betray'd? 

he effect of this exquisite couplet upon An- 
slo is to make him completely change his 
»ne, and to become suddenly virtuous, declar- 
[g that all that had hap|>ened before was 
ily his fun. He never meant that Claudio 
Lould die; he never meant to make naughty 
ropoeals to Isabella. All that he meant was 
> propose honourable marriage. But Isabella 
I not to be taken in with these beautiful sen- 
men ts; she remarks: 

If it be trae» you shall not be believ'd. 
Lest you should think me apt to be deceiy'd. 

hen she goes out, leaving poor Angelo in a very 
nrlom condition, who comes to the conclusion 

Because she doubts my virtue I must die; 
Who did with vicious arts her virtue try. 

a the fifth act we have more singing, in which 
ieatrice. Benedick, and Viola all take part, 
ipported by the Chorus; this musical enter- 
linmeut being, as it appears, for the benefit 
F Angelo, in order to rouse him from his sup- 
Med anchoritic existence. Then we begin to 
et serious again, and three servants come in, 
[ie after another, exhorting Angelo to '^ Arm, 
rm, my lord I" for his brother is in open re- 
olt and is besieging the prison where Claudio 
nd Juliet are confined. Now we have a great 
eal of excitement and something like a panto- 
lime rally by all the characters; and the play 
Itimately ends with the marriage of Angelo 
od Isabella! They are kept in countenance 
y two other pairs of betrothed lovers, Bene- 
ick and Beatrice, and Claudio and Juliet. 
iOcio, who gets very waggish towards the 
od, is inclined to marry tiie Fool's grand- 
lother, but, finding she is dead, decides on 
smaining a bachelor. 

I have given a full account of Davenant's 
lay, because few persons are likely to take 
le trouble to read it for themselves, and, un- 



less one does so, one might be deceived by the 
praises lavished on this contemptible work by 
contemporary anil other critics. 

In 1700 at Lincoln's Inn Fields the version 
of this play by Charles Gildon, called Measure 
for Measure or Beauty the best Advocate was 
produced with the following cast: Angelo = 
Betterton, Claudio = Verbruggen, Duke = Ar- 
nold, Escalus = Berry, Isabella = Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Juliet = Mrs. Bowman. As in Dave- 
nant's version, the scene was laid at Turin, 
and 3^thazar figures among the Dramatis 
Persome. All the comic characters, including 
Lucio, are ruthlessly cut out. The title-page 
announces that the play was " Written origi- 
nally by Mr. Shakespear; and now very much 
altered; With additions of several Entertain- 
ments of Musick." There were no less than 
four of these Entertainments, with one of 
which the play concluded. Charles Gildon 
wrote several plays, but none of them were 
successful. Genest quotes two lines from the 
second act, where Angelo tells Isabella to meet 
him at the opera: 

Consider on it, and at ten this evening 

If you '11 comply, you '11 meet me at the Opera. 

This wretched production does not appear 
ever to have been revived, though the next 
mention of the play, under date December 8th, 
1720, at Lincoln's Inn Fields, is " not acted 20 
years. Measure for Measure by Shakespeare," 
the following members of the cast being given : 
Duke = Quin, Angelo = Boheme, Claudio = 
Byan, Isabella = Mrs. Seymour. On this oc- 
casion it was acted eight times, and revived 
again on October 10th, 1721, when Genest 
gives C. Bullock as the representative of Lucio, 
which proves that it cannot have been Gil- 
don's version, as in that Lucio is omitted alto- 
gether. We may take it, therefore, that the 
j)erformance in December, 1720, was the first 
revival of Shakespeare's play after the Kesto- 
ration. 

Quin was decidedly fond of the part of the 
Duke, which he played excellently,- and he 
seems to have caused the piece to be revived, 
pretty nearly every season, at whatever theatre 
he happened to be; though it never was 
played more than once or twice during any 
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one season. On March 10th, 1737, Quiu took 
his benefit as the Duke at Drury Lane, when 
Mi-8. Gibber was Isabella, a ])art to which she 
■seems to have been ver)' partial. That wretched 
creature her husband, Theophilus Gibber, 
played Lucio at least on one occasion, January 
26th, 1738, when, for the first time, Elbow is 
mentioned in the cast, his representative being 
Harper. Mrs. Gibber took her benefit as 
IsaWlla on April 12th of the same year. On 
January 4th, 1744, Mrs. Pritchard made her 
first a])])earance as Isabella at Govent Garden. 
She ultimately succeeded Mrs. Gibber in this 
role. At Govent Garden, April 11th, 1740, 
Measure for Measure was represented for the 
benefit of Havard and Berry, "not acted 6 
years," when Mrs. Woffington played Isabella 
for the first time; and she repeate<l the part 
on more than one occasion, though it could 
not have been a verv suitiible one to her. 
Quin seems to have played the Duke for the 
last time on December 4th, 1750, when no 
particulars of the cast are given. It was at 
this theatre, Govent Gartlen, that he made 
his last appearance in 1753, the great sue 
cess of Barry during the last two seasons had 
})erlLaps reminded Quin that it wiis time for 
him to retire. On February 22nd, 1755, 
Measure for Measure wiis played at Drmy 
Lane, with Yates as Pomi>ey, and Mrs. Gibber 
as Isabella, Woodward as Lucio, the Duke 
being Mossop. It was played once or twice 
during the tliree following seasons; but Gar- 
rick never took any part in it himself. It 
was about this time that a singularly tragical 
occurrence took place in connection with this 
play. Joseph Peterson, an actor of consider- 
able ability and great versixtility, who had 
been long attached to the Norwich comimny, 
was playing the part of the Duke in this play, 
one of his best parts, some time in (October, 
1758; when, in the scene with Glaudio, played 
on that occ;ision by Moody, in the third act, 
just as he was speaking the lines iii. 1. 6-8; 

Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art. 

he dropped dead into Moody's anus. Peter- 
son made his first debut at Goodman's Fields 
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as Lord Fopi>ington, and played Buckingham 
to Garrick's Ricliard on his first appearance as 
Richard III. He was interred at Bury St 
Edmund's, with the lines he last spoke on the 
stage inscribed on his tomb. The next notable 
performance of Measure for Measure was on 
February- 12th, 1770, for Woodward's benefit 
at Govent Garden. It was annoujiced as 
" Not acted 20 years." Bensley was the Duke, 
Glarke Angelo, Wroughtou Qaudio, and the 
henejiciaire himself Lucio; Quick played Elbow; 
Mrs. Bellamy took the part of Isabella, ap- 
I)arently for the first time, and Mrs. Bulkeley- 
was Mariana. The piece was repeated again 
on the 21st of the same month. At the same- 
theatre in the next season on January 12th, 
1771, Yates played Lucio to the Isabella of 
his wife. During this season it was pfayed 
three times, and twice in the succeedip^'one. 
On March 18th, 1775, this }>lay was WTired 
at Drury Lane, " Not acted 16 yeara" King 
was Lucio, Palmer. Angelo, FarsonA Pompey. 
It was represented on the 20th April follow-^ 
ing for Palmer's benefit. It was again acted 
on January 8th, 1777, "Not acted 5 yean^"* 
when Lee and Mrs. Jackson appeared for the 
first time as the Duke and Isabella veqpeo- 
tively. Passing over some unimportant per- 
formances of the play, we come' to Octobtf 
11th, 1780, when the play was again revived 
at Govent Garden, with Henderson as the Duke, 
Lee Lewes Lucio, Glarke Angelo, Wrouigfaton ^ 
Glaudio, Mrs. Yates again playing IsabeUa^and 
Mrs. Inclibald appearing in the small part of 
Mariana. At Bath, in the season 1779-1780, we 
find the first record of the performance of Mrs. 
Siddons as Isabella. She played the part six 
times during that season, and on November 
3rd, 1783, she appeared at Drury Lape for the 
first time in this character. During this season 
she acted the part five times; in fact it was. 
the only Sliakespearian one she attempted in 
London. In speaking of Mrs. Siddons' im- * 
)>ersonatioiis it must not be forgotten that, 
there was another Isabella, a very favourite 
]mrt of hers. This was the heroine of Solith- 
enie's Isabella or the Fatal Marriage, al- 
tered by Garrick; but though many of her 
contemporaries seem to have c ^nsidered this 
Isabella to be one of her most powerful im- 
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personations, there is no doubt that the great 
actress was especially fine as the heroine of 
Measure for Measure, notably in the great 
scenes with Angelo, and in the prison scene 
with Claudio. The i)art is one which essen- 
tially requires an actress to assume moral 
dignity, if she has it not. The pretty pathos 
whid^ serves well enough for Ophelia and 
Desdemona is of no avail here: indeed there 
is no part in any of Shakespeare's plays which 
requires greater elevation both of thought 
and of style than that of Isabella. 

On December 30th, 1794, John Kemble 
appeared, at Drury Lane, for the first time 
AS the Duke, with a strong cast which in- 
cluded Bannister, jun., as Lucio, Palmer as 
Angelo, Dicky Suett as Pompey, Parsons 
«8 Elbow; Mrs. Siddons, of course, was the 
Isabella; indeed no one seems to ]iave at- 
tempted to rival her in this i3art for many 
years. TThe piece was acted eight times on 
this occaBion. We pass over several |>er- 

'' formances at Drury Lane during the next 
eight years, till we come to November gist, 
1803, when the play was revived at Covent 
Garden, "not acted 20 vears." Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons again took their old ])arts, and 
Cooke appeared for the first time as Angelo; 

<• the Claudio was Charles Kemble, and the two 
comic parts of Elbow and Pompey were j)layed 
by Blanchard and Emery respectively. The 
next memorable performance of this play was 
on October 30th, 1811, the beginning of Mrs. 
Siddons' last season at Covent Garden. The 
cast was much the same as on the last-men- 
tiotied occasion, except that Barrymore was 
the Angelo, and, according to Genest, w^as 
the only one whose part was not well acted. 
In this, revival Liston was the Pomi)ey, 
and Emery took the small part of Barnar- 

. dine. George Daniel says, in his preface 
to the acting edition of C\iml>erland's Bri- 
tish Theatre: "The few words put into the 

. month of this dissolute prisoner were given 
with astonishing power by Emery, who, in 
reality, looked the wretch described by the 
poet, * Unfit to live or die.*" Tlie piece was 
played several times during this season; Mrs. 
Siddons making her last appearance in the 
part on June 26th, 1812. It is said that she 



was then so enfeebled by age that, when she 
• knelt to the Duke, she was unable to rise with- 
out assistance. With Mi-s. Siddons the jjopu- 
larity of Measure for Measure as an acting 
play seems to have died, at least for a time. 
No actresM since lias succeeded in making her 
mark in the chai-acter of Isabella. On Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1816, Miss O'Neill made her first 
appearance in the part at Covent Garden, on 
which occasion Yates played the Duke. The 
next revival of any importance was that under 
Macready's management, May 1st, 1824, at 
Drury Lane, when it was only played twice. 
Liston, singular to say, was cast for Lucio, 
and was a dire failure. Phelj^s produced Mea- 
sure for Measure in his third season at Sad- 
ler's Wells on November 4th, 1846; Miss 
Addison's Isabella was said to have been a fine 
performance, but the play was not often re- 
peated; Phelps played the Duke, though he is 
said to have preferred the part of Angelo. In 
recent times the only memorable revival of 
this pLiy was that at the Ha^Tuarket, when the 
late Miss Adelaide Neilson, whose ])reniature 
death was so much regretted, j)Iayed Isabella 
on Satuixlay, April Ist, 1876. The best fea- 
tures in the cast on this occasion were the 
Duke of Mr. Howe and the Lucio of Mr. Con- 
w^ay, the best performance in the Shakespearian 
drama that the latter has ever given, (diaries 
Warner w.as an earnest Claudio, and Mr. Buck- 
stone himself raised many a laugh as Pompey. 
Miss Neilson's Isiibella wtis a j^retty and giace- 
ful performance, juid considered by many cri- 
tics to be her best Shakespearian imi)er8ona- 
tion; but she scarcely fulfilled the highest re- 
quirements of tlie part The i)Iay had not 
been represented for 25 years in London, and 
there is no likelihood at present of its revival. 
Much virtuous indignation was expended on 
the nature of the plot by those whose moral 
susceptibilities had been invigorated by a 
course of playgoing in Paris. Tlie grand les- 
son on the weakness of human nature, so 
powerfully taught in Meiisure for Measure, 
came as a shock to those delicate minds, wliich 
had been refijied bv a studv of that Liiis-wor- 
ship and deep pornographical science which 
sen^e as substitutes for religion and morality 
on the Paris stage. — F. A. m. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Measure for Measure is neither the last of 
the comedies nor the lirst of the tragedies. It 
is tragedy and comedy together, inextricably 
interfused, coexistent in a mutual contradic- 
tion; such a tangled web, past hope of unravel- 
ling, as our life is, looked at by the actors in 
it, on the level of its action; with certain 
suggestions, open or concealed, of the higher 
view, the aspect of things from a point of tol- 
erant wisdom. The hidden activity of the 
duke, working for ends of beneficent justice, 
in the midst of the ferment and corruption of 
the seething city; this figure of personified 
Providence, watchfully cognizant of act and 
motive, has been conceived by Shakespeare — 
not yet come to his dai'kest mood, in which 
man is a mere straw in the wind of Destiny — 
to give the sense of security indwelling in even 
such a maze as this. It is not from Isabelk 
that we get any such sense. Her very courage 
and purity and intellectual light do but serve 
to deepen the dai'kness, when we conceive of 
her as but one sacrifice the more. Just as 
Cordelia intensifies the pity and terror of 
King Lear, so would Isabella's helpless vir- 
tues add the keenest ingredient to the cup of 
bitterness — but for the duke. He is a fore- 
taste of Prospero, a Prospero working greater 
miracles without magic; and he guides us 
thi*ough the labyrinths of the play by a clue 
of which he has the secret. 

That Measure for Measure is a "painful" 
play (as Coleridge called it) cannot be denied. 
There is something base and sordid about the 
villany of its actors; a villany which has 
nothing of the heroism of sin. In Angelo we 
have the sharpest lesson that Shakespeare ever 
read self-righteousness. In Claudio we see a 
" gilded youth " with the gilding rubbed off; 
and there is not under heaven a more pitiful 
sight. Fn)m Claudio's refined wantonness we 
sink deeper and deeper, through Lucio, who is 
a Claudio by trade, and without even the pre- 
tence of gilding, to the very lowest depth of a 
city's foulness and brutality. The "humours "of 
bawd and hangman and the customers of both 
are painted with as angry a hand as Hogarth's; 
bitten in with the etcher's acid, as if into the 
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very flesh. Even Elbow, " a simple constable,^ 
a Dogberry of the lower dregs, struts and 
maunders before us with a desperate imbe- 
cility, in place of the engaging silliness, where 
silliness seemed a hearty comic virtue, of the 
" simple constable" of the earlier play. In the 
ajstonishing portrait of Bamardine we come 
to the simply animal man; a portrait which 
in its savage realism, brutal truth to nature, 
cynical insight into the workings of the con- 
tented beast in man, seems to anticipate some 
of the achievements of the modem realistic 
novel. In the midst of tliis crowd of evil- 
doers walks the duke, hooded body and soul 
in his f liar's habit; Escalus, a solitary figure 
of broad and sturdy uprightness; Isabella, 
"a thing enskied and sainted," the largest- 
heai-ted and clearest-eyed heroine of Shake- 
speare; and apart, veiled from good and evil 
in a perpetual solitariness of sorrow, Mariana^ 
at the moated grange. 

In the construction of this play Shakespeare 
seems to have put forth but a part of his 
strength, throwing his full power only into 
the great scenes, and leaving, with less than 
his customary care (in strong contrast to what 
we note in Twelfth Night), frayed ends and 
edges of action and of characterization. The 
conclusion, particularly, seems hurried, and 
the disposal of Angelo inadequate. I cannot 
but think that Shakespeare felt the difficulty, 
nay, imjwssibility of reconciling the end which 
his story and the dramatic conventionalities 
required with the character of Angelo as 
shown in the course of the play, and that he 
slurred over the matter as best he could. 
With space before him he might have con- 
vinced us — for what could not Shakespeare 
do?— of the sincerity of Angelo*s repentance 
and the rightfulness of his remission; but as 
it is, crowded as all this conviction and peni- 
tence and forgiveness necessarily is into a few 
minutes of supplementary action, one can 
hanlly think that Coleridge expressed the 
natural feeling too forcibly when he said that 
"the strong indignant claim of justice" is 
baffled by the pardon and marriage of An- 
gelo. Of the scenes in which Angelo appears 
as the prominent actor — the incomparable 
second and fourth scenes of the second act, the 
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firet the temptation of Angelo, the second 
Angelo's temptation of Isabella — nothing can 
be said but that Shakespeare may have 
equallecl, but scarcely can have exceeded them 
in intensity and depth of natural truth. These, 
with that other scene between Claudio and 
Isabella, make the play. 

It is part of the irony of things that the 
worst complication, the deepest tragedy, in all 
this tortuous action comes about by the inno- 
cent means of the stainless Isabella; who also, 
by her steadfast heroism, brings light and 
right at last. But for Isabella, Claudio would 
simply have died, perhaps meeting his fate, 
when it came, with a desperate flash of his 
father's courage; Angelo might have lived se- 
curely to his last hour, unconscious of his own 
weakness— of the lire that lurked in so impene- 
trable a flint. Shakespeare lias sometimes been 
praised for the subtlety with which he has 
barbed the hook for Angelo, in making Isa- 
bella's very chastity and goodness the keenest 
of temptations. The notion is not peculiar to 
Shakespeare, but was hinted at, in his scram- 
• bling and uncertain way, by the writer of the 
old play. In truth, I do not see what other course 
was open to either, given the facts which were 
not original in Shakespeare or in Whetstone. 
Angelo, let us remember, is not a hypocrite: 
he has no dishonourable intention in his mind; 
he conceives himself to be firmly grouude<l on 
a broad basis of rectitude, and in condemning 
Claudio he condemns a sin which he sincerely 
abhors. His treatment of the betrothed Ma- 
riana would probably be in his own eyes an 
act of frigid justice; it certainly shows a man 
not sensually-minded, but cold, calculating, 
likely to err, if he errs at all, rather on the side 
of the miserly virtues than of the generous 
sins. It is thus the nobility of Isabella that 
attracts him: her freedom from the tenderest 
signs of frailty, her unbiassed intellect, her 
regard for justice, her religious sanctity; and 
it is on his noblest side first, the side of him 
that can respond to these qualities, that he is 
tempted. I know of nothing more consum- 
mate than the way in which his mind is led 
on, step by step towards the trap still hidden 
from him, the trap prepared by the merciless 
foresight of the chance that tries the profes- 



sions and the thoughts of men. Once tainted, 
the corruption is over him like leprosy, and 
every virtue withers into the corresponding 
form of vice. In Claudio it is tlie same touch- 
stone — Isabella's unconscious and misdirected 
Ithuriel-spear — that brings out the basest forms 
and revelations of evil. A great living painter 
has chosen the moment of most pregnant im- 
port in the whole play — the moment when 
Claudio, having heard the terms on which 
alone life can be purchased, murmurs, " Death 
is a fearful thing," and Isabella, not yet cer- 
tain, yet already with the grievous fear astir 
in her, of her brothers weakness, replies, 
"And shamed life a hateful'' — it is this mo- 
ment that Holman Hunt brings before us in 
a canvas that, like his scene from the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, throws more revealing 
light on Shake8}>eiire than a world of commen- 
tators. Against the stained and discoloured 
wall of his dungeon, apple-blossoms ;uid blue 
sky showing through the grated window be- 
hind his delicate dishevelletl head, Claudio 
stands; a lute tied with red ribljons hangs be- 
side him, a spray of apple-blossom ha^ fallen on 
the dark gfirments at his feet, one hand plays 
with his fetters — with how significant a ges- 
ture! — the other hand pinches, idly affection- 
ate, the two intense h:inds that Isabella has laid 
upon his breast ; he is thinking — where to de- 
bate means shame, — balancing the arguments; 
and with pondering eyes, thrusting his tongue 
towards the comer of his just- parted lips with 
a movement of exquisite naturalness, he halts 
in indecision: all his mean thoughts are there, 
in that gesture, in those eyes; and in the 
warm and gracious youth of his whole aspect, 
passionately superficial and world- loving, there 
is something of the pathos of things ** sweet, 
not lasting," a fragile, an unreasonable, an in- 
evitable pathos. Isabella fronts him, an em- 
bodied conscience, all her soul in her eyes. 
Her eyes read him, plead with him, they are 
suppliant and judge ; her intense f earf ulness, 
the intolerable doubt of her brother's honour, 
the anguish of hope and feiir, shine in them 
with a light as of tears frozen at the source. 
In a moment, with words on his lips whose 
far-reaching imagination is stung into him and 
from him by the sharpness of the impending 
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death, he will have stooped below the reach 
of her contempt, uttering those words, "Sweet 
sister, let me live!" 

After all, the final word of Shakespeare in 
this play is mercy; but it is a mercy which 
comes of the consciousness of our own need of 
it, and it is granted and accepted in humilia- 
tion. The lesson of mercy taught in the 
Merchant of Venice is based on the mutual 
blessing of its exercise, the graciousness of 
spirit to which it is sign and seal. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest ; 
It blossoth him that gives and him that takes. 
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Here, the claim which our fellow-man has on 
our conmiiseration is the sad claim of common 
guiltiness before an absolute bar of jus- 
tice. 

How would you be 

If Ho, which is the top of judgment, should 

But judge you as you are ? 

And is not the " painfulness" which impresses 
us in this sombre play, due partly to this veiy 
moral, and not alone to the circumstances 
from which it disengages itself 1 For it is so 
mournful to think that we are no better than 
our neighbours. 
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IK L Ah apartmtrU in the Duk^t palace. 

1^ EacALCB, aiid Atteitdantt, diacoverad. 

'■». [SeaieJ] Escaliu! 
•t. My lord? 

•• Of govenunent the properties to un- 
i, 
ieem in me to affect speech and dig- 

jn put* to know that your own science 
in that, the lists* of all advice 
gth can give you: [then no more re- 

to your inffidency, as your worth 

B> 

imwork.^ The nature of our people, 

nstitutiona, and the terms ii 

n justice, you 're as pregnant iu' 
practice hath enriched any 
lember. There ie 



fVom which we would not have you warp. 
[Eicalui tneeli and receivet kit eommittion. 
Cail hither, 
I say, bid come before us Angelo. 

[£xil an Attendant. 
What figure of us think you he will heart 
For you must know, we have with special soul 
Elected him our absence to sU|>ply; 
Lent him our terror, dress'd him with our love, 
And given his deputation* all the organs 11 
Of our own power: what think you of itt 

Eacal. If any in Vienna be of worth 
To undergo such ample grace and honour, 
It is Lord Angelo. 

Dvit. Look where he comes. 

Enter Asaxsjo, 

Ang. Always obedient to your grace's will, 
I come to know your pleasure. 

Duke. Angelo, 

There is a kind of character* in thy life. 
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That to the observer doth thy history 

Fully unfold. [Taking the other cammission.] 

Thyself and thy belongings so 

Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our 

virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 't were all alike 
As if we had them not Spirits are not finely 

touch'd 
But to fine issues; [nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
/ Herself the glory of a creditor, 40 

^Both thanks and use.^ But I do bend my 

speech 

I To one that can my part in him advertise ;^ 
Hold, therefore, Angelo: — 

[Tenders his commission. ] 
In our remove be thou at full ourself ; 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart: old Escalus, 
Though first in question,^ is thy secondary. 
Take thy commission. 

[Rises and comes down to Angelo. 
Ang. Now, good my lord, 

Let there be some more test made of my metal. 
Before so noble and so great a figure 60 

Be stamp'd upon it. 

JJuke. No more evasion: 

We have with a leaven'd and prejMired choice 
Proceeded to you ; therefore take your honours. 
' [Angelo kneels and receives his commission. 
Our haste from hence is of so quick condition 
Tliat it prefers itself and leaves unquestion'd 
Matters of needful value. We shall write to 

vou. 
As time and our concernings shall imp6rtune. 
How it goes with us, and do look to know 
What doth befall you here. So, fare you well: 
To the hopeful execution do I leave you tfo 
Of your commissions. 

Ang. Yet give leave, my lord, 

That we may bring you* something on the way. 

Duke. My haste may not admit it; 
Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 

1 Uuy interest. > Advertise, instruct 

* Qwttion, consideration. 

* Bring you, accompany you. 
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With any scruple: your scope is as mine own, 
So to enforce or qualify the laws 
As to your soul seems good. Give me your 
hand: [Angelo gives his hand to the Duke. 
I '11 privily away. I love the people, 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not relish well ro 
Their loud applause and Aves^ vehement; 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it Once moriB, fare you well 

[Going. 
Ang. The heavens give safety to your pur- 
poses! 
Escal. Lead forth and bring you back in 

happiness! 
Duke. I thank you. Fare you welL [Exit 
Escal. I sliall desire you, sir, to give me 
leave 
To have free speech with you; and it concemB 

me 
To look into the bottom of my place: 
A power I have, but of what strength and 
nature 80 

I am not yet instructed. 
Ang. 'Tis so with me. Let us withdraw 
together. 
And we may soon our satisfaction have 
Touching that point. 

Escal. I '11 wait upon your honour. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. A street. 

Enter Lucio a)id two Gentlemen. 

Liteio. If the duke with the other dukes 
come not to composition with the King of 
Hungary, why then all the dukes fall upon 
the king. 

First Gent. Heaven grant us its peace, but 
not the King of Hungary's! 

Sec. Gent. Amen. 

Lucio. Thou concludest like the sanctimoni- 
ous pirate that went to sea with the Ten 
Commandments, but scrap'd one out of the 
table. 

aScc. Gent. "Thou shalt not steal"? lo 

Livcio. Ay, that he razed. 

First Gent. Why, 't was a commandment to 

* Av€9, acclamations (Latin aeeshaOX 
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command the captain and all tiie rest from 
their functions: they put forth to steal. 
There 's not a soldier of us all, that, in the 
thanksgiving before meat, do relish the peti- 
tion well that prays for peace. 

♦SeJC. Gent, I never heard any soldier dis- 
like it. 

Lucio. I believe thee; for I think thou 
never wast where grace was said. 20 

[iStfc. Gent, No? a dozen times at least. 

fST9t Gent. What, in metre 1 

Lucio. In any proportion or in any language. 

First Gent, I think, or in any religion. 

Lucio. Ay, why not? Giace is grace, despite 

• of all controversy: as, for example, thou thy- 
'^self art a wicked villain, despite of all grace. 

[, First Gent. Well, there went but a pair of 
; shears between us. 

< Lucio. I grant; as there may between the 
i lists and the velvet Thou art the list si 
> First Gent. And thou the velvet: thou art 
^^good velvet; thou'rt a three -pil'd piece, I 

• warrant thee: I had as lief be a list of an 
;■ English kersey, as be pil'd, as thou art pil'd, 
\ for a French velvet. Do I speak feelingly now? 
\ Ludo. I think thou dost; and, indeed, with 
;most painful feeling of thy speech: I will, out 
/of thine own confession, learn to begin thy 
^health; but, whilst I live, forget to drink 
/after thee. 40 

< First Gent. I think I have done myself 
J wrong, have I not? 

Sec. Gejit. Yes, that thou hast, whether thou 
^art tainted or free. 

^ Lucio. Behold, behold, where Madam Miti- 
'gation comes! I have purchased as many 
{diseases under her roof as come to — 
I Sec. Gent. To what, I pray? 

Lucio, Judge. 49 

Sec. Gent. To three thousand dolours * a year. 

First Gent, Ay, and more. 

Lucio. A French crown more. 

First Gent. Thou art always figuring diseases 
;in me; but thou art full of error; I am sound. 
! Lucio. Nay, not as one would say, healthy; 
^but so sound as things that are hollow: thy 
l-lxmes are hollow; impiety has made a feast 
;of thee. ] 

I DoUmrs, an olnrtoof pun on dohun and doUan. 



Filter Mistress Overdone, crt/ing. 

First Gent. How now I which of your hips 
has the most profound sciatica? 50 

Mrs. Ov. Well, well; there 's one yonder 
arrested and carried to prison was worth five 
thousand of you all. 

Sec. Gent. Who 's that, I pray thee? 

Mrs. Ov. Marry, sir, that 's Claudio, Signior 
Claudio. 

First. Gent. Claudio to prison! 'tis not 
so. 

Mrs. Ov. Nay, but I know 't is so: I saw 
him arrested; saw him carried away; and, 
which is more, within these three days his 
head to be chopj)'d off. 70 

Lucio. But, aft^r all this fooling, I would 
not have it so. Art thou sure of this? 

Mrs. Ov. I am too sure of it: and it is for 
getting Madam Julietta with child. 

Lucio. Believe me, this maybe: he promis'd 
to meet me two hours since, and he was ever 
precise in promise-keeping. 

Sec. Gent. Besides, you know, it draws 
something near to the speech we had to such 
a purpose. 

First Gent. But, most of all, agreeing with 
the proclamation. 81 

Lucio. Away! let 's go learn the truth of it. 
\Exeunt Lucio and Gentlemen. 

Mrs. Ov. Thus, wliat with the war, what 
with the sweat, what with the gallows, and 
what with poverty, I am custom-shrunk. 

Enter Pompet. 

How now! what's the news with vou? 

Pom. Yonder man is carried to prison. 

Q J/r*. Ov. Well; what has he done? 

Pom. A woman. 

Mrs. Ov. But what's his offence? 

i*o7w. ' Groping for trouts in a peculiar^/ 
river. ] [ 

Mrs. Ov. What, is there a maid with child 
by him? 

Pom. No, but there 's a woman with maid 
by him. You have not heard of the procla- 
mation, have you ? 

Mrs. Ov. What proclamation, man ? 

s Peculiar, i.e. belonging to an iodividoaL 
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Pom. All houaea in the auburbe of Vienna 
must be pluck'd Oown. lOD 

; Q J/ra. Oi: And what shall become of those 
/in the city! 

; fom. They shall stand for seed: they had 
'gone down too, but that a wise burgher put 
'■ ill for them. 
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Mri. (h: But shall all oiir bouaes of resort in^ 
the auburbe be pull'd dcwn { i 

Pom. To the ground, miHtress. ] { 

ifrt. Ov. Why, here 'a a change indeed in the 
commonwealth! What shall become of me! 

Pom. Come; fear not ymi: good counsellors 
lafk CO clients: though you change your place. 
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you need not change your trade; I '11 be your 
tapster still. Courage! there will be pity 
taken on you; you that have worn your eyes 
almost out in the service, you will be con- 
sider'd, \_Loiid voices heard icUkout. 

Jfrjt, Or. What's to do here, Thomas tapster 1 
let's withdraw. 

Pom. Here comes Signior Claudio, led by 
the provost to prison; and there's Madam 
Juliet. \_Exeunt. 



Enter Provost, Claudi 






Claud. Fellow, why dost thou sliow me thi 
:o the world ? Bear me to prison, where I a 



Prov. I do it not in evil disposition. 
But from Lord Angelo by special charge. 

Claud. Thus can the demigod Authority 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight. 
The words ot heaven: — on whomitwiU,itwil]; 
On whom it will not, so; yet still 'tia just 

Re-enter Lccio and tiro Oeallemen. 
Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio; whence 

comes this restraint? 
Claiid. From too much liberty, my Luiiiv 
liberty: 
As surfeit is the father of much fast, i*> 

So every scojie' by the immoderate use 

1 Seopt, UcetUB. 
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ini8 to restraint Oiur natures do pursue, 
ke rats that ravin^ down their proper^ bane, 
thirsty evil; and when we drink we die. 
Lttcio, If I could speak so wisely under an 
rest, I would send for certain of my credi- 
"s: and yet, to say the truth, I had as lief 
ve the foppery of freedom as the morality of 
priaonment What's thy offence, Claudio? 
ClawL What but to speak of would offend 
again. i40 

Lucia, What, is't murder? 
dawk Na 
Lueio, Lecheiy? 
ClawL Odl it so. 
Prov, Away, sir! you must go. 
ClamdL One word, good friend. Lucio, a 
word with you. [Takes him aside, 

ImcAo. a hundred, if they '11 do you any good. 
lecheiy ao look'd after? 
(XaudL Thus stands it with me: — upon a 

tmeoontrict 
pot poflaenion of Julietta's bed: 150 

Ni know the lady; she is fast my wife, 
ve that we do the denunciation ^ lack 
outward order: this we came not to, 
ily for propagation* of a dower 
imaining in the coffer of her friends; 
om whom we thought it meet to hide our love 
U time had made them for us. But it chances 
le stealth of our most mutual entertainment 
ith character too gross is writ on Juliet 
Lucio. With child, perhaps? 
Claud. Unhappily, even so. 

id the new deputy now for the duke — 
Whether it be the fault and glimpse of new- 
ness, 162 
' whether that the body pubhc be 
horse whereon the governor doth ride, 
ho, newly in the seat, that it may know 
3 can command, lets it straight feel the spur; 
hether the tyranny be in his place, 
in his eminence that fills it up, 
stagger in: — but this new governor] 
wakes me all the enrolled penalties 170 
hich have, like unscour'd armour, hung by 

the wall 
long, that nineteen zodiacs have gone round, 

1 Ravin, rarenoiuly derour. > Proper, own. 

s DenuncUUion, formal declaration. 
« Propagation, augmentation. 
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And none of them been worn ; and, for a name, 
Now puts the drowsy and neglected act 
Freshly on me: — 't is surely for a name. 

L^icio. I warrant it is: and thy head stands 
so tickle^ on thy shoulders, that a milkmaid, 
if she be in love, may sigh it off. Send after 
the duke, and appeal to him. 

Claud. I have done so, but he 's not to be 
found. 180 

I prithee, Lucio, do me this kind service: 
This day my sister should the cloister enter 
And there receive her approbation: 
Acquaint her with the danger of my state; 
Implore her, in my voice, that she make friends 
To the strict deputy; bid herself assay him: 
I have great hope in that; for in her youth 
There is a prone' and speechless dialect. 
Such as move men; beside, she hath prosper- 
ous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well she can persuade. i9i 

Lucio. I pray she may; as well for the 
encouragement of the like, which else would 
stand under grievous imposition, as for the 
enjoying of thy life, who I would be sorry 
should be thus foolishly lost at a game of tick- 
tack.7 I '11 to her. 

Claud. I thank you, good friend Lucio. 

[Provost advances. 

Lucio. Within two hours. 

Clatid. Come, officer, away! [Exeunt. 

Scene II L The entrance to a monastery. 

Eater Duke and Friar Thomas. 

DuJce. No, holy father; throw away that 
thought; 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a c6mplete bosom. Why I desire 

thee 
To give me secret harbour, hath a purpose 
More grave and wrinkled than the aims and 

ends 
Of burning youth. 
Fri. T. May your grace speak of it? 

Duke. My holy sir, none better knows than 
you 



* Tidcle, ticklish. « Prone, appealing. 

7 Tick-tack, a sort of backgammon (French, tric-trac). 
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How I have ever lov'd the life rejnov'd 
And held in idle price to haunt assemblies, 
Where youth, and cost, and witless bravery^ 

keej^ 10 

I have deliver'd to Lord Angelo, 
A man of stricture and tii*m abstiuence, 
My absolute jKjwer and place here in Vienna, 
And he supposes me travell'd to Poland; 
For so I have strewed it in the common ear, 
And so it is receiv'd. Now, pious sir. 
You will demand of me why I do this? 
Fri. T. Gladly, my lord. 
Duke. We have strict statutes and most 

biting laws, 
The needful bits and curbs to headstrong 

weeds, 20 

Which for this fourteen years we have let slip; 
Even like an o'ergrown lion in a cave. 
That goes not out to prey. Now, as fond 

fathers. 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of 

birch. 
Only to stick it in their children's sight 
For terror, not to use, in time the rod 's 
More mock'd than fear'd; so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead, 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose; 29 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 

Fri. T. It rested in your grace 

To unloose this tied -up justice when you 

pleas'd : 
And it in vou more dreadful would have seem'd 
Than in Lord Angelo. 

Ihike. I do fear, too dreadful: 

Sith^ 't was my fault to give the people scope, 
T would be my tyranny to strike and gall them 
For what I bid them do: for we bid this be 

done, 
W'hen evil deeds have their permissive pass, 
And not the punishment. Therefore, indeed, 

my father, 
I have on Angelo impos'd the office ; 40 

Who may, in the ambush of my name, strike 

home, 
And yet my nature never in the fight. 
To do it slander. And to behold his sway, 
I will, as 'twere a brother of your order, 



I Bravery, finery. 



2 Sith, since. 



Visit both prince and people: therefore, I 

prithee. 
Supply me with the habit, and instruct me 
How I may formally in person bear^ 
Like a true friar. More reasons for this action 
At our more leisure shall I render you; 
Only, this one: Lord Angelo is precise; 50 
Stands at a guard with envy; scarce confesses 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than stone: hence shall we see, 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be. 

[ExeuiU. 

Scene IV. A nunnery. 

Enter Isabella atid Francisca. 

Isah, And have you nuns no further privi- 
leges? 
Fran. Are not these large enough? 
Isab. Yes, truly: I speak not as deiiriiig 
more; 
But rather wishing a more strict restamint 
Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Sftint 
Clare. 
LtLcio. [ Withi>i\ Ho! Peace be in this phoe! 
hah. Who 's that which oa&t 

Fran. It is a man's voice. Gentle laabriU, 
Turn you the key, and know his businessof him; 
You may, I may not; you are yet unswora. 
When you have vow'd, you must not speak 
with men w 

But in the presence of the prioress: 
Then, if you speak, you must not show your 

face; 
Or, if ypu show your face, you must not speak. 

[LiLcio calU again icithin. 
He calls again; I pray you, answer him. 

[Exit. 
Imb. Peace and prosperity! Who is 't that 
calls? 

Enter Lucio. 

Lucio. Hail, virgin, if you be, — as those 
cheek-roses 
Proclaim you are no less I Can you so stead * iu<? 
As bring me to the sight of Isabella, 
A novice of this place, and the fair sister 
To her unhappy brother Claudio? so 



* Bear, behave. 



« SUad, help. 
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MEASURE VOR MEASURE, 
iiihappy brother" t let me 

■iitle and fair, your brother kindly 
ireary with you, he 'a in [irison. 



ACT 1. Saiba 4. 

Iiab. Woeiue! for what? 

Lucio. For that which, it niyxelf might be 
his judge, 
He should receive his punishment in thanks: 
He hatli got hie friend with child. w 

Itab. Sir, make me not yoiir stoiy .' 

Ludo. T is true. 




ot — though 'tis my familiar sin 
1h to seem the lapwing and to jest, 
■fnmi heart — play withallvirginsso: 
I aa a thing ensky'd and saint«<l, 
enounceinent an immortal spirit, 
tolk'd with in sincerity. 



jii do btaapher 



the good in mock- 
Fewness and 



Do not believe it. 

>ther and his lover have embrac'd 



>. brhsflr in<] truly. 



As those that feed grow full, as blossoming) 
time 41 f 

That from theseedness the bare fallow brings 1^ 
To teeming foison,^ even so her plenteous womb ' 
Expresseth bis full tilth* and husbandry'. ] 'i 
Itah. Some one with child by him' My 

cousin Juliet} 
Lacio. Is she your cousin? 
Iiah. Adoptedly; as school-maids change 

By rain though apt affection. 
Lucio. She it is. 

Imb. O, let hiiu marry her. 



ACT I. Scene 4. 



MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



ACT II. Soene 1. 



Lticio. This is the point. 

The duke is very strangely gone from hence ; 
Bore many gentlemen, myself being one, 5i 
In liand and hope of action: but we do learn 
By those that know the very nerves of state, 
His giving-out were of an infinite distance 
From his true-meant design. Upon his place, 
And with full line of his authority. 
Governs Lord Angelo; a man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth; one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense, 
^[But doth rebate^ and blunt his natural edge 
^- With profits of the mind, study and fast. ] 
He — to give fear to use* and liberty, 62 

Which have for long run by the hideous law, 
As mice by lions — hath pick'd out an act. 
Under whose heavy sense your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit: he arrests him on it; 
And follows close the rigour of the statute. 
To make him an example. All hope is gone. 
Unless you have the grace by your fair prayer 
To soften Angelo: and that 's my pith of busi- 
ness 
'Twixt you and your poor brother. 70 

Isab. Doth he so seek his life ? 



Lucio, Has censured' him 

Already; and, as I hear, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. 

hab. Alas, what poor ability 's in me 
To do him good ? 

Lucio. Assay the power you have. 

Isab. My power! Alas, I doubt — 

Lucio. Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. Go to Lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens sue, 
Men give like gods; but when they weep and 
kneel, 81 

All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As they themselves would owe* them. 

Jsab. 1 '11 see what I can do. 

Liicio, But speedily. 

Isab, I will about it straight; 
No longer staying but to give the mother* 
Notice of my affair. I humbly thank you: 
Commend me to my brother: soon at night* 
I '11 send him certain word of my success. 

Lucio. I take my leave of you. 

Isab, Good sir, adieu. 

[Exeunt severaUjf. 



ACT 11. 



Scene. I. A hall in Angelo^ $ house. 

j^er Angelo, Escalus, and a Justice ; Provost^ 
Officers atid Attendants in loaiting behind. 

Ang. We must not make a scarecrow of the 
law. 
Setting it up to fear^ the birds of prey. 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Escal. Ay, but yet 

Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 
Than fall, and bruise to death. Alas, this 

gentleman, 
Whom I would save, had a most noble father! 
Let but your honour know. 
Whom I believe to be most strait in virtue. 



1 Rebate, abate, flatten, make duU. 
» Centur'd, sentenced. 
& The mother, i.e. the prioreta. 
< Soon at night, this very night 
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s Use, custom. 
* Otpe, have. 

7 Fear, affright. 



That, in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with 

wishing, n 

Or that the resolute acting of our blood 
Could have attain'd the effect of your own 

purpose. 
Whether you had not sometime in your life 
Err'd in this point which now you censure him, 
And pull'd the law upon you. 

Ang. 'T is one thing to be tempted, Eacalum 
Another thing to fall. [ I not deny, 
The jury, passing on the prisoner's life, w 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. What's open 

made to justice, 
That justice seizes: what knows the law 
That thieves do pass on thieves? Tisveiyj 

pregnant,* ' 



• PregnatU, evident 



ACT II. SoeiM 1. 



MEASURE FOR MEASURR 



ACT II. Hoene 1. 



' Hie jewel that we find, we stoop and take \ 
BecauBe we see it; but what we do not see 
'' We tread upon, and never think of it. J 
You may not so extenuate his offence 
For^ I have had such faults; but rather teU me, 
When I, that censure him, do so offend, 29 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death. 
And nothing come in partial Sir, he must die. 

Emsal. Be it as your wisdom will 

Ang, Where is the provost? 

Prov, [Advancing] Here, if it like your 
honour. 

Ang. See that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : 
Bring him his confessor, let him be prepared ; 
For that 's the utmost of his pilgrimage. 

[Exit Frovoit. 

EbcoI. [Adde] Well, heaven forgive him! 
and forgive us all ! 
I^^me rise by sin, and some by virtue fall ; 
Some run from breaks of ice, and answer none; 
And some condemned for a^ fault alone. ^ 40 

Enter Elbow, and Officers xoith Froth and 

POMPEY. 

Elb. Come, bring them away: if these be 
good people in a commonweal that do nothing 
but use their abuses in common houses, I know 
no law: bring them away. 

Ang. How now, sir! What's your name? 
and what 's the matter? 

Eih. If it please your honour, I am the poor 
duke's constable, and my name is Elbow : I 
do lean upon justice, sir, and do bring in here 
before your good honour two notorious bene- 
factors. 50 

Ang. Benefactors! Well; what benefactors 
are they? are they not malefactors? 

Elb. If it please your honour, I know not 
well what they are: but precise villains they 
are, that I am sure of ; and void of all profan- 
ation in the world that good Christians ought 
to have. 

Eical. This comes off well; here's a wise 
officer. 

Ang. Gk> to: what quality are they of? 
Elbow is your name? why dost thou not speak. 
Elbow? 60 



1 FoTt became. 



• A, one. 



Pom. He cannot, sir ; he 's out at elbow. 

Ang, What are you, sir? 

Elb. He, sir! a tapster, sir; parceP-bawd; 
one that serves a bad woman; whose house, 
sir, wajs, as they say, pluck'd down in the sub- 
urbs; and now she professes a hot-houae,^ 
which, I think, is a very iU house too. 

Escal. How know you that? 

Elb. My wife, sir, whom I detest before 
heaven and your honour, — 70 

Escal. How ! thy wife ! 

Mb. Ay, sir ; whom, I thank heaven, is an 
honest woman, — 

Eacal. Dost thou detest her therefore? 

Elb. 1 say, sir, I will detest myself also, as 
weU as she, that this house, Q if it be not a^ 
bawd's house, it is pity of her life, for it J is a , 
naughty house. 78 

Escal. How dost thou know that, constable? 

Elb. Marry, sir, by my wife; who, if she 
had been a woman cardinally given, might 
have been accus'd in fornication, adultery, and 
all uncleanliness there. 

Escal. By the woman's means? 

Elb. Ay, sir, by Mistress Overdone's means : 
but as she spit in his face, [pointing to Frothi 
so she defied him. 

Pom. Sir, if it please your honour, this is 
not so. 

Elb. Prove it before these varlets here, thou 
honourable man ; prove it. 

Escal. [To Angelo] Do you hear how he mis- 
places? 90 

Pom. Sir, she -came in great with child ; 
and longing, saving your honour's reverence, 
for stew'd prunes ; sir, we had but two in the 
house, which at that very distant time stood, 
as it were, in a fruit-dish, a dish of some three- 
pence; your honours have seen such dishes; 
they are not China dishes, but very good 
dishes, — 

Escal. Gk) to, go to: no matter for the dish, 
sir. 98 

Pom. No, indeed, sir, not of a pin ; you are 
therein in the right: but to the point As I 
say, this Mistress Elbow, being, as I say, with 
child, and being great-bellied, and longing, as 
I said, for prunes; and having but two in the 



s Parcel, part. 



* Hot-hotue, bagnio. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



ACT IL 



dish, as I said, Master Froth here, this very 
man, having eaten the rest, as I said, and, as 
I say, paying for them very honestly; for, as 
you know. Master Froth, I could not give you 
three-pence again. 

Froth. No, indeed. 

Pom. Very well ; you being then, if you be 
remember'd, cracking the stones of the fore- 
said prunes, — iii 

Froth. Ay, so I did indeed. 

Pom. Why, very weU ; I telling you then, if 
you be remember'd, that such a one and such 
a one were past cure of the thing you wot of, 
unless they kept very good diet, as I told you, — 

Froth. All this is true. 

Pom. Why, very well, then, — ii8 

Escal, Come, you are a tedious fool: to the 
purpose. What was done to Elbow's wife, 
that he hath cause to complain of? Come me 
to what was done to her. 

Pom. Sir, your honour cannot come to that 
yet 

Escal. No, sir, nor I mean it not. 

Pom. Sir, but you shall come to it, by your 
honour's leave. And, I beseech you, look into 
Master Froth here, sir; a man of fourscore 
pound a year; whose father died at Hallow- 
mas: — was 't not at Hallowmas, Master Froth? 

Froth. AU-hallond eve. 130 

Pom,. Why, very well ; I hope here be truths. 
He, sir, sitting, as I say, in a lower chair, * sir; 
— 't was in the Bunch of Grapes, where, indeed, 
you have a delight to sit, — have you not? 

Froth. I have so; because it is an open 
room, and good for winter. 

Pom. Why, very well, then; I hope here 
be truths. 

Ang. This will last out a night in Russia, 
When nights are longest there: I'll take my 
leave, 140 

And leave you to the hearing of the cause; 
Hoping you '11 find good cause to whip them all. 

Escal. I think no less. Good morrow to 
your lordship. [Exit Angelo. 

Now, sir, come on: what was done to Elbow's 
wife, once more? 

Pom. Once, sir ! there was nothing done to 
her once. 



1 A lower chair, i.e. an easy-chair. 
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Elb. I beseech you, sir, ask him what this 
man did to my wife. 

Pom. I beseech your honour, ask me. uo 

Escal. Well, sir; what did this gentleman 
to her? 

Pom. I beseech you, sir, look in this gentle- 
man's face. Good Master Froth, look upon, his 
honour; 'tis for a good purpose. Doth your 
honour mark his face? 

Escal. Ay, sir, very well. 

Pom. Nay, I beseech you, mark it welL 

Escal. Well, I do so. 

Pom. Doth your honour see any harm in 
his face? leo 

Escal. Why, no. 

Pom. I H be supposed^ upon a book, his 
face is the worst thing about him. Good, then; 
if his face be the worst thing about him, how 
could Master Froth do the constable's wife 
any harm? I would know that of your 
honour. 

Escal, He 's in the right Constable, what 
say you to it? les 

Elb. First, an it like you, the house is a 
respected house; next, this is a respected fellow ; 
and his mistress is a respected woman. 

Pom. By this hand, sir, his wife is a more 
respected person than any of us all. 

Elb. Yarlet, thou liest ; thou liest, wicked 
varlet ! the time is yet to come, that she was 
ever respected with man, woman, or child. 

Pom. Sir, she was respected with him be- 
fore he married with her. 

Escal. Which is the wiser here? Justice 
or Iniquity ? Is this true ? isi 

Elh. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet! O thou 
wicked Hannibal ! I respected with her before 
I was married to her ! If ever I was respected 
with her, or she with me, let not your woi-ship 
think me the poor duke's officer. Prove this, 
thou wicked Hannibal, or I '11 have mine 
action of battery on thee. 

Escal. If he took you a box o' the ear, you 
might have your action of slander too. i»o 

Elb. Marry, I thank your good worship for 
it What is 't your worship 's pleasure I shall 
do witli this wicked caitiff? 

Escal. Truly, officer, because he hath some 

3 Suppoted^ i.0. deposed. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 



him that thou wouldst discover if 
it, let him coutinue in his courses 
lowest what they are. 
rry, I thank your worship for it. 
, thou wicked varlet, now, what's 

thee: thou art to continue now, 
; thou art to continue. 201 

^o Froth] Where were you bom, 
[Pompey pushes Froth forward, 
[ere in Vienna, sir. 
re you of fourscore pounds a year? 
es, an 't please you, sir. 
>. \To Pompey] What trade are 
I [Froth gets behind Pompey. 

tapster ; a poor widow's tapster, 
our mistress' name? 
istress Overdone. 

!ath she had any more than one 

211 
ne, sir ; Overdone by the last 
ine ! Come hither to me. Master 
npey pushes Froth across to Escabis] 
oth, I would not have you ac- 
rith tapsters : they will draw you, 
»th, and you will hang them. Get 
knd let me hear no more of you. 

thank your worship. For mine 
I never come into any room in a 
>ut I am drawn in. 220 

'ell, no more of it. Master Froth: 
\_Exit Frothy Pompey pushing him 

you hither to me, master Uipster. 
IT name, master tapster ? 
dvancing] Pompey. 
What else? 

im, sir. 227 

roth, and your bum is the greatest 
:; you; so that in the beastliest sense 
mpey the Great. Pompey, you are 
wd, Pompey, howsoever you colour 

a tapster, are you not? come, tell 

shall be the better for you. 
uly, sir, I am a poor fellow that 

'ow would you live, Pompey? by 
wd? What do you think of the 
pey ? is it a lawful trade ? 
the law would allow it, sir. 2,S9 

ut the law will not allow it, Pom- 
shall not be allow'd in Vienna. 



Pom, Does your worship mean to geld and 
splay ^ all the youth of the city? 

Esoal, No, Pompey. 

Pom. Truly, sir, in my poor opinion, they 
will to't, then. If your worship will take 
order for the drabs and the knaves, you need 
not to fear the bawds. 248 

Escal, There are pretty orders beginning, I 
can teU you : it is but heading and hanging. 

Pom, If you head and hang all that offend 
that way but for ten year together, you '11 be 
glad to give out a commission for more heads: 
if this law hold in Vienna ten year, I '11 rent 
the fairest house in it after' three-pence a 
bay:' if you live to see this come to pass, say 
Pompey told you so. 257 

Escal. Thank you, good Pompey; and, in 
requital of your prophecy, hark you: — ] I ad- 
vise you, let me not find you before me again 
upon any complaint whatsoever; Qno, not for 
dwelling where you do:] if I do, Pompey, I 
shall beat you to your tent, and pix)ve a shrewd 
Caesar to you; in plain dealing, Pompey, I 
shall have you whipt: so, for this time, Pom- 
pey, fare you well. 

Pom. I thank your worship for your good 
counsel: [^«id^] but I shall follow it 2is the 
flesh and fortune shall better determine. 
Whip me! No, no; let carman whip his jade: 
The valiant heart 's not whipt out of his trade. 

[Exit. 

Escal. Come hither to me. Master Elbow; 
come hither, master constable. [Elbow ad- 
vances.] How long have you been in this 
place of constable ? 

Elb. Seven year and a half, sir. 

Escal. I thought, by your readiness in the 
office, you had continued in it some time. 
You say, seven years together? 

Elb. And a half, sir. 278 

Escal. Alas, it hath been great pains to you I 
They do you wrong to put you so oft upon 't: 
are there not men in your ward sufficient to 
serve it? 

Elb. Faith, sir, few of any wit in such 
matters: as they are chosen, they are glad to 
choose me for them ; I do it for some piece of 
money, and go through with all. 



1 Splay, i.e. spay, castrate. 
* After, at the rate of. 
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ACT II. SoeiM 2. 



Escai. Look you bring me in the names of 
some six or seven, the most sufficient of your 
parish. 

Elh. To your worship's house, sir? 

Esaxl. To my house. Fare you welL {Exit 
Elbow.] What's o'clock, think you? 280 

JusL Eleven, sir. 

Eacal. I pray you home to dinner with me. 

Just, I humbly thank you. 

Escal. It grieves me for the death of Claudio ; 
But there 's no remedy. 

Jxist. Lord Angelo is severe. 

Escal. It is but needful: 

Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so; 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe: 
But yet, — poor Claudio! There is no remedy. 
Come, sir. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Another room in the same. 

Enter Provost and a Servant. 

Serv. He 's hearing of a cause; he will come 
straight: 
I '11 tell him of you. 
Prov. Pray you, do. [Exit Servant.] I '11 
know 
His pleasure ; may be he '11 relent Alas, 
He hath but as olTended in a dream! 
All sects, all ages smack of this vice; and he 
To die for 't! 

Enter Anoelo. 

Ang. Now, what's the matter, provost? 

Prov. Is it your will Claudio shall die to- 
morrow? 

Ang. Did not I tell thee yea? hadst thou 
not order? 
Why dost thou ask again ? 

Prov. Lest I might be too rash: 

Under your good correction, I have seen, lo 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. 

Ang. Go to; let that be mine: 

Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you shall well be spar'd. 

Prov. I crave your honour's pardon. 

What shall be done, sir, with the groaning 

Juliet? 
She 's very near her hour. 

Ang. Dispose of her 

To some more fitter place ; and that with speed. 
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Re-enter Servant. 

Serv. Here is the sister of the man condemn'd 
Desires access to you. 

Ang. Hath he a sister? 

Prov. Ay, my good lord; a very virtuous 
maid, so 

And to be shortly of a sisterhood, 
If not already. 

Ang. Well, let her be admitted. 

[Exit Servant. 
See you the fornicatress be removed: 
Let her have needful, but not laviflh, means; 
There shall be order for 't. 



Enter Isabella a)id Lucia 



Prov. 



Save your honour! 

[Offering to retire. 
Ang. Stay a little while. [Provoii vith- 
dray:s.}—[To JsaheUa] 
You 're welcome: what 's your will? 

[Lticio goes to back ofetags. 
Jsab, I am a woeful suitor to your honour, 
Please but your honour hear me. 
Ang. Well; what 'a your mitt 

Jsab. There is a vice that most I do aUior, 
And most desire should meet the blow of 
justice; )0 

For which I would not plead, but that I must; 
For which I must not plead, but tJiat I am 
At war 'twixt will and will not. 

Ang. Well; the matter^ 

Jsab. I have a brother is condemn'd to die: 
I do beseech you, let it be his fault,^ 
And not my brother. 
Q Prov. [Aside] Heaven give thee moving 

graces!^ 
Ang. Condemn the fault, and not the actor 
of it? 
Why, every fault's condemn'd ere it be done: 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, 39 
To fine' the faults whose fine stands in record, 
And let go by the actor. 

Jsab. O just but severe law! 

I had a brother, then. — Heaven keep your 

honour ! [Retiring. J^ncio comes down 

and meets her. 



1 Hi* fault, i.e. his fault that Is condemned. 
* Fine, punish. 
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Ludo. [Aiida to ItabeUa] Give 't not o'er 

ao: to biiu again, entreat him; iy 

Kae^l down before him, hang upon his gown : 

You are too cold; if you ahould need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue desire 

it: 
To him, I Baj. 



I»ab, [Aiivaiicinff rapidly to Attgelo\ Must 

he needs die) 
Ang. Maiden, no reniedj. 

hab. Yes ; I do think that you might pardon 



him, 

And neither heaven » 
mercy. 



r man grieve at the 




Aug. I willnotdo't 
I»ah. But can you, if you wouldl 

Aii0. Look, witat I will not, that I cannot do. 
laab. But might you do 't, and do tbe world 

If so your heart were touch'd with that re- 

Am mine is to him? 

Ang. He's sentenc'd: 't is too late. 

Liieio, [Atide to liabtlUi] You are too cold. 
/»ab. Too late I why, no; I, that do apeak 

>lay call it back again. Well, believe this, 
N« ceremony that to great ones longs,* M 

■ BfmvrM. pttf. ' LoHffi, belnngi. 



Not tlie king's crown nor the deputed sword. 

Tile marshal's truncheon nor the judge's rolte. 

Become them with one half so good a grace 

As mercy does. 

If he had been as yoii. and you »» he, 

Yoiiwouldhave8lipp'dlikehim;buthu,likeyou, 

Wuuld not have been su stem. 

Attg. Pray you, be gone. 

IxUi. I would to heaven I had your potency. 
And you were Isabel! sliould it then be thus? 
No; I would tell what 't were to be a judge. 
And wliat a prisoner. 

[iuo'o. [Atuie to JtaMla] Ay, touch him;j 
there's the vein. ] To; 

A»g. Your brother in a forfeit of the law. 
And you but wante vijur words. 
IBS 
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Isah. Alas, alas! 

Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be. 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O, think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 

Ang. Be you content, fair maid; 

It is the law, not I condemn your brother: 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son. 
It should be thus with him: he must die to- 
morrow. 82 
hah. To-morrow! O, that's sudden ! Spare 
him, spare him! 
He 's not prepar'd for death. Q Even for our 

kitchens 
We kiU the fowl of season;* shall we serve 

heaven 
With less respect than we do minister 
To our gross selves?] Good, good my lord, 

bethink vou; 
Who is it that hath died for this offence? 
There 's many have committed it. 

^Lucio. [Aside to Isabella] Ay, well said.] 
Ang. The law hath not been dead, though 
it hath slept: 90 

Those many had not dar'd to do that evil. 
If the first that did the edfct infringe 
Had answer'd for his deed : Qnow 't is awake, 
Takes note of what is done, and, like a prophet. 
Looks in a glass, that shows what future evils. 
Either new, or by remissness new-conceiv'd, 
And so in progress to be hatch'd antl born, 
Are now to have no siiccessive degrees. 
But, ere they live, to end. ] 

Isab, [Kneeling] Yet sliow some pity. 

Ang. I sliow it most of all when I show 

justice; lOO 

For then I pity those I do not know. 

Which a diamiss'd offence would after gall ; 

And do him right that, answering one foul 

wrong, 
Lives not to act another. Be satisfied ; 
Your brother dies to-morrow ; — be content. 

[//e raises her. 
Isab. So you must be the first that gives 
this sentence. 



And he that suffers. O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 

Lucio. [Aside] That 's well said. 
Jsab. Could great men thunder no 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be 

quiet. 
For every pelting * petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder; 
Nothing but thunder. Merciful Heaven! 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous 

bolt 
Split'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle: but man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he 's most assur'd, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 120 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As makes the angels weep ; Q who, with our J 
spleens,^ ^ | 

Would all themselves laugh mortal. ] ^ 

LtLcio. [Aside to Isabella] O, to him, to him, 
wench! he will relent; 
He 's coming; I perceive 't. 
^Prov. [Aside] Pray heaven she win hinil] 
Isah. We cannot weigh our bix)ther with 
ourself: 
Great men may jest with saints; 't is wit in 

them. 
But in the less foul profanation. 

Lucio. [Aside to Isabella] Thou 'rt i' the 

right, girl; more o' that. 
Isab. That in the captain's but a choleric 
word, 1* 

Wliich in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 
[^ Lucio. [Aside to Isabella] Art avis'd* 0', 

that ? more on 't. ] 
A ng. Why do you put these sayings upon mel 
Isab. Because authority, though it err lik« 
others. 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself. 
That skins^ the vice o' the top. Go to your 

bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heail what it doth 

know 
That's like mv brother's fault: if it confess 



1 0/isea«on, i.e. in its season. 
18() 



' Peltimj, paltry, 

8 Sple^nn, supiM>sed to \>e the seat of mirth. 

* Aviu'd, i.e. advised, or conscious. 

* Skin*, covers thinly over. 
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A natural guiltiness such as ia his, i» 

Let it Dot souud a tbou^t upou your tongue 
Agaiiut my brother's life. 

Ang. \_Atide\ She speaks, and 't is 

Snchsenae, that my sense breeds withit— Fare 
j-ou well. [Going. 

Ifab. Gentle m; lord, turn back. 
Ang. I will bethink me — eome again to- 
morrow, [(Joing to door. 
Itah. Bark how I'll bribe you: good my 

lord, turn back. 
Ang. [HetuTning\ How! bribe me' 
Itftb. Ay, with auch gifts that hea e shall 

share with you. 
Lucio. [A4ide to Itabdlal You hod marr'd 

aUelse. 
Itab. Not with fond' shekels of the tested 
gold, 49 

Or stones, whose rates are either r ch or pt or 
Aafvcy values them; but with true prayers. 
That shall be up at heaveu and cuter there 
Ere Buu-rise, pmyera from preserved goula, 
From fasting maids, whose miiida are ded cate 
To nothing teniporaL 

Awj. [Afier a pafue] Well; come to me to 



', ^Ltido [Atid4 to Itabella] Go to tis nell 
' awayl] 

Itab. Heaven keep your honour safe 

Ang. [A*ide\ Amen 

For I am that way going to temptat on 
Where prayers cross. 

IkA. [/fefurmnj] At what hour to-morrow 
Shall I attend your lordship 1 
Ang. At any time fore noon 

liah. 'Save your honour! 

[Extant IiabeUa, lutdo, and Provo*l. 

A-*g. From thee, even from thy virtue! 

What's this, what's this? Is this her fault 

or minel 
The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? 



Ha: 

Noiahe; nor doth she tempt: [but it is I 
Th*t, lying by the violet in the sun, 
"" u the carrion does, not as the flower, 
^Tnipt with virtuous season.] Can it be 
■•hat modesty may more betray our sense 

1 Fond, tooUib, tiifllDii. 



Thau woman's lightness? Having wast« 
ground enough, ITV 

Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary. 
And pitch our evils there? O, fie, fie, fie! 
What dost thou, or what art thou, Augelo? 
Dost thou desire her foully for those things 




That make hergood? 0, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. Wliat, do 1 

That I desire to hear her speak again. 

And feast upou her eves? What is't I dream 

on? 
O cunning enemy, that, to cat«h a saint, iso 
Witli saints di«t bait thy hi>()k! Most dan- 



ACT II. Soene 2. 
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ACT II. Some 4. 



Is that temptation that doth goad us on 183 
ITo sin in loving virtue: Q never cotdd the 

strumpet, 
''. With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
^Once stir my temper; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite. ^ Ever till now. 
When men were fond,^ I smil'd and wondered 
how. \Exit, 

/ Q Scene III. A room in a prigon. 

■f Enter y severally ^ Duke disguised as a friary 
; and Provost. 

j; Dide. Hail to you, provost! so I think you 
^ are. 

;; iV<w. I am the provost What 's your will, 
good friar? 
Dtike, Bound by my charity and my blest 
order, 
I come to visit the afflicted spirits 
Here in the prison. Do me the common right 
To let me see them, and to make me know 
The nature of their crimes, that I may minister 
To them accordingly. 

Frov. 1 would do more than that, if more 
were needfuL 9 

Look, here comes one : a gentlewoman of mine,' 
Who, falling in the flaws ^ of her own youth. 
Hath blistered her report: she is with child; 
And he that got it, sentenc'd; a young man 
More fit to do another such offence 
Than die for this. 



Enter Juliet. 

Bute. When must he die? 
Prov. As I do think, to-morrow. 

[To Juliet] I have provided for you: stay 

awhile, 

And you shall be conducted. 
Duke, Repent you, fair one, of the sin you 
carrv? 19 

Jul. I do; and bear the shame most patiently. 
Ihike. I '11 teach you how you shall arraign 
your conscience. 
And try your penitence, if it be Round, 
Or hollowly put on. 
Jul. I *11 gladly learn. 

J Foiid, foolishly fond. 

' 0/mine, i.e. in my cu»tody. 

s Flatps, gusts of passion. 
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Duie. Love you the man that wrong'd you?'; 
JuL Yes, as I love the woman that wrong'd^ 

him. 
Duke. So then it seems your most offence- 
ful act 
Was mutually committed ? 
JuL Mutually. 

Duke, Then was your sin of heavier kind; 

than his. 
JuL I do confess it, and repent it, father. 
Duke, Tis meet so, daughter: but lest you 
do repent, so 

As that^ the sin hath brought you to this 

shame. 
Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not' 

heaven. 
Showing we would not spare heaven as we- 
love it, ) 

But as we stand in fear, — 

JtU, I do repent me, as it is an evil, j 

And take the shame with joy. ' 

Duke. There rest * 

Your partner, as I hear, must die to-morrow, 
And I am going with instruction to him. 
Grace go with you! Benedicite! [ErU. 

Jul. Must die to-morrow! O injurious love, 
That respites me a life, whose very comfort 
Is still a dying horror! 
Prov, Tis pity of hintL \Exeunt.'\ 

Scene IY. A room in Angelas hotue, 

Anoelo discovered^ seated, 

Ang. When I would pray and think, I think 

and pray 
To several * subjects. Heaven hath my empty 

words; 
Whilst my invention,' hearing not my tongue. 
Anchors on Isabel: Heaven in my mouth, 
Q As if I did but only chew his name; ] 
And in my heart the strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception. The state, whereon I 

studied, 
Is like a good thing, being often read, 8 

Grown fear'd and tedious; yea, my gravity, 
Wlierein — let no man hear me — I take pride, 
Could I with boot change for an idle plume 



* Att that, because. » Several, seiMirate. 

6 Invention, imagination. 
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'hich the air beats for vain. O place, O form, 
ow often dost thou with thy case, thy habit, 
'rench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
> thy false seeming! Blood, thou art blood: 
?t 's write good angel on the devil's horn, 
is not the devil's crest 

Enter Servant. 

How now! who's there I 
Serv. One Isabel, a sister, desires access to 

you. 
Ang, Teach her the way. [Exit Servant.'] 
O heavens! 19 

liy does my blood thus muster to my heart, 
^king both it unable for itself, 
nd dispossessing all my other parts 
f necessary fitness? [Rises. 

So play the foolish throngs with one that 

swoons; 
9me all to help him, and so stop the air 
y which he should revive: and even so 
he general,^ subject to a well-wish'd king, 
uit their own part, and in obsequious fond- 
ness 
rowd to his presence, where their untaught 

love 
'.mst needs appear offence. J 

Enter Isabella. 

How now, fair maid! 
Isab. 1 am come to know your pleasure. 
Ang. That you might know it, would much 

better please me S2 

ban to demand what 'tis. Tour brother 

cannot live. 
Itab. Even so. Heaven keep your honour! 

[Retiring. 
A ng. Yet may he live awhile ; and, it may be, 
s long as you or I: — yet he must die. 
Isab. Under your sentence? 
Ang. Yea. 
/#a6. When, I beseech you? that in his 

reprieve, 
onger or shorter, he may be so fitted 40 
hat his soul sicken not 
Ang. Ha! fie, these filthy vices! It were 

as good 
o pardon him that hath from nature stol'n 



1 Ths general^ te. the popuUuM. 



A man already made, as to remit 

Their saucy sweetness that do coin heaven's 

image 
In stamps that are forbid: Q'tis all as easy 
Falsely to take away a life true made 
As to put mettle in restrained' means 
To make a false one. 

Isah. 'T is set down so in heaven, but not 

in earth. (io 

Ang. Say you so? then I shall pose you 

quickly. 

Which had you rather, that the most just law 

Now took your brother's life; or, to redeem 

him. 
Give up your body to such sweet uncleanness 
As she that he hath stain'd ? 

Isab. Sir, believe this, 

I had rather give my body than my souL 
Ang. 1 talk not of your soul: our cdmpell'd 
sins 
Stand more for number thau for accompt. 
Isab. How say you ? 

Ang. Nay, I '11 not warrant that; for I can 
speak 69 

Against the thing I say. ] Answer to this: 
I, now the voice of the recorded law, 
Pronounce a sentence on your brother's life: 
Might there not be a charity in siu 
To save this brother's life ? 

Isab. Please you to do 't, 

I '11 take it as a peril to my soul. 
It is no sin at all, but charity. 
Ang. Pleas'd you to do 't at peril of your 
soul. 
Were equal poise of sin and charity. 

Isab. That I do beg his life, if it be sin. 
Heaven let me bear it! you granting of my 
suit, 70 

If that be sin, I '11 make it my mom ])rayer 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your answer. 

Ang. Nay, but hear me. 

Your sense pursues not mine: either you're 

ignorant. 
Or seem so, craftily; and that's not good. 
Isab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing 
good, 
But graciously to know I am no better. 



s Restrained, forbidden. 
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Aug. Thus wisdom wishes to appear most 

bright 78 

> When it doth tax itself; Qas these black masks 

f Proclaim an enshield ^ beauty ten times louder 

^Than beauty could, display 'd.] But mark me; 

To be received plain, I '11 speak more gross: 

Your brother is to die. 

hah. So. 

Ang. And his otfence is so, as it appears, 
Accountant to the law upon that pain.^ 

hah. True. 

Ang. Admit no other way to save his life, — 
As I subscribe^ not that, nor any other. 
But in the loss of question, — that you, his 
sister, 90 

Finding yourself desir'd of such a person. 
Whose credit with the judge, or own great 

place, 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Oi the all- building law; and that there were 
No earthly mean to save him, but that either 
You must lay down the treasures of your body 
To this suppos'd, or else to let him suffer; 
What would you do? 

hah. As much for my poor brother as myself: 
Tliat is, were I under the terms of death. 
The impression of keen whips I'd wear as 
rubies, loi 

And strip myself to death, as to a bed 
That longing have been sick for, ere I 'd yield 
My body up to shame. 

Ang. Then must your brother die. 

Isah. And 't were the cheaper way: 
Better it were a brother died at once, 
Than that a sister, by redeeming him. 
Should die for ever. 

Ang. Were not you then as cruel as the 
sentence 
That vou have alander'd so? no 

hah. Ignomy in ransom and free pardon 
Are of two houses: lawful mercv 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 

Ang. You seem'd of late to make the law 
a tvrant; 
And rather ])rov'd the sliding of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. 

Isah. O, pardon me, my lord; it oft falls out, 



1 Etishuld. enshielded, i.«. covered. 

* Pain, penalty. * Suh$cribe, admit. 
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To have what we would have, we speak not 

what we mean: 
I something do excuse the thing I hate, 
For his advantage that I dearly love. 120 

Ang. We are all frail 

hah. Else let my brother die, 

Q If not a f edary,* but only he. 
Owe and succeed thy weakness. ] 

Ang. Nay, women are frail toa 

Isah. Ay, as the glasses where they Tiew 
themselves; 
Which are as easy broke as they make fonna 
Women ! Help heaven ! men their creatioii mar 
In profiting by them. Nay, call us tea 

frail; 
For we are soft as our compleziona are^ 
And credulous to false prints. 

Ang. I think it mil: 

And from this testimony of your own MiV 
Since, I suppose, we are made to be no atraii^er 
Than faults may shake our frames, — ^letme be 

bold; 
I do arrest your words. Be tJiat 70a 
That is, a woman ; if you be more, you "re 
If you be one, as you are well expreea^d 
By all external warrants, show it now, 
By putting on the destin'd livery. ^ 

hah. I have no tongue but one: genUemj 
lord. 
Let me entreat you speak the former language. 

Ang. Plainly conceive, I love you. Ml 

hah. My brother did love Juliet; and yon 
tell me 
That he shall die for 't 

A ng. He shall not, Isabel, if you give me love. 

J»ah. I know your virtue hath a license in't, 
Which seems a Uttle fouler than it is. 
To pluck on others. 

A)vg. Believe me, on mine honour, 

My words express my purpose. 

Imh. Ha! little honour to be much believ'd, 
And most pernicious purpose ! Seeming, seem- 
ing! [Retreating- 
I will proclaim thee, Angelo; look for't: i^^ 
Sign me a present pardon for my brother, 
Or with an outstretched throat I '11 tell the 

world aloud 
What man thou art. 



* Fedary, vaMaL 
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Anff. Who will believe thee, Isabel? 

My iiiiaoil'd name, the Busterenesa of my Ufe, 
My vouch agaiost you, and my place i' the 

itate. 
Will 80 your accusation overweigh, 
That you shall stifle in your own report, 
And amell of caJuinny, I have beguu, 



And now 1 give my sensual race' the rein: 
Fit thy conseut to my sharp appetite; lel 

Lay by all uicety and prolJAioua^ blushes, 
That baoisL what they sue fi>r; redeem thy 

brother 
By yielding up thy body to my will; 
Or else he must not only die the death, 




Bat thy unkindneaa ahaJI his death draw out 

TalingeringBufTerance. Anawerme to-morrow. 

Or, by the atfection ' that now guides me moat, 

I II prove a tyrant to him. As for you. 

Say what you can, my false o'erweigha your 

true. [ExU. 

itab. To whom should I complain! Did I 

teU this, in 

"ho would believe me? O perilous mouths, 

1 oat liear in them one and the self-same tongue, 

Either of condenmation or approof ; 

"iddiog the Uw make court'sy to their will; 

'^' "'*""■' diipotltlon. 
^^'uumi, tlraonwlr pmillih. • AfteticTi, Impulw. 



Hooking both right aud wrong to the appetite, 
To follow as it draws! I 'II to my brother: 
Though he hath fall'n by prompture of the 

blood, 
Yet hath he in him such a mind of honour, 
That, had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he 'd yield them up, 
Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such abhorr'd pollution. ]»» 

Then, Isabel, live chaste, and, brother, die: 
More than our brother is our chastity. 
I 'II tell him yet of Angelu's request, 
And fit his mind to death, for his soul's rest 
[Ktit. 
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ACT III. 



Scene I. A room in the prison. 

Enter Duke disguised as before^ Claudio, and 

Provost. 

DvJce. So then you hope of pardon from Lord 

Angelo? 
Claud. The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope: 

I have hope to live, and am prepar'd to die. 
DtJte. Be absolute for death; ^ either death 

or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus 

with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou 

art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 9 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep'st, 
Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death's fool; 
For him thou labourist by thy flight to shun 
And yet runu'st toward him still. Thou art 

not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear'st 
Are nurs'd by baseness. Thou 'rt by no means 

valiant; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok'st; yet grossly fear'st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not 

thyself; 19 

For thou exist'st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv'st to get, 
And what thou hast, f orgett'st. Thou art not 

certain ; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects,* 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou 'rt poor; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows. 
Thou bear'st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
' And death unloads thee. [ Friend hast thou 
/ none; 

• For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 
( The mere eflusion of thy proper loins, so 



I Be absolute for death, i.e, be certain you will die. 
3 Kfects, expressions. 
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Do curse the gout, serpigo,^ and the rheum, ! 
For ending thee no sooner. ^ Thou hast nor 

youth nor age. 
But, as it were, an after-dinner's sleep. 
Dreaming on both; for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld ; and when thou art old and rich. 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor 

beauty. 
To make thy riches pleasant. What 's yet in 

this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this 

life 
Lie hid moe thousand deaths:^ yet death we 
fear, 40 

That makes these odds all even. 

Claud. I humbly thank you. 

To sue to live, I find I seek to die; 
And, seeking death, find life: let it come on. 
Isab. [ Withvi] What, hoi Peace here; gnice 

and good company! 
Prov. Who's there? come in: the wish de- 
serves a welcome. [Goes to door. 
Dul-e. Dear sir, ere long I '11 visit you agaiu. 
Claud. Most holy sir, I thank you. 
Jsab. [Outside door] My business is a word 

or two with Claudio. 
Prov. And very welcome. [Betums from 
dooTy ushering in Isabella] Look, signior, 
here 's your sister. « 

Duke. Provost, a word with you. 
Prov. As many as you pleare. 

Dul-e. Bring me to hear them speak, where 
I may be conceal'd. 

[Exeutit Duke and Provost; Duke it 

seen from time to time^ listeninff. 

Claud. Now, sister, what's the comfort? 

Isab. yf\^h 

As all comforts are; most good, most go(xi 

indeed. 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
Intends you for his swift ambassador. 
Where you shall be an everlasting leiger:* 

s Serpigo, n creeping eruption of the skin. 

♦ Moe thouitand death*. i e, a thousand more de»tl»»- 

* Jjeiger (or Ueger), resident ambaasador. 
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Therefore your best appointment^ make with 
speed; 00 

To-morrow you set on. 

Claud. Is there no remedy? 

I»ab, None, but such remedy as, to save a 
head, 
To cleave a heart in twain. 

Claud. But is there any? 

Isab. Yes, brother, you may live; 
There is a devilish mercy in the judge, 
If you 'U implore it, that will free your life, 
But fetter you till death. 

^Claud. Perpetual durance ? 

Isab. Ay, just; perpetual durance, arestraint, 
; Though all the world's vastidity you had, 69 
;To a determin'd scope.] 

Claud. But in what nature? 

Isah. In such a one as, you consenting to % 

"Would bark your honour from tliat trunk you 

bear. 
And leave you naked. 

Claud. Let me know the point! 

Isah. O, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake. 
Lest thou a feverous life shouldst entertain, 
And six or seven winters more respect 
Than a perpetual honour. Dar'st thou die ? 

[A pause. Claudio turns his face away. 
The sense of death is most in apprehension; 
And the poor beetle that we ti-ead upon, 79 
In corporal sufferance finds a i>ang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Claud. Why give you me this shame ? 

Think vou I can a resolution fetch 
From flowery tenderness? If I must die, 
I will encounter darkness as a bride. 
And hug it in mine arms. 
Isab. There spake my brother; there my 
father's grave 
Did utter forth a voice! [EmhradTig kirn] 

Yes, thou must die: 
Thou art too noble to conserve a life 
1& base appliances. This outward - sainted 

deputy, 
^oee settled visage and deliberate word 90 
^Jp8 youth i'the head, and follies doth enmiew^ 
^ falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil; 
tlHis filth within being cast, he would appear 
^^ pond as deep as heU.^ 

^ ^ppokUnunt, equipment 

* Smmtw, mew op, tncloee ; and lo, clutch, grip. 
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Claud. The prenzie^ Angelol 

Isah. O, 't is the cunning livery of hell. 
The damned'st body to invest and cover 
In prenzie's guards ! Dost thou thin k, Claudio? 
If I would yield him my virginity. 
Thou mightst be freed. 

Claud. O heavens! it cannot be. 

Jsah. Yes, he would give 't thee, from this 
rank offence, 100 

So to oifend him still. This night 's the time 
Thiit I should do what I abhor to name, 
Or else thou diest to-morrow. 

Claiul. Thou shalt not do 't. 

Isab. O, were it but my life, 
I 'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 

Claud. [Eynbracing her] Thanks, dear Isabel 

Isab. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to- 
morrow. 

Claud, f Yea. Has he affections in him, J 
That thus can make him bite the law by the 

nose. 
When he would force it? Sure, it is no sin; 
Or of the deadly seven it is the least. 111 

Isab. Which is the least? 

Claud. If it were damnable, he being so^ 
wise. 
Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably fin'd?*] — [Despairingly] O 
Isabel! 

Isab. What says my brother? 

Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isah. And shamed life a hateful. 

Claiid. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 120 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted^ spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 
To be imprison'd in the viewless winds. 
And blown with restless violence round about 
Tlie pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling: 't is too horrible I 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 



< 



» Premie, a word of doubtful meaning; perhapis prince. 
« Perdurably fin' d, everiastingly punished. 
ft Delighted, accustomed to delight 
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Can lay on nature ia a paradise ui 

To what we fear of death. 

I*ab. Alas, aLu! 

Claud. Sweet sister, let me live: 

What Bin jrou do to save a brother's life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far 
That it becomes a virtue. 



/*a&. O jon beaat! 

O faithless coward! dishonest wretch! 
Wilt thou be made a man out of mj Ticel 
Is t not a kind of incest, to take life 
FromtliineownBiBterBahamel [Whatshmildj 
T thinki ml 

HeaTen shield my mother play'd myfatherfairl' 
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ut Id mj vIgbT— {Act Ui 



/For such a warped slip of wilderness' 
i Ne'er issued from bis blood. 3 Take my defiance; 
Die, perish! Might but my beuding dawn 
Reprieve thee from tby fate, it should proceed : 
I '11 pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 
No word to save thee. 

Claud. Nay, hear me, Isabel. 

hiA. O, fie, fie, fiel 

Thy sin 's not accidental, but a trade. it« 

Mercy to thee would prove itself a bawd : 
'TIS best that thou diest quickly. [Q<»ng. 

Claud. O, hear me, Isabella! 

1 Witdfrtuti. wlIdDtw. 



Se-etUer Duke, ditguited a* btfort. 
Dukt. Vouchsafe a word, young siater, but 

Iiab. What is your will? 

Duhe. Mightyoudispenae with your leisure^ 
I would by and by havesome speech with you: 
the satisfaction I would require is likewise 
your own benefit. 

hcA. I have no superfluous leisure ; my sti^ 
must be stolen out of other afil&irs ; but I will 
attend you a while. [ Walit apart, 

Duke. Son, I have overheard what hatli 
pasa'd between you and your sister. Angelo 
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bad never the purpose to corrupt her ; only he 
hath made an assay of her virtue to practise 
his judgment with the disposition of natures : 
she, having the truth of honour in her, hath 
made him that gracious denial which he is 
moet glad to receive. I am confessor to An- 
gelo, and I know this to be true ; therefore 
prepare yourself to death : do not satisfy your 
resolution with hopes that are fallible: to- 
morrow you must die ; go to your knees, and 
make ready. 172 

Claud, Let me ask my sister pardon. 
[OroueB to Isahdla^ kneels^ and kisses her hxind.'] 
I am so out of love with life, that I will sue 
to be rid of it 

Dttke. Hold you there: farewell [ExU 
OLaudio; Duke comes down,'] Provost, a word 
with you I 

Re-enter Provost. 

Prov. What 's your will, father? 178 

Duke. That now you are come, you will be 
gone. Leave me a while with the maid : my 
mind promises with my habit no loss shall 
touch her by my company. 

Prov, In good time. [Exit. 

Duke, The hand that hath made you fair 
hath made you good: the goodness that is 
che£4> in beauty makes beauty brief in good- 
ness ; but grace, being the soul of your com- 
plexion, shall keep the body of it ever fair. 
The assault that Angelo hath made to you, for- 
tune hath convey'd to my understanding ; and, 
but that frailty hath examples for his falling, 
I should wonder at Angelo. How will you do 
to content this substitute, and to save your 
brother? 193 

Isab. I am now going to resolve^ him, I 
had rather my brother die by the law than 
my son should be unlawfully bom. But O 
how much is the good duke deceiv'd in 
Angelo ! If ever he return, and I can speak 
to him, I will open my lips in vain, or dis- 
cover his government 199 

Duke. That shall not be much amiss: yet, as 
the matter now stands, he will avoid your 
accusation: "he made trial of you only." 
Hierefore fasten your ear on my advisings: to 

1 Resolve, inform. 



the love I have in doing good a remedy pre- 
sents itself. I do make myself believe that 
you may most uprighteously do a poor wronged 
lady a merited benefit ; redeem your brother 
from the angry law ; do no stain to your own 
gracious person ; and much please the absent 
duke, if peradventure he shall ever return to 
have hearing of this business. 211 

Isab. Let me hear you speak further. I 
have spirit to do any thing that appears not 
foul in the truth of my spirit. 

Duke. Virtue is bold, and goodness never 
fearful. Have you not heard speak of Mariana, 
the sister of Frederick the great soldier who 
miscarried at sea? 

Isab. I have heard of the lady, and good 
words went with her name. S20 

Duke. She should this Angelo have married; 
was affianced to her oath, and the nuptial ap- 
pointed: between which time of the contract 
and limit of the solemnity, her brother Fred- 
erick was wreck'd at sea, having in that 
perished vessel the dowry of his sister. But 
mark how heavily this befell to the poor gen- 
tlewoman: there she lost a noble and renowned 
brother, in his love toward her ever most kind 
and natural ; with him, the portion and sinew 
of her fortune, her marriage-dowry ; with both, 
her combinate^ husband, this well-seeming 
Angelo. 282 

Isab. Can this be so ? did Angelo so leave 
her? 

Duke. Left her in her tears, and dried not one 
of them with his comfort; swallowed his vows 
whole, pretending in her discoveries of dishon- 
our: in few, bestoVd her on her own lamen- 
tation, which she yet wears for his sake ; and 
he, a marble to her tears, is washed with them, 
but relents not 28» 

Isab. What a merit were it in death to take 
this poor maid from the world! What cor- 
ruption in this life, that it will let this man 
live ! But how out of this can she avail? 

Duke. It is a rupture that you may easily 
heal : and the cure of it not only saves your 
brother, but keeps you from dishonour in do- 
ing it 

Isah. Show me how, good father. 247 

s Ccmbinate, contracted. 
195 
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Duke, This forenamed maid hath yet in }ier 
the continuance of her first affection: his un- 
just unkindness, that in all reason should have 
quenched her love, hath, like an impediment 
in the current, made it more violent and un- 
ruly. Go you to Angelo ; answer his requir- 
ing with a plausible obedience; agree with 
his demands to the point ; only refer yourself^ 
to this advantage, first, that your stay with 
him may not be long; that the time may have 
all shadow and silence in it; and the place 
answer to convenience. This being granted in 
course, — and now follows all, — we shall advise 
this wronged maid to stead up your appoint- 
ment, go in your place; if the encounter ac- 
knowledge itself hereafter, it may compel him 
to her recompense: and here, by this, is your 
brother saved, your honour untainted, the 
poor Mariana advantaged, and the corrupt 
deputy scaled.^ The maid will I frame and 
make fit for his attempt If you think well to 
carry this as you may, the doubleness of the 
benefit defends the deceit from i»proof. What 
think you of it? 

hah. The image of it gives me content al- 
ready ; and I trust it will grow to a most pros- 
perous perfection. 272 

Duke. It lies much in your holding up. 
Haste you speedily to Angelo: if for this night 
he entreat you to his bed, give him promise of 
satisfaction. I will presently to Saint Luke's: 
there, at the moated grange, resides this de- 
jected Mariana. At that place call upon me ; and 
dispatch with Angelo, that it may be quickly. 

Isab. I thank you for this comfort. Fare 
you well, good father. [£j;eunt severally. 

Scene II. The street before the prison. 

Enter J on one side, Duke disguised as before; 
on the other. Elbow, and Officers mth 
Pompet; the Duke keeps, at first, in the 
back(/rou7id. 

Mb. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but 
that you will needs buy and sell men and 
women like beasts, we shall have all the world 
drink brown and white bastard.^ 

1 Refer your»e\f, i.e. have reconne to. 
3 Sealed, laid bare, exposed. 
* Bcutard^ a sweet Spanish wine. 
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Duke. O heavens I what stuff is here? 

Pom, Twas never merry world since, of 
two usuries, the merriest was put down, and 
the worser allowed by order of law a furr'd 
gown to keep him warm; and furr'd with fox 
and lamb-skins too, to signify, that craft, be- 
ing richer than innocency, stands for the 
facing. 11 

Mb. Come your way, sir. [Duke adv<tnces\ 
Bless you, good father friar. 

Duke. And you, good brother father.* What 
offence hath this man made you, sir? 

Mb. Marry, sir, he hath offended the law : 
Q and, sir, we take him to be a thief too, sir; for 
we have found upon him, sir, a strange pick- 
lock, which we have sent to the deputy. ] 

Duke. Fie, sirrah! Qa bawd, a wicked bawd! 
The evil that thou causest to be done, 21 

That is thy means to live. Do thou but think 
What 't is to cram a maw or clothe a back 
From such a filthy vice : say to thyself. 
From their abominable and beastly touches 
I drink, I eat, array myself, and live. 
Canst thou believe thy living is a life. 
So stinkingly depending ? Go mend, go mend. 

Pom. Indeed, it does stink in some sort, sir; 
but yet, sir, I would prove — so 

Duke. Nay, if the devil have given thee 
proofs for sin. 
Thou wilt prove his. ] Take him to prison, 

officer: 
Correction and instruction must both work 
Ere this rude beast will profit. 

Elb. He must before the deputy, sir ; f he 
has given him warning: the deputy cannot 
abide a whoremaster : if he be a whoremonger, 
and comes before him, he were as good go a 
mile on his errand. 

Duke, That we were all, as some would 
seem to be, 40- 

From our faults, as faults from seeming, free ! ' 

Mb. His neck will come to your waist, — a 
cord, sir. ] 

Pom. I spy comfort ; I cry bail. Here 's a 
gentleman and a friend of mine. 

Enter Lucre. 

Ludo. How now, noble Pompey! What, 

* Good brother father, a play on Elbow's /o/A^r friar ^ 
father brother {frire). 
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at the wheels of CeuBurl art thou led in 
^triumph) [ What, is there noue of Pygmalion's 
'images, uewly made woman, to be had now, 
' for putting the hand in the pocket and extract- 
ing clutch'di What reply, ha? What sayest 
tbuu to this tune, matter, and method ? Is 't 
;nc.tdrown'di' the last rain, ha? Whataay'at 
. thou. Trot? Is the world as it was, mi 



ACT 111. Soew a. 

Which is the wayl Is it sad, and few woidsl > 
or howt The trick of it! I 

Bale. Still thus, and thus ; still worse I > 

Lucio. How doth my dear morsel, thy mis-? 
tress) Procures she still, ha! > 

Poiti. Troth, sir, she hath eaten up all her' 
beef, and she is hemelf in the tub. do ' 

Lucio. Why, 't is good ; it is the right of it; ' 




it must be so: ever your fresh whore aud your 
powder'd bawd : an unshunu'd coDsequence; 
it most be so. 3 Art going to prison, Fompey? 

Pom. Yes, faith, sir. 

Lucio. Why, 't is not amiss, Pompey. Fare- 
well : go, say I sent thee thither. [ For debt, 
Pompey 1 or how 7 es 

Elb. For being a bawd, for being a bawd. 



turn good husband' now, Pompey; you will 
keep the house. 

Pom. I hope, sir, your good worship will be 
my bail 

Lucio. No, indeed, will I not, Pompey; it is 
not the wear.' I will pray, Pompey, to in- 
crease your bondage ; if you take it not 
patiently, why, your mettle is the more. 



Lueio. Well,then,iropri80iihim: if imprison- Adieu, trusty Pompey. Bless you, friar. 



ment be the due of a bawd, why, 
right: bawd is he doubtless, and of antiquity 
too; bawd-bom. 3 Farewell, good Pompey. 
Commend me to Uu jmion, Pompey: you will 



Diike. And you. 
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Ludo, Does Bridget paint still, Pompey, ha? 

EXh, Come your ways, sir ; come. 

\C0rvKtahle9 advance. 

Pom, You will not bail me, then, sir? 

Lucio, Then, Pompey, nor now. What news 
abroad, friar? what news? 

Elb, Come your ways, sir; come. 

[CkmBtahles seize Pompey, 

Ludo, Go to kennel, Pompey, go. [Exeunt 
Elbowy and Oficers with Pompey.] What news, 
friar, of the duke? [Duke turns his face away, 

Duke, I know none. Can you tell me of any ? 

Liudo, Some say he is with the Emperor of 
Russia ; other some, he is in Rome : but where 
is he, think you? 

Duke, I know not where; but wheresoever, 
I wish him welL 

Ludo. It was a mad fantastical trick of 
him to steal from the state, and usurp the 
beggary he was never bom to. Lord Angelo 
dukes it well in his absence; he puts trans- 
gression to 't 101 

Duke. He does well in 't. 

Ludo. A little more lenity to lechery would 
do no harm in him: something too crabbed 
that way, friar. 

Duke. It is too general a vice, and severity 
must cure it. 

Ludo. Yes, in good sooth, the vice is of a 
great kindred; it is well allied: but it is im- 
possible to extirp it quite, friar, tiU eating 
and drinking be put down. They say this 
Angelo was not made by man and woman, 
after thb downright way of creation: is it 
true, think you? 

Duke. How should he be made, then? 

Ludo. Some report a sea-maid spawned 
^him; Qsome, that he was begot between two 
I stock-fishes. But it is certain that, when he 

I makes water, his urine is congealed ice; that 

II know to be true: and he is a motion^ gene- 
Irative; that's infallible.^ 119 

Duke. You are pleasant, sir, and speak apace. 

Ludo. Why, what a ruthless thing is this 
I in him, Qfor the rebellion of a codpiece to take 
away the life of a man ! ] Would the duke that 
is absent have done this? Ere he would have 
hanged a man for the getting a hundred bas- 

1 Motion, puppet 
198 



tarda, he would have paid for the nursing a 
thousand: [ he had some feeling of the sport; \ 
he knew the service, and that instructed him ; 
to mercy.] 

DvJce. I never heard the absent duke much 
detected^ for women; he was not indin'd that 
way. 180 

Ludo. O, sir, you are deceiv'd. 

Duke. T is not possible. 

Ludo. Who, not the duke? yes, your beggar 
of fifty; and his use was to put a ducat in her 
clack-dish: the duke had crotchets in him. 
He would be drunk too; that let me inform 
you. 

Duke. You do him wrong, surely. 

Ludo. Sir, I was an inward' of his. A shy 
fellow was the duke: and I believe I know 
the cause of his withdrawing. 140 

Duke. What, I prithee, might be the cause? 

Ludo. No, pardon; tis a secret must be 
lock'd within the teeth and the lips: but this 
I can let you understand, the greater file of 
the subject held the duke to be wise. 

Duke. Wise I why, no question but he waa 

Ludo. A very superficial, ignorant, un- 
weighing fellow. 

Duke. Either this is envy in you, folly, or 
mistaking: the very stream of his life and the 
business he hath helmed^ must, upon a war- 
ranted need, give him a better proclamation. 
Let him be but testimonied in his own bnng- 
ings-forth, and he shall appear to the envious 
a scholar, a statesman, and a soldier. There- 
fore you speak unskilfully; or if your know- 
ledge be more, it is much darkened in your 
malice. 

Ludo. Sir, I know him, and I love him. 

Duke. Love talks with better knowledge, 
and knowledge with dearer love. ico 

Ludo. Come, sir, I know what I know. 

Duke. I can hardly believe that, since you 
know not what you speak. But, if ever the 
duke return, as our prayers are he may, let 
me desire you to make your answer before 
him. If it be honest you have spoke, you 
have courage to maintain it: I am bound to 
call upon you; and, I pray you, your name? 



> Detected, accused. 

s An inward, an intimate. 

* Helmed, ie. steered throosh. 
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Ihii«. He dudl know jon b«tter, air, if I 
may live to report you. 

Lueio. I fear you not 

Daie. 0, joa hope the duke will return no 
more; or you imagine me too unhurtful an 
opposite. But, indeed, I can do you little 
harm ; jou 11 forswear this again. 

Laeio. Ill be hang'd first; thou art deceiv'd 
.iDme,friar. ^Butnomoreof thia Canstthou 
tell if Claudio die to-morrow or no? ibo 

Date. Why should he die, air? 

Lueio. Why, for filling a bottle with a tun 
diah.' I would the duke we talk of wers 
retnm'd again: this nngenitnr'd agent will 
unpeople tbe province with contineocy, spar 
rows must not build in hi« house-eaves, because 
tliey are lecherous. The duke yet would have 
dark deeds darkly answered ; he would never 
-.bring them to light: would he were retumd' 
Marry, this Claudio is condemned for untrus- 
suig.3 Farewell, good friar: I prithee, pray for 
me. The duke, 1 say to thee agajii, would eat 
mutton on Fridaya He 'e now past it yet 
(and I aay to thee) he would mouth nith a 
beggar, though she smelt brown bread aiid 
garlic: say that I said so. Farewell. \_ExU 

Duie. No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure scape; back-wounding calumny 
The whiteat virtue strikes. What king so 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? 
Bat who comes here? [He retira 

Enter EscALDS, Pbovobt, and O^een ^mt/t 

MiBTBisa Otebdo»e3- 
EmxxL [Go; away with her to prisoni 
Jfr*. Ov. Good my lord, be good to me, your 
honour ie accounted a merciful man; good 
my lord. 

Enxd. Double and treble admonition, and 
•till forfeit* in the same kind? This would 
make mercy swear and play the tyrant 

Prov. A bawd cf eleven years' continuance, 

may it please your honour. 30» 

Jfn. Ob. My lord, this is one Lucio's infor- 

. mation against me. Mistress Kate Eeepdown 

I IVuhIM, fBn»L I Ftifiit, Itmbls to p«iult]r. 



waa with child by him in the duke's time; bti 
promis'd her marriage: his child is a ye«r! 
and a quarter old, come Philip and Jacob:' 1 1 
have kept it myself; and see how he gow^ 
about to abuse me I 




Eical. That fellow is a fellow of mucht 

license: — let him be called before us. Away< 
with ber to prisoni Go to; no more wonla.J 
[Exeunt Officer) vnth Mri.OBerdone.J2 Provost,; 
mybrother Angelo will not be altered; Claudio 
muat die to-morrow ; let him be fumish'd 
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with divines, and have all charitable prepa- 
ration. If my brother wrought by my pity, it 
should not be so with him. 

Frov, [Fainting to l>uke] So, ])lease you, 
this friar hath been with him, and advis'd 
him for th' entertainment of death. 

Esoal. Grood even, good father. 

Duke. [Advancing] Bliss and goodness on 
you! 

Esccd, Of whence are you ? 

Duke. Not of this country, though my chance 
is now 230 

To use it for my time: I am a brother 
Of gracious order, late come from the See 
In special business from his holiness. 

Escal, What news abroad i' the world ? 

Duke, None, but that there is so great a 
fever on goodness, that the dissolution of it 
must cure it: novelty is only in request; and 
it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind of 
course, as it is virtuous to be constant in any 
undertaking: there is scarce truth enough 
alive to make societies secure; but security^ 
enough to make , fellowship accursed: much 
upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the 
world. Tliis news is old enough, yet it is 
every dajr's news. I pray you, sir, of what 
disposition was the duke? 

Escal. One that, above all other strifes, con- 
tended especially to know himself. 

Duke. What pleasure was he given to? 248 

Escal, Rather rejoicing to see another merry, 
than merry at any thing which profess'd to 
make him rejoice: a gentleman of all temper- 
ance. But leave we him to his events, with a 
prayer they may prove prosperous; and let 
me desire to know how you find Claudio pre- 
pared. I am made to understand that you 
have lent him visitation. 

Duke. He professes to have received no 
sinister measure from his judge, but most 

1 Security, i.e. suretyship. 
200 



willingly humbles himself to the determina- 
tion of justice: yet had he framed to himself, 
by the instruction of his frailty, many deceiv- 
ing promises of life; which I, by my good 
leisure, have discredited to him, and now is 
he resolved to die. 262 

Escal. You have paid the heavens your 
function, and the prisoner the very debt of 
your calling. I have labour'd for the poor 
gentleman to the extremest shore of mv 
modesty: but my brother justice have I found 
so severe, that he hath forc'd me to tell him 
he is indeed Justice. 

Duke. If his own life answer the straitness 
of his proceeding, it shall become him well; 
wherein if he chance to fail, he hath sentenced 
himself. S7i 

Escal. 1 am going to visit the prisoner. 
Fare you welL 

Duke. Peace be with you! 

[Exeunt Escalus atid Provost. 
He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe; 
Pattern in himself to know, 
Grace to stand, and virtue go; 
More nor less to others paying 
Than by self-offences weighing. t» 

Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own liking! 
Twice treble shame on Angelo, 
To weed my vice, and let his grow! 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! 
How may likeness, made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 
To draw with idle spiders' strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things! 290 
Craft against vice I must apply: 
With Angelo to-night shall lie 
His old betrothed but despised; 
So disguise shall, by the disguised. 
Pay with falsehood false exacting. 
And perform an old contracting. [^•* 
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"he Moated Grange at St, Lute'e. 
ARIAKA atul a Boy singing. 



>, take those lips aRny, 
»> aweetly were forsRorn : 
on eye*, the break of <lay, 
la that do cauleiul the morn : 



SealB of loTB. 



Seal'd 



Marx. Bretkk off thy song, and haste the« - 
quick away; 
Here comes a nuui of comfort, whose advice ■ 
Entb often stili'd mj brawling discontent 

[Exit Boy. : 
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>CEB diigitited as before, 
ty, sir; and well could wish lO 
lund me here bo musical* 
me, and believe me an, 
mch displeaa'd, but jileas'd mj 

)od: tliough music oft hatb such 

Dod, and good provoke to hami. 
U me, hath any body iur(uirei) 



forme here to-dayJ much upon this time have. 
I promised here to meet. ^ 

Mari. You have uot been inquired after: I ', 
have sat here all day. ai ', 

Duke. I do constantly' believe yon. The, 
time is come even now. I shall crave your . 
forbearance a little: may be I will call upon ' 
you anon, for some ailvantage to youraelf. \ 

Mari. I am alwiiyR Ixiund t« you. [Exit'j 

' Conttaniltf. flrmly. 
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Enter laABELLA. 

Duke, Very well met, and welcome. 
What is the news from this good deputy? 

Isab, He hath a garden circummur'd with 
brick, 
Whose western side is with a vineyard back'd; 
And to that vineyard is a planched^ g^Lte, so 
That makes his opening with this bigger key: 
This other doth command a little door 
Which from the vineyard to the garden leads; 
There have I made my promise 
Upon the heavy middle of the night 
To call upon him. 

Dtike, But shall you on your knowledge find 
this way? 

Iscd). I have ta'enadue and wary note upon 't: 
With whispering and most guilty diligence, 
In action all of precept, he did show me 40 
The way twice o'er. 

Duke, Are there no other tokens 

Between you greed^ concerning her observance? 

Igab. No, none, but only a repair i' the dark; 
And that I havMpossess'd^ him my most stay 
Can be but hriW; for I have made him know 
I have a servant comes with me along, 
Tliat stays upon me; whose persuasion is 
I come about my brother. 

Duke, ^T is well borne up. 

I have not yet made known to Mariana 
A word of this. What, hoi within I come 
forth! 60 

lie-enter Mariana. 



I pray you, be acquainted with this maid; 
'< She comes to do you good. 
'' Isab, I do desire the like. 

(^ Duke. Do you persuade yourself that I 
respect you ? 
Mari, Good friar, I know you do, and have 

found it. 
Duke. Take, then, this your companion by 
the hand, 

^ Who hath a story ready for your ear. 
|.I shall attend your leisure: but make haste; 
^The vaporous night approaches. 
J Maru Will H please you walk aside? 

■^ [ELceunt Mariana and Isabella, 

1 Planehed, made of planks or boards. 

3 Oreed, i.e. agreed. * Posseu'd^ informed. 
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Duke, O place and greatness, millions of? 
false eyes «/ 

Are stuck upon thee! volumes of report \ 
Run with these false and most coutrariotU'' 
quests I 

Upon thy doings: thousand escapes* of wit ; 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 

And rack thee in their fancies. 

i 
> 

Re-enter Mariana and Isabella. 

Welcome! How agreed?; 

Isab, She'll take the enterprise upon her,' 

father, j 

If you advise it. \ 

Duke, It is not my consent^ J 

But my entreaty too. \ 

Isab, Little have you to nj] 

When you depart from him, but, soft and low,; 

" Remember now my brother." '. 

Mari, Fear me not) 

Ihtke, Nor, gentle daughter, fear yoa not! 

at alL n: 

He is yotr husband on a pre-contr&ct: 

To bring you thus together, 't is no sin, \ 

Sith that the justice of your title to him ' 

Doth flourish^ the deceit Come, let us go: ' 

Our com *s to reap, for yet our tilth 's to ww. 

\ExwinL\. 

Scene II. A room in the prison. 

Enter Provost a)id Pompet. 

Frov, Ck>me hither, sirrah. Can you cut off 
a man's head? 

Fom, If the man be a bachelor, sir, I can; 
but if he be a married man, he 's his wifc^i 
head, and I can never cut off a woman's hetd. 

Frov, Come, sir, leave me your snatcheB,* 
and yield me a direct answer. To-morrow 
morning are to die Claudio and Bamardis^ 
Here is in our prison a common executioner^ 
who in his office lacks a helper: if you will 
take it on you to assist him, it shall redeem 
you from your gyves; if not, you shall h»v* 
your full time of imprisonment, and your de- 
liverance with an unpitied whipping, [for yoa j 
have been a notorious bawd.^ ^ 

* Jiseapu, sallies. 

A Flmtruh^ colour, ramiah. 

• Snatehe$t scrapi of wit 



MEASUEE FOE MEASURE. 



Pom. Sir, [ I have be«n an nnlawful bawd 
le out of mmd; but yet] I will be content 
be a lawful hangnum. I would be glad 
receive some instruction from my fellow 

Prov. What, ho, Abhoraonl Where's Ab- 
raon, there t si 

Enter Abhorson. 
Abhor. Do jou call, sirl 
Pnm. Sirrah, here 's a fellow will help you 
n your execution. If you thmk it 
1 with him by the year and 
; him abide here with you; if not, use him 
rtheprceeot, anddiamias him. Q He cannot 
Bad his estimation with yon; he hath been 
bawd.] 

JMor. CAbfcwd, sirl] fie upon himi he 
11 discredit our mystery. so 

Awe. Goto, sir; you weigh equally; a feather 
11 turn the BCale. [Enl 

Pom. Pray, sir, by your good favour, — for 
rely, air, a good favour you have, but that 
a have a hanging look, — do you call air 
or occupation a mystery! 
AbMor. Ay, air; a mystery. 
Am. Fainting, air, I have beard say laamys- 
ry; [and your whores, sir, being members 
my occupation, nung painting, do prove my 
eupation a myst^iy:] but what mystery 
ere should be in hanging if I should be 
ng'd, I cannot imagine. 
Abhor. Sir, it is a mysteiy. 
Pim. Proof! 

Abhor. Every true man's apparel fits your 
UL. 

Pom. If it be too little for your thief, your 
ac man thinks it big enough; if it be too 
g for your thief, your thief thinks it little 
aa^: so every tme man's apparet fits your 
iel M 

B*-€nter Provost. 
Pro*. Ate yott agreed? 
Pom. Sr, I will serve him; [for I do find 
nr hangman is a more penitent trade than 
Nirbawd; he doth oftener ask forgiveness.] 
iW. You, sirrah, provide your block and 
wr »ie to-morrow four o'clock. 
ihhar. Q Come on, bawd;] I will instruct 
Me in my trade; ioVa-w. S8 



Pom. I do desire to learn, air: and I hope, 
if you have occasion to use me for your own 
turn, you shall find me yare;' for, truly, air, 
for your kindness I owe you a good turn. 

Prov, Call hither Bamardine and Claudio: 
[Exeunt Pompa/ and Abhonon. 




e has my pity; not a jot the other, 
Being a murderer, though he were my brother. 

Enter Claudio. 
Look, here's the warrant, Claudio, for thy 

death; 
T is now dead midnight, and by eight to- 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 
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ACT IV. SoetM 2. 



Thou must be made immortal Where 's Bar- 
nardine? 
Claud, As fast lock'd up in sleep as guiltless 
labour 69 

When it lies starkly in the traveller's bones: 
He will not wake. 

Frov. Who can do good on him? 

Well, go, prepare yourself. [Knocking vnthinJ] 

But, hark, what noise? 
Heaven give your spirits comfort! [Exit 

Claudia.] By and by ! 
I hope it is some pardon or reprieve 
For the most gentle Claudio. 

Enter Duke disguised as before, with a letter 
having a large seal. 

Welcome, father. 
Duke, The best and wholesom'st spirits of 
the night 
Envelop you, good provost! Who call'd here 
of late? 
Prov, None, since the curfew rung. 
Duke. Not Isabel? 
Prov. No. 

Duke. They will, then, ere 't be long. 

Prcyv. What comfort is for Claudio? 
Duke, There's some in hope. 

Prov, It is a bitter deputy. 8i 

Duke. Not so, not so; his life is paraUePd 
Even with the stroke and line of his great 

justice: 
He doth with holy abstinence subdue 
That in himself which he spurs on his 

power 
To qualify* in others: were he meal'd* with 

that 
Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous; 
But this being so, he's just [Knocking within. 

Now are they come. 
[Exit Provost, 
This is a gentle provost: seldom when 
The steeled gaoler is the friend of men. 90 

[Knocking within. 
How now! what noise? That spirit's pos- 
sessed with haste 
That wounds the unsisting' postern with these 
strokes. 

1 Qualify, temper, abate, 
s Meal'd, sprinkled, defiled, 
s UnaUting, perhaps = shaking. 
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Re-enter Provost. 

Prov, [SpeaJcing to one at the door] There he 
must stay until the officer 
Arise to let him in: he is call'd up. 

Duke. Have you no countermand for Claudio 
yet. 
But he must die to-morrow? 

Prov. None, sir, none. 

Duke. As near the dawning, provost^ as it ia, 
You shall hear more ere morning. 

Prov. Happily* 

You something know; yet I believe there 
comes 99 

No countermand; no such example have we: 
Besides, upon the very siege* of justice 
Lord Angelo hath to the public ear 
Prof ess'd the contrary. 

Enter a Messenger (icith large sealed Utter). 

Duke, This is his lordship's naan. 

Prov, And here comes Claudio's pardon. 

Mes. [Giving the letter, which Provosi open 
and reads] My lord hath sent you this note; 
and by me this fiirther charge, that yott 
swerve not from the smallest article of it, 
neither in time, matter, or other circumstance. 
Grood morrow; for, as I take it, it is almoit 
day. i« 

Prov. I shall obey him. [Exit Ifeuenger. 

Duke. [Aside] This is his pardon, porchaa^ 
by such sin 
For which the pardoner himself is in. 
Hence hath offence his quick celerity, 
When it is borne in high authority: \ 

When vice makes mercy, mercy 's so extended, j 
That for the fault's love is the offender friended j 
Now, sir, what news? 

Prov. I told you. Lord Angelo, belike 
thinking me remiss in mine office, awakatf 
me with this unwonted putting-on;' methinb 
strangely, for he hath not used it before, ifl 

Duke. Pray you, let 's hear. 

Prov, [Reads] 

" Whatsoerer you may hear to the contraiy, h4 
Claudio be executed by four of the dock ; and » 
the afternoon Bamardine: for my better 8atiifacti€Bi 

* Happily. i.e. haply. 

* Sifge (French «i^), seat 
< Putting-mi, incitement. 
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Claudio's head sent me by five. Let this 
formed; with a thought that more de- 
than we must yet deliver. Thus fail not 
ffice, as you will answer it at your peril." 

you to this, sir? isi 

Hiat is that Bamardine who is to 
d in the afternoon ? 
Bohemian bom, but here nurs'd 
id; one that is a prisoner nine years 

[ow came it that the absent duke 
:her deliver'd him to his liberty or 
dm? I have heard it was ever his 

do so. 139 

iis friends still wrought reprieves 

nd, indeed, his fact,^ till now in the 

it of Lord Angelo, came not to an 

1 proof. 

t is now apparent? 

[est manifest, and not denied by 

[ath he borne himself penitently in 
•w seems he to be touch'd ? 148 

man that apprehends death no more 
but as a dnmken sleep; careless, 
id fearless of what 's past, present^ 
;; insensible of mortality, and des- 
.ortaL 

[e wants advice. 

e will hear none: he hath evermore 
jerty of the prison; give him leave 
lience, he would not: drunk many 
)r, if not many days entirely drunk. 
rety oft awak'd him, as if to carry 
icution, and showed him a seeming 
•r it: it hath not moved him at all. 
[ore of him anon. There is written 
>w, provost, honesty and constancy: 
not truly, ray ancient skill beguiles 
n the boldness of my cunning, I 
lyself in hazard. Claudio, whom 
ive warrant to execute, is no greater 
he law than Angelo, who hath sen- 
I. To make you understand this in 
9d effect, I crave but four days' re- 
the which you are to do me both a 
i a dangerous courtesy. 172 

ray, sir, in what? 

1 Fact, deed, crime. 



Duke, In the delaying death. 

Prov. Alack, how may I do it, having the 
hour limited, and an express command, under 
penalty, to deliver his head in the view of 
Angelo? I may make my case as Claudio's, to 
cross this in the smallest. i79 

Duke. By the vow of mine order I warrant 
you, if my instructions may be your guide. 
Let this Bamardine be this morning executed, 
and his head borne to Angelo. 

Prov. Angelo hath seen them both, and will 
discover the favour.^ 

Duke. O, death 's a great disguiser; and you 
may add to it. Shave the bead, and tie the 
beard; and say it was the desire of the peni- 
tent to be so bar'd before his death: you 
know the course is common. If any thing 
fall to you upon this, more than thanks and 
good fortune, by the saint whom I profess, I 
will plead against it with my life. 

Pr<yv. Pardon me, good father; it is against 
my oath. 

Duke. Were you sworn to the duke, or to 
the deputy? 

Prov. To him, and to his substitutes. 

Duke. You will think you have made no 
offence, if the duke avouch the justice of your 
dealing? 201 

Prov. But what likelihood is in tlhat? 

Duke. Not a resemblance, but a certainty. 
Yet since I see you fearful that neither my 
coat, integrity, nor persuasion can with ease 
attempt 3 you, I will go further than I meant, 
to pluck all fears out of you. Look you, sir, 
[ahomng him the letter'] here is the hand and 
seal of the duke: you know the character, I 
doubt not; and the signet is not strange to you. 

Prov. I know them both. 210 

Duke. The contents of this is the return of 
the duke; you shall anon over- read it at your 
pleasure; where you shall find, within these 
two djiys he will be here. This is a thing 
that Angelo knows not ; for he this very day 
receives letters of strange tenour; perchance of 
the duke's death, perchance entering into some 
monastery, but by chance nothing of what is 
writ. Look, the unfolding star calls up the 



s DUcover the favour, recognize the face. 
* Attempt, tempt 
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shepherd. Put not yourself into amazement 
how these things should be: all difficulties are 
but easy when they are known. Call your 
executioner, and off with Bamardine's head: 
I will give him a present shrift, and advise 
him for a better place. Yet you are amaz'd; 
but this shall absolutely resolve^ you. Come 
away; it is almost clear dawn. [Exeunt, 

Scene III. A corridor in the prison; at back 
door of Bamardin^s cell in the same. 

Enter Pompey. 

Pom, I am as well acquainted here as I was 
in our house of profession: one would think it 
were Mistress Overdone's own house, for here 
be many of her old customers. First, here 's 
young Master Rash; he's in for a commodity 
of brown paper and old ginger, nine-score and 
seventeen pounds; of which he made five 
marks, ready money: marry, then ginger wajs 
not much in request, for the old women were 
all dead. Then is there here one Master Caper, 
at the suit of Master Three-pile the mercer, 
for some four suits of peach-coloured satin, 
which now peaches^ him a beggar. Then 
have we here young Bizy, and young Master 
Deep- vow, and Master Copper-spur, and Mas- 
ter Starve-lackey the rapier and dagger man, 
and young Drop-heir that killed lusty Pud- 
ding, and Master Forthlight the tilter, and 
brave Master Shooty the great traveller, and 
wild Half -can that stabbed Pots, and, I think, 
forty more; all great doers in our trade, and 
are now " for the Lord's sake." si 

Enter Abhorson. 

Abhor, Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither. 

Pom. [Calling outside door of cell] Master 
Barnardine! you must rise and be hang'd, 
Master Barnardine! 

Abhor. What, ho, Barnardine! 

[Goes up and opens door of cell. 

Bar, [ Within] A pox o' your throats! Who 
makes that noise there? What are you? 

Pom. Your friends, sir; the hangman. You 
must be so good, sir, to rise and be put to 
death. 



1 Retolve, convince. 



* Peaches, i.e. impeaches. 
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Bar, [Within] Away, you rogue, away! I 
am sleepy. si 

Abhor, Tell him he must awake, and that 
quickly too. 

Pom, Pray, Master Barnardine, awake tQl 
you are executed, and sleep afterwards. 

Abhor. Go in to him, and fetch him out 

Pom. He is coming, sir, he is coming; I 
hear his straw rustle. 

Abhor, Is the axe upon the block, simht 

Pom, Very ready, sir. n 



Enter Barnardine; he comM down 
Pompey and Abhorson, 

Bar, How now, Abhorson I what ^ tile MWi 
with you ? 

Abhor, Truly, sir, I would deairayoatochp 
into your prayers; for, look you, the mimt^ 
come. 

Bar. You rogue, I have been diiiikiqg all 
night; I am not fitted for 't. 

Pom, O, the better, sir; for he thaidlinb 
all night, and is hang'd betimes in tlie wv- 
ning, may sleep the sounder all the next d»j. 

Abhor. Look you, sir; here comes your 
ghostly father: do we jest now, think yoat 

[Retires up. 

Enter Duke disguised as before. 

Duke. Sir, induced by my charity, and hear- 
ing how hastily you are to deftart, I am come 
to advise you, comfort you, and pray with 
you. 

Bar. Friar, not I: I have been drinking 
hard all night, and I will have more time to 
prepare me, or they shall beat out my bnini 
with billets: I will not consent to die this daj, 
that 's certain. 

Duke, O, sir, you must: and therefore I be 
seech you • 

Look forward on the journey yon shall go. 

Bar, I swear I will not die to-day for anj 
man's persuasion. 

Duke, But hear you, — 

Bar. Not a word: if you have any thing to 
say to me, come to my ward; for thence will 
not I to-day. [Ejcit into cdL 

Duke. Unfit to live or die : O gravel hearth 
After him, fellows; bring him to the block 
[Exeunt Abhorson and Pomjuy- 
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Rt-enter Provost. 

r, air, how do you find the pri- 

a«atiit« tmprepar'd, unmeet for 

port him is the mind he is 
ble. 



Prov, Here in the prison, fiither, 

There died this nioniing of a cruel fever 
One Ragoziae, a most notorious pirate, 
A mtut of Claudio's years; his beard and head 
Juflt of hia colour. What if we do omit 
This reprobate til! he were well inclin'd; 
And satisfy the deputy with the visage 
Of Hagoziue, more like to Claudio) W 




an accident that heaven provid es ! 
"esently; the hour draws on 
ngelo; see this be done, 
irding to commsjid; whiles I 
rude wretch willingly to die. 
shall be done, good father, pre- 

ne must die this afternoon: 

11 we continue Claudio, 

xun the danger that might come 

Let this be done, 
ecret holds, both Bamardine and 



Ere twice the sun hath made his journal' 



To the under generation, you shall find 
Your safety manifested. 

Frmi. I am your free dependant 

DvJce. Quick, dispatch, and send the head to 
Augelo. [Exit Provotl. 

Now will I write letters to Angelo, — 
The provost, he shall bear them, — whose con- 
Shall witness to him I am near at home. 
And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 

I Journal. dlunuL 
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To enter publicly: him 1*11 desire loi 

To meet me at tiie consecrated fount, 
A league below the city; and from thence, 
By cold gradation and well-balanced form, 
We shall proceed with Angelo. 

Re-enter Provost wUh Ragozin^s head in bag, 

Frov. Here is the head; I '11 carry it myself. 

Buke. Convenient^ is it. Make a swift return ; 
For I would commune with you of such things 
That want no ear but yours. 

Frov. I '11 make all speed. [Esit. 

Isab. [Within] Peace, ho, be here! no 

Dttke. The tongue of Isabel. She 's come to 
know 
If yet her brother's pardon be come hither: 
But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 
To make her heavenly comforts of despair, 
When it is least expected. 

Eytter Isabella. 

Imb. Ho, by your leave I 

Ditke. Good morning to you, fair and gra- 
cious daughter. 
Isab. The better, given me by so holy a man. 
Hath yet the deputy sent my brother's pardon ? 
Duke. He hath releas'd him, Isabel, from 
the world: 
His head is off, and sent to Angelo. 120 

Isab. Nay, but it is not so. 
Ihike. It is no other: show your wisdom, 
daughter, 
In your close patience. 

Isab. O, I will to him and pluck out his eyes! 
Zhike. You shall not^ be admitted to his sight. 
Isab. Unhappy Claudio! wretched Isabel! 
Injurious world! most damned Angelo! 

[Facing about agitatedly. 

Duke. This nor hurts him nor profits you a jot ; 

Forbear it therefore; give your cause to heaven. 

[Isabel comes doicn to him. 
Mark what I say, which you shall find 130 
By every syllable a faithful verity: 
The duke comes home to-morrow; — nay, dry 

your eyes; 
One of our covent,^ and his confessor, 
Gives me this instance :* alread v he hath carried 



1 Convenient, becoming. ^ Shall not, i.e. will not. 

* Covent, convent * Instance, intimatioD. 
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Notice to Escalus and Angelo; 
Who do prepare to meet him at the gates, 
There to give up their power. If you can, pace 
your wisdom isT 

In that good path that I would wish it go; 
And you shall have your bosom ^ on this wretch, 
Grace of the duke, revenges to your heart, 
And general honour. 

Isab. I am directed by you. 

Duke. This letter, then, to Friar Peter give; 
'Tis that he sent me of the duke's return: 
Say, by this token, I desire his company 
At Mariana's house to-night. Her cause and 

yours 
I '11 perfect him withal; and he shall bring yoa 
Before the duke; and to the head of Angelo 
Accuse him home and home. For my poor sel( 
I am combined* by a sacred vow, 
And shall be absent. Wend you with this 
letter: IM 

Command these fretting waters from your eyei 
With a light heart; trust not my holy order, 
If I pervert your course. Who's here? 

Enter Lucio. 

Ludo. Good even. Friar, where's the pro- 
vost f 

Duke. Not within, sir. 

Lucio. O pretty Isabella, I am pale at mine 
heart to see thine eyes so red : thou must be 
patient I am fain to dine and sup with water 
and bran; I dare not for my head fill my bellj; 
one fruitful meal would set me to't But they 
say the duke will be here to-morrow. By my 
troth, Isabel, I lov'd thy brother: if the oM 
fantastical duke of dark corners had been at 
home, he had lived. [Exit liobeQa. 

Duke. Sir, the duke is marvellous httle be- 
holding to your reports ; but the best is, he 
lives not in them. 

Lucio. Friar, thou knowest not the duke so 
well as I do : he 's a better woodman than thon 
tak'st him for. ^^ 

Duke. Well, you '11 answer this one d*y- 
Fare ye well. 

Lucio. Nay, tarry; I '11 go along with thee: 
I can tell thee pretty tales of the duke. 

Duke. You have told me too many of hiin 



& Bosom, i.e. heart's desire. • Combined, jAt^ 
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already, air, if tbty be trae; if not true, iione 
were enough. ' 

Lacio. I waa once before him for getting a 
Tench with child. iM 

Jtuire. Did jou such a thing? 

Lucio. Yea, many, did I : but I was fain 
to forswear it ; they would else have married 
me to the rotten medlar. 

JHke. Sir, your company is fairer than 
honest. Seat you well. 

Lucio. By my troth, I II go with thee to 
fthelane'aend: Qif bawdy talk offend you, we '11 
ihave verylittleof it] Nay, friar, I tun a kind 
of burr ; I shall atick, {Exeunt. 

Scene IV. A room m Angelo't hojue. 

Enter Ahoelo and Escalcb, mth letteri. 

Escal. Every letter he hath writ hath dis- 
Touch'd other. 

Anff. lu moflt uneven and distracted man- 
ner. His actions stiow much like to madness: 
prAv heaven his wisdom be not tainted I And 
why meet him at the gates, and reliver' our 
anthoritiea there ? 

E*cal. I guess not, b 

An0. And why should we proclaim it in on 
hour before bis ent'ring, that if any crave 
redress of injustice, they should cshibit their 
petitions in the street! 

Eical. He shows his reason for that; to 
have a dispatch of complaints, and to deliver 
US from devicM hereafc«r, which shsll then 
have no power to stand against us. 

Ang. Well, I beseech you, let it be pro- 
claim'd : 
Betimes i' the mom 1 11 call you at your 

Give notice to such men of sort and suit 

As are to meet him. 2o 

Etmi I shall, sir. Fare you well. 

Jif. Good night [Exit Etcalut. 

Iliia deed unshapea me quite, makes me un- 

pregnant,* 
^ 'lull to all proceedings. A deflower'd 

^ liy an eminent body that enforc'd 
•M law against it! But that her tender ahiuue 

' IWi((r. Rdallrer. * (Tiipnvnant, nnresdjr. 



Will not proclaim against her maiden loss, 
How might she tongue me!' Yet reason dares- 



For my authority bears of a credent bulk, 
'Diat no particular* scandal once can touch 




a Nir.Mu.iuD.b 



But it confounds the breather. He should 

have liv'd, ai 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous 

Might in the times to come haveta'en revenge. 

By so receiving a dishonour'd life 

With ransom of such shame. Would yet he 

had liv'd ', 
Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right: we would, and we would 

not ! [Erit. 



.•p«kDl 



* FaniaiittT. pennniL 
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Q Scene V. Fields without the tovm. 

! Enter Duke in his own habit, and Friar Peter. 

Duke, [Oiving letters] These letters at fit 

time deliver me : 
I The provost knows our purpose and our plot 
I The matter being afoot, keep your instruction, 
I And hold you ever to our special drift; 
i Though sometimes you do blench^ from this 

to that, 
! As cause doth minister. Go call at Flavins' 

house, 

I And tell him where I stay: give the like notice 
I To Yalentius, Rowland, and to Crassus, 
> And bid them bring the trumpets' to the gate ; 
i But send me Flavins first 

FrL P. It shall be speeded well. [£xit. 

Enter VARRiua 

Duke. I thank thee, Yarrius ; thou hast 
made good haste: u 

)Come, we will walk. There's other of our 

friends 

Will greet us here anon, my gentle Varrius. 

[Exeunt.'^ 



I Q Scene' VI. Street near the city gate. 

Enter Isabella and Mariana. 

Isah To speak so indirectly I am loth : 
I would say the truth ; but to accuse him so, ; 
That is your part: yet I am advis'd to do it; i 
He says, to veil full purpose. > 

Mari, Be nil*d by him.) 

Isab. Besides, he tells me that, if perad venture ,> 
He speak against me on the adverse side, > 
I should not think it strange; for 't is a physic. 
That 's bitter to sweet end. 

Mari, I would Friar Peter — 

Isab. O, peace ! the friar is come.] 



Enter Friar Peter. 

FrL P. Come, I have found you out a stand 
most fit, i« 

Where you may have such vantage on the duke, 
He shall not pass you. Twice have the trum- 
pets sounded ; 
The generous and gravest citizens 
Have hent' the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering: therefore, hence, avaj! 

[Exeunt^ 



ACT V. 



Scene I. Before the gates of Vienna. Flourish 
of trumpets and drums. 

Enter from one side, Duke, Varrius, Lords^ 
Officers; from the city gates, Soldiers, then 
Anoelo and Escalus, Lucio, Provost, 
<i^c. At the back. Friar Peter, Isa- 
bella, and Mariana veiled. 

[Angelo and Escalus kneel and deliver 
up their commissions, which the Duke 
hands to an Officer. Angelo and 
Escalus rise^ 

Duke. My very worthy cousin, fairly met ! 
Our old and faithful friend, we are glad to 
see you. 

£^ I Happy return be to your royal grace ! 



1 BUneh, start off. « Trumpets, trumpeters. 

* Htnt, seized, taken possession of. 
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Duke. Many and hearty thankings to voo 
both. 
We have made inquiry of you; and we hear 
Such goodness of your justice, that our soul 
Cannot but yield you forth to public thanki, 
Forerunning more requital 
Ang. You make my bonds still greftter. 
Duke. O, your desert speaks loud ; [and I( 
should wrong it, ! 

To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, «( 
When it deserves, with characters of braaa^ 
A forted residence 'gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion.] Give me J(f^\ 

hand, 
And let the subject see, to make them know 
That outward courtesies would fain proclaWJ 
Favours that keep within. Come, Escalus, 
[ Takes the hands of both of (hem^placi^ 
A ngelo on one side of him, Escalvs <* 
the other. 
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Ik by US on our other hand ; 
•porters are you. 

R and Isabella co)ne forward. 

w is your time : speak loud and 
ore him. lo 

je, O royal duke! Vail^ your 

[Kneelin//. 
'd, I would fain have said, a maid ! 
ice, dishonour not your eye 
it on any other object 
heard me in my true complaint, 
i justice, justice, justice, justice ! 
te your wrongs; in what? by 
« brief. 

Angelo shall give you justice: 
ilf to him. 

O worthy duke, 
&ek redemption of the devil : 
self ; for that which I must speak 
unish me, not being believed, 
•ess from you: hear me, O, hear 

! 32 

d, her wits, I fear me, are not firm : 
i a suitor to me for her brother 
irse of justice, — 
3y course of justice! [Rising. 
ihe will speak most bitterly and 

strange, but yet most truly, will 

I forsworn; is it not strange? 

3 a murderer; is 't not strange? 
8 an adulterous thief, 40 

a virgin- violator; 
ge and strange? 

Nay, it is ten times strange, 
ot truer he is Angelo 

II as true as it is strange: 
times true; for truth is truth 
reckoning. 

Away with her ! Poor soul. 
Is in the infirmity of sense. 
Oficers are alxnU to seize her; 
e waves them haek. 
ice, I c6njure thee, as thou be- 

ler comfort than this world, 
1 Vail, lower. 



That thou neglect me not, with that opinion 
That I am touched with madness ! Make not 
impossible 6i 

That which but seems unlike: 'tis not impos- 
sible. 
But one, the wicked'st caitifif on the ground, 
May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute 
As Angelo; even so may Angelo, 
In all his dressings, characts,^ titles, forms, 
Be an arch- villain. Believe it, royal prince: 
If he be less, he 's nothing; but he 's more, 
Had I more name for badness. 

Duke. By mine honesty, 

If she be mad, — as I believe no other, — 60 
Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing. 
As 3 e'er I heard in madness. 

Isah. O gracious duke, 

Harp not on that; nor do not banish reason 
For inequality; but let your reason serve 
To make the truth appear where it seems hid, 
And hide the false, seems true.^ 

Duke. Many that are not mad 

Have, sure, more lack of reason. What would 
you say? 

Isah. I am the sister of one Claudio, 
Cbndemn'd upon the act of fornication 70 
To lose his head; condemned by Angelo: 
I, in probation of a sisterhood. 
Was sent to by my brother ; one Lucio 
Ab then the messenger, — 

Lucio. [Comes dovmj taking his cap off to the 
Duke] That 's I, an 't like your grace: 
I came to her from Claudio, and desir'd her 
To try her gracious fortune with Lord Angelo 
For her poor brother's pardon. 

Isab. That 's he indeed. 

Duke. You were not bid to speak. 

Lucio. No, my good lord ; 

Nor wish'd to hold my peace. 

Duke. I wish you now, then; 

Pray you, take note of it : and when you have 
A business for yourself, pray heaven you then 
Be perfect. 82 

Lucio. I warrant your honour. 

Duke. The warrant 's for yourself ; take heed 
to't 

* Charactt, ie. characten, distiDctlTe marks, 
s A$, it. that 

* Thefalie^ nenu trvs, i.«. the falae that seemi true. 
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hah. This gentleman told somewhat of mj 
tale, — 

Lucio, Right 

Duke. It may be right; but jou are i' the 
wrong 
To speak before your time. [Lucio bows and 
retires.] Proceed. 

Jsab. I went 

To this pernicious caitiff deputy, — 

Ihike. That 's somewhat madly spoken. 

Jsab. Pardon it; 

The phrase is to the matter. 90 

Ditke. Mended again. The matter; proceed. 

Jsab. In brief, to set the needless process by, 
How I persuaded, how I pray'd, and kneel'd, 
How he refell'd^ me, and how I replied, — 
For this was of much length, — the vile con- 
clusion 
I now begin with grief and shame to utter : 
He would not, but by gift of my chaste body 
To his concupiscible intemperate lust, 
Release my brother ; and, after much debate- 
ment, 99 

My sbterly remorse' confutes mine honour. 
And I did yield to him: but the next mom be- 
times, 
His purpose surfeiting, he sends a warrant 
For my poor brother's head. 

Duke. This is most likely ! 

Jsab. O, that it were as like as it is true ! 

Duke. By heaven, fond wretch, thou know'st 
not what thou speak'st. 
Or else thou art subom'd against his honour 
In hateful practice.' First, his integrity 
Stands without blemish. Next, it imports no 

reason 
That with such vehemency he should pursue 
Faults proper to himself: if he had so offended. 
He would have weighed thy brother by himself, 
And not have cut him off. Some one hath 
set you on : 112 

Confess the truth, and say by whose advice 
Thou cam'st here to complain. 

Tsab. And is this all? 

Then, O you blessed ministers above, 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 



1 Re/eU'd (Latin, nfeUo\ rebutted. 

« Jtemone, pity. « Practice, plotting. 
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In countenance!^ Heaven shield your grace 
from woe, lis 

As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbeHeved go! 

[Ooing. 
Duke. 1 know you 'd fain be gone. An officer! 

[The officers advance. 
To prison with her! Shall we thus permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 
On him so near, us? This needs must be ft 

practice. 
Who knew of your intent and coming hither? 
Jsab. One that I would were here. Friar 

Lodowick. 
Duke. A ghostly father, belike. Who knows 

that Lodowick ? 
Lucio. My lord, I know him; 't is a meddling 
friar; 
I do not like the man: had he been lay, my 

lord. 
For certain words he spoke against your grace 
In your retirement, I had swinged* him 
soundly. uo 

Duke. Words against me! this'^ a good friar, 
belike! 
And to set on this wretched woman here 
Against our substitute ! Let this friar be found. 
Lucio. But yesternight, my lord, she and 
that friar, 
I saw them at the prison : a saucy friar, 
A very scurvy fellow. 

Fri. P. Blessed be your royal grace! 

I have stood by, my lord, and I have heard 
Your royal ear abus'd. First, hath this woman 
Most wrongfully accus'd your substitute, iw 
Wlio is as free from touch or soil with her 
As she from one ungot 

Duke. We did believe no le» 

Know you that Friar Lodowick that she speab 
of? * 

Fri. P. I know him for a man divine and 
holy; 
Not scurvy, nor a temporary meddler. 
As he 's reported by this gentleman; 
And, on my trust, a man that never yet 
Did, as he vouches, misreport your grace. 
Lucio. My lord, most villanously; believe it 
Fri. P. Well, he in time may come to d^ 
himself; 

* Countenatiee, false appeanmce. hypocriir 
» Srcinged. whipt « Thi*', i.e.. thi« >«^ 
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I instant he is sick, my lord, i5i 
je fever. Upon his mere request, 
e to knowledge that there was com- 

gainst Lord Angelo, came I hither, 
as from his mouth, what he doth 

1 false; and what he with his oath 
X)bation will make up full clear, 
er he 's convented.^ First, for this 

n, 

this worthy nobleman, 

y* and j^ersonally accused, i«o 

you hear disproved to her eyes, 

(Tself confess it 

Good friar, let 's hear it. 
[Exit Jsabellaj gimrded. 
t smile at this, Lord Angelo? 
the vanity of wretched fools I 
me seats. [The atten<lants bring two 

of state from within, the city gates.] 
, cousin Angelo; 
1 be impartial; be you judge 
vn cause. 
ariana adv-ances, veiled. Duke and 

Angelo seat themselves. 

Is this the witness, friar? 
ler show her face, and after speak. 
!ardon, my lord; I will not show my 

husband bid me. 170 

Hiat, are you married ? 

To, my lord. 

ire you a maid? 

To, my lord. 

L widow, then ? 

Teither, my lord. 

Hiy, you are nothing, then: neither 

>w, nor wife? imo 

Behind Duk^s cAatr.] My lonl, she 

»unk ; for many of them are neither 

3W, nor wife. 

ilence that fellow: I would he had 

cause 

for himself. 

^ell, my lord. 

[y lord, I do confer I ne'er was 

dd; 



(, mmmoned. 



s Vuigarly, publicly. 



And I confess, besides, I am no maid: 

I have known my husband; yet my husband 

knows not 
That ever he knew me. 

Lucio, He was drunk, then, my lord: it can 
be no better. 

Duke, For the benefit of silence, would thou 
wert so too! i9i 

Litcio. Well, my lord. 

Duke. This is no witness for Lord Angelo. 

MarL Now I come to% my lord: 
She that accuses him Qof fornication, 2 
In self -same manner doth accuse my husband; 
And charges him, my lord, with such a time 
When I '11 depose I liad him in mine arms 
C With all the eflfect of love.] 

Ang. Charges she more than me? 

Mart, Not that I know. 

Duke. No ? you say your husband. 201 

Mari Why, just, my lord, and that is 
Angelo, 
Q Who thinks he knows that he ne'er knew my 

body. 
But knows he thinks that he knows Isabel's.] 

Ang. This is a strange abuse.' Let's see 
thy face. 

Afari. My husband bids me; now I will 
unmask. [ Unveils. 

This is that face, thou cruel Angelo, 
Which once thou swor'st was worth the looking 
on; 208 

This is the hand which, with a vow'd contr&ct, 
Was fast belock'd in thine; this is the body 
That took away the match from Isabel, 
And did supply thee at thy garden-house^ 
In her imagin'd person. 

Duke. Know you this woman? 

Lucio. [Behind chair"] Carnally, she says. 

Duke. Sirrah, no more! 

Lucio. Enough, my lord. [Ooes to Peter. 

Ang. My lord, I must confess I know this 
woman: 
And five years since there was some speech of 

marriage 
Betwixt myself and her; which was broke off, 
Partly for that her promised proportions* 

* AlntM, deception, delusion. 

* Oarden-hotue, ■ummer-house. 

« Propmrtiom, sbaret of real and personal estate, te. 
marriage portion. 
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Game short of composition;^ but in chief 220 
For that her reputation was disvalued 
In levity: since which time of five years 
I never spake with her, saw her, nor heard 

from her, 
Upon my faith and honour. 

MarL [Kneeling] Noble prince, 

As there comes light from heaven and words 

from breath. 
As there is sense in truth and truth in virtue, 
I am affianc'd this man's wife as strongly 
As words could make up vows: [and, my 

good lord, 

I But Tuesday night last gone in 's garden-house 
^ He knew me as a wife. 3 As this is true, 230 
Let me in safety raise me from my knees; 
Or else for ever be confixed* here, 
A marble monument! [Rises, 

Ang. [Starting up] I did but smile till now: 
Now, good my lord, give me the scope of 

justice; 
My patience here is touched. I do perceive 
These poor informal ^ women are no more 
But instruments of some more mightier mem- 
ber 
That sets them on: let me have way, my lord. 
To find this practice out. 

Did-e. Ay, with my heart; 

And punish them to your height of pleasure. 

[Rises. 
Thou foolish friar, and thou pernicious woman, 
Comp4ct* with her that's gone, think'st thou 

thy oaths, 242 

Though they would swear down each particular 

saint, 
Were testimonies against his worth and credit. 
That's seal'd in approbation? You, Lord 

Escalus, 
Sit with my cousin; lend him your kind pains 
To find out this abuse, whence 't is deriv'd. 
There is another friar that set them on; 
Let him be sent for. 
Fri. P. Would he were here, my lord! for 

he, indeed, 250 

Hath set the women on to this complaint: 
Your provost knows the place where he abides. 
And he may fetch him. 



1 Composition, agreement, 
s Informal, insane. 
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s Confixed, fixed. 
* Compdet, leagued. 



Ihike. Go do it instantly. 

[Ejcit ProvosL 
And you, my noble and well- warranted cousin^ 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth. 
Do with your injuries as seems you best. 
In any chastisement: I for a while will leave 
you; 256 

But stir not you till you have well determin'd 
Upon these slanderers. 

EsoaL My lord, we 11 do it thoroughly. 
[Eant Duke, Angeto and Escalus tiL 
Signior Lucio, did not you say you knew that 
Friar Lodowick to be a dishonest person ? 

Lucio, Cucullusnonfacit moncuJium:^ honest 
in nothing but in his clothes; and one that 
hath spoke most villanous speeches of the doke. 

Es<xd, We shall entreat you to abide here 
till he come, and enforce them against him; 
we shall find this friar a notable fellow. 

Lucio. As any in Vienna, on my word. » 

Escal. [To an Officer] Call that same Isabel 
here once again: I would speak with her. 
[Eant Officer through city gates.] Pray yon, 
my lord, give me leave to question; you shall 
see how I'll handle her. 

\^ Lucio. Not better than he, by her own 
report 

Escal. Say you ? 

Lucio. Marry, sir, I think, if you handled | 
her privately, .she would sooner confess: pe^| 
chance, publicly, she '11 be ashamed. J 

Escal. I will go darkly to work with her. | 

Lucio. That's the way; for women are lightc 
at midnight] 2fl( 

Re-enter Officer with Isabella. 

Escal. [To Isabella] CJome on, miatre*: 
here 's a gentlewoman denies all that jc^ 
have said. 

Lucio. My lord, here comes the rawal I 
spoke of; here with the provost 

Escal. In very good time: speak not you to 
him till we call upon you. 

Lucio. Mum. 

Re-enter Provost, unth the Duke in hisfrvvr* 

habit. 

Escal. Come, sir: did you set these women 
« "The cowl does not nuke the monk.** 
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inder Lord Angelo? they have con- 
»u did. 291 

T is falae. 

How! know you where you are? 
Respect to your great place! and let 
devil 

time honoured for his burning throne! 
s the duke i 't is he should hear me 
Jc. 

The duke 's in us; and we will hear 
speak: 

Li speak justly. 

Boldly, at least. But, O, poor souls, 
u to seek the lamb here of the fox? 
jht to your redress ! Is the duke gone ? 
four cause gone too. The duke 's un- 

retort^ your manifest appeal, 
your tiial in the villain's mouth 
ere you come to accuse. 
This is the rascal ; this is he I spoke of. 
Why, thou unreverend and unhal- 
d friar, 

nough thou liast suboni'd these women 
3 this worthy man, but, in foul mouth, 
he w^itness of his proper ear, 3io 

lim villain ? and then to glance from 

ike himself, to tax him with injustice ? 
1 hence; [Officers advance] to the rack 
i him ! We '11 touse ' you 
joint, but we will know his purpose. 

DJUSt? 

Be not so hot; the duke 
more stretch this finger of mine than he 
k his own : his subject am I not, 

provincial.^ My business in this state 
i a looker-on here in Vienna, 3i9 

have seen corruption boil and bubble 
sr-run the stew; laws for all faults, 
ts so countenanc'd, that the strong 
utes 

ce the forfeits in a barber's shop, 
[ in mock as mark. 

Slander to the state! Away with 

to priwml 

[Tico Officers approach the Duke. 

refer back. « Touse, tear. 

wU, under the Jurisdiction of this ecclesiastical 



Ang, What can you vouch against him, 
Signior Lucio? Is this the man that you did 
tell us of? 

Lucio. 'T is he, my lord. Come hither, good- 
man baldpate: do you know me? 320 
[They advance towards each other. 

Duke. I remember you, sir, by the sound of 
your voice: I met you at the prison, in the 
absence of the duke. 

Lucio. O, did you so? And do you remember 
what you said of the duke ? 

Duke. Most notedly, sir. 

Lticio. Do you so, sir? And was the duke 
a fleshmonger, a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reported him to be ? ass 

Duke. You must, sir, change persons with 
me, ere you make that my report: you, indeed^ 
spoke so of him; and much more, much worse. 

Lucio. O thou damnable fellow! Did not I 
pluck thee by the nose for thy speeches? 

Duke. I protest I love the duke as I love 
myself. 

Aiiff. Hark, how the villain would close* 
now, after his treasonable abuses ! 

Escal. Such a fellow is not to be talked 
withal. Away with him to prison! Where 
is the provost? [Provost advaiices.l Away 
with him to prison! lay bolts enough upon 
him: let him speak no more. Away with 
those giglots^ too, and with the other confed- 
erate comjianion! 

[Officers advance to seize Isabella and 
Mariana. The Provost arrests the 
Duke. 

Duke. [To Provost] Stay, sir; stay awhile. 

Ang. What, resists he ? Help him, Lucio. 

Lucio. Come, sir; come, sir; come, sir; foh, 
sir I Why, you bald-pated, lying rascal, you 
must be hooded, must you ? Show your knave's 
visage, with a pox to you! show your sheep- 
biting face, and be hanged an hour! Will't 
not o£f? 3«o 

[Pulls of thefriat^s hood, and discovers 
the Duke. Angelo and Escalus start 
up from their seats. Lucio steps back 
amazed. 

Duke. Thou art the first knave that e'er 
mad'st a duke. 

* Close, come to an agreement, make reparation. 

* Oiglott, wantons. 
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Firat, provost, let me bail these gentle three. 
[Ojpcw* reUtue liahdla and Mariana. 
Lueio U iteeUiag away. 
{To Lucio] Sneak not away, sir; for the friar 

aiid you 
Must have a vord anon. Lay hold on him. 
[O^env leiie Lucio and bring hitn boot. 



Ludo. This may prove vorse than hanging. 
thite. [To Etad«M'\ What you have spokt 
I pardon: sit you down: 
We 'U borrow place of him. [To J njrfo] Sir, 
by your leave. 

[Taixt Angelo't chair. Ete^m* lib. 
Hast thou or word, or wit, or impudence. 
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That yet can do thee office?' If thou hast, 
Kely u[>oii it till my tale be heard, STO 

And hold no longer out. 

^11^. O my dread lord, 

I should be guiltier than my guiltiness. 
To think I can be undiscemible, 
When I perceive your grace, like power divine, 
Hath look'd upon my passes.' Then, good 

prince. 
No longer session hold upon my shame, 
But let my trial be mine own coufesaion: 
Immediate sentence then, and sequent death, 
Is all the grace I beg. 

Date. Come hither, Mariana. 

[ifariana advance*. 

Say, wast thou e'er contracted to this woman} 



1 Do Ihte ogta. 



K^edlDS 



A7tg. I was, my lord. W 

Duke. Oo take her hence, and many btf 
instantly. [Angelft goei to Marimo. 

Do you the office, friar; which consummsU^ 
Betum him here again. Go with him, prom* 
[Exetint A iigelo, Mariana, Friar P^«, 
and Provo*t through the dig gatA 
E»cal. My lord, T am more amaz'd it hii 
dishonour 
Than at the strangeness of it 
Dule. Come hither, I«W 

[Dale and Etailiu n*- 
[Your friar is now your prince: iwl«asth«> 
Advertising' and holy to your business. 
Not clianging heart with habit. I am still 
Attorney'd at your service.] 

• AdPtrtUitit. it. MilttlPB with coanwl 
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I9ab. Oy give me pardon, 

hat I, your vaasal, have employed and pain'd^ 
our unknown sovereignty! 

Duke, You are pardoned, Isabel: 

jid now, dear maid, be you as free to us. 
our brother's death, I know, sitsat your heart; 
jid you may marvel why I obecur'd myself, 
abouring to save his life, and would not rather 
[ake raah remonstrance^ of my hidden power 
han let him so be lost. O most kind maid, 
t was the swift celerity of his death, 
Hiich I did think with slower foot came on, 
hat brain'd my purpose. But peace be with 
him! 401 

hat life is better life, past fearing death, 
ban that which lives to fear: make it your 

oomfort, 
yhufipf is your brother. 

I do, my lord. 

AiroxLO, Mariana, Friar Peter, 
and Provost. 

• 

iMsL For this new-married man, approach- 
.inghere, 

rhoae salt' imagination yet hath wrong'd 
'our well-defended honour, you must pardon 
or Mariana's sake: but as he adjudg'd your 

brother, — 
leing criminal, in double violation 
f sacred chastity, and of promise-breach 4io 
"hereon dependent, for your brother's life, — 
lie very mercy of the law cries out 
Most audible, even from his proper tongue,^ 
'An Angelo for Claudio, death for death!" 
Isste still pays haste, and leisure answers 

leisure; 
Like doth quit like, and measure still for 

HEASURE. 

[Then, Angelo, thy fault 's thus manifested; 
;Whicb, though thou wouldst deny, denies thee 
! vantage.] 

^e do condemn thee to the very block 
^ere Claudio stoop'd to death, and with 
like haste. 420 

Away with him! 

[Officers advance and stand hy AngMs 
side. 

1 PtUn'd^ pat to labour. 

s Remorutranee^ demonitration. 

* Salt, hutfaL 



Mart, [I O my most gracious lord, | 

I hope you will not mock me with a husband. ! 

Dul-e. It is your husband mock'd you with ! 
a husband. 
Consenting to the safeguard of your honour, \ 
I thought your marriage fit; else imputation,! 
For that he knew you, might reproach your life, 
And choke your good to come: for his pos-! 

sessions, 
Although by confutation^ they are ours, 
We do instate and widow you withal. 
To buy you a better husband.] 

Mari. O my dear lord, 

I crave no other, nor no better man. 431 

Duke. Never crave him; we are definitive.* 

Ifari. [Kneelmg] Gentle my liege, — 

Dui-e. You do but lose your labour. 

Away with him to death! \^[To Lucio] Now, 
sir, to you.] 

[Officers about to remove Angelo. 

Mari. O my good lord! Sweet Isabel, take 
my part; 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come 
I '11 lend you all my life to do you service. 

Ihd'e. Against all sense you do im^xSrtuue 
her: 
Should she kneel down in mercy of this fact. 
Her brother's ghost his paved bed would break. 
And take her hence in horror. 

Mari. Isabel, 441 

Sweet Isabel, do yet but kneel by me; 
Hold up your hands, say nothing; I '11 speak 

all. 
They say, best men are moulded out of faults; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad: so may my husband. 
O Isabel, will you not lend a knee ? 

Duke. He dies for Claudio's death. 

Isab. [Kneeling'] Most bounteous sir, 

Look, if it please you, on this man condemn'd. 
As if my brother liv'd. I partly think 450 
A due sincerity govem'd his deeds. 
Till he did look on me: since it is so. 
Let him not die. My brother had but justice. 
In that he did the thing for which he died: 
For Angelo, 

His act did not o'ertake his bad intent, 
And must be buried but as an intent 



* Confutation^ convicUoiL 



* Definitive, retolred. 
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ACT V. Scene 1, 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 



That perish'd by the way: thoughts are no 

subjects, 
Intents but merely thoughts. 

Mari. Merely, my lord. 

DvJce. Your suit's unprofitable; stand up, 
I say. [Mariana and Isabella rise. 

I have bethought me of another fault. 461 
Provost, how came it Claudio was beheaded 
At an unusual hour? 

Frov. It was commanded so. 

Diike. Had you a special warrant for the deed? 

Frov, No, my good lord; it was by private 
message. 

Duke. For which I do discharge you of your 
office: 
Give up your keys. 

Frov. Pardon me, noble lord: 

I thought it was a fault, but knew it not; 
Yet did repent me, after more advice:* 469 
For testimony whereof, one in the prison, 
That should by private order else have died, 
I have reserved alive. 

Jhike. What's he? 

Frov. His name is Bamardine. 

Ihike. I would thou hadst done so by Claudio. 
Go fetch him hither; let me look upon him. 
[Krit Frovost. Duke talks apart 
with Isabella. 

Escal. I am sorry, one so learned and so wise 
As you, Lord Angelo, have still appear'd, 
Should slip so grossly, both in the heat of blood. 
And lack of temper'd judgment Jifterward. 

Ang. I am sorry that such sorrow I procure: 
And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart 
That I crave death more willingly than mercy; 
T is my deserving, and I do entreat it. 482 

Re-enter from tJve ciiy^ Provost, 'with Barnar- 
DiNE, Claudio muffledy and Juliet. 

Duke. Which is that Bamardine? 

Frov. This, my lord. 

Duke. There was a friar told me of this man. 
Sirrah, thou art said to have a stubborn soul, 
Tliat apprehends no further than this world. 
And squar'st thy life according. Thou'rt 

condemn'd: 
But, for those earthly faults, I quit them all; 
And pitiy thee take this merey to provide 



1 Advice, consideration. 
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For better times to come. Friar, advise him; 

I leave him to your hand. [Exeunt Bamardine 

and Friar into the city.'] What muffled 

fellow's that? 49i 

Frov. This is another prisoner that I sav'd. 

Who should have died when Claudio lost his 

head; 
As like almost to Claudio as himself. 

[Begins to unmuffle ClauduK 
DvJce. [To Isabella] If he be like your bro- 
ther, for his sake 
Is he pardon'd, — [Claudio discovers himself to 
Isabella — she rushes into his armSy and then 
kneels to Angelo, — ] and, for y6ur lovely 
sake; 
Give me your hand, [raising her] and say you 

will be mine. 
He is my brother too: [taking Claudio^s handl 

but fitter time for that. 
By this Lord Angelo perceives he 's safe; 

[Crossitig to Angdo. 
Methinks I see a quickening in his eye. v» 
Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well: 
Look that you love your wife; her worth worth 

yours. 
I find an apt remission in myself; 
And yet here 's one in place^ I cannot jiardon. 
[To Lucio] You, sirrah, that knew me for a 

fool, a coward. 
One all of luxury, an ass, a madman; 
Wherein have I so deserv'd of you, 
That you extol me thus? 

Ltudo. Faith, my lord, I spoke it but ac- 
cording to the trick. If you will hang me for 
it, you may; but I had rather it would please 
you I might be whipt. *^- 

Duke. Whipt first, sir, and hang'd after. 
Proclaim it, provost, round about the city, 
If any woman 's wrong'd by this lewd fello^r 
As I have heard him swear himself there » 

one 
Whom he begot with child, let her ap|)ear, 
And he shall marr}' her: the nuptial tiniijh^ 
Let him be whipt and hang'd. ^^* 

Lucio. [I I beseech your highness, donotmaf07 
me to a whore ! ] Your highness said even wo^> 
I made you a duke: good my lord, do not re- 
compense me in making me a cuckold. 

3 In place, present 



Cr V. Sana 1. 

Duix. Upon mine honour, tiiou shalt nuiny 

hj aUndeTS I forgive; and therewithal 
^emit th; other foif eita. Take him to prison ; 

\pffiAxri teite Lticio. 
jid see our pleasure herein executed. 
/.ucio. Marrying a, punk, my lord, is press- 
ig to death, whipping and hanging. 
Dute. Slandering a prince deserves it mo 
l^Exeunt Officer* icith Litcio. 
he, Oaudio, that you wrong"*!, look you re- 

oy to you, Mariana! Love her, Angelo: 
have confess'd her, and I know her virtue, 
hanks, good friend Eecalus, for thy much 
goodness: 
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There's more behind that is more gratulate.' 
Thanks, provost, for thy care and secrecy: 
We shall employ thee in a. worthier place. 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
The head of Kagozine tor Claudio'a: 
The offence puxdoiis itself. Dear Isabel, mo 
\TaL'iiig her hand and tUting it. 
I have a motion much imports your good; 
Whereto if you '11 a willing ear incline, 
What's mine is yours, and what ia yours is 

So, bring us to our palace; where well show 

What 's yet behind, that 's meet you all should 

know. [£revnt. 

1 QraiiUau. gniitjiag. 




NOTES TO MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



ACT I. Scene 1. 

1. Line 6: Sinee I am put to itnotr.— Compare Cymbe- 
line, iL 8. 110: 

You /tit me to fofi^ a Udy's aunnen. 

2. Line 6: the lists qfcUl advice; i.e. the UmUe, Com- 
pure I. Henry IV. It. 1. 61, 62: 

The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fonunes. 

3. Lines 7-10: 

then no more remaine 

But that, to your euffieieticy, a» your worth ia eUtte, 
And let them tpork. 

lliis clause in the Duke's first sentence has proved a more 
awkward stumbling-block to commentators than almost 
any passage in Shakespeare. The Cambridge editors chron- 
icle twelve conjectural emendations in their foot-note, and 
five others in the supplementary notes at the end of the 
play. It has been proved, however, by the Old-Spelling edi- 
tors that the lines as they stand are capable of explanation 
—an explanation, it is true, which leaves the whole pas- 
sage (lines 3-9) an example of the most contorted and 
arbitrary syntax. I give their note: "The words 'my 
strength' include (1) the Duke's science, his knowledge 
of the properties of government ; (2) his ducal authority, 
which is his sole prerogative. ' Your owne science,' he 
says to Escalus, 'exceedes in that' (in that province of 
my strength which embraces my administratiTe skiU) 
all that my 'aduice' (counsel) can give you. 'Then.' 
he continues, 'no more remaines (is needful) bnt that 
(my strength per se, which is mine alone) to your suffi- 
ciency ' (legal science), — your 'worth' (character and 
rank) making you fit for the post,— and you may hence- 
forth let 'them' (your prior sufficiency and my now de- 
puted power) work together." 

[This explanation of the Old-Spelling editors seems to 
me quite as involved and obscure as the text which it pro- 
fesses to explain. It is evident that the text is corrupt, 
probably through there having been some interlineation 
in the MS. from which it was printed; nor can I believe 
that Shakespeare would have wished such a hideously 
unrhythmical verse as line 8 to be spoken by any actor. 
If by my strength the Duke means "my power," or "my 
authority." we may imagine that the passage stood some- 
thing Uke this: 

then no more remains 
But that [i.t. tny strtngm\ to add to your sufficiency. 
And, as your worth is able, let them work. 

The rest of line 9, The nature of our people, would then 
form an imperfect line by itself.— F. A. M.] 

4. Line 11: the terms.— "Temu mean the technical 
language of the courts. An old book called Les Termee 
de la Ley (written in Henry the Eighth's time) was in 
Shakespeare's days, and is now, the accidence of young 
students in the law" (Blackstone). 
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6. Line 18: wiih tpeeial soul.— This metaphorical me of 
totU (meaning preference or regard) may be compared with 
a similar use of the word in The Tempest, ilL 1. 42-46: 

for several virtues 
Have I Uk'd several women ; never any 
With so full /M*/. but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest gncc she ow'd 
And put It to the foiL 

S. Line 81: proper; le. propriut, peculiar to <»ie's selL 
Compare Timon, L 2. 106, 107: "what better or ptopenr 
can we call our own than the riches of our friends?" sod 
below, in this play, v. 1. 110: " Faults j^roper to himsell" 

7. Line 41: uee.—Ute was in Shakespeare's time aci» 

tomary word for interest. Compare Venus and Adooii^ 

768: 

But gold that 's put to ust more gold begets. 

a Lines 41, 42: 

But I do bend my speech 

To one that can my part in him advertise. 

The Duke has been giving Angelo advice; he now bresb 

off, intimating gracefully that, after all, he is speakhic to 

one who can instruct him in such matters. 

9. Line 43: Hold, ther^ort, Angelo.— ThiB is gensfsUIr 
supposed to be spoken by the Duke as he hands his ooo- 
mission to Angelo. Grant White conjectures that a ptrt 
of the line is lost, and he restores it thus: 

Hold therefore, Angelo, our place and power; 

basing his guess on L S. 11-13 below: 

I have deBver'd to Lord Angelo . . . 
My absolute >^iMr and /tact here in Vienna. 

But this is juggling with the text, not editing. Dyei 
quotes Oifford, on the words "Hold thee, drunkard "(in 
take the letter) in Jonson's Catiline: "There is noeipni' 
sion in the English langruage more common than flMh, 
which is to be found in almost every page of onr oU 
writers: yet the commentators on Shakespeare, with tlw 
exception of Steevens, who speaks donbtfully on the nb> 
ject, misunderstand it altogether. In Measure for Mas* 
sure, the Duke, on producing Angelo's commission, mjk 
'Hold, therefore, Angelo'" (Jonson's Woiln, vol tr. | 
p. 847). I 

10. Lines 46. 46: 

Mortality and msrey in Vienna 

Live in thy tonffue ajui heart 
Douce rightly emphasizes the importance of these wordi 
—"the privilege of exercising mercy," conferred by tiM 
Duke upon his deputy. See also lines 65-67 below: 

your scope b as mine own. 
So to enforce or quniify ^e laws 
As to your soul seems good. 

The Duke thus renders it impossible for Angelo to mski 
the excuse— such as it would be— that hit inatnictlaBi 
were precise and wlthont margin of mercy. 
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NOTES TO MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



ACT I. Scene 2. 



I: We have with a LKAVBN'D and prepared 
uvened choice is explaine<l by Johnson m one 
Ml u loon u it fell into the imagination, but 
rork long in the mind." The metaphor may 
re thia meaning, as leaven or yeast does take 
to ferment; but may it not mean as well, or 
ily, that the choice was based on a thorough 
ig scrutiny, as leaven works up through and 
w whole mass of dough? 

B,09: 

/ love the people, 

do not like to stage me to their eyes. 

1 again as a verb in two passages of Antony 
■a, iiL 13. 29-31: 

like enough. hi|{h-battled Ca>>ar will 

Ue Iris happiness, and be staged to the show 

lit a sworder I 

,217: 

the quick comedians 

xmporally will stage us. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

S: the thanksgiving BEFORE in^af.— Hanmer 
ind his reading, say the Cambridge editors, 
mded by the fact that in the old forms of 
1 in many colleges, and, as we are informed, 
•A Court, the prayer for peace comes always 
>Ter before, meat But as the mistake may 
sen made by Shakespeare, or else deliberately 
mouth of the ' First Gentleman.' we have not 
txV 

I: Well, there went but a pair qf shears be- 
.n expression, which may almost be termed 
>r. We are both of one piece. Steevens cites 
i Halcontent, 1004: "There goes but a paire of 
tt an emperor and the sonne of a bagge-piper; 
Ing. dressing, pressing, glossing, makes the 
Works, ToL ii. p. 270). Compare, too. Dek- 
I's Hornbook, ch. L : " there went but a pair 
eeen them." 

: as be PiLl), as thou art pil'd.— "A quibble 
d 3 peeled, stripped of hair, bald (from the 
tse). and pQed as applied to velvet, three- 
meaning the finest and costliest kind of 
)). Compare Chaucer, Prologue, line 627: 

ith skaUed browes blake. Mid /tied berd. 

'.forget to drink aSler fAe^.— That is, for fear 
Ion. 

6. 46. 4&— These lines are given by Pope to 
itleman, and there is a good deal of proba- 
mmise; still, it is only a probability: and, as 
Tb editors remark. " It is impossible to discern 
e of character in the three speakers, or to 
;ical sequence into their buffoonery. " 

: A French crown; i.e. the corona Veneris. 
Isummer Night's Dream. L 2. 99: "Some of 
erowna have no hair at all" 

: the newaC— This very likely refers to the 
ireating-sickness," which ravaged London in 



10O8» canying off about a fifth of the population. The 
war, above, may also refer to the war with Spain, which 
came to an end in the autumn of 1604. 

aO. Lines 90. 100: All houses in the suburbs qf Vienna 
mutt be pluek'd doirn.— Tyrwhitt. quite unnecessarily, as 
I take it, would read all bawdy-houses. There is no doubt 
that this is meant, but when we remember who the 
speakers were, and how much a meaning look or an extra 
accent can convey, we may well suppose that Pompey 
said merely all hotises, and that when he said houses Mrs. 
Overdone quite understood what he meant As a matter 
of fact, bouses of ill-fame were chiefiy in the suburbs. 
Compare Heywood, The Bape of Lucrece, iL 3: " Bru . . . 
he removes himself from the love of Brutus that shrinka 
from my side till we have had a song of all the pretty 
suburbians " (p. 194)— a prelude to Valerius' rattling song 
of Molly, Nelly, Betty, Dolly, Nanny. Rachel, and Biddy. 

21. Line 116: Thomas tapster. —Douce expresses his sur- 
prise that Mrs. Overdone "should have called the clown 
by this name when it appears by his own showing that 
his name was Pompey." But of course it is a mere class- 
name, no more peculiar to one man than John Barley- 
corn or Tommy Atkins. For a contemporary instance of 
the precise alliterative form, compare Fletcher's Rollo, 
iiL 1 (end of scene), where a song, expanded from the 
Three merry men snatch, is sung by a Yeoman or "Page 
of the Cellar," a Butler, a Cook, and a Pantler. llie last 
sings: 

O man or beast, or you at least 

that wear a brow or antler. 
Prick up your ears unto the tears 

of me poor Paui the Pantler. 

22. Line 119.— The Folio after this line begins a new 
scene (Seetia Tertia) with the entrance of the Provost, Ac. 
The Collier MS. omits Juliet from the persons who enter 
here, since, if present, she is silent, and, as appears from 
Claudlo's words to Ludo, out of sight and hearing. Yet 
Pompey has Just said, "There's Madam Juliet" The 
Cambridge editors "suppose that she was following at a 
distance behind, in her anxiety for the fate of her lover. 
She appears again." they add, "as a mute personage at 
the end of the play." 

[It looks very much here as if the author had originally 
intended to make some use of Julietta or Juliet in this 
scene, but in the course of working it out had changed 
that intention. It is evident, from act ii. scene 3, that 
Juliet was arrested as well as Claudio, and that, for some 
time at any rate, she was kept "under observation." In 
the acting edition Juliet does not come on with the Pro- 
vost and Claudio; but there is no reason why she should 
not be on the stage; for it is quite clear that tlie dialogue 
between Lucio and Claudio is spoken aside. Only one 
would certainly expect, if Juliet were at that time present 
on the stage, that Claudio would have made some allu- 
sion to the fact— F. A. M.] 

23. Lines 124-127: 

Thus can the demigod Authority 
Make tu pay down for our offence by weight 
The words of heaven:— on whom it will, it wiU; 
On whom it wiil not, so; yet still 'tis just. 
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ACT I. SoeiM 2. 



NOTES TO MEASURE FOR MEASURK 



ACT 1. Seen* 1 



In the Ff. there Is no itop after teeight, and this pointing 
ii preserved in the Cambridge Shakespeare. Darenant, 
in his Law Against LoTers. gives the reading in the text, 
and he has been generally followed. He omits the neit 
two lines altogether. Dr. Roberts, ProTost of Eton, con- 
jectured that "The tocrdM of heayen" should be "The 
npord of heaven." Henley, howerer, explains the passage 
as it stands, by an apt reference to the words in Bomans 
ix« 15, 18: "For He saith to Moses, I will have mercy on 
whom I wiU have mercy;" and " Therefore hath He mercy 
en tphom He will have mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth." 

21 Line 183: LOce ratt that RAvni down their proper 
bane»— Compare Macbeth, ii. 4. 28, 29: 

ThrifUew ambitioo, tliat will ravim up 
Thine own life's means ! 

and Cymbeline, L 6. 40: *'ravining first the lamb." 

25. Line 188: the MORAUTT of impritonmenL^Yt have 
mortality, an obvious misprint, rectified by Davenant, 
and adopted into the text by Bowe. 

2& Line 152: the denunciation.— Thit word, meaning 
proclamation or formal declaration ("To denounce or 
declare," Minsheu, 1017X ii only used here by Shake- 
speare. Dyce quotes from Todd's Johnson's Dictionary, 
s.v. Denunciation, "This publick and reiterated denun- 
ciation of banns before matrimony " (Hall, Cases of Con- 
science). Boyer (French Dictionary) has "To Denounce, 
V. A. (or declare) dinoncer, declarer, riffnifier,faire tavoir," 
and "Denunciation, or Denouncing, S. Dinondation, di- 
elaratUm, Signification, V Action de dhumeer, Ac" 

27. Line 154: Ordy for PROPAOATION qf a dower.— Y. 1 
has propogation, corrected to propagation by F. 2. Vari- 
ous emendations have been proposed, e.g. prorogation by 
Malone, procuration by Jackson, and preeervation by Orant 
White. Surely there is no need for any change in the 
text. Shakespeare does not use the substantive in any 
other passage; but he uses the verb to propagate three 
times, in All 's Well. ii. 1. 200: Bom. and JuL L 1. 108; 
Timon, i. 1. 67. In these three passages it certainly seems 
to have the sense of " to improve " or " to increase." Only 
once, in Pericles, i. 2. 73: 

From whence an issue I might /rc^^a/ir, 

Shakespeare uses the verb in the sense of "to beget." 
Steevens. in his note, makes the curious statement, — 
apparently on the authority of an article in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, November, 1786.— that "Propagation 
being here used to signify payment, must have its root in 
the Italian word pagare " (Var. Ed. vol. ix. p. 24X Pro- 
pagate is derived from the Latin pro, before, forward, and 
pag, the root of pango, to fix. But surely either " in- 
crease," or "bring to its maturity," is the sense which 
best suits this passage; the meaning being that Claudio 
and Juliet had not declared their marriage because her 
dower yet remained in the absolute control of her friends; 
and, till their approval was gained, the two lovers thought 
it best to hide their love in case she should lose her 
dower.— F. A.M. 

28. Line 162: Whether it be the paclt and olimpsv qf 
n^u^tfM.— Malone explains this by assuming /auZt and 
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gUmpee to be used, by the figure known as hendiadys, for 
faulty glimpee. But may not the fault of nnmeat mea 
simply the result of novelty and inexperienoe? 

29. Line 171: like uneeow^d armour.— Compan ttaOu 
and Cressida. iii. 8. 152, 168: 

Quite out of Cuhioa, Gke a rtufy maO 
In mooomental mockery. 

ao. Line 172: nineteen 2odiaet.— Clandio states here 
that the law has been in abeyance for nineteen yea^^ is 
i. 8. 21 the Duke says that he has let it slip for fourteen 
years. No satisfactory explanation of this disagreemeit 
has been found before Dr. Brinsley Nicholson's acute ssf- 
gesUon, recorded in the Old-Spelling Shakspere, thsl 
the law was made nineteen years ago, but that the dski 
has reigned only fourteen years. 

81. Line 177: tickle.— Tickle tor ticklieh is used sgsin by 
Shakespeare in II. Henry VL L 1. 215, 216: 

the state of Nonnaiidjr 
Stands on a titJUe point. 

32. Line 183: receive her approbation; i.e. enter upon Imt 
probation. Compare The Merry Devil of Edmontoi^ & * 
2. 70: 

And I must take a twelve moothk' m^^ r ot ati^ ; 

and iii. L 17.18: 

Madam, for a twelve months' mp^roUttiem 
We mean to make this trial <A our child. 

33. Line 185: in my voice; i.e. in my name. Compin 
As Yon Like It. ii 4.87: 

And in my voice most welcome shall you be. 

84. line 188: There it a PRORB and epeeehiete Oaied.-' 
Editors are much at variance as to the exact sense of At 
word prone as here used, some taking it to mean "proniiti 
ready," and others (as I think with more likelihood) u- 
derstanding it as "humble, appealing," from the aiislo0 
of prone -prostrate, as jn supplication. 

ACrr I. Scene 3. 

36. Line 2: dribblino <la7l~The sense is evident: s 
weak and ineffectual missUe. But while driMi^f^ 
be used figuratively in its modem sense, it is pertu4**' 
allusion to a driJbher in archery, i.e. , according to Steevtsa. 
one who shoots badly. 

36. Line 12: etrieture; Ce. strictness. Warburtoo pro- 
poses strict ure (une=: use, practice): a word used in PiO' 
mos and Cassandra, but not anywhere by Shakespcsn- 

37. Lines 20, 21: 

The needful bite and curbs to headstrong WBIM, 
Which for this fourteen years we have let SUP. 

This, which is the reading of the Ff., is frequently sltenA 
by editors (following Theobald) from weeds to tUeie, sal 
from slip to sleep. Mr. W. O. Stone writes me on this 
passage: "Shakespeare was careless in linking metaphon. 
I think it possible that he combined the idea of a wsU- 
bitted horse Oiterally equivalent to enforcement of lavX 
and the picture of a rank, noisome growth of weeds* 
suffered to spring up in a fair garden (literaHyequivakot 
to relaxation of law). I do not evade the difficulty by 
accepting Collins s suggestion (quoted in Schmidt's 8h. 



kCT I. Scene 3. 



NOTES TO MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



ACT I. Scene 4. 



Lex. a.v. Weed) that weed it a term ttill commonly ap- 
plied to an ill-conditioned hone; because thii term 
denotes, I believe, a weak horse; and if iceed«s horses, 
the context shows that they are figured as robust animals. 
Sleep is a specious emendation,— more consistent, no 
4loabt. with the metaphor of an old, drowsy lion,— but 
.slip = let pass, makes sense." 

38. Lines 28, 27: 



Ft. read 



in time the rod 't 
More mock'd than/ear'd. 

in time the rod 
More mock'd than fear'd. 



Tlie Cambridge editors adopt Pope's conjecture and read 
4ke rod Becomes more mock'd. The reading in the text is 
that adopted by the Old-Spelling editors, on the ground 
that becomes was not so likely to be overlooked as the 
inconspicuous 't after rod, which gives the same sense. 

SB. line SO: The baby beats the ntine.— "This allusion," 
aays Steevens, "was borrowed from an ancient print, en- 
titled The World tum'd Upside Down, where an infant is 
ttins employed." It may be questioned whether Shake- 
^»eare's powers of observation and invention were ever 
at so low a zero as to oblige him to " borrow from an an- 
cient print" when he wanted to speak of a baby beating 
its muse. 

40. Lines 42, 43: 

Atid yet my tuiture never in the fights 
To do it slander. 

It To do 15 dander. The correction is Hanmer'o, it re- 
tering to nature. Sight instead of Jlght is adopted by 
naoy editors, after Pope. 

41. Lines 47. 48: 

How I may formally in person bear 
Like a true friar. 

flo Ff . It is almost universally altered by modem edi- 
tors, after Capell, to bear me. Fumivall and Stone read 
hear, adopting Schmidt's explanation, that it means " be- 
have." 

41 Line 61: Stands at a guard with.— This probably 
Beans, "stands on his guard against,** is careful not to 
lay himself open. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

41 Line SO: Sir, make me not your story.— This ad- 
mirable expressive phrase, perfectly obvious in meaning 
<"make me not your Jest"), has been oddly misunder- 
stood by some editors, who have altered story to " scorn," 
and eren "sport.* Compare Merry Wives, v. 6. 170, 
where Falstaff, Jeered at by his expected dupes, replies: 
** WeD, I am your theme: you have the start of me." 

44 Lines 81-8S: 

though 't is myfamUiar sin 

With maids to SEEM THE LAPWIVG and to jest, 

Tongue far from heart. 

The allusion here is probably to the lapwing's way of 
deceivhig sportsmen by running along the ground for 
•oaie distance before taking wing. Compare Comedy of 
Xrrors, !▼. i. 87, 28: 



Far from her nest the la/witig cries away: 
My heart prays for him. though my tongue do curse; 

and see note 101 on that play. 

46. Line 40: Your brother and his LOVER.— Lorer in 
Shakespeare's time was used for a woman as well as a 
man. Compare As You Like It, iU. 4. 43: " 0, that 's a 
brave man! he writes brave verses, speaks brave words, 
swears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite tra- 
verse, athwart the heart of his lover." Coles, in his Latin 
Dictionary, has: "A Lover, amator, amasius, m. amatrix, 
amasia, fem." 

46. Lines 51, 52: 

Bore many gentlemen, myself being mxe. 
In hand and hope of action. 

To bear in hand means, according to Schmidt, " to abuse 
with false pretences or appearances." Compare Much 
Ado, iv. 1. 305: " What, bear her in hand until they come 
to take hands; and then, with public accusation," dkc. 

47. Line 60: BiU doth rebate and blunt his natural 
edge.— I am indebted to Mr. Stone for the following 
note on this word: "Cotgrave (ed. 1632) has: 'Kabatre. 
To abate, deduct, defaulke, diminish, lessen, extenuate; 
remit, bate; giue or draw baeke; alto, a horse to rebate 
his euruet . . . Rabatre: m. ud. f. Rebated, bated, 
abated, deducted, defaulcated, diminished; giuen, taken, 
or drawne backe.' Under Rabattre Boyer (ed. 1729) 
has: 'Cheval qui rabat ses Courbettes de bonne grace, 
(en Termes de Menage), a Horae that rebates his curvets 
handsomely, or finely.' Amongst the senses of 'Rabattre, 
V. a. • Bellows (Fr. Diet ed. 1877) gives. • aplatir, to flatten,' 
and 'Rabattu— «,a. flattened: smoothed.' Bellows's gloss 
admits of literal application to this line— for an edge 
flattened is blunted— but I think that Cotgrave's render- 
ings—and you will observe that he uses the English re- 
bate—Are near enough; for. if an edge be abated, dimin- 
ished, or lessened, clearly it is blunted. Compare Oreene's 
Orlando Furioso: 

And what I dare. let say the Pordafrale. 

And Spaniard tell, who. mami'd with mighty fleets. 

Came to subdue their islands to my king. 

Filling our seas with stately argosies, 

Calvars and magars, hulks of burden great; 

Which Brandimart rebated from his coast, 

And sent them home ballass'd with their wealth. 

—Works, ed. Dyce. x86i, p. 90. coL a. 
This is the city of great Babylon, 
Which proud Darius was rebated from. — id. p. xoi. coL i. 

Collier wanted to read rebutted for rebated in both these 
passages. Dyce says: ' Mr. Collier is greatly mistaken: — 
the old copies are right in both passages. Greene uses 
rebcUe in the sense of beat bacAr (which Is its proper sense. 
— Fr. rebatire). So again in the first speech of the next 
play [a Looking-CHass for London and England, p. 117, 
coL 1] we find,— 

Great Jewry's God, that foQ'd stout Benhadad. 
Could not rebate the strength that Rasni brought,* &c. 

I suspect that Rolfe and Dyce are both wrong In connect- 
ing Eng. rebate with 'rebattre,' to beat back again. *Ba- 
battre ' seems to be nearer the sense requhred." Compare 
Masslnger, The Roman Actor, iv. 2 : 
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y£i»/. Only, sir, a foil. 
The point and edge rehatid, when you act. 
To do the murder— 

where the Quarto readt rebutttd. 

4a Line 88: Soon at night; i.e. "thit rery night" Com- 
pare Merry Wivea, ii. 2. 295 and 298 : " Come to me won at 
night;" II. Henry IV. v. 5. 96: "I thall be lent for 9O0n 
at night," <Skc. Better still, compare Othello, ill. 4. 19a 
Bianca asks Cassio if she shall see him " $oon at night" 
Retaming shortly afterwards she says— with evident re- 
ference to this invitation: " An yon '11 come to sapper to- 
night, you may," <frc (iv. 1. leS). 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

[The Provost, according to Ff . , is not on at the beginning 
of this scene, but is made to enter at line 82, Just before 
Angelo says, " Where is the Provost?" This isrery absurd; 
and it is much better that he should go on at the beginning 
of the scene, as marked by Capell and in the stage-direc- 
tions of the Acting Edition. 

In the arrangement of the play as acted at Drury Lane, 
1824, under Macready's management, this act is thus re- 
arranged for stage purposes. Scene 1 consists of the flrst 
part of Scene 1 as far as line 37, after which Escalus goes 
off; and the rest of the scene includes Scene 2 in the text, 
commencing with the Provost's speech, line 7, to the end 
of scene. Scene 2 is the scene in the street, and contains 
nearly all that part of Scene 1 in the text from line 41 to line 
279 inclusive. Elbow enters with his halbert and two con- 
stables having hold of Pompey and Froth; Escalus enters 
with two apparitors immediately after Elbow's speech; 
and the scene continues much as in the text, with a few 
omissions, including the part of the Justice, which is of 
course unnecessary. Scene 3 is omitted altogether; the 
third scene being identical with Scene 4 of the text.— 

F. A.M.] 

48. Line 2: to /ear; i.e. to affright Used transitively 

several times in Shakespeare, e.g. Merchant of Venice, 

iL 1. 8. 9: 

I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 

lidAh/tar'd the valiant. 

60. Line 8: Let but your honotir KNOW.— Johnson re- 
marks: "To know is here to examine, to take cognizance. 
So in A Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. C7. 68: 

Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires ; 
Knew o( your youth, examine well your blood." 

51. Line 12: OUR blood.— So Ff. It is quite possible 
that this reading may be right, our meaning "our com- 
mon blood," and so I let it stand; but few emendations 
seem more reasonable and self-Justified than that of Da- 
venant's, adopted by Rowe, and followed by most editors 
—your. Mr. Stone suggests that "by exchanging your 
for our, when using a word which might have a general 
application to human frailty, Escalus avoided a too per- 
sonal reference in a supposititious case. " 

52. Line 22: what knove fAe law, Ac. — Ff. tc?ULt knowet 
the Lateen. 

53. Line 23: 'Tit rery PREONAMT. — Compare Cymbe- 
line, iv. 2. 325: "O, 'tis pregnant, pregnant!" That is, 
"it i* clearly evident" 
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64. line 28: Fob 1 have had tueh /auU9.-~For^fQt 
that, i.e. because; often osed by Shakaapeare. Oonipm 
Aa You like It iiL 2. 188, 184: 

Why should thb a desert bet 
/Vr it is unpeopled t No. 

66. Lines 89, 40: 

Some run from BREAKS qf ice, and answer turn*; 
And aotns condemned /or a/auU aloiw. 

Ft. read brake$. This, following the Old-Spelling wUtoa 
I take to be merely a variant of brtakt. The foHowlif 
is their note, given at the end of the play: *' The tbouikt 
uppermost in Escalus's mind is the cafNriciooa manner la 
which punishment is inflicted. He compares lhi% S9> 
parently, to the luck which enables some to clear dai* 
gerous ground in the ice, but his metaphor is abnpOj 
abandoned with the words and answer none, Ac Tto 
form braket occurs in the epilogue of Marston and Web- 
ster's Malcontent, 1604, where braket evidently metis 
breakt, ftawt; not ^ Steevens supposed, brake-Jtm 
which grows on uncultivated ground: 

Then let not too severe an eye per\ue 
The slighter bruku c€ our reform^ Muse, 
Who could herself herself of faults detect. 
But that she knows 't is easy to correct. 
Thouifh some men's labour, ^c." 

[This is one of the most difficult passages in the plsj, 
and marked with a dagger by the Globe edd. Steevos 
has a long and very interesting note, in the first pait of 
which he explains the text thus: " Some run away fraa 
danger, and stay to answer none of their faults, wkQit 
others are condemned only on account of a single frailty'' 
(Var. Ed. vol. ix. p. 43), taking breakt to have the sssw 
meaning as that given above; but in the subsequent psii 
of his note he produces very strong instances of the xm 
of the word break in the sense of "a machine for torture,* 
and if it has that meaning, we must adopt the emendstioa 
flrst given by Bowe and read ' * brakes of vice. " This «!• 
adopted also by Malone, who followed Bowe chiefly m 
the ground that the words answer none, i.e. "are aot 
called to account by their conscience," show that tkt 
"brakes of vice" evidently here mean "engines of tor- 
ture." Brake originally meant a kind of severe bit, used 
for refractory horses, and also a contrivance, used by 
farriers to confine the legs of horses while they were 
being shod. I confess that to me the reading of the text 
is eminently unsatisfactory, though, no doubt, the ex- 
planation quoted above makes some sense of it 1 csa- 
not see the slightest connection between the idea of 
running from a dangerous place on ice, and the w(ffds 
answer fume; nor does the ice metaphor seem to roe to flt 
in at all with the rest of the passage. It may l>e that «e 
should regard these two lines as l)eing merely the sketdi 
of some speech which Shakespeare intended to wiitt; 
but against that theory we must set the fact that the tw» 
lines are supposed to form part of a rh)*ming quatrsin, 
such as we come across occasionally in blank verse scenca 
(e.g. in Much Ado, iv. 1. 253-256X Such passages generslly 
contain some very sententious expressiona It is wortk 
noting that line 38 is printed in F. 1 in iUUcs, as if Ik 
were a quotation, which very possilily it is. In the Qaarto 
of Uamlet, 1003. many of the lines of the speech of CoramMa 
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to Laertes in act i. bc. 8 are printed with 
ommas before tbem; and, in the Quarto of 1604, 
me of the lines in the speech of Polonius to 
re so marked, three of the lines in the speech 
s are. This rhymed quatrain, spoken by Es- 
t probably meant to embody some well-known 
|ms: and therefore the reading "brakes of vice " 
me more suitable to the context; especially as 
lendation iuTolves such a very slight alteration 
ct, and the misprint of ies for vice is one very 
have occurred. I should take bmkee to mean 

much " engines of torture" as " means for re- 
Tice," the general sense of the line being, "some 
»m all restraints of vice and yet have to aiittcer 
' while some are condemned for a single fault 

hare expected, in line 40, " for mie fault alone; " 
ith<Mr seems to have purposely avoided that be- 

wonld have rhymed to tione at the end of the 
llise.— F. A.M.] 

9 54 : precite vUlaine.—BoUe well remarks on 
) means of course that they are precisely or lit- 
ains; but, as Clarke notes, the word gives the 
n of 'strict, severely moral,' as in L a 50 above: 
Selo is i^reciM.'" 

\9l:he't out at elbow. — This, as Clarke observes, 
at the constable's threadbare coat, and at his 
rtled and put out by Angelo's peremptory repe- 
lianame." 

1 08: FAECEL-batPd. — Parcel for part is again 
tiakespeare in II. Henry IV. ii. l. 04: "Thou didst 
me upon a parcet-gilt goblet." It is met with 
qnently in the dramatic literature of the period. 
Day, Humour out of Breath, i. 1. 58-60: 

rister would make a rare beggar. 

ne. ibe *s paral poet, parcel fiddler already ; and they 

iam three fxuts in one. 

Be 09 and 75: detest.— The same blundering use 
^or proteet or cUtett is given to Mrs. Quickly in 
ives, L 4. 160: "but, I detest, an honest maid as 
e bread." 

1 02: steu^d pntnet.—A dish proverbial in Eliza- 
terature for its prevalence in brothels. It is 
to by Shakespeare in Merry Wives, i. 1. 206; I. 
. ill. 3. 128; and II. Henry IV. ii. 4. 150. 

» 97: China dishes.— ** A China dish, in the age 
ipeare, must have been such an uncommon 
it the Clown's exemption of it, as no utensil in 
common brothel, is a striking circumstance in 
1 and tautological deposition " (SteevensX 

9 183: the Bunch qf Orapes.— The practice of 
nes to particular rooms in an inn seems to have 
mon. Compare I. Henry IV. iL 4. 30: "Score a 
astard in the Half -moon; " and see the London 
L 2, where Sir Lancelot, stopping at the Oeorge, 
ing, says: "This room shall serve;" and having 
9rder to the drawer for a pint of sack, the drawer 
ites, " A quart of sack in the Three Tuns" (ed. 
E, p. 229). According to the Return of a Jury 
-. V. 



to a Writ of Elegit, 7 May. 43 Eliz., there was, in the 
Tabard, Southwark, " una alia camera vocata the JUncer 
de Luce" (Hall's Society in the Elizabethan Age, 2nd ed, 
appendix, p. 162). 

63. Line 180: Justice or /niguity^— Escalus is of course- 
referring to Elbow and Pompey. Ritson thinks that by 
Iniquity is meant the old Vice of the Moralities. Com* 
pare Richard IIL iiL 1. 82, 83: 

Thus, like the formal Vice, tniqnUy, 
I moraliae two meanings in one word ; 

and see note 305 to that play. 

61 Line 200: thou art to continue. —Steeyenu suggests 
that Elbow, misinterpreting the language of Escalus, 
supposes that the Clown is to continue in confinement 

66. Line 215: they tDiU draw you.—"I>ratp has here a 
cluster of senses. As it refers to the tapster, it signifies 
to drain, to empty; as it is related to ?ULng ['they will draw 
you, Master Froth, and you will hang them '], it means 
to be conveyed to execution on a hurdle " (JohnsonX In 
Froth's reply, draum in is probably equivalent to "taken 
in." 

66. Line 228: the greatest thing about you. — An allusion,, 
it is generally supposed, to the "monstrous hose," as an 
old ballad calls them, or ridiculously large breeches, 
which were worn in the early part of Elizabeth's reign. 
See the lengthy note in the Variorum Shakespeare on this 
passage; and compare Romeo and Juliet, note 89. 

67. Line 256: a bay.— Usually taken to mean the archi- 
tectural term bay; i.e., according to Johnson, "the space 
between the main beams of the roof;" according to Dyce, 
a term used "in reference to the frontage." Boyer, in 
his French Dictionary, has "Bay or empty Place in 
Masonry for a Door or Window." Coles (Lat Diet.) has 
"A bay of building, Mensura viginti qtutttior pedum.'" 
Fumivall and Stone suggest " a partitioned space, box." 

[Pope's most obvious emendation day for bay may be 
noticed, only because it is so obvious, and because Pompey, 
cceteris paribus, would be more likely to talk about " three 
pence a day" for a house than "three pence a bay," even 
were it, as Jonson says, a conunon term in many parts of 
England. It certainly would be more satisfactory if the 
commentators could have found any instance of bay being 
used distinctly as part of a house, and not, as in the only 
passage quoted by Steevens, as a term of measurement. 
If one could come across such an expression, for instance, 
as '^a house with many bays in it" in any work of Shake- 
speare's time; or if we could discover any evidence of 
such a phrase so used in the vernacular, it would relieve 
one of the doubt which every editor roust now feel that 
such an extremely common misprint of b for d may be 
really the only ground for admitting into the text what 
is a highly characteristic expression, and one which we 
certainly should not wish to get rid of for the sake of 
so ordinary a phrase as "three pence a day." Perhaps 
Pompey here only means by bay a room.— F. A. M.] 

68. Line 275: TOUR readiness. —Ft. THE readinesse; an 
evident misprint of the common contraction y (your), 
whicli was taken for y* (the). The emendation is Pope's. 
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6B. Lines 291, 202: 

Just. Eleven, tir. 

Eecal. / pray you home to dinner with me. 

Solfe cites Harrison's Description of England, ed. Fnmi- 
rail. p. 166: "With vs the nobilitie. gentrie, and studenU. 
•doo ordiuarilie go to dinner at eleuen before noone, and 
to supper at flue, or between flue and six at aftemoone. 
The merchants dine and sup seldome before twelue at 
noone, and six at night especiallle in London. The hus- 
bandmen dine also at high noone as they call it, and sup 
at seuen or eight: but out of the tearme in our vniuersi- 
4ies the scholars dine at ten." 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

70. Line 4: He hath but at offended in a dream/— Grant 
IVhite reads. He hath offended biU at in a dream— that 
being of course the sense; but why change? The l>eauty 
•of the line is gone, and I scarcely see that it is even 
made appreciably clearer. 

71. Line 40: To fine the /aulte lehoge FINE stands in 
record. —Fine, both as verb and noun, is several times 
used by Shakespeare in the sense of general, not neces- 
sarily of pecuniary, punishment. It is used again in 
iiL 1. 114, 115: 

Why would he for the tnomentaty trick 
Be perdu rablyyfn'i// 

Compare Coriolanus, v. 6. 64, 65: 

What faults he made before the last, I think 
Might have found eaiyjints. 

72. Line 53: But might you do 't. — Might you may be 
merely a transposition of you might, perhaps for the 
sake of euphony. [In the Cambridge Shakespeare the 
passage is printed with a full stop at the end of the speech; 
l>ut Ff. all agree in printing the sentence with a note of 
interrogation at the end after Aim. Walker (Critical Ex- 
amination. Ac, vol. ii. p. 250) suggested the emendation: 
^'But you might do't," which the Cambridge editors 
•should certainly have adopted if they altered the punc- 
tuation of the Ff. If the line is to be spoken as printed 
in the text it must be spoken as a question, or it would 
not be intelligible to the audience. I cannot see any 
reason why the author should not have written "But you 
might do't," if he did not mean Isabella to ask a ques- 
tion. The fact that this sentence begins, like that above 
in line 51. with But makes it probable that, like that also, 
it is intended to be interrogative. On the other hand 
Dyce, who adopts Walker's emendation and does away 
with the note of interrogation, points to Isabella's speech 
above (line 49): 

Yes; I do think that ^au tnight pardon him. 
— F. A. M.] 

73. Line 58: May call it BACK again. Well, believe this. 
—V. 1 reads may ecUl it againe;—back, which improves 
alike metre and sense, was added in F. 2. 

WeU, believe this, the reading of the F., is altered by 
Theobald to WeU believe this (i.e. " be thoroughly assured 
of this "). and the reading is adopted by some editors. It 
is a very good reading, but the F. is, to say the least, 
quite as good, and I think better. 
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74. Line 76: 1/ He, which is the TOP or JUDOMEST.— 
Dyce quotes from Dante, Purgatorio. tL 87: 

Che a'ma digiudidt noo i avaOa ; 

precisely the same phrase, top (/ juidiigm€nlL Hie word 
top is often used by Shakespeare to expreaa the hjghwt 
point: compare the Tempest, VA. L 88: " the top <rf ad- 
miration;" King John. iv. 8. 46-47: 

This is the very /«/. 
The height, the crest, or crest unto tlie cre«. 
Of murder's arms. 

75. Line 79: Like man new made; i.e. in Johnaoii's eoa- 
mon-sense phrase, " You would be quite another man." 
I think the references made by some commentaton to 
Adam (as the man new made) are rather far-fetched. 

[Most certainly I cannot see what Adam has to do with 
it; but may not new made here have the scriptoral i 
of "regenerated?" Shakespeare is in a decidedly 
logical vein of mind in this speech, and it is natursl, 
having Just spoken of the effect of the RedempCioa, bt 
should have in his mind "regeneration,'* such asourLoid 
explained to Nicodemus (John iii. 3-^).— F. A. M.] 

76. Line 90: The law hath not been dead, though it ActI 
slept— Holt White compares the maxim in law, Dormkut 
aliquando leges, moriuntur nunquam. 

77. Line 9i: 1/ the first that did the edict infriM§s- 
Several emendations of this line have been p gb p ose i 
where none is needed. It is one of thoee lines, so *•• 
quent in Shakespeare, and so ruthlessly handled by Mi 
editors, where the first unaccented half of the flist foolfe 
wanting. If we remember this — making sufflcient paaH 
on the first word to make it accentually equal to tm 
syllable— and lay the accent of edict on the secomd qA- 
lable (as Shakespeare does whenever the measure reqiim 
it), we shall see that the line is strictly rhythmical sad 
very expressive in its solemn slowness. [This is all qaite 
true as far as the study is concerned, but no actor 
could speak the line, as it stands, with any effect Of Uw 
various emendations suggested, the best perhaps is thst 
of Capell's: "If he the first," and Grant White's: "If 
but the first." Davenaut altered the line to"If A««M 
first" Shakespeare is very fond of the phrase " If tkst," 
and it is quite possible that he first wrote " If ttc( the 
first;" but, seeing he had too many that* in the sentence 
struck out the that after If. Certainly, for stage pll^ 
poses, the words // and first require to be emphssixei 
The emendation that would transpose the position i»f tbe 
last three words and read *' infringe the idiet," mskinf 
the line end with a trochee, are. I think, much lesi pn>- 
bable. Out of eight passages in verse in which Shskt* 
speare uses the word edict, including this one, it ^ 
accented five times on the second syllable.— F. A. x.] 

78. Lines 94, 95: 

and, like a prophet. 
Looks in a glass. 

An allusion to the beryl-stone, in which it was •np|K*><^ 
that the future might be seen, and the alMeiit bmo^^ 
before the eyes. This picturesque superstition hat b*«» 
often utilized in romances and poems; the Istest ano 
greatest instance being Roasetti's ballad, "Rose Msiy-" 

79. Line 99: Bxtt, BRB they live, to end.—Tt print hd^t. 
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mUpiint, though the Old-Spelling editors 
there to it The correction was introduced 

12: petting.— Pelting, in the lente of paltry, 
nl times by Shakespeare {e.g. Lear, ii. 3. 18: 
ng Tillages"); and Steepens quotes the phrase 
ide" from Lyly's Mother Bombie (1594), iv. 2. 
runs: " If thou be a good hackneyman, take 
e bonds for the payment, thou knowest we 
ome children, and will not shrinke the citie 
Jade" (Works, voL iL p. 128). 

lU. 114: 

dd tue his heaven /or thunder; 

king but thunder. Merei/ul Heaven ! 

;ed these lines, perhaps preferably, so as to 
'%U Heaven! in a line to itself. 

22: Ai MAKES the angelt tpeep.—So Ff., usu- 
to the modem grammatical make. But such 
IS are not uncommon in Shakespeare ; comp. 
2. 118. 119. They are apparently a survival 
lem plural in -ee. In some cases the plural 
i regarded as equivalent, in thought, to the 

M: We eannot veigh our brother with ouru{f. 
'^ as might be supposed at first sight, a refer- 
eUa's to her own brother, but a general state- 
rother meaning "our fellow-man," whom she 
inot weigh as we should, impartially, with 
isaing on each an equal judgment 

32: Art avis'd o' thatf—Avised is used several 
skespeare in the same sense as here (i.e. ad- 
); e.g. Merry Wives, i. 4. IOC: "Are you avis'd 

36: TiMt SKINS tJie cir^.— Shakespeare uses 
(II (as a verb) only here and in a very similar 
amlet, iiJ. 4. 147: "It will but «iirm and film the 
£0." In both places the verb has the mean- 
>ver with a skin;" not that which it usually 
me, vi2. " to take off the sUn." 

19: ^dtele.—TMM word appears In the Ff. as 
Iling used in Wyclif s Bible. 

M: dedicate.— This form of the participle is 

n. Henry VI. v. 2. 87, 88: 

He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-toYC. 

72: evils; i.e. privies. Used again in Henry 
t7: 

bufld their rvUs on the graves of great men. 

ftrics: "The desecration of edifices devoted 
t>y converting them to the most abject pur- 
ore, was an Eastern method of expressing 
See 2 Kings, x. 27." 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

1: the flaws.— Bere Warburton (after Dave- 
Hames, which is certainly a help to the meta- 
M pertiaps in the original text But, as John- 



son says of Warburton's emendations: " Who does not see 
(hat, upon such principles, there is no end of correction?" 

90. Lines 80-34: 

but LEST you do repent. 
As that ths sin hath brought you to this shame. 
Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not heavsn. 
Showing we would not SPARE heaven as we love it. 
But as we stand in fear. 

This passage is so broken up by parentheses that it ap- 
pears more obscure than it really is; and besides, there 
is an aposiopesis, for the sentence is not finished ; the 
meaning, however, is tolerably clear. The Duke, in his 
assumed character of spiritual adviser, wishes to impress 
upon Juliet that her repentance, to be effective, should be 
based upon the sorrow that she feels for having offended 
Ood, and not on account of the shame which her sin 
has brought upon herself. F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 read letut instead 
of lest, which is the correction of F. 4. Steevens calls it 
"a kind of negative imperative." The meaning is: "In 
case you only repent as that ( = because) the sin has brought 
you to this shame;" and then he points out that (he 
sorrow is merely selfish sorrow, llie only difficulty in 
the remainder of the passage is the expression "spare 
heaven," which may mean either, as Malone explains it, 
"spare to offend heaven," or "spare heaven (i e. God) the 
pain that sin causes to Him." Juliet interrupts the 
Duke at this point without letting him finish his advice 
in the sense above.— F. a. m. 

91. Lines 40-42: 

Must die to-morrow ! injurious love, 
ThcU respites me a life, whose very comfort 
Is still a dying horror! 

This passage is certainly very difficult to explain ; Han- 
mer's emendation law for love is a very plausible one, and 
gets rid of the difficulty in the simplest manner. The 
meaning then would be plain enough. Juliet exclaiming 
on the law which spares her life, but takes that of her 
lover. Johnson supposes Juliet to refer to the fact tha( 
her execution was respited on account of her pregnancy; 
but it does not appear that the law, so greedily revived 
by the immaculate Angelo, inflicted any penalty upon the 
woman, further than the disgrace involved in exposure. 
If we refer to scene 2 of this act (lines 16, 17): 

Dispose of her 
To tome more fitter place ; and that with speed : 

and again, lines 23-25 : 

See you the fornicatress be remor'd : 

Let her have needful, but not larish. means : 

There shall be order for 't; 

we find that Angelo does no more than direct that Juliet 
shall be taken care of till she has given birth to her 
child; but, if we refer to the story, we find that the 
penalty for the woman was that she " should ever after 
be infamously noted by the wearing of some disguised 
appareU" (Hazlitt's Shak. Lib. voL ilL pt. 1. p. 156). It is 
possible, however, that Juliet may, in this passage, refer 
to her unborn child, which should be her comfort, but 
who will now only remind her of the horrid death of her 
lover.— r. A. M. 
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ACT II. Scene 4. 

98. Line 9: Oromi fbab'd and tediotu. —So Ff. Mtny 
editors remd seared, after Hanmer. and Collier itates (hat 
tucb is actually the reading in Lord Elletmere's copy of 
the First Folio. Feared means, no doubt, Just what it 
says on the surface, for, as Johnson says, "what we go to 
with reluctance may be said to be/sar'd." 

93. Line 11: vaith froot.— This expression occurs again in 
Lear, v. 3. 301, and hoot^ in the same sense, is used several 
times by Shakespeare. The meaning, according to Schmidt, 
is "something given over," a difference of sense from bwit^ 
meaning "profit, advantage." 

94. Line VI: 'Tu not the dtvU'g erett.— This phrase is no 
doubt used ironically ; and there is nothing in the expres- 
sion so obscure as to give warrant for the two pages of 
annotation in the Variorum Shalcespeare, and the con- 
jectural emendations of Hanmer and Johnson. 

96. Line 27: The general.— TYd% word, for "the people," 
occurs twice elsewhere in Shakespeare: Hamlet, ii. 2. 467: 
"caviare to the general;" and Julius Caesar, ii. 1. 10-12: 

and, for my part, 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the gtneral. 

96. Line 63: or. —Vt and, an obvious error, corrected 
by Davenant, whose correction is adopted into the text 
by Bowe. 

97. Line 66: I Aad rather give my body than my §oul.— 
This is perhaps (? intentionally) misunderstood by Angelo; 
Isabella means, I had rather die (give my body to death) 
than thus forfeit my souL 

96. Line 75: Oreeemto, CRAFTILT.— Ft ennfty; corrected 
by Bowe, after Davenant 

90. Line 76: Let MX be ignorant— Me was omitted in 
F. 1, added in F. 2. 

100. Lines 70, 80: 

as THESE black maekt 

Proclaim an EMSHIXLD beauty. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the precise 
meaning of these bUuk masks; but I think we may reason- 
ably take the word these to be equivalent to no more than 
an emphatic t/ie — as indeed was its original significance. 
Compare Bomeo and Juliet, i. 1. 286, 237: 

TMtie happy mat As, that kiss fair ladies' brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair. 

Enshield is simply a contraction of enshielded. Similar 
contractions are not uncommon in Shakespeare. See, on 
the masks, Bomeo and Juliet, note 22. 

101. Line 90: But in the loss of ^uefCion.— Schmidt 
understands this phrase to mean " as no better arguments 
present themselves to my mind, to make the i>oint 
clear;" Steevens, however, seems nearer the mark in 
explaining it to mean " in idle supposition, or conversa- 
tion that leads to nothing;" as we should say now, "for 
the sake of argument." 

102. Line 94; the ALL-BUILDINO tote.— So Ff.; best ex- 
plained in the Old-Spelling editors' alteration of Schmidt's 
definition: "being the foundation and bond of all." Bowe 
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displaces aU-buHding by all-holding, and Johnaon by all- 
binding. 

108. Line 103: That longing have been tick for.— 9o Ft 

Many editors follow Bowe's emendation / 've; but the 

ellipsis of have for / have is perhaps intentionaL The 

Cambridge editors (note xi.) say: "The second persoD 

singular of the governing pronoun is frequently omitted 

by Shakespeare in familiar questions, but. as to the flrrt 

and third persons, his usage rarely differs from the 

modem. If the text be genuine, we have an instance in 

this play of the omission of the third person singolsr. 

L 4. 72: 'Has censured him.' See also the early Qnsrto 

of the Merry Wives of Windsor, sc. xiv. L 40, p. 286 of oar 

reprint: 

He doath my daughter, and aduertisc Slender 

To know her by that signe, and steale her thence. 

And unknowne to my wife, shall marrie her." 

104. Lines 111-113: 

Ignomy in remsom and free pardon 

Are cf two houses: lauful nurey 

Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 

This is the arrangement and reading of F. 1, which I have 

not felt Justified in disturbing, though Steeveni' re- 

airangementk as follows, is plausible: 

lawful mercy is 
Nothing akin to foul redemption. 

Ignomy is, of course, merely another form of ^^noMWir 
(by which it is replaced in F. 2); but the spelling is pre- 
served in many modem editions. It occun alio i> 
L Henry IV. v. 4. 100: 

Thy ignomy sleep with thee in the grave ; 
and in Troilus and Cressida, ▼. 10. 33, 34: 

V^ttfin^ and shame 
Pursue thy life ; 

as well as in the Qq. of Titus Andronicus, iv. 2. 116: 

I blush to think upon this ipnamy. 

106. Line 122, 123: 

If not a FEDART. but only he. 

Owe and succemi thy toeakness. 
Fedary (or feodary, as the later Ff. have it) origlBsDy 
meant a vassal; in Cymbeline, Ui. 2. 21, it is certainly ne4 
in the sense of accompliGe: "Art thou a fedary toe tU* 
act?" Mr. Stone writes me: "I incline to the view thst 
F. fedarie (F. ifeodary) means a vasseU, not an acwyMnr 
If succeed could be supposed to mean/oUoM^->in a maral 
sense— /eofiary is better understood as meaning accsmr 
plice. Accepting the other interpretation of ftedm^ 
Isabella may mean: If my brother be not an inheritor flf 
fk^ilty, but frailty begins and ends with him, let hia dla 
As if a man could be heir to himself, and by this title hoM 
his property. With either explanation we must take tkf 
Oine 123) to mean you men, since Angelo has not yrt 
revealed himself." 

106. line 130: credulous to false prints. — Comfun 
Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 31; and see my note on that pasMft 
(78). 

107. Line 160: And now I give my sensual BACl ttc 
rein —For the use of the word race in the sense ben 
given to it— i.e. " natural disposition "(Schmidt)— compsrt 
the only other instance in Shakespeare, The TempM^ 
i. 2.36S-360: 
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thy vile race. 
Though thou didst learn, had that in t which srood natures 
Could not abide to be with. 

As Mr. Aldis Wright observes (darendon Press ed. of the 
Tempest, pu 96X "the word is used in this secondary 
sense like ' strain ' (A S. ttryixd, a stock, from ttrynan, to 
bc«et) in Troilus and Cressida, il. 2. 154: 

Can it be 
That so degenerate a strain as this 
Should once set footing in your generous bosoms?" 

108. Line 102: prolixious blusftet. —SteeveuB cites 
examples of the use of prolixions by Drayton, Gabriel 
Harvey, and Nash, bat the sense is not precisely that of 
the text The word is here evidently used, by a certain 
license of language, for "tiresomely prudish." 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

109. Line 5: Be absolute /or death; i.e. be certain you 
will die. Compare Shakespeare's use of absolute in Cym- 
beline, Iv. 2. 106. 107: 

I am absclute 
*T was very Clocen; 

Pericles, M. 5. 19: "How absolute she 's in 't;" &c. 

110. Line 10: That dost.— Changed by Hanmer to do, 
leaving ekyey infiuenee* as the subject, instead of breath. 
The sense is quite clear, and would come to much the 
same in either case. 

HI. lines 11-13: 

merely, thou art DEATH'S FOOL ; 

For him thou labour'st by thy flight to shun 
And yet rxmn'st toward him still. 
This appears to be a reference to a figure in the Dance of 
Death, some edition of which may very well have been 
seen by Shakespeare. The subject is very thoroughly ex- 
plored in a dissertation preflxed by Douce to Pickering's 
edition of The Dance of Death, 1833, to which the refer- 
ences given below are made. A reprint of it is included 
in Bohn's Illustrated Series. 

" From a manuscript note by John Stowe, in his copy 
of Leland's Itinerary, it appears that there was a Dance 
of Death in the church of Stratford upon Avon: and the 
coojectiire that Shakespeare, in a passage in Measure for 
Measure, might have remembered it, will not, perhaps, 
be deemed very extravagant He there alludes to Death 
and the fool, a subject always introduced into the paint- 
ings in question" (p. 53). "Bishop Warburton and Mr. 
Malone have referred to old Moralities, in which the fool 
escai^ng from the pursuit of Death is introduced. Ritson 
has denied the existence of any such farces, and he is 
perhaps right with respect to printed ones; but vestiges 
oi SQch a drama were observed several years ago at the 
fiur of Bristol by the present writer' (pp. 176, 177). The 
Dance of Death, with 41 cuts, attributed to Holbein, was 
first published at Lyons in 1638. In 1547 an edition ap- 
peared containing 12 additional cuts, one of them (the 43rd 
of the series) having Death and the fool for its subject. 
In this the fool is mocking Death, by putting his finger in 
his mouth, and at the same time endeavouring to strike 
him with his bladder-bauble. Death smiling, and amused 
at his efforts, leads him away in a dancing attitude, play- 
ing at the same time on a bagpipe. The following text 



(Proverbs, ch. vii. v. 22) is beneath the cut: "Quasi agnus 
lasciviens, et ignorans. nesdti quod ad vlncula stultus 
trahatur " (see p. 261). Another illustration of the sub- 
ject is in an alphabet ornamented with subjects from the 
Dance of Death, which was introduced into books printed 
at Basle by Bebelius and Cratander about 1530. In Bohn's 
edition of the Dance of Death there is a reprint of this 
alphabet The design for the letter R has for its subject 
Death seizing the fool, who strikes at him with his blad- 
der-bauble and seems to strive to escape. English readers 
would be familiarized with this, since in an edition of 
Coverdale's Bible printed by James Nicolson in South- 
wark, the same design is used for the letter A. It is found 
in other English l>ooks, and even as late as 1618 in an 
edition of Stowe's Survey of London. (See pp. 214-218.) 
Besides this, the so-called Queen Elizabeth's prayer-book, 
printed by J. Daye in 1569, of which there are other edi- 
tions dated 1578. 1581, 1590, has at the end "a Dance of 
Death of singular interest, as exhibiting the costume of 
its time with respect to all ranks and conditions of life." 
Among the characters are both the Fool and the Female 
Fool (p. 147). Douce gives also (p. 163) from the Sta- 
tioners' Registers, under date January 5th, 1597, the 
entry to the Puriootes of "The roll of the Daunce of 
Death, with pictures, and verses upon the same." See 
also Richard II. note 220. 

112. Line 24: For thy complexion shafts to strange 
EFFECTS. —Johnson would read affects, i.e. "affections of 
mind;" but the word in the text, in its natural meaning 
of "natural manifestations, expressions," is very little in 
need of improvement 

113. Line 20: »tre.— So F. 4. The reading of the earlier 
Ff. iB/ire. 

lU Lhies 34-36: 

/or all thy blessed youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied eld. 

This passage has given rise to a great deal of conjecture, 
and many unsatisfactory substitutions for aged have been 
brought forward. The meaning seems to me to be simply 
this. The Duke, with a pessimism worthy of Leopardi, is 
going over the catalogue of miseries, cunningly extract- 
ing poison from the fairest flowers of life, and Anally he 
declares that neither in youth nor age is there anything 
enjoyable, at least according to man's way of dealing 
with the seasons; for even in youth he is devoured with the 
ennui and care proper to age, and is as feeble and nerve- 
less as a palsied beggar-man, with strength neither of 
body nor of will. 

115. Line 40: MOE thousand deaths; i.e. a thousand 
more deaths. Moe is frequently used in Shakespeare for 
more. Compare Henry VIII. ii. 3. 97: "That promises 
moe tjiousands. " Compare Julius Ca)sar, note 101. 

116. Line 51: Bring me to hear them speak, where I may 
be eoneeaVd.—F. 1 reads Bring them to hear me speak, an 
obvious transposition, which, however, was not set right 
before the conjecture of Steevens, adopted by Malone. 



1 The word nescit is not in the Vulgate 
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117. Linet 67-69: 

Lord Angelo, having afain to heaven^ 
Intends you for hi$ tutift ambeuaador, 
Where you shall be an everlasting LKIOBR. 

Leiger, lieger, or ledger, means "a resident ambassador." 
Compare Cymbellne, i. 6. 80: *'leigers for her sweet." 
SteeTens cites Look About You. a comedy, 1600: "as leiger 
to solicit for your absent love;" and Leicester's Common- 
wealth, "a special man of that hasty king, who was his 
ledger, or agent, in London." The word is used for "resi- 
dent" in Shirley's Lady of Pleasure, iv. 2: 

Fools are m family over all the world ; 
We do affect oae naturally; indeed 
The fool is U(ger with us. 

lia Lines 6&-70: 

a restraint, 

Thouoh cUl the vwrUTs vastidity you had. 

To a determined scope. 

This magnificent conception of a life fettered and confined 
within the limits of its remorse may be compared with 
the feebler, more rhetorical, but still fine image of Byron 
in The Oiaour: 

The mind that broods o'er guilty woes 

Is like the scorpion girt by fire. 
In circle narrowing as it glows, &c. 

—Works, Tauchniu ed.. 1849, vol. U. p. 166. 

Ff. print Through, a misprint which was corrected by 
Pope. 

119. Lines 82, 83: 

Think you I can a resoltUion/eteh 

From FLOWERY TENDERNESS? 

The phrase fiotoery tenderness appears to be used by 
Claudio in mockery or resentment of his sister's stoic 
counsels, coming, as they do, from her. a mere woman, a 
creature tender as a flower, to him, a man, supposing 
himself valiant. 

120. Line 88: conserve; ie. preserve, a word used by 
Shakespeare only here and in Othello, iiL 4. 76: ''Con- 
served of maidens' hearts." Chaucer employs the word 
in the Knightes Tale, 1471: 

Syn thou art mayde, and kepere of us alle. 
My maydenhode thou kepe and wel conserve. 
And whil I live a mayde I wil the serve. 

121. Line 93: His filth vfithin being cast.—'*k% a hawk 
is made to coMt out her 'casting,' a pellet put down her 
throat to test the state of her digestion " (Fumirall and 
Stone, Old-Spelling Shakspere, noteX 

122. Line 94: The prenzie Angelo f— Few words in 
Shakespeare have given rise to so much controversy as 
this word premie, repeated again in line 97 below. F. 2 
has princely, and various conjectural emendations have 
been adopted, of which priestly (Hanmer's conjecture) is. 
justly, the most widely accepted. Accepting the word in 
the text as accurate, many attempts have been made to 
explain it. The Cambridge editors say: "It may be ety- 
mologically connected with prin, in old French, meaning 
demure; also with prineox, a coxcomb, and with the word 
prender, which occurs more than once in Skelton, e.g. : 

This pevysh proud, this Render gcit. 
When he is well, yet can he not rest 
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Mr. Bullock mentions, in support of his conjecture, that 
pensie is still used in some north-country districts. 
JPrimsie is also found in Bums' poems [as 'primsis 
Mallie' in Hallowe'en] with the signification of 'demure, 
precise,' according to the glossary." Dr. Brinsley Nichol- 
son suggests that the word premie may stand for the old 
Italian Preme, a variant for Principe; and his soggestioo 
is given in the note to the word in the Old-Spelling Shak- 
spere, from which I have adopted, at line 97, the readinf 
premie's guards, for the premie gardes of F. 1; premie's 
guards in this case meaning a prince's guards — the laoe 
on his robe. Compare Love's Labour's Lost, iv. S. 66: 

O, rhymes mstgumrds 00 wanton Cupid's hose 

123. Line 116: PERDURABLT^ln'd.— This is the only 
instance of the word perdurably in Shakespeare, but we 
have perdurable in Henry V. iv. 6. 7: "O perdurakU 
shame! " and in Othello, i. 8. 343: "cables of perdurable 
toughness." 

124. Lines 122-128: 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling REGION qf thick-ribbed ice; 
To be imprison'd in the viewless winds. 
And blovm with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and ineertain thouobt 
Imagine bowling. 

Region, the reading of the Ff., was altered by Bowe Vt 
regions, and Dyoe, who follows him, declares that tlw 
plural is "positively required" here, as also in tkom^ 
line 127. "We contend," says Dr. Ingleby, " that iZtyioais 
used in the abstract, and in the radical sense; and that it 
means restricted place, or confinement; also that tkav^ is 
used in the abstract, and that it is the objective govenwA 
by imagine " (The Still Lion, 1874, pp. 97. 96)l With the 
latter statement I cannot agree. Perhaps we should nsA 
thoughts Imagine or thought Imagines. With regard to 
the possible sources of Shakespeare's conception of fators 
punishment, see the numerous interesting quotatioss 
from mediaoval visions of hell and purgatory, given in ths 
notes to the play in the Old-Spelling Shakspere. witk 
special reference to " alternate torments of heat and cold," 
such as the fiery fioods and thick-ribbed ice point to. As 
extract from Macrobius, whose commentary on Cicero's 
Dream of Scipio was well known in Shakespeare's time, 
affords a curious parallel to the sentence "blown with 
restless violence." 

[Perhaps one of the descriptions that Shakespeare hsd 
in his mind was that contained in The Bevelation of the 
Monk of Evesham, published in 1482. (See Arber's r»- 
print of this curious work from the unique copy in tbr 
British Museum, and compare, eqiecially, chapters 15^ 17, 
24. in which the Three Places of Pains and Tormentiof 
Purgatory sre described.) As to the word howlifig, it ^ 
worth while, perhaps, to quote the well-known liiM i> 
Hamlet, addressed to the Priest by Laertes over hit i^ 
ter^s grave, v. 1. 263-265: 

I teD thee, churlish priest. 

A ministering angel shall my sister be 

When thou liest kowlinf. 

With the whole of the passage quoted above we bWT 
compare the following lines from Milton's Pandiw I^' 
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irpf •footed furies hal'd, 
rolutionc all the damn'd 
and feel by turns the bitter change 
anes. extremes by change more fierce, 
raging fire, to starve in ice 
lerial warmth, and there to pine 
iafiz'd, and frozen round, 
c, thence hurried back to fire. 

— Book it. lines 596-603. 

mury.— This is the correction by F. 2 of 
try in F. 1. 

leaven shikld my mother play'd my 
ahield in the sense of forbid, compare 
4: "God thield, you mean it noti " and 
, iT. 1. 41: 
kie/d I should disturb devotion 1 

Up qf toUdenuMs; i.e. wild slip. WU- 
' vriUtnest in Old Fortunatus, 1600, iv. 1: 

iemest totter'd out my youth. 

ffc must turn wild, must be a beast 

tber line in which the word vntdemeu 
imont and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy, 
may there be used in its modem sense. 

Take my DKFIAMCE.— Explained by 
ction, declaration that one will have 
I another." Compare I. Henry IV, L 8. 

ttudies here I stilemnly tif^. 

It this interpretation does not afford, 
sense than if we take Isabella's indig- 
ean simply— de/!ance. 

not SATISFY your retolution with hopes 
Hanmer conjectures /ain/y. not a bad 
ig» go, but unnecessary. Steevens ex- 

" Do not rest with satisfaction on hopee 

am now going to resolve him, 1 had 
Qost editors; the Cambridge editors 
; of the Ff. : " I am now going to resolve 
"Ac 

deriek the great soldier who miscarried 
Compare Merchant of Venice, ii. 8. 29, 

there mitcmrrietl 
I of our country richly fraught. 

e should this Angelo have married; was 
k. — She is of course used, by a gramroa- 
T. See Abbott's Shakespearian Gram- 
try likely the latter clause is merely a 
s affianced to her by oath" (as F. 2 
) most editors read; the Old-Spelling 
■eading of F. 1, and Mr. Stone suggests 
la's betrothal vow to Angelo may be 
id -agent, instead of the person who 

ie corrupt deputy SCALED.- The mean- 

I very doubtful. The verb is used by 

ordinary sense of " to climb" with a 

ages, and in a peculiar sense in Corio- 



I shall tell you 
A pretty tale : it may be you have heard it ; 
But, since it serves my puq cse. I will venture 
To sca/e 't a little more, 

where many modem editors read stale, an emendation 
which Halliwell in his Archaic Dictionary, under Scale, 
says is undoubtedly right, and is strongly supported also 
by Dyce. In another passage in the same play, a 8. 267» 
the word occurs. 

Scaling his present bearing with his past. 

where it is undoubtedly used in the sense of " to weigh;" 
a sense which seems to suit the passage in our text very 
well 

Johnson says: "To scale is certainly to reach as well as 
to disperse or spread abroad, and hence its application to 
a routed army which is scattered over the field." Bitson 
says: "The Duke's meaning appears to be, either (hat 
Angelo would be over-reached, as a town is by the scalade; 
or, that his true character would be spread or lay'd open, 
so that his viieness would become evident." This latter 
meaning suggested by Johnson has been adopted by many 
editors, and also makes very good sense. Richardson in 
his Dictionary, under Scale, says : " In Meas. for Meas.— 
' The corrupt deputy was sealed, by separating from him» 
or stripping off his covering of hypocrisy.' The tale of 
Menenius (in Coriolanus) was * sealed a little more,' by 
being divided more into particulars and degrees; more 
circumstantially or at length.— '^coiin^ his present bear- 
ing with his past,' (also in Coriolanus,) looking separately 
at each, and, thence, comparing them." 

In a passage in Hall, copied by Holinshed, we have thia 
verb used in a very peculiar sense; he is referring to the 
dispersion of the army of Welshmen collected together 
at the beginning of Buckingham's insurrection: "the 
Welshemen lyngerynge ydely and without money, vitayle, 
or wages sodaynely «ea2«d and departed " (Reprint, p. 394). 
The meaning there seems to be simply "separated." It 
is difficult to decide authoritatively between the various 
meanings assigned to the word in the text; but "over- 
reached" or "exposed" both would suit the context 
Grant White gets out of the difficulty by reading foiled; 
an emendation for which, however, there seems no neces- 
sity.— r. A. M. 

134 Line 277: the moated grange.— k grange is a soli- 
tary house, frequently a farm-house; "some one particu- 
lar house," says Ritson, "immediately inferior in rank to 
a hall, situated at a small distance from the town or vil- 
lage from which it takes its name." Compare Othello, 
i. 1. 105, 106: 

What telTst thou me of robbing? This is Venice; 

My house is not % grange. 

The word is used again in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 300: 

Or thou goest to the grange or mill. 

The "lonely moated grange" of Mariana is equally fami- 
liar to the readers of the two most popular English poets,, 
Tennyson as well as Shakespeare. 

KCT III. Scene 2. 

186. Line 4: brown and white bastard.— Boi^ard is a 
sweet Spanish wine. Compare I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 30: "a 
pint of bastard;" line 82: "your brown bastard is your 
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only drink." Coles (Latin Dictionary) haa " Bastard wine, 
vinum poiuum." Nares qnotes Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Tamer Tamed, ii. l': 

I was drunk with bastard. 
Whose nature U to form things lilce itself, 
Heady and monstrous. 

186. Line 26: i driiik, I kat, array mtself, and live. 
— Kf. eaU away myie{fe. llio reading in the text, an un- 
«xceptionable and universally followed emendation, was 
first adopted into the text by Theobald, alter Bishop's 
conjecture. 

137. Lines 40, 41: 

That we were all, a» toine would eeem to he^ 

From uur faults, as faults from ssemino, frek ! 

lliis is the reading of F. 1, followed by the Cambridge and 
the Old-Spelling editors. F. 2 and F. 8 read "Free from 
our faults." and F. 4 ''Free from all faulU." The latter 
part of the line should be, according to Hanmer, an from 
/aulti »eemitig/ree—tL widely-accepted emendation which 
has this among other drawbacks, that it turns a line of 
blank verse into a regular dactylic canter. Furnivall and 
Stone give, I think, the plain meaning of the Folio text 
in their foot-note: "Would that we were as free from 
faults, as our faults are from seeming (hypocrisy)." 

138. Line 48: Pygntalion't imagee, newly made woman. 
—A double allusion to the story of Pygmalion's image 
coming to life, and to a meaning sometimes given to the 
wonl iroi/uin, like the primary meaning of the Latin 
mulier. 8ee Cotgrave under Dame du milieu. 

138. Line 53: What aay'at thou, Trot? — Needlessly 
altered by some editors to " What say'st thou to'tf" Trot 
(a contemptuous term for an old woman, used in Taming 
of Shrew, 1. 2. »0) is no unlikely epithet for the irreverent 
Lucio to use to his patron. Boyer ((Yench Dictionary) 
has "an old Trot (or decrepit Woman) Un vitille." 

140. Line 60: in the fii6.— Compare Henry V. ii. 1. 79: 
"the powdering tub of infamy "—an allusion to the treat- 
ment for the French disease; referred to again in Timon, 
iv. 3. 86. 

141. Line 107: extirp.—Vwd only here and in I. Henry 
VI. ill. 3. 24: "extirped from our provinces." ExtirpaU 
is only used in Tlie Tempest, i 2. 125. 126: 

extir^ite me and mine 
Out of the dukedom. 

142 Line 119: a motion generative. — Compare Two 
Oenl. of Verona, ii. 1. 100: "O excellent motion! O ex- 
ceeding puppet!"— which explains the wonl by giving a 
synonym for it. Theobald reads * * a motion ungenertt f iw." 
liul the change seems unnecessary— indeed, I think the 
f on*e of the expression is weakenetl rather than heightened 
by the alteration. 

143. Line 12$: / nfrer heani the absent duke much PE- 
TECTKD fur uvmen.^ Detected is usually explained as 
nieaniu>; "suspected:" but Verplanek (quoted by Rolf e) 
remarks: -The use of this word, in the various extracU 
fn>n» old authors, o\»lleote*l by the ct>mmentators. shows 
that its old meanini; was (not nttpectetl. as some of them 
•ay. but> rAarW. arraigned. aec*i*ed. llius. in Green- 
wa>'s Tacitus vlt^K the Konian senators, who informed 
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against their kindred, are said 'to have detected the 
dearest of their kindred.' 

144. Line 135: elaek-dish.'-A dish with a cover, clacked 
to call attention to the beggars who carried it 

146. Line 188: A sht fellow wat the <fulc«.— Compare 

V. 1. 53, 54: 

the wicked'st caitUTon the ground. 
May seem as sMy, as i^ve, as Just, as absolute. 

This closely parallel passage (the only other instance of 
the word in Shakespeare) quite disallows, I think, the 
emendation sly, adopted in the present passage by Han- 
mer. 

146. Line 160: dearer.— This is Hanmer's correction of 
the reading of F. 1, deare. F. 2 follows F. 1 ; F. 8 and F. 4 
read dear. 

147. Lines 191, 192: The duke, I say to thee again, wmU 
eat MUTTON on Fridays.— The double entendre {mvtUm, 
or laced mutton, being slang for a courtesan) is a commoa 
one in plays of the period. It occurs in Shakespeare*! 
original. Promos and Cassandra, pt. I. i. 3: 

I heard of one Phaliaz, 
A man esteemde. of Promos verie much : 
Of whose Nature. I was so bolde to axe. 
And 1 smealt, he loved ias<e tHMttan welL 
— W. C. Hazlitt, Shakespeare's Library, vol. tii p. n4. 

148. Line 193: He '» now past it; yet (and I say to tkm) 
he would, &c.— This is the reading of the Ff., preserved 
by the Old-Spelling editors, but almost universally siisa* 
doned in favour of Hanmer's plausible emendation: "He'i 
not past it yet, and I say to thee, he would, ** <tc.—plaasibk, 
but surely less characteristic of Lucio and his recktoM 
scandal-roongering than the exprrasion in the Folio; sa 
expression explained well enough by Poins* remark con- 
cerning Falstaff (II. Henry IV. ii. 4. 233. 284): " Is it not 
strange that desire should so many years outlire perfor- 
mance}" The parenthetic "and I say to thee" is merelj 
an emphatic pressing home of the point 

148. Line 232: the Sce.—Tt. read Sea, a spelling not 
uncommon at the time. Furnivall and Stone quote 
Hall's Chronicles. 1548, e«l. 1800, p. 789, L 3: "the 5es 
Apostolick;" and Stows Annals, 1606. p. 1058, L 14: "tbe 
sea of Rome." 

150. Line 237: and it is as dangerous . . . a«.^Thii h 
the correction of F. 3 and F. 4 of the reailing of F. 1 sod 
F. 2: and as it is €u dangerous. 

151. Line 278: Grace to stand, and tirtuc GO; Le. " to 
go.** " He should have grace to withstand temptation, 
and virtue to go (walk) uprightly * (Furnivall and Stone, 
noteX 

152. Line 287: How may likeness, made in crimes, Ac- 
Many attempts have been made to amend this psscsgf 
or to explain it Mr. W. G. Stone attempts a paraphrtir 
in his notes on Measure for Measure (New Shakspere "^ 
ciety's Transactions, part iiL p. 115*): " How may s real 
affinity of guilt dike that which attaches to Anjrelo. *^ 
metlitates the same crime for which he has condeniDnl 
ClaudioX practising upon the worl-1 draw with such f:o*- 
samer threads as h)-pocritical preteacea the solid sdran- 
tages of honour, power," Ac. The addition otto in \i^ 



NOTES TO MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



ACT lY. 8oen« 1. 



It conflrmation in the usage of Shake- 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 

lire, 0, take the$e Up» atoay.— This song 
I Fletcher's Bloody Brother, v. 2, with 
le following stanza: 

, O hide those bills of snow 
Uch thy froien bosom bears, 
-hose tops the pinks that grow 
e of those that April wears ; 
irst set my poor heart free. 
<d in those icy chains by thee. 

ure also found in tlie spurious edition of 
ems, 1640; and it has been supposed by 
ae hand wrote the whole poem. It seems 
that Shalcespeare did write the first 
be did not write the second. In the first 
stanza is of obviously poorer stuff than 
—as inferior as Fletcher is to Shake- 
lecond place, the original stanza is so 
ord a very beautiful refrain in the last 

)ut my kisses bring again. * 

Bring again ; 
ieals of love, but seal'd in vain. 

Seal'd in vain. 

I is written with no such intention; and 
>ssible, without a perfect dislocation of 
JT heart free," and "chains by thee." I 
ire is anything very surprising in Flet- 
1 continuing a song of Shakespeare's. 
f was not tl»en very strictly guarded: 
and since there have been instances of 
shed poems completed by other hands. 

inueh upon this time hart I proiniiied 
Meet is used intransitively in Merry 
T is past the hour, sir. that Sir Hugh 
';" and in As You Like It, v. 2. 120: " as 
meet: and as I love no woman. I'll 



do CONSTANTLY believe yott.—Coiutantly 
f, the word is used in the same sense in 
kida, iv. 1. 40-42: 

I constantly do think— 
call my thoui;ht a certain knowledge — 
r Troilus lodj^es there to-night. 

te of finnly, i.e. with firmnesH of mind, 

IS Cwsar, v. 1. 92: 

meet all (>crils very constantly. 

d PLANCHED (jfaf«.— Steevens cites Sir 
:ranslation of Lucan's Pharsalia, 1614, 

ud Courser bred in Thrace, 
1 to the running race, 
he hearer the Trumpets noyso, 
I and cryes of men and boye<>. 
. the stable close vp-itent) 
is ho^fes, doth beat and rent 
^d floore. the barrcs and chaines. 
ive got loose the raines. 



157. Lines 84-36: 

There have I made my prmnite 
Upon the heavy middle qf the night 
To eaU upon him. 

The Ff. arrange these lines thus: 

There have I made my promise, vpon the 
Heauy midle of the night, to call vpon him. 

The arrangement adopted in the text was proposed to 
Dyce by Lord Tennyson in 1844. It is adopted by Dyce, 
the Cambridge, and the Old-Spelling editors, Ac, and 
seems unquestionably right 

166. Line 40: In action all qf precept.— ''Showing the 
several turnings of the way with his hand" (Warburton). 

159. Line 62: eontrarioue. — Used only here and in I. 
Henry IV. v. 1. 62: 

And the contrarious winds that held the king. 

QMe$tM is F. 2's correction of the queet of F. 1. 

leO. Line 64: make thee the father cf their idle DREAM. 
—So Ff. and Old-Spelling editors; Pope's emendation 
dreamt is almost universally followed. It seems to me 
more probable than not, but not certain, and I have 
allowed the original reading to stand. 

161. Lines 74.75: 

Sith that the jtistiee of your title to him 
Doth FLOURISH the deceit. 

This is the only instance otjiourufh used us a verb in the 
sense obviously intended here. Butyfourts/i is often used 
as a noun with somewhat the same signification; e.g. 
Sonnet Ix. 0: 

Time doth transfix the Nourish set on youth ; 

i.e. the "varnish, gloss, ostentatious embellishment" 
(Schmidt). 

162. Line 76: Otir com 't to reap, for yet our TILTH 's to 
»*w.—Y. 1. F. 2, F. 3 print tithes; F. 4 tythes, which 
Knight, the Cambridge editors. &c., retain. Johnson 
takes the word by metonymy for harvest, and Knight 
suggests that tithe may be understood as meaning " the 
proportion that the seed which is sown l)ears to the har- 
vest." The reading adopted in the text is Warburton's 
very probable conjecture, to which great support is given 
by the passage in Markham's English Husbandman, 1635 
(quoted in the Variorum Sh. ix. 145): "After the begin- 
ning of March you shall begin to sowe your barley tipon 
that ground which the year before did lie fallow, and is 
commonly called your tilth or fallowfleld." 

[I cannot find tilth in any of the numerotis provincial 
glossaries that I have searched; but Halliwell in his 
Arciiaic and Provincial Dictionary gives a quotation from 
Oower: 

So that the tiithe is nyje forlorne. 
Whiche Criste sewe with his owen honde. 

—MS. Soc. Antiq. i34f. 138. 

which seems very appropriate, fur there he speaks of 
sowing tilth; and Richardson, sub voce, gives a (quotation 
from Appollonius Rhodius. Argon, b. iv. : 

O'er the rough tiltA he cast his eyes around. 
And soon the plough of adamant he found. 
And yokes of brass, 
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NOTES TO MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 



where it aeemt to mean "ground to be tilled." Fawkei 
appears to have published his translation in 1761.— F. A. M. ] 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

163. Line 80: my«ten/.— The word mystery is used by 
Shalcespeare several times for trade or profession; three 
times in the present scene; once in Othello* iv. 2. SO; and 
twice in Timon. iv. 1. 18; iv. 3. 458. [It is well to remem- 
ber that the word myttery in the sense of a trade, occu- 
pation, or art, is quite a different word from my$tery in 
its ordinary sense =" anything kept concealed, a secret 
rite;" the latter being derived through the Latin myt- 
Urium, from the Greek /t«/rTi^j«»; while myttery. or mie- 
tery. as it should be spelt, is from the Middle English 
mietere, a word used by Chaucer, and is no doubt adapted 
from the old French meetier, which Cotgrave translates 
"a trade, occupation, mietery." As Skeat says, the two 
words have been sadly confused. Spenser uses myeterie 
= "the soldier's occupation" in Prosopopoia or Mother 
Hubberds Tale: 

Shame Usht on him that through so false illusion. 
Doth turne the name of Souldien to abusion. 
And that which is the noblest mysterie, 
Brinf^ to reproach and common infaniie. 

—Pp. 6, 7, ed. 16x7. 
— F. A. M.] 

161 Lines 46^50: 
Abhor. Every true man's apparel fitt your thii^f. 
Pom. If U he too lUtU, &c. 

The distribution of speakers in the text is that of the 
Ff. Almost all the editors since Capell. including even 
the Old-Spelling editors, have given the whole passage, 
from Every true man't apparel to go every true man't 
apparel Jlta your thief, to Abhorson. But I consider the 
admissibility of the original reading to have been quite 
proved by Cowden Clarke in the following passage, 
quoted by Bolfe: "Abhorson states his proof that hang- 
ing is a mystery by saying, ' Every true man's apparel fits 
your thief,' and the Clown, taking the words out of his 
mouth, explains them after his own fashion, and ends by 
saying, eo (in this way, or thus) every true man'g apparel 
Jltt your thief. Moreover, the speech is much more in 
character with the Clown's snip-snap style of chop-logic 
than with Abhorson 's manner, which is remarkably curt 
and blulT." 

166. Line 54: he doth oftener aek forgiveneet. ~Thi» is 
an allusion to the practice, common among executioners, 
of asking the pardon of those whom they were about to 
-send out of the world. Compare As You Like It. iii. 5. 6-6: 

The common executioner. 
Whose heart th' accustom 'd sight of death makes hard. 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But first f^ej^s pardon. 

166. Line 50: and 1 hope, if you have occaeion to uee 
me for your oitn turn, you stiall find me TARE. — The 
word, which occurs several times in Shakespeare, is from 
A. S. gedro, ready. There is a curious parallel to the 
use of this word in its present connection, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 13. 129, 130: 

A halter'd neck which does the hani^nan thank 
For being jmrt about him. 
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167. Une96:meard. —Johnson's explanation, "sprinkled, 
defiled," seems preferable to Blackstone's derivation from 
¥t. metier, mingled, compounded. 

16a Line 80: teldom when; i.e. 'tis seldom when. Com- 
pare II. Henry IV. iv. 4. 79, 80: 

T is seldom wMtn the bee doth leave her coab 
In the dead carrion. 

16B. Line 92: fAe UN8iSTlifO|)Mtom.~This is an expres- 
sion never satisfactorily explained, unlets the guess of 
the Old-Spelling editors can be said to solve the difficulty. 
They suggest that the word may l)e derived from tufte, 
which is sometimes intransitive, and that untiMting may 
thus mean "shaldng. " 

170. Line 103: Thit it hit LORDSHIP'S num.— Ft Lords. 
The correction was made by Pope. " In the MS. plays of 
our author's time they often wrote Lo. for Lord, and 
Lord, for Lordthip; and these corrections were some- 
times improperly followed in the printed copies" (Ms- 
lone). 

171. Lines 103, 104: 

Duke. Thit is his lordship's man. 

Prov. And here comes Claudio's pardon. 

This is the reading of the Ff. , and I do not see any certain 
reason why it should be altered, as most editors, foUov- 
ing Tyrwhitt's conjecture, have altered it. by the trans- 
poeitlon of the speakers' names. Tyrwhitt bases his change 
on the seeming inconsistency of the Provost's words. 
" He has just declared a fixed opinion that the executkm 
will not be countermanded; and yet, upon the flnt en- 
trance of the messenger, he immediately guesses that Us 
errand is to bring Claudio's pardon. " I cannot see any resl 
inconsistency in this. The Provost, judging from what 
he knows of Angelo's character, has aaid that he has no 
expectation of a remand. At that moment Angelo's scr- 
vant enters. " This is his lordship's man," says the Doke 
significantly. "And here comes Claudio's pardon I " cries 
the Provost, now at last convinced. Is not all this rtrj 
natural? The Provost, despite the opinion he holds to 
the contrary, has just confessed that "haply" the pre- 
tended friar may be in the secret, and "something 
know." Would not the unexpected entrance of Angelo's 
servant— at so very unusual an hour ("almost day." as he 
says in leaving)— force a strong probability on the Pro- 
vost's mind that after all the friar is right? Another 
imaginary inconsistency is brought forward by Knight in 
support of the charge: that of the Provost's first saying. 
"Here comes Claudio's pardon," and then, "I told yon 
[that he had no chance of a pardon]." Here again the 
process of mind is quite natural. Having read the letter, 
and found out what it really is. the provost is of course 
in the same mind as before as to Angelo's character, and 
the improbability of his pardoning Claudio. Thus, when 
the Duke questions him, " What news? " he replies (ignor* 
ing his momentary change of front). "I told you;" that 
is, "I told you before that Claudio must die." 

172. Line 135: one that is a prisoner nine years old.— 
Compare Hamlet, iv. 6. 15: "Ere we were two days old 
at sea." 

173. Lines 187-189: Shave the head, and TIB the beard; and 



ACT IV. 8oeu« 8. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 



jay it 1RU the desire of the penitent tobeeo bar'D.— So Ff. , 
and there teems no reuon to suppose there it any error, 
though Dyce reads tritn^ and Simpson conjectures dye. 
Bared, immediately following, has reference chiefly, no 
doubt, to the shaving of the head (probably receiving the 
tonsure, in order to die in the odour of sanctity); but it 
may also refer to the tying back of the beard; for, as Dyce 
notes, we have in All 's Well, iv. 1. 54, the expression, 
" the bariftg of my beard. " 

174. Line 205: attempt; i.e. tempt, as in Merchant of 
Venice, iv. 1. 421: 

Dear sir, of force I must atUm/t you further. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

176. line 5: he '» in /or a commodity of BROWN PAPER 
-^teevens cites Middleton, Michaehnas Term, 1007, ii 3: 
"I know some gentlemen in town has been glad, and are 
glad at this time, to take up commodities in hawks hoods 
and brovm paper" (Works, vol. i. p. 451); and R. Daven- 
port, A Xew Tricke to Cheat the Divell, 1636, L 2, fol. B: 
ysurer. . . . What newes in Holborne. Fleet-street, and 
the Strand? 
In th' Ordinanes amonff Gallants, no youn^r Heires 
There to be snapp'd? 

Scrivtner. Th' have bin so bit already 
With taking up Ccmmodities of brerwnt paper. 
Buttons past fashion, silkes, and Sattins, 
Babies and chUdrens Fiddles, with like trash 
Tooke up at a deare rate, and sold for trifles. 

Malone quotes the following passage relating to the prac- 
tices of the money-lenders from Nash, Christs Teares ouer 
leruaalem, 1503, foL 46: " He falls acquainted with Gen- 
tlemen, frequents Ordinaries and Dicing-houses dayly, 
where when some of them (in play) haue lost all theyr 
mony. he is very diligent at hand, on their Chaynes, or 
Bracelets, or lewels, to lend them halfe the value: Now 
this ia the nature of young Gentlemen that where they 
haue broke the Ise, and borrowd once, they will come 
againe the seoonde time; and that these young foxes 
knowe. as well as the Begger knows his dish. But at the 
second time of their commfng, it is doubtful whether 
they shall haue money or no. The worlde growes harde, 
and wee all are mortal, let them make him any assurance 
before a lodge, and they shall haue some hundred poundes 
{per consequence) in Silks A Veluets. The third time if 
they come, they shall haue baser commodities: the fourth 
time Lute strings and gray Paper." 

176. Line 21: "for the Lords «xJre. "—Malone compares 
Nash (Apologie for Pierce Pennilesse, 1598): '* At that 
time that thy Joys were in the fleeting, and thus crying 
far the Lord's sake out at an iron window;" and Papers 
Complaint, in The Scourge of Folly, 1611, p. 241, by John 
Diavies (of Hereford): 

Good gentle Writers, >!>r tMe Lord sakt,/or the Lord sake. 
Like L4Ml-f;ate Pris'ner, k>, I (befnpnff) make my mone to you. 

Compare Heywood, A Woman Killed with Kindness, 

iii. 1: 

A|;en to prison? Malby, hast thou seene 

A poore slare better tortur'd? Shall we heare 

The musicke of his voice cry firom the grate. 

" Meate/br tkt Lord's sakt," 

— Works, Tol. IL p. ii6. 



177. Line 43: / irottid desire you to CLAP INTO your 
prayers.— The phrase to dap into is used again by Shake- 
speare in Much Ado, ill. 4. 44: "Clap's into Light o' 
Love;" and As You Like It, v. 3. 11: "Shall we clap 
into t roundly?" 

17& Lines 92, d3: 
Ere tunee the sun hath made his JOURNAL greeting 

To THE UNDER OENERATION. 

The word journal tor diurnal is used again in Cymbeline, 
iv. 2. 10: "Stick to your journal course." The Ff. read, 
in the next line. To yond generation. The emendation 
adopted in the text is that of Hanmer, who suggested that 
the yond of the Ff. was due to a misreading of ye ond\ a 
contraction for the under. Pope reads yoruier. Steevens 
takes the under generation to mean the Antipodes, and 
cites Richard II. iii. 2. 38. Dyce, understanding by the 
term "the generation who live on the earth beneath, — 
mankind in general," cites Lear, ii. 2. 170: 

Approach, thou beacon to this undrr £/ote ; 

and Tempest, iii. 3. 53-55: 

You are three men of sin, whom Destiny, 
That hath to instrument this lonvtr world 
And what is in 't," &c. 

179. Line 104: By cold gradation arui WELL-BALANCED 
form.-—F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 read ufeale -balaneed : F. 4 iceal 
balaneed, probably by a mere misprint; though some 
editors take v^eal-balanced to mean "adhered to for the 
public weal." The correction was made by Bowe. 

180. Line 133: eov«n^.— An alternative form of cmiveni, 
used again in Henry VIII. iv. 2. 19. Some editors read 
convent, but as the Cambridge editors remark, "Shake- 
speare's ear would hardly have tolerated the harsh-sound- 
ing line: 

One of our convent and his confessor." 

Ck)le8 (Latin Dictionary) has: 

Covent cattiobium, cooTeotus monachorum. 

181. Lines 137. 138: 

If you can, pace your wisdom 

In that good path that I would wish it go. 

The comma after can was inserted by Bowe: the Ff. read: 
"If you can pace your wisdome." The reading in the 
text is that usually followed. Bolf e adopts the conjecture 
of the Cambridge editors (not adopted by them): 

If you can pace your wisdom 

In that good path that I would have it, go. 

182. Line 139 : And you shall have your BOSOM on this 
wretch.— A somewhat similar example of this use of the 
word bosom is found in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 573-575: 

he shall not perceive 
But that you have your father's dojom there 
And speak his very heart. 

183. Line 171: tie's a better WOODMAN than thou tak^st 
him /or.— Beed compares Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Chances, L 8: 

WeD, well, son John, 

I see you are a rvoodman, and can choose 

Your deer tho' it be i* the dark. 

—Works, vol. i. p. 498- 

184. Line 184: the rotten mf(f/ar. —Compare As Yon 
Like It, iii. 2. 126: "you 11 be rotten ere you be half ripe, 
and that 's the right virtue of the medlar." 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 

186. Line 6: BRLIYER our autkorities ther^f—So F. 1 ; 
the later Ff. deliver; modem edi tore read redeliver, which 
it. in any case, the meaning of the word. Mr. Stone, in hla 
notes on Measure for Measure (New Sh. Soc. Trana part 
iii. p. 116), observes that Cotgrave has '^Relivrer, to 
redeliver;" and that Reliverer, to redeliver, appears in 
Kelham's Old French Dictionarj. Ducange gives Bede- 
liberare, explaining it as "Iterum liberare, sen tradere," 
which he conflrms by a quotation from a charter of 1602 
(apud Rymer. torn. IS, pag. 63, coL 1). The uncomi>ottnded 
Low Latin verbs liberare, librare, and livrare, were all 
used in the sense of the French livrer. 

18ft Lines 19. 20: 

Oive notice to eueh men of SORT akd suit 

Ae are to me^ him. 
This means men of rank (sort: compare Much Ado, L 1. 7, 
and note S), and such as owed attendance to the prince as 
their liege lord (compare the term of feudal law: euit and 
ierviee). 

187. Line 28: How might she tonqub m«/— Compare 

Cymbeline, v. 4. 146, 147: 

'T is stiU a dream, or eke such stuff as madmen 
Toufftu and brain not. 

188. Line 29: For my authority bears of a credent bulk. 

—So the first three Ft ; F. 4. changes of to of. Schmidt 

explains the phrase qf a credent bulk, as " weight of 

credit" 

ACT rv. Scene 6. 

16B. Line 6: Though sometime you do BLENCH /rom 
this to Mat.— Compare Winter's Tale, L 2. 833: "Could 
man so blench f" and lYoilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 67, 68: 

there can be no evasion 
To blench from this, and to stand firm by honour. 

190. Line 6: Flavius' house — Ff. have Flauia's. The 
emendation is Bowe's. 

191. Line 8: To Valentius, Rowland, and to Crassus. 
— Ff. Valencius. The reading In the text is adopted by 
the Cambridge editors, though in the Globe edition they 
read, with Capell, Valentinus. 

192. Line 9: the trumpets; i.e. the trumpeters, as in 
Henry V. iv. 2.61: 

I will the banner from a trum/et take. 

Shakespeare uses the form trumpeter as well, but four 
times only against five. 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

193. Line 13: The generous ancf gravest citizens.— Tht 
ellipsis here is a common one in Elizabethan English. Ben 
Jonson has "The sqft and sweetest music;" and see the 
other quotations in Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, 
par. 398. 

194. Line 14: hent.—ThiB word is used again in Winter's 

Tale, iv. 3. 133: 

And merrily hrnt the stile-a ; 

and, as a noun, Jn Hamlet, iii 3. 88: 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid Ment. 

See note on the latter passage. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 

196. Line 20: Vail your regard.— Com^pT^ Venus and 
Adonis, 066: "She vail'd her eyelids." Boyer (French 
Dictionary) has "To vail one's Bonnet, (to pull off one's 
Hat) iS>e deeouvrir, lever son Chapeau d quelqu'un," 

196. Lines 78, 74: 

One Lueio 

As THEN the messenger. 

As is frequently joined to expresdons of time in Shake- 
speare. Compare Tempest, L 2. 70: "« at that time;" 
and Bomeo and Juliet, v. 8. 247: 

That he should hither come at this dark night. 

197. Line 168: Whensoever he 's contented.— ContmU, 
for summon, is used also in Coriolanus, iL 2. 68, 60: 

We are conventtd 
Upon a pleasii^ treaty; 

and in Henry VIIL t. 1. 50-62: 

hath commanded . . . 
He be e^nvented. 

It is used in a somewhat different sense in Twelfth Night, 
T. 1. 391. 

196. Line 168: First, let her show HEB/oe^.— This is the 
correction found in F.2of the evident error in F.l. "yovr 
face." 

199. Line 206: This is a strange ABX:sK.— Abuse heie 
means deception, as in Hamlet, iv. 7. 61: 

Or is it some abust, and no such thing? 

and Macbeth, iii. 4. 142. 143: 

My strange and self'^^auir 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. 

200. Line 212: garden-houee—VLeXoike compares The 
London Prodigal. 1606, v. 1: "If you have any friend, or 
garden-house where you may employ a poor gentlonan ss 
your friend, I am yours to command in all secret service'* 
(Tauchnitz ed. p. 268X Heed refers to, but does not qoofe 
the following passage from Stubbes. Anatomic of Abuses. 
1697: " In the Feeldes and Suburbes of the Cities4hei hanc 
gardens, either palled, or walled round about very hi|k 
with their Harbers and Bowers fit for the purpose" [i.s. 
for assignations].— New Shak. Soc. Reprint, p. 8& 

201. Line 210: her promised PROPORTIONS.— Compsn 
Two Gent, of Verona, ii. 3. 3: "I have receiv'd my fee- 
portion," i.e. my portion or allotment The word is slio 
used in the same sense in the prose part of Feridei. 
iv. 2. 29. 

202. Line 236: These poor INFORMAL irom^n.— This ii 

Shakespeare's only use of the word ir\formal; bntlie bm* 

formal in the sense of sane, in Comedy of Erron, v. I. 

106: 

To make of him %. formal man again. 

i.e. to bring him back to his senses; and in much thessn* 
sense in Twelfth Night, ii. 6. 128: "this is evident to 
tiny formal capacity." 

203. Line 242 : COMpicT with her that 's gone; i-*- 
leagued in conspiracy. The only other instance of tbli 
sense of the word in Shakespeare is in a doubtful pams* 
in Lear, ii. 2. 125. 126, where the Ft read: 
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ACT V. Soene 1. 



When he eoti^et, and flattering his displeasure, 
Tript me behind. 

The Qq. reading U amjunet, which is perhapi preferable. 

204. Line 263: CucuUus non facit monacham.— This 
proTerb eeemt to have been a fayourite with Shakespeare. 
He has quoted it in the Latin twice (here and in Twelfth 
Night, L 5. 62). and giyen three translations of it; liter- 
ally, in Henry VIII. iii. 1. 23: "All hoods make not 
monks;" and freely here ("honest In nothing but in his 
clothes") and in Twelfth Night (" that's as much to say 
as. 1 wear not motley in my brain"). The proverb is 
quoted in Promos and Cassandra, pt. I. iiL 6: 
A holie Hoode makes not a Frier devoute. 

S06. Line 281: teotnen are LIGHT at midnight — The ob- 
Tious quibble on light is one of Shakespeare's favourite 
puna Compare Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 129, 130: 

I..et me give /^A/. but let me not be light; 
For a tight wife doth make a heavy husband. 

aO& Lines 320, 821: 

Where I have teen corruption BOIL AND BUBBLE 
Till it o'er-run the STEW. 

Steevens compares Macbeth, iv. 1. 19: 

Like a hell-broth boil mnd bubble. 

Slew may mean here a utew-pan, or its contents. The 
metaphor is taken of course from the kitchen, with an 
afterthought perhaps of the ttewi. 

207. Lines 322-324: 

the etrong ttattites 

Stand like THE FORFEITS IN A BARBER'S SHOP. 

At much in mock at mark. 

"These shops," says Nares, "were places of great resort, 
for passing away time in an idle manner. By way of 
enforcing some kind of regularity, and perhaps at least 
as much to promote drinking, certain laws were usually 
hong up. the transgression of which was to be punished 
by upeaHc for/eituree. It is not to be wondered, that 
laws of that nature were as often laughed at as obeyed." 
[In my jM>py of F. 4, which has some annotations in 
MS., I find the following note on this passage: "It is a 
custom in the shops of all mechanicks to make it a for- 
feiture for any stranger to use or take up the tools of 
their trade. In a Barber's shop especially, when hereto- 
fore Barbers practis'd the under parts of sui^ery their In- 
itmmenta being of a nice kind, and their shops generally 
fall of Idle people " [a written list was displayed i] "shew- 
ing whaC particular forfeiture was required for meddling." 
This note is much to the same purpose as Warburton's in 
the Var. Ed. od locum.— r. a. m.] 



Line 846: Hark, how the viUain would CLOSE now. 
---Compare Two Gent of Verona, ii. 5. 13: " after they 
doe'd in earnest, they parted very fairly in jest;" and 
TroiluB and Cresdda, iii. 2. 51: "an 'twere dark, you'd 
Hc§e sooner;" where do$e is used, as here, in the sense 
of coming to an agreement It is oftener followed by 
VicA; e.g. Winter's Tale, ir. 4. 880: "dose vnth him, give 
Him gold. " 

Line 853: Away with thote aiOLOTS too.—Oiglot 
1 There is a hiatus here in the MS. 



(spelt giglet in Ff.) is used as an adjective (meaning, as 
here, waiUon) in I. Henry VI. iv. 7. 41: "af^tot wench;" 
and Cymbeline, iii. i. 31: "O^i^tot fortune I" 

210. Line 358: Show your SHEEP-BITINQ face, and be 
hanged AN HOUR! — On iheep-biting, see note on iheep- 
biter in Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 6 (note I83X "Be hanged an 
hour " seems to have been something of a colloquialism. 
An hour appears to mean nothing in particular, but to be 
intended to emphasize the expression in which it occurs. 
Gifford has a long note on the subject in his edition of 
Ben Jonson (voL iv. pp. 421, 422), suggested by a passage 
in The Alchemist, v. 1: 

like unto a man 
That had been strangled an haur and could not speak. 

—Works, vol. iv. p. 163. 

"... iStran^^I^d an Aoiir. Ac. (though Lovewit perversely 
catches at the literal sense to perplex his informant) haa 
no reference to duration of time, but means simply suffo- 
cated, and therefore, unable to utter articulate sounds. A 
similar mode of expression occurs in Measure for Mea- 
sure: 'Shew your sheep-biting face, and be hanged an 
hour!'" 

Gifford then refers to the following passage in Bartholo- 
mew Fair, ii. 1:— 

Leave the bottle behind you, and b* curst atvkiUI 

In his note on that passage he refers to the passage in 
As You Like It, i. 1. 38: 

Marry, sir, be better employed, and be naught awkilt I 

and then continues as follows: 

" It is not easy to ascertain the origin of this colloquial 
vulgarism; but that the explanation of Warburton (which 
Steevens is pleased to call 'far-fetched') is as correct as 
it is obvious, may be proved 'by witnesses more than my 
pack will hold.' It will be sufficient to call two or three; 

"The first shall be our poet: 

Peece and b< naught I I think the woman 's frantic. 

—Tale of a Tub. 

•—— plain boy's play 
More manly would become him. 

Lady. You would have him 

Do worse then, would you, and b< naught, you owlet ! 

—New Academy. 

"Again: 

Come away, and bt naught a whyiel 

— Storie of Kyng Darius. 

"Again: 

Nay, sister, if I stir a foot, hang me ; you shall come together of 
yourselves, and be naught I — Green's Tu Quoque. 

"Again: 

What, piper, ho I be hanged awhile I 

—Old Madrigal. 

"And, lastly: 

Get you both in, and be naught awhile i 

— Swetnam. 

• ••••••• 

"It is too much, perhaps, to say that the words 'an 
hour,' 'a while,' are pure expletives; but it is sufficiently 
apparent that they have no perceptible influence on the 
exclamations to which they are subjoined. To conclude. 
'be naught, hanged, curst,' &c. with or without an hotir, 
a while, wherever found, bear invariably one and the 
same meaning; they are. in short, pithy and familiar 
maledictions, and cannot be better rendered than in the 
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ACT V. SeaiM 1. 



words of Warburton— a plague, or a miBchief on you I" 
(Jonson'i Works, rol. iy. pp. 421, 422). 

211. line 383: ufhieheofuummate.—C&ntummaUiMuand 
again as a participle ( = being consummated) in Much Ado, 
lii 2. 2. 

212. Line 887: ADYiRTlSlNO and holy to your butmeMt. 
— Compare i. 1. 42 above: 

To one that can my part in him mdvAtitt. 

213. Lines 360-392: 

O, give me pardon^ 

That /, your vattal, have employ'd and padt'D 
Tour unknown eovereignty ! 

This is the only instance in Shakespeare of the rerb to 
pain being used in the sense of putting to trouble or 
labour ; but paif\ful is not infrequently used with the 
meaning of laborious, as in Tempest, iit 1. 1: "some 
aports are painful; " and pain/uUy is twice used in the 
aense of laboriously: in Love's Labour's Lost, L 1. 74: 
** painfully to pore upon a book;" and in King John, 
ii. 1. 228,224: 

Who ^ain/uity with much expedient march 

Have brouifht a countercheck. 

214. Line 307: Make rath REMONSTRANCE of my hidden 
power.— ThiB is the only example of the word remon- 
strance in Shakespeare; here it evidently means demon- 
stration, manifestation. Dyce cites from Arrowsmith's 
Shakespeare's Editors and Commentators, p. 28, the fol- 
lowing quotations : Bamabe Barnes, The Divil's Charter, 
1607. i. 4, sig. B, 3: 

Your Sonne shall make remonstranc* of his valour; 

W. Barclay. The Lost Lady, 1639. p. 4: 

with all rtnunstranas 
Of love, dec; 

Taylor, Sermons, 1653, iv. p. 162. serm. 13, part 2: "mani- 
fested in such visible remonstrances;" Smith, Posthumous 
Sermons, 1744: " to make remonstrance and declaration of 
what he thinks " (vol. ix. p. 78, serm. SX 

215. Line 406 : Whose SALT imagination. — Compare 
Othello, ii. 1. 244: " the better compassing of his salt and 
most hidden loose affection." 

216. Line 416: MEASURE stiU. FOR MEASURE.— Jfeoture 
for measure, in the sense of " like for like," seems to 
have been a common phrase. It is used in III. Henry VI. 
ii. 6. 54: 

Measure for measure most be answered ; 

and Steevens cites the same phrase from A Warning for 
Fair Women. 1590 (lines 898. 890): 

Then triall now remaines, as shall conclude. 
Measure/ar measure, and lost blond for bloud. 

— School of Shak^pere, voL ii. p. 304. 

217. Line 428: Although by confutation they are ours. 
—So F. 1; F. 2 reads eonfi^ation, which has been followed 
by all the editors, llie editors of the Old-Spelling Shak- 
spere have been the first to explain the meaning of the 
word confutation, and to restore it to its place in the 
text. I give the substance of their note, as it appears, 
in a slightly condensed form, in the New Shakspere So- 
ciety's TransacUons. 1880-^ part iii. pp. 116»-117»: "Al- 
though thesb. confutatio, conviction, was unknown, there 
were examples of the post-classical use of the vb. con- 
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futare, to convict. In Ammianns Marcellinns, lib. xzvL 
cap. 3, and the Theodosian Code, lib. zL tit viiL req>ee- 
tively, the past participles eonfutatoe and eoi^/'utoiiM oo- 
cur, the context showing that in both casea they bear the 
meaning of convicted. 

** Moreover, as Angelo's crime was murder, not iTBasoo, 
conviction would be the proper English term for express- 
ing the antecedent cause of his forfeiture. 'Lands an 
forfeited upon attainder, and not before; goods and 
chattels are forfeited by oonvictum* (Blackatone's Com- 
mentaries, iv. 887, ed. 1873)l 

"There was another possible meaning for oot^utaHoiL 
The Catholicon Anglicum, p. 263, has: 'to Ouer come; 
confundere, fundere, eonfutare, debeUare,' &c. Nov 
apply this definition metaphorically to Angelo's circuai- 
stances, and it might be said that he had been vanquished 
in single combat with his accuser Isabel. We, having no 
trial by battle, by duel of accuser and accused, which wbi 
frequent in early days, forget that overcoming your sd- 
versary was in fact convicting him of the crime of which 
you accused him, or he you. The addition of the mess- 
ing 'convict' to confutare, overcome, would follow u s 
matter of course." 

218. Line 456: His act did not o'ertake his bad intent 

— Maloue compares the very closely parallel passsge ii 

Macbeth, iv. 1. 145, 146: 

The fli|;htjr purpose never is o'ertook 
Unless the deed i;o with it. 

219. Lines 495-498: 

If he be like your brother, for his sake 

Is BE ;)ar(fon'(f.— [Claudio discovers himself (0 Ih- 

bella— she rushes into his arms, and Uien kneebto 

Angelo. — and, for your lovely sake; 
Give me your hand, [raising her] and say you wiU h* 

mitie. 
He is my brother too: [taking Chiudio's hand] M 

fitter time for that. 

In F. 1 the last three lines stand thus (without any8tl8^ 
direction): 

Is he pardon'd and for your louelie sake 
Giue ine your hand, and say you will be mine. 
He is my brother too: But fitter time for that 

F. 4 has a comma after pardon'd and a semicolon sfter 
niine. 

The awkwardness of the rhythm of line 496 it veiT 
manifest; and various emendations have been attempted. 
Hanmer reads He 's pardoned and rearranges the next tvo 
lines thus: 

Give me your hand, say jt^m *U be mine, and he's 
My brother too. 

All the difficulty as to rhythm would be got over if *< 
could accentuate pardon'd on the second syllable; but I 
can And no instance ot pardon, either verb or subttantif^ 
being so accentuated. There is, however, no reason wbj 
it should not be,— for it was originally spelt pardmtn; 
and condone, the only other similar verb derived from tiM 
Latin dono, is always accentuated on the last sylislilc; 
the reason being because, in that case, the e mate is ^ 
tained at the end of the word. Capell proposed: " Iil>* 
too pardon'd r" to which Dyce very JusUy objects beeanM 
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ACT y. Some I- 



Thou dei{|rn to spare some portion toh, ev y I fo 
Thy Duke, thy friar, tempu thee from thy vow: 
[/sadel is/aliing on her knees, the Duke prevents her—Jtisses her 
hand, and proceeds with his speech. 

In its right orb let thy true spirit shine. 

Blessing both prince and people— thus we H reign. 

Rich in the possession of their hearts, and, wnm'd 

By the abuse of delegated trust. 

Engrave this royal maxim on the mind. 

To rule ourselves before we rule mankind. 

Whence these llnei come from I cannot discorer. They 
certainly do not come from Oildon's yenion, which ends 
with a speech after "The last Masiclc," the concluding 
couplet of the Duke being: 

Impartial Justice, Kings should mind alone 
For that 't is still perpetuates a throne. 

On referring to Bell's edition, 1774, which is printed ftom 



the Prompt Books, I find the speech concludes with tb^ 
following lines: 

Dear Isabei, I have a motion much impott* your good. 
Shade not. sweet saint, those graces with a veU, 
Nor in a Nunnery hide thee; say thou 'rt mine; 
Thy Duke, thy Friar, tempts thee from thy vows 
Let thy clear spirit shine in public Kfe; 
No doister'd sister, but thy Prince's Wife. 

The last five are printed in italics by Bell; and, in s noft^* 
the editor adds " the five distinguished lines which e90' 
elude, are an addition, by whom we know not; howereir^ 
they afford a better finishing than that supplied by Shslc^^ 
speare." Certainly none of the lines in either acting ve v 
•ion are taken from Davenant's play, which indeed 
not contain anything original so nearly approadihig 
poetry.— F. L. M. 
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The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. L 



Act 8c. Line 
According!.... v. 1 487 

Adoptedly i. 4 47 

'Advisings (sub.) iii. 1 208 

Afllanced 4^"' ^ ^ 

( V. 1 227 

All-building... ii. 4 94 

AU-hallond.... iL 1 130 

Approbations . L 2 183 

Attempts i. 4 79 

Attomeyed^... v. 1 390 

Audible* v. 1 418 

Austereness.... iL 4 155 

Aves L 1 71 

Backed s iv. 1 29 

Back-wounding iiL 2 198 

Baldpate v. 1 829 

Bald-pated.... ▼. 1 856 

Bane? L 2 138 

♦Bawd-born.... ia 2 78 

Bay* iL 1 266 

Bear* L 3 47 

1 Used adverbially — acoording- 
ly ; as adj. used very frequently. 

3 - piubation of a novice; used 
frequently elsewhere in other 
sense*. 

* Verb, nied absolutely; uned 
transitively f requentlyelaewhere. 

4 _ employed as an attorney. 

ft Used advn-bially ; as adj. — 
attentive, in Coriulanus, iv. B. 238. 

* «- having as a back or limit; 
used frequently elsewhere in 
other senwet. 

7 Figuratively — poison ; nsed 
frequently elsewhere — destruc- 
tion, ruin. 

> See note 07. * — to behave. 



Act 

Belocked v. 

Belongings .... L 

Billets iv. 

Birch L 

Breather 10 iv. 

*Bringings-forth iii. 

Cardinally 11... iL 

Carnally v. 

Characts v. 

China" iL 

Circiimmured.. iv. 

Clack-dish iiL 

Combinate iii. 

Com^nandmentsis L 

Concupiscible . v. 

Confessed!*... v. 

Confixed v. 

Confutation ift.. ▼. 

Conserve i« iiL 

Co ntract ing (sub.) iii 

Counletlorsi'.. L 

Custom-shrunk L 



8c. Line 



1 
1 
8 
8 

4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 



210 
80 
58 
24 
81 

152 

81 



214tlMubleness. 

56 

97 

28 
185 
281 



2 7,12 



98 
588 
282 
428 
88 
2 296 
2 111 
2 85 



10 — a speaker; — a human being, 
in three other passages. 
11 Elbow's blunder for eomaZZy. 
11 ■■ porcelain. 

15 ■- the Ten Commandments. 

14 Used transitively in its eccle- 
siastical sense; in same sense in- 
trans. Rom. and Jul. iv. 1. tS; 
used very frequently in its ordi- 
nary tense elsewhere. 

ift — conviction. See note 217. 

16 -^ to preserve : in culinary 
sense in OtheUo, iii. 4. 7S. 

17 —lawyers; used frequently 
elsewhere — advisers. 
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Act Sc. Line 

DefiniUve v. 1 482 

Denunciation.. L 2 152 
Dependency IS. v. 1 62 
Dependent" (adj.) T. 1 411 

Disguiser iv. 2 186 

Dismissed M... iL 

Disvalued. ▼. 

Disvouched. .. iv. 

m. 

Dribbling L 

Dukes (verb) . . iiL 



2 
1 

4 
1 
8 
2 



102 
221 

1 
267 

2 
100 



Emmew iii. 

Enshield ii. 

Enskyed. L 

Escapes" iv. 

Eve« ii. 

Facing IiL 

Fewness L 

F^t^monger . . v. 

C£»urishn ▼. 

Forenamed iiL 



1 91 

4 80 

4 84 

1 68 

1 180 

2 11 
4 39 
1 887 
1 75 
1 248 



IS ■■ consistency; occurs in 
slightly dUVorent sense in Cjrm- 
beline. iL 8. 123; Ant. and Cleo. 
T. 2.36. 

19 --occasioDed by something 
previous. 

90 _ pardoned; used in varioos 
other senses elsewhere. 

n ■-sallies; used elsewhere in 
other senses. 

SS i.«. All-hallond eve. 

S3 Used transitively — to colour; 
also transitively — to brandish, 
Rom. and Jul. i. 1. 85; used in- 
transitively frequently elsewhere. 



Act Be.; 
Fornicatress... VL 2 

Ported V. 1 

•Fruit-dish ... . il. 1 

Garden-house., v. 1 212,! 
OeneraUve . . . . iiL 2 US- 

Giglots V. 1 

Gnarled a 2 1' 

TTbatulate (adj.) v. 1 

Heads« m. 1 ^H 

Head" (verb).. iL 1 250.151 

Helmed ia 2 150- 

Hot-house ii. 1 ^Mf 

House-eaves. . iiL 2 18^ 
Husband«« . . . . iiL 2 75- 

Immoderate... L 2 1S2 

Inequality v. 1 <5^ 

InflicUon L 8 2S 

Informal v. 1 2J* 

Ingote UL 1 20 

j^Mtate V. 1 42^ 

Institutions.... L 1 " 

Inwardtr (sub.) iii. 2 ISS 

Lamb-skins.... iiL 2 » 
Leavened L 1 ^ 

Manifested ».. iv. 2 17<^ 

34. a had. 

M— to decapitate. 

S* — one who keeps housr.oH' 
frequently elsewhere in otbcr 
senses. 

3? —a confidant: as adj. «iik 
similar meaning in Rich. \l\.^ 
4. 8; oiied both as sub. and adj. i> 
other paasases. 

» Used siUectiTsly. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



Act 8c. LLm 

iv. 2 86 

iv. 3 11 

rt ▼. 1 148 

iiJ. 1 277 

f L 2 138 

» L 4 86 

(rerb). iU. 2 194 

Dnceired iL 2 06 

ii. 4 162 

r T. 1 335 

Vol iL 3 26 

trd-uUiite<l iiL 1 80 

«d It. 2 212 

dgh..... ii 4 157 



[•iMiwd. 
«r 



I 



lUy. 



rive ..., 
ck 



Bd 

.Ic 

erb) 

itnurt. ., 



iL 

iv. 

L 

V. 

iv. 
iii. 

i. 
iii. 

L 

iv. 
iiL 

iL 

Iv. 

iiL 1 



1 «3 

2 112 

3 38 

1 376 

2 147, 
115 

a-i 

is 
35 
30 
254 
51 



1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
04,97 
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>Ued to an abliess or 

mA wlk, i.e. ezchanRf 
Q the moiith with: the 
ifrd in utb«r wnwi elM- 

Tmi'«i(>n. 

»nio<*ilin8W. r«?il in 
iii. II iti ringuUr, prr- 
MOie ytti*e. 

OL. V. 



Act Se. Line 

Prioress L 4 11 

Procures^ iiL 2 58 

Prollxious iL 4 162 

Promise-breach v. 1 410 

^'Promise-keeping i. 2 77 

Prompture iL 4 178 

Propagation... L 2 154 

Provincial 6.... v. 1 318 

Provost L 2 117, etc. 

Razure.. v. 1 13 

Ready (money) iv. S 8 

Rebate L 4 60 

Refelled v. 1 04 

Remissness.... iL 2 06 

Remonstrance, v. 1 307 

Renouncement i. 4 35 

Rent7 iL 1 254 

Repn)acli » (verb) v. 1 426 

Rcpri)bate(sub.) iv. 3 78 

Resemblance 9. iv. 2 203 

School-maids.. i. 4 47 

•Seeduess i. 4 42 

Seemers L 3 54 

Self-offences .. iiL 2 280 

Sheep-biting .. v. 1 358 



6 In the lenve of tti pimp; used 
fre<iuentl7 eliewhen in other 
senws. 

Belungintf to an ecclesiasti- 
cal province; as epithet, derived 
fnnn Provius in Frand, in Ham- 
let, iii. 2. Sffl. 

7 . to hold by lease; — to rend, 
used frequently elsewhere. 

8 The sub. is repeatedly used 
throuxh^mt Hhakespeare's yXny*. 

9 — l>robaI>ilit7: ■-likeness, 
(tocurs in 'U'inter's Tale, v. 2. 39; 
Rich. III. iii. 7. U. 



Act 8c. 

Shekels 11. 2 

«"' {'::: \ 

Siegew Iv. 2 

Sisterly v. 1 

Sliding (snb.).. ii. 4 

Snow-broth.... L 4 

Spawned iii. 2 

Splay iL 1 

Starkly iv. 2 

Stead" (up)... lU. 1 

Stew " V. 1 

Stine>« iL 4 

Stinkingly .... iiL 2 

Stones" iL 1 

Straitness. iiL 2 

Stricture L 3 

Stroke »» iv. 2 

Sun-rise iL 2 

Taphouse IL 1 

Temporary v. 1 

TestejJ ii. 2 

Testimonied .. iiL 2 

Thick-ribbed.. iiL 1 

Tick-tack L 2 

Tongue !• (verb), iv. 4 



Line 
149 
188 

54 
101 
100 
115 

58 
114 
243 

70 
260 
321 
158 

28 
110 
268 

12 

83 
153 

220 
145 
149 
152 
123 
196 
28 



10 ■■ a teat; used in other seiiiM.'!* 
elsewhere. 

11 _to supply; —to t^mflt, 
uso<l frequently elsewhere. 

IS See note S()6. UhxI three 
time« — a hmthel. 

13 M*eA intranMtively ; used 
traiudHTcIy elsewhere. 

M Of fruit 

li Of a pen; used elsewhere in 
many senses. 

i« .1 to speak of; in Cymb. v. 4. 
149 -- to Bpieak. 
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Act Be. Line 

Tonse v. 1 313 

Treasonable... v. 1 S45 

*True-meant . . L 4 66 

Tundish iiL 2 182 

Unbelieved.... v. 1 119 

Uncleanliness.. iL 1 83 

Uncleanness*'. ii. 4 54 

Undiscemible . v. 1 373 

I'mloubtful.. .. iv. 2 143 

Ingenitured... iiL 2 184 

Tngot V. 1 142 

I'nhurtful iii. 2 175 

I'nma8k(intr.). v. 1 206 

I'nscoured i. 2 171 

I'nshnpes iv. 4 23 

Unshuuned... iii. 2 68 

insisting iv. 2 92 

Unskilfully.... iiL 2 155 

rnsoiled iL 4 155 

rnswoni i. 4 9 

r.^»lrlis.siiiK . . . . iiL 2 190 

Unwedgeablc iL 2 116 

Unwi'ighing... iii. 2 147 

I'prighteously. iii. 1 206 

Vastidity iiL 1 GO 

Viewless iiL 1 124 

* Virgin-violator v. 1 41 

Vulgarly v. 1 160 

Warranted (adj.) iU. 2 150 

Waste" (adj.). ii. 2 170 

Well-balanced, iv. 3 104 

''Well-defended v. 1 407 

Well- warranted v. 1 254 

Well-wished .. ii. 4 27 

Whoremonger, iii. 2 37 

17 Lucret'e. 193. 
l< Bonn. IzzTiL 10. 
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TBOILUS AND CBESSIDA. 



NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 

BY 

A. WILSON VERITY. 



DRAMATIS PERSON-^ 

Priam, King of Troy. 

Hector, ' 

Troilus, I 

Paris, \ his sons. 

Deiphobus, I 

Helenus, / 

Maroarelon, a bastard son of Priam. 

, * ' [■Tix)jan commanders. 
Antenor, ; 

C-ALCHAS, a Trojan priest, taking part with the Greek& 

Pandarus, uncle to Cressida. 

Agamemnon, the Grecian general. 

Menelaus, his brother. 

Achilles, 

Ajax, 

Ulysses, v^, . , 

> Grecian commanders. 
Nestor, 

DiOMEDES, 

Patroclus, 

Thersites, a deformed and scurrilous Grecian. 

Alexander, servant to Cressida. 

Servant to Troilus. 

Servant to Paris. 

Servant to Diomedes. 

Helen, wife to Menelaus. 
Andromacue, wife to Hector. 
Cassandra, daughter of Priam; a prophetess. 
Cressida, daughter of Calchas. 

Trojan and Greek Soldiers, and Attendants. 



Scene — Troy, and the Grecian camp before it. 



Historic Period : the Trojan war. 



TIME OF ACTION. 
Mr. Daniel gives the following time analysis — four days:- 



Day 1: Act I. Scenes 1 and 2. — Interval; the truce. 
Day 2: Act I. Scene 8; Act II. and Act III. 
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Day 3: Act IV., Act V. Scene 1, and part of 8< 
Duy 4: Act V., latter part of Scene 2, and t] 
of the play. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

hifs" says Dr. Furnivall, " is the most 
ilt of all Shakspere's plays to deal 
' I think we may accept Dr. Fu^ni^'al^8 
nent of the case. The historv of Troilus 
'ressida is perplexed and confusing to an 
Drdinar}' degree; it has long been the 
of commentators, the sphinx-like pro- 
to which the wise man will modestly 
Davus sum, non (Edipus." The date of 
)mposition of the play; its relation to 
)U8 works upon the same subject; the 
Qstances attendant on its publication, 
u the Quarto foim of 1609 and later in 
rst Folio; the metrical peculiarities; the 
traces of irregular and composite work- 
up; the jmrpose of the piece, satiric, 
ic, irf»nical, or what not, the idea, that 
t should run throughout, infoiming the 
with something of the continuity of an 
c whole; all these are points upon which 
has been conjectured and more written, 
bich, in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
orts of successive generations of com- 
tors, remain as dark and bewildering as 
Hence a complete theory which shall 
ill the hard knots, must not be looked 
shall content myself for the moment 
close statement of the facts, and later 
re will be something to say as to the 
jions which may be drawn from the 
;iug evidence. First, then, as to Shake- 
8 choice of a subject. 
Troy legend was the favourite theme, 
e par e^vcellence^ of mediaeval romance 
;; no other cycle of stories could in 
ly compete with it in point of wide- 
diffusion and popularity. Almost 
European country had its version of 
1 of Troy, and not a few countries 



claimed for themselves a Trojan origin. Thus 
the Welsh could trace their descent to -^neas 
with unimpeachable certainty, and London 
was regularly described as IVoynovant. Of 
these early romances that of Benolt de Sainte- 
More, the so-called Roman de Troyes, is the 
first; it dates from somewhere between 1175 
and 1185. A century later a translation of it 
into Latin was made by Guido de Colonna of 
Messina, whose Historia Destructionis Trojce 
was, according to his own account, completed 
in 1287. This vei*sion of Guido's was made 
the basis of various other vewions, in Italian, 
Spanish, High and Low German, Dutch, &c., 
and amongst these the earliest that English 
literature can show is the long alliterative 
romance entitled The (lest Hystoriale of the 
Destruction of Troy; it wjis printed some 
years ago (1869 and 1874) for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, and should i)robably be 
assigned to the fourteenth century. After 
the anonymous author of the Gest Hystoriale 
came Chaucer, whose Troylus and t'hryseyde 
is based very largely on Boccaccio's Filostrato. 
Chaucer indeed expressed his obligations to a 
certain Lollius, who seems to have l>een de- 
cidedly mythical ; in fact, critics generally agree 
that a misunderstanding of Horace's lines — 

Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Romse Praenesto rclcgi — 

— Ep. i. 2. 1. 

was the sole basis of the poet's reference to 
this shadowy authority. 

Besides Boccaccio, Chaucer probably used 
Benolt and other writers, possibly Guido, 
while much no doubt was due to his own in- 
vention. About 1460 Lydgate followed with 
his well-known Troy-Booke, and almost simul- 
taneously appeai*ed the Recueil des Histoires 
de Troyes by Baoul Le Fcvre; the latter 
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speedily passed into England under the title 
of the'Recuyell of the historyes of Troye, 
translated and draun out of f renshe into Eng- 
lishe by W Caxton, 1471. This brings us to 
the end of the fifteenth century. From this 
bare rSsumSe we see that the story of the 
siege and fall of Troy had penetrated into 
England as into almost every other European 
country. The dramatist, therefore, who wanted 
a subject had plenty of material at hand, and 
in this mass of material there wa^ one episode 
— the story of Troilus and Cressida (for which 
Homer and the classical writers have no 
counterpart, the legend being one of the embel- 
lishments added to the original by Benolt)— 
that appealed to writers with a special fas- 
cination. Chaucer, as we have seen, had made 
it the theme of his story, and Chaucer's poem 
seems to have been extremely popular. So 
Peele in his Tale of Troy writes: 

But leave I here of Troilus to say, 
Whose passions for the ranging Cressida, 
Read as fair England's Chaucer doth unfold, 
Would tears exhale from eyes of iron mould. 

Now at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (1515), amongst the Christmas entertain- 
ments presented before Henry VIII. at El- 
tham, was a "Komedy" upon "the storry of 
Troylus and Pandor." Unfortunately no 
account of the entertainment survives — it may 
have been merely a pageant (Ward, vol. i. 
p. 433); but the reference is interesting as 
serving to show tliiit the Troilus and Cressida 
tale was getting mure and more differentiated 
from the general mass of incidents a^ociated 
with the Trojan war. Possibly there were 
other interludes and crude dramatic treatments 
of the subject, though none such survive; in 
the same way song writers may have made use 
of it Nothing definite, however, can be said 
of the interval from 1516 to 1565; but in the 
latter year a "ballett intituled the history of 
Troylus, whose throtes (Warton queried troth) 
hath well bene tryed" was entered upon the 
register of the Stationers' Company.* Again, 
in 1581 we find notice of another "proper 
ballad, dialogue- wise, betwene Troylus and 
Cressida; "2 and in the Marriage of Wit and 

1 Edited by Collier for the GUI Shakespeare Society, 
TOl. L p. 121. * Ibid. vol. il. p. 146. 
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Wisdom 3 Mr. Halliwell-PhillippB gives yet 
one more poem (from a MS. iu the Ashroolean 
Museum) dealing with the same theme. The 
story, therefore, was becoming popular with 
writers of the period, and it seemed natural 
that some dramatist should essay to represent 
on the stage this old-world tale of man's love 
and woman's faithlessness; and, as a matter 
of fact, if we turn to that storehouse of in- 
formation upon things dramatic, Henalowe's 
Diary, we find that "Mr. Dickers and harey 
Clieattell" had been commissioned by the 
manager to write a play on "Troyeles and 
creasseday." " Dickers and harey CbeatteU ' 
stand in Henslowe's somewhat fanciful ortho- 
graphy for Dekker and Henry Chettle; the 
date under which the entry occurs is April 7, 
1599. Nine days later the play is again 
referred to in the Diary, and then in the next 
month we have the following: "Lent unto 
Mr. Dickers and Mr. Chettell, the 26 of Maye, 
1599, in eameste of a Boocke called the tn^ 
gedie of Agamemnone, the some ( = 8um)(/ 
. . ." This title, according to Collier, i« 
interlined over the words "Troylus and ere- 
seda;" i.e, the name of the drama upon which 
Dekker and his friend were collaborating had 
been changed, why, we know not. The point 
should be noted. Still keeping to our diyu- 
dust catalogue we must chronicle two men 
entries. Under date February 7th, 1603, the 
register of the Stationers' Company has thii 
notice: "Entred for his (Master RobeiW) 
copie in full court holden this day to print 
when he hath gotten sufficient aucthority for 
yt. The booke of * Troilus and Creaseda,' at 
yt is acted by my Lord Chamberlen^t mflt* 
Six years later there is a fresh entiy: on 
January 28, 1609, Richard Bonion and Henry 
Walleys registered "a booke called the history 
of Troylus and Cressida."* This last, we may 
be quite sure, was Shakespeare's play. In 
the same year it was published, two editions 
being printed ; one edition — and I think Mr. 
Stokes^ has satisfactorily shown, chiefly upon 
technical grounds of pagination and so forth, 

3 Old Shakespeare Society Pablicatioiu. 
* Tnken from Arbor's Traoacrlpt of the Registers, toL 
ill. p. 91b. » Ibid. p. 178 b. 

s Introduction to Quarto-Facsimile. 
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was the second issue — appeared with 
lowing remarkable and almost unique 

■ ■ 

EVER Writer to an ever Reader. 
Newes. 

all reader, you have heere a new play, 
itard with the stage, never clapper- 
with the palmes of the viilger, and yet 
; full of the palme comicall; for it is a 
f your braine, that never undertooke 
ng commicall, vainely ; and were but the 
lames of commedies chaugde for the 
)f commodities, or of playes for pleas; 
>uld see all those grand censors, that 
ile them such vanities, flock U> them 

maine grace of their gravities; espe- 
;his authors commedies, that are so 
to the life, that they serve for the most 
n commentaries of all the actions of 
«, shewing such a dexteritie and power 
3, that the most displeased with playes, 
ised with his commedies. And all such 
id heavy-witted worldlings, as were 
:»pable of the witte of a commedie, 
ig by report of them to his represen- 
, have found that witte there, that they 
ound in them-selves, and have parted 
witted then they came: feeling an edge 
e set upon them, more then ever they 
. they liad braine to grind it on. So 
ud such savord salt of witte is in his 
lies, that they seeme (for their height 
lure) to be borne in the sea that brought 
'enufl. Amongst all there is none mor 
ban this: and had I time I would com- 
ipon it, though I know it needs not, 

much as will make you thinke your 
e well bestowd) but for so much worth, 
I poore I know to be stuft in it. It 
8 such a labour, as well as the best 
ly in Terence or PLautus. And beleeve 
i-t when hee is gone, and his commedies 
ijale, you will scramble for them, and 
i new English inquisition. Take this 
aming, and at the j>erill of your plea- 
)8se, and judgements, refuse not, nor 
8 the lesse, for not being sullied with 
•ky breath of the multitude; but thanke 

for the scape it hath made amongst 



you: since by the grand possessors wills I 
believe you should have prayd for them (?it) 
rather then beene prayd. And so I leave all 
such to bee prayd for (for the states of their 
wits healths) that will not praise it. Vale." 

I shall return to this preface again. There 
is one more point in the history of the publi- 
cation of the play to be noticed before we can 
gather up the threads and give the general 
impression derived from study of the evidence. 
The First Folio of 1623 had, as all students 
know, a list of the plays at the beginning, 
arranged under the different heads of Come- 
dies, Histories, and Tragedies. Truilus and 
Cressida is omitted from this list. It is printed 
in the middle of the volume, between Henry 
VIII. and Coriolanus, i.e. between the last of 
the Histories and the first of the Tragedies; 
and practically it is unpaged. From these 
facts it has been conjectured that the inser- 
tion of the play in the Folio was an after- 
thought upon the part of the editors, Heminge 
and Condell. Collier thinks that the printing 
of the drama had been intrusted to some other 
publisher: hence the mistake. Really it seems 
most probable tliat the editors did not know 
how to class the play, and eventually compro- 
mised the matter by leaving it altogether out 
of the list, while a niche was found for it in 
the body of the work, between the Histories 
and Tragedies, as having something of the 
character of both. 

Roughly summarized, then, these are the 
main facts with which we have to deal; they 
must, of course, be supplemented by such in- 
ternal evidence as metrical and aesthetic criti- 
cism can extract from the play. Let us look 
at some of these points in detail. In the first 
place, why did Dekker and Cliettle cliange 
the title of their work? Perhaps, as Mr. 
Stokes suggests, because it was an infringe- 
ment upon the name of some other play upon 
the same subject which already existed; per- 
haps because the " Tragedy of Agamemnon " 
sounded more telling and impressive. And, 
whatever the reason for the alteration, should 
their tragedy be identified with "the booke 
of Troilus and Cresseda " that was entered in 
the Stationers' Register in 1603 ? 

Some critics are inclined to answer in the 
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affirmative. But it can scarcely be so; for 
several reasons, one of which seems quite fatal 
to the hypothesis — viz., the fact that the 1603 
play was "acted by my Lord Chamberlen's 
men;" and the Chamberlain's Ck)mpany was 
long the rival of that directed by Henslowe. 
The theory, therefore, that the 1603 entry 
refei*8 to Dekker and Chettle's play can be 
dismissed, and the entry, so far as Shake- 
speare's predecessors are concerned, may allude 
to the real Troilus and Cressida. I definitely 
think that it does. I believe that we must 
assign two dates U) the play. Troilus and Cres- 
sida, as entered u])on the Register in 1609, was, 
I think, the drama that lies befoi*e us: Troilus 
and Cressida, as entered at the earlier date, 
1603, represented the first draft or version. 
One is always loth to introduce this much- 
used and, perhaps, much-abused theory of re- 
visions, but in the present case I can see no 
other way out of the difficulties which beset us, 
whether we would believe the writera of the 
above-quoted preface and allow that Troilus 
and Cressida was "a new play" in 1609, or, 
disregarding their statement as a mere pub- 
lisher's artifice, would fix on the earlier date 
suggested by the 1603 entry. In favour of 
1609, or thereabouts, there are two things that 
must be allowed to carry some weight: the 
statement that the piece had " never been 
stal'd with the stage, never clapi^er-claw'd with 
the palmes of the vulger," if absolutely untrue, 
would have been equally unhappy and ]>oint- 
less, because few people could have been de- 
ceived by it; hence the preface cannot be 
altogether ignored. Again, there is the jml- 
pable fact that a considerable portion of the 
drama is strongly penetrated by the tendency 
to bitter cynicism which we note in the }>arallel ■ 
comedy of disillusion; I mean, of course, Timon 
of Athens. It is imiK)S3ibIe to read the latter 
without feeling how close an affinity of thou^rht 
and emotional undercurrent unites it with the 
scenes in Troilus and CVessida, where worldli- 
ness and the wisdom of those who are wise in 
their generation are held up to admiration, 
while the moral is pointed with exceeding 
keenness against the enthusiasm and buoyant 
idealism that begin m fi-oth and end in failure. 
Taken together these two points of external 
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and internal evidence might lead us to assign 
Troilus and Cressida to the group which in- 
cludes Timon of Athens and Antony and Cleo- 
patra; but, unfortunately, the metrical critics 
here step in and assure us that the verse-struc- 
ture of the play is radically different from that 
which is usually associated with Shakespeare's 
later maimer. According to Hertzberg (quoted 
by Pix)fessor Dowden), Troilus and Cressida 
does not contain a single weak ending, and only 
six light endings, whereas these verse-peculi- 
arities appear with increasing frequency in all 
plays written after Macbeth. Verse-tests can- 
not be ignored, and this is precisely one of 
the cases where conclusions reached on other 
gix>unds must, if jjossible, be readjusted aud 
brought into harmony witli their testimouy. 
I think that the difficulties will be met to 
some extent if we supiK)se that Troilus and 
Cressida is a composite work, the main part 
of which dates from 1602-3, while some of the 
scenes — those, for instance, in which Ulysses 
appears — w^ere subsequently expanded, with 
the addition, perhai)s, of fi*esh characters. 
In this way the statements of the piratical 
printers would be partially explained and 
accomited for, while testheticallv the tone of 
brooding irony tlmt is only too traceable 
throughout would harmonize with the general 
gloom and despair of a period that, pretty 
certainly, produced Hamlet, Measure for 
Measure, and many of the later souuet& 
Mr Fleay, I should say, carries the theory 
of revision and subsequent additions still fur- 
ther He traces three distinct stories in the 
play, stories that were written at different 
j>eriods and tliat overlap only very slightly. 
They are the Troylus and Cressida episode- 
approximate date, 1594-6; **the storj'"— I 
give Mr. Fleay's words — " of the challenge of 
Hector to Ajax, their combat, and the slaying 
of Hector by Achilles, on the basis of Caxton'* 
Three Destructions of Troy; and finally, the 
story of Ulysses' stratagem to induce Achilles' 
to return to the battlefield by setting up Ajax 
as his rival, which was written after the puhlica- 
tion of Chapman's Homer, from whom Ther- 
sitea, a chief chjuucter in this part, was taken."' 

1 Shakespeare Manual pp. 2S2, 2SS. 
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Myself, I do not quite understand the idea 
of a poet writing odd scenes at different periods 
of his life and afterwards patching them to- 
gether. A play that can be subdivided and 
split up in this way must be strangely inor- 
ganic, and Troilus and Cressida does not seem 
to me to be of this nature; there are parts, 
no doubt, where the work is unequal, notably 
in the fifth act, where not improbably we 
have the dihris of some old play, ])erhaps of 
Dekker's tragedy, but the scheme of the 
drama is, to my mind, symmetrical and nicely 
thought out. How, for instance, can we sepa- 
rate Troilus from Ulysses ? Dramatically they 
are complementary : they serve, and are meant 
to serve, as foils, antitheses. Troilus, in Dr. 
Fumivall's graceful phrase, is " a young fool," 
full of hopes and beliefs, buoyed up by noble 
ideals and ambitions: Ulysses is the man of 
gray worldly wisdom, who has seen 

Cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 

Once, no doubt, he too had his dreams, but 
time has taught its bitter lesson, and his idols 
have been long since broken, the temple long 
since turned into a counting-house. It is 
grotesque to separate these characters. They 
developed side by side in the di-amatist's brain, 
and we can no more divide them than we can 
divide Troilus and Ci'essida themselves. Again, 
can we believe that the love scenes in this 
play date from the j)eriod which gave the 
world Borneo and Juliet? It seems to me 
that Romeo and Juliet is to Troilus and Cres- 
sida very much what Troilus is to Ulysses. 
The love-note in the one play is wholly lyric, 
in the other quasi-satiric. It is the difference 
lietween a spring day and an autumn day. 
In Romeo and Juliet we might think of the 
poet as partially identifying himself ^^-ith 
his characters: in Troilus and Ciessida we 
cannot help feeling that he is rather laughing 
at them, exaggerating the passionate, some- 
what sensuous effects solely for the purpose 
of making the denouement more bitterly tell- 
ing and effective. 

U|)on this point, then, of the date of the 
play I can only repeat my belief that it was 
ill the main written and acted before 1603, 



and subsequently revised about 1609. As to 
the authorities used by Shakespeare, enough 
has already been said; moreover, his debts 
are pointed out in some detail in the notes. 
He had Chaucei-'s i)oem to draw ujwn, Caxton's 
Destruction of Troy, Lydgate's Troy-Booke, 
and Chapman's translation. He availed him- 
self of them all veiy considerably. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

The mateiials for the stage history of 
this play are very scanty. In fact there does 
not ap|>ear to be a single record in Genest of 
any jjerformance of Shakespeare's play itself, 
but only of Dryden's adaptation. Unfortu- 
nately the old play on this subject bvDekker 
and Chettle has been lost The allusions to it 
in Henslowe's Diaiy ai-e five, and all relate 
to i>ayments on account of the book; the first 
being' on April 7th, 1599, of iij» (£3); the 
next on the IGth of thesame month of xx' (20/); 
the next is j)robal)ly some time after April 
23rd, 1600, and is simply an entry " Troyeles 
and creasseday" (pp. 147-149); the fourth is 
on the 26th of May, 1599, when a payment was 
made to the authors of 30 shillings on account 
of the book (p. 153); and it is there called "the 
tragedie of Agamemnone." ^ The fifth entry, on 
May 30th in the same year, is for " iij" v» " (£3, 
5/), Ijeing " in full paymente of the Boocke" 
(p. 153), and the very next item is for the i)ay- 
ment " unto the M^ of the Revelles man, for 
lycensynge of a Boocke cidled the tragedie 
of agamemnon," on June 3rd of the same 
year. There is no record of the absolute pro- 
duction of the piece, but we may suppose that 
it was ])layed shortly after it was licensed. 
Whether Sliakespetu'e made use of this ver- 
sion of the story for his l)lay, or whether he 
himself had any hand in "the tragedie of 
Agamemnone " we do not know. It would aj)- 
pear from an entry which I found in one of 
the domestic jxipers of the reign of Henry 
VIII. that in the early pai-t of his reign an 
interlude called Troilus and Ci'essida was 
l)layed before the court ;*'^ so that Dekker and 

1 See above, in the Literary History, p. 240, column 2. 

2 Unfortunately the reference to this entry has been 
mislaid. 
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Chettles' play may have been founded on a 
yet earlier dramatic version of the story. 

As to Shakespeare's play itself, the only re- 
cord we have of its performance is an entry in 
the Stationers' Register on February 7th, 1603, 
from which it would appear that the play was 
then being played "by my Lord Chamberlen's 
men; " and also a statement on one of the title- 
pages of the Quarto of 1609 that it was " acted 
by the Kings Maiesties seruantsat the Globe." 
This title-page appears to have been with- 
drawn, and in the extraordinary preface ap- 
pended to the Quarto, as published in 1609, it 
is stated that it was " neuer stal'd with the 
Stage, neuer clapper-claw'd with the palmea of 
the vulger." That the above statement was a 
deliberate falsehood there can be little doubt. 
It is a short step from stealing to lying, either 
backward or forward; and the enterprising 
publishers, who sought to deprive Sliake- 
speare and his fellow dramatists of their act- 
ing rights in a play by publishing it, and so 
enabling other companies to play it with im- 
punity, would not have stuck at such a trifle 
as a lie of this sort. We can learn nothing 
decisive from these allusions to the acting of 
the play; but we may fairly deduce that it 
was not a ver\' popular one, or Roberts would 
not have abandoned his idea of publishing it; 
and indeed the title-page as it stands in the 
Quarto of 1G09 would lead one to believe that 
the play was more likely to be read than to be 
acted. In fact, what popularity it did enjoy 
was, as the stock phiase goes, in the closet and 
not on the stage. Nor can this be wondered 
at, for there are at most only two plays of 
Shakespeare which can dispute with Troilus 
and Cressida the palm of being eminently un- 
draniatic; unless it be as a vehicle for specta- 
cular display there is absolutely nothing in this 
play to interest an audience. The love story, 
such as it is, is but feebly handled; it has 
no exact ending, either happy or otherwise; 
the character of the heroine is decidedly un- 
sympathetic, while the admiration one feels 
for the hero is rather lukewarm and tinged 
with pity if not with contempt. Hector 
is the only character in the play who really 
bids fair to win our sympathy; but the treat- 
ment adopted by Sliakespeare, or by the 
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older dramatists from whom he may have taken 
his play, rendered it impossible to bring out 
Hector's character strongly, or that of Andro- 
mache, who might have made a noble heroine. 
In fact, as Mr. Verity has pointed out in note 
311, the parting of Hector and Andromache 
is not nearly ajs pathetic in this play ajs it is 
in Homer; but Hector stands out amongst the 
men, almost more than Troilus, as at once 
a brave man and a gentleman. He is not a 
clumsy lout like Ajax, or a sensual bully like 
Achilles, or a complacent cuckold like Mene- 
laus, or a conceited and insolent fop like Dio- 
meile. Ulysses and Nestor are admirable in 
the abstract, and the former has some telling 
speeches from an elocutionary point of view; 
but neither of them has anything to do with 
any dramatic situation whatever, and hj a 
general audience there is little doubt that both 
of them would be ranked as bores. The long 
discussions that take place in the Grecian camp 
are great blots upon the play; in fact, when 
regarded from a dramatic point of view, they 
are inexcusable. Whatever the faults of Diy- 
den's alteration, from a poetic point of view, 
may be, there is no doubt that his version of 
Troilus and Cressida serves its purpose better, 
as an acting drama, than Shakespeare's tragi- 
comedy, as I suppose we should call it. 

The theatre, known as Dorset Gardens, was 
oponed in the year 1671 by the Duke of York's 
company. Genest says it " was perhaps built 
on the site of the old one which stood there 
before the civil wars " ( vol. i. p. 1 2 1 ). It would 
appear that the situation of this theatre was on 
the south side of the Strand, opposite Shoe 
Lane, and close to the ancient Bridewell Pal- 
ace; in fact, very near to what is known now 
as Salisbury Square. It was here that Dry- 
den's alteration of Slfeikespeare's play Troiliis 
and CVessida or Truth Found Out Too Late 
was produced in 1679. The play was en- 
tered in the Stationers' Register on April 
14th of that yeiir. The exact date of the pro- 
duction of the play is not given by Genest 
The Ciist was as follows: — "Agamemnon= 
Gillow: Achilles = David Williams: Ulysses^ 
Harris: Ajax = Bright: Nestor = Norris: Dio- 
medes = Crosby: Patroclu8 = Bowman: Mene- 
laus = Eichards: Thersites = Underbill: — 
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lector = Smith : Troiliis = Better- 
8 = Joseph Williams: Priam and 
trcival: Pandarus = Leigh : Cres- 
Maiy Lee: Andromache = Mra. 
— the Prologue vas spoken by 
I the Ghost of Shakspeare" (Gen- 
266). 

J many plays of Shakespeare on 
lapter's hand cannot be laid with- 
ing an act of sacrilege; but Troihis 
% is certainly not one of them. If 
as a play that could be altered with 
rem beginning to end, this is cer- 
that is to say, if a ])lay is to be 
at all. While one resents most 
i wretched stuff introduced into 
of The Tempest by Dryden and 
•ne camiot but admit tliat what 
glorious John " haa done for this 
ry play is, in the main, done well. 
. additions are, from a dramatic 
r, improvements; indeed one feels 
led to blame him tluit he did not 
d did not get rid of some of the 
characters altogether, concentrat- 
srest more on those which are the 
in the original pLay. Dryden's 
b of the first act was undoubtedly 
)ue, and, as will be seen hereafter, 
1 by John Kemble when he pre- 
ispeare's play for the stage.- In 
den commences with what is the 
i in Shakespeare, and he has in- 
idromache with some effect, omit- 
altogether; and the scene ends 
;ident of Hector sending a chal- 
i Grecian camp by ^'Enwis. Tlie 
3 between Pandarus and Cressida 
•us and Truilus. He concludes 
a scene, nearly entirely his own, 
iiersites plays a very ])rominent 
!II. is chiefly remarkable for the 
icene between Troilus and Hec- 
s certainly a great improvement, 
e dramatic interest of the play 
I. It is siiid tliat he was in- 
jtterton fr)r the hint of this scene, 
ding to Genest, is partly an imi- 
le quarrel between Agjiniomnon 
us in the Iphigenia in Aiilis by 



Euripides. It is certainly an effective acting 
scene, though the dialogue between the two is 
somewhat too prolonged. Dryden saw that 
some attempt must be made to render the 
character of Cressida more sympathetic. He 
therefore makes Calchas recommend her to 
make pretended love to Diomede, which she 
consents to do with the object of being able 
to return to Troy. Troilus is witness to the 
scene between them, as in Shakespeare, and 
believes Cressida to be false; though Dryden 
makes it clear to the audience that she never 
is so either in intention or fact. The act 
concludes with a quarrel between Troilus and 
Diomede, at which both ^neas and Thersites 
are present In the last act considerable 
Uberty is taken with the story. The scene 
between Andromache and Hector is retained 
very much as in Shakespeare, and Troilus 
persuades Hector to fight in spite of his wife's 
remonstrances. CVessida enters with her father 
in search of Troilus, in order to justify herself 
with him ; and then Diomede and Troilus 
come in fighting. Cressida appeals to Troilus, 
and asserts her innocence ; but Diomede 
impUes indirectly that she has been fidse with 
him. Troilus is reproaching her in a violent 
speech, when she interrupts him and stabs 
herself, but does not die before Troilus has for- 
given her. After that there is, as Genest re- 
mai'ks, a great deal of fighting. Troilus kills 
Diomede, and is, in his turn, killed by Ulysses. 
The piece ends with a speech of Ulysses; the 
death of Hector being only related by Achilles 
and not shown on the stage. No doubt all 
this, from a strictly poetic fK)int of view, is very 
indefensible; but tlie end of Shakespeare's 
play is so confused and so wretchedly abortive, 
that some such violent change in the story 
w^as necessary if it was to be effective on the 
stage. To alter the catastrophe of such a play 
as Borneo and Juliet, or Hamlet, or Othello, 
is a crime; but to alter such a play as Troilus 
and Cressida is a meritorious w^ork, and can 
scarcely be considered disrespectful to Shake- 
speare, even if he were, as I very much doubt, 
the sole author of the work. Certain it is that 
it cannot have been a favourite play with 
him; for he does not seem to have expended 
on it much of that dramatic ability which is so 
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I'emarkable in all his best work. It can scarcely 
be a matter of reproach to an audience of the 
seventeenth century that they should have 
preferred Dryden^s version, though it certainly 
leaves very much to be desired; nor can we 
blame Betterton if he insisted that the part of 
Troilus (which he played) should be made of 
more dramatic importance. 

The next production of this piece (Dryden's 
version) appears to have been on June 2nd, 
1709, at Drury Lane. On this occasion Better- 
ton surrendered the part of Troilus to Wilks 
and played Thersites, as will be seen from the 
following cast: Troilus = Wilks : Hector = 
Powell : Achilles = Booth : Agamemnon = 
Mills : Ajax = Keen : Ulysses = Thurmond : 
Thersites = Betterton : Pandarus = Estcourt: 
Cressida = Mrs. Bradshaw : Andromache = 
Mrs. Rogers (Genest, vol. iL p. 420). 

This play was ^e^^ved at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields — ** Not acted 12 years " — on November 
10th, 1720. On this occasion Ryan played 
Troilus, and Quin took the part of Hector; 
the other chief characters were thus cast: 
Ulysses = Boheme : Troilus = Bullock : Pan- 
darus =Spiller: Ci'e8sida = Mrs. Seymour: An- 
dromache = Mrs. Bullock (Geuest, voL iiL p. 
64). At the same theatre about two years 
afterwards, on May 3rd, 1723, Hippisley 
selected this play for his benefit; on which 
occasion Quin took the part of Thersites, which 
would be more suitable to him than that of 
Troilus. Hippisley himself took Pandarus, 
Boheme Hector, Ryan again playing Troilus. 
In the following season, on November 21st, 
1723, the ])iece was again played at the same 
theatre. The details of the cast are wanting, 
except that the Cressida was Mrs. Sterling. 
Ten years appear to have [)a8sed before any 
attempt was made to revive this j)lay, which 
never seems to have proved attractive, or to 
have been perfomied more than once at a 
time. At Covent Garden, on December 20th, 
1733, Troilus and Cressida was represented 
with much the same cast as when it was given 
in 1723. Da vies mentions this performance, 
and praises Walker as Hector, Quin as Ther- 
sites, and Hippisley as Pandarus. Davies 
says: "Mrs. Buchanan, a very fine woman 
and a pleasing actress, who died soon after in 



childbed, was the Cressida." He continues: 
**Mr. Lacy, late manager of Drury-lane, acted 
Agamemnon ; and Tom Chapman^ pleased 
himself with the obstreperous and discordant 
utterance of Diomed's passion for Cressida" 
(vol. iii. pp. 163, 164). Davies says that the 
scene between Troilus and Hector in Act IIL 
was "written in emulation of the quarrel 
between Brutus and Cassius in Julius Cfesar" 
(vol. iii. p. 163). It is probable that this 
scene was in Drydcn's mind more than the 
one from the Greek play mentioned above. 
With this {performance, as far as I cau dis- 
cover, the stage history of Troilus and Cres- 
sida ceases. In none of the numerous theatri- 
cal mem(^irs which I have searched, nor in any 
of the many books and pamphlets coneeming 
the English stage, can I find any mentiou of 
the performance of Shakesjieai'e's play, or even 
of Dryden's adaptation, after this date. 

The revival of Shakespeare's play never 
seems to liave l>een contemplated by any of 
our great actors except one, and tliat was 
John Kemble, who prepartJd Shakespeare's 
play^ for the stage, and went so far as to cast 
it, and I believe to distribute the parts. At 
any rate they were copied out, but the piece 
was never represented. The alterations, which 
are confined to transpositions of portions of 
the dialogue, are made in that very neat hand- 
writing which was characteristic both of John 
Kemble and his brother Cliarles. Not a single 
line appears to have been added from Dry- 
den's play; the alterations in the text are 
confined to one or two slight verbal ones and 
a few unimportant transpositions. Some of 
the chamcters are omitted altogether; among 
them Menelaus, Helen, Deiphobus, Helenus, 
and Antenor. The cast would have been a 
strong one; it was to include Kemble as Tn)i- 
lus, Dicky Suett as Pandarus, Bensley as 
Agamemnon, Barrymore as Ajax, Bannister, 
jun., i\& Thereites, and John Kemble himself 

1 For some account of this actor see Introdactioo to 
All '8 WeU That End's Well. p. 7. 

3 1 am indebted to Wn. Creswick, the widow of the Iste 
well-known actor (one of the last of those who was sato- 
ciated with Mr. Phelps in the Shakespearean reTirali tt 
Sadler's Wells), for the original copy, as marked by Jobn 
Kemble himself, which appears to hare been sold ti 
Heath's sale in 182L 
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ees. The female characters were ap- 
y not cast. I do not think that this 
iment, though it does credit to Kemble 
3W8 a greater reverence for Shake- 
I text than he had shown in some of 
ing editions prepared by him, could 
jT have been successful. No amount of 
Ation can make a good acting play of 
and Cressida. There is no dramatic 
ne in it, and it may be doubted whether 
Id ever repay a manager the cost of 
g it. — F. A. M. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

le characters of this play two — Troilus 
ysses — stand out with special promi- 
and about eacli it has ah'eady been 
ry to say something. They are placed, 
have seen, in tlie sharpest contrast: 
, the perfect lover and knight, pas- 

and pathetic in his boyish, buoyant 
a and fidelity, thinking no ill of others 
meeting none; Ulysses, the man of gray 
uce, wliohas studied the foibles and 
) of weak humanity, and attained, not 

to the splendid serenity of Prospero, 
to the coldly calculating prudence and 

of the critic and cynic. Artistically 
:ithesis is i)erfect: Ulysses stands at 
nt where Troilus, under the sting of 
lisillusion, will possibly end. Nowhere 
ir characters touch ; the one typifies 
:, trustful youth ; the other, incredu- 
e; combined they give us, as it were, 
X)me of human experience. And if 

stands for loyalty, Cressida, assuredly, 
ype of all disloyalty. Quick and clever 
;ue, she is utterly shallow, a mere sur- 
ture incapable of recei\4ng, still more 
)ing, any deep impression. For such 
ere environment is everything: they 
lange with their surromidings. With 

she is truth itself; we believe in her 

her lover; nay, more, as she believes 
self. And then she passes into the 
:^mp, and straightway all is forgotten; 
re vows no more; her heart is the 
f the fii"st comer. It is the story of 

and Juliet reversed. The other side 
picture is turned to us. The poet had 



given the stage a study of woman's love stead- 
fast to the bitter end: he now lays bare the 
weakness of a heart that forgets and faUs at 
the first trial What more is there to say? 
Of the remaining dramatis personse Theraites 
alone interests us much. What is he? A fore- 
taste, a suggestion of Caliban, only Caliban 
without the saving, sovereign grace and fa- 
vour of animal dulness? Perhaps; and some- 
thing more. He seems to represent the de- 
mocratic spirit on its most hateful side of 
babbling, blustering irreverence. A shrill- 
tongued shrew, ever railing and rancorous, he 
spares nobody, nothing. **We live by admi- 
ration!" To Thersites "admiration" would 
convey no meaning; he is nothing if not critical 
in the worst sense of the word. Hector, Aga- 
memnon, Troilus, Ulysses — all present some 
aspect of greatness; and Thersites has a bitter 
word for all Their greatness is non-existent 
for him: better far to find out a man's weak- 
ness, and gird and scoff at that. Theraites at 
his best is clever with cleverness contemptible: 
at his worst, he might fairly be disowned by 
Caliban. 

The rest of the characters — except perhaps 
Pandar, on whom who would care to dwell ? — 
are sketches rather than finished works of art; 
the poet has just filled in the outlines so far as 
they are necessjiry to the development of the 
j)iece, and it is to be noticed that all through 
there is little which we can regard as classical 
in form or spirit. Change the name, and we 
might believe ourselves to be moving in some 
purely medifeval scene. 

And now a word as to the puqx)se of the 
play. What is the idie of Troilus and Cressida ? 
The question has been answered in a dozen 
different ways. For example: Ulrici finds in 
this drama an attempt to degrade and debase 
the heroes of antiquity in tlie eyes of Shake- 
speare's contemporaries, an attempt, in fact, to 
spoil the classics of their prestige. Chapman 
had given the world Homer: through the 
roll of his golden rhetoric men had lived the 
long years of the weary war round Troy; 
spell-bound they had the far-off "surge and 
thunder of the Odyssey." And here was the 
coimterbList: Shakespeare was jealous of the 
classics. Thus far Ulrici. Hertzbei^ seems 
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to look upon Troilus and C^reasida as an un- 
conscious parody of mediaeval chivaliy, a kind 
of unintentional Don Quixote. Mr. Fleaj, 
again, is certain, quite certain, that the whole 
play is nothing more nor less than a satire on 
rival dramatists. Hector representing Shake- 
speare; Thersites, Dekker; Ajax, Ben Jonson. 
And so on. 

Everyone remembers Edgar Poe's story of 
the man who, having an important paper to 
conceal, put it in an old vase on his mantel- 
shelf, arguing that no one would ever look in^ 
so obvious a place. This old- vase idea is not 
inapplicable sometimes in matters of criticism. 
Critics in their efforts to find out a recondite 
interpretation are occasionally apt to overlook 
the obvious one; they forget the old vase. 
Perhaps it is so here. The name of the play 
may be the vase. The ordinary mortal, seeing 
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the title of the play — ^Troilus and OesBida — 
would expect to find in the piece a love-stoiy. 
And is it anything more Hian a love-stonrf 
a love-story coloured by the peculiar phase of 
feeling and emotion through which the poet 
was passing at the time of its compo8iti(mf 
Borneo and Juliet was written by a young 
man. It is natural for youth to beliere 
strongly in the existence of such thingi ai 
loyalty and love and truth. Time brings dis- 
illusions. The poet does not become a cynic 
and cease to believe in good; only he peiceiTes 
that there is evil too in the world: ficklenen 
and disloyalty as well as fidelity. And so, as 
a dramatist should, he shows the other dde 
of the shield. Bomeo and Juliet is a study 
of love from one stand-point; Troilus and 
Cressida is a study of love from exactly the 
opposite stand-point; et vaild t<nft. 
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CPROLOOUE. 



117, there lies the Kene. From isles of 

winces orgulous,' their high blood ch&f'd, 

■■ to tlie port of Athena Bent their 

ihips, 

;ht Tith the ministere and iostrunients 

uel wRr: sixty and nine, that wore 

' crowneta regal, from th' Athenian baj 

Foith toward Fluygia: and their vow is 

insack Troy; within whose strong im- 

rnvish'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 

• wanton Paris Bleeps; and that's the 

laarret, 10 

enedr« they come; 

the deep-drawing barks do there dixgorge 

r warlike fraughtage ; now on Dardan 

tresli and yet uiibruised Greeks do pitch 
!■ brave* pavilions: Priam's six-gated 
aty, 



Cardan, and Tymbria, Helias, Chetaa, Troien, ^ 
And Antenorides, with maaay staples,' J 

And corresponsive and fulfilling* bolts, i' 

Sperr up' the sons of Troy. - 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits, to', 
On one and other side, Trojan and Oreek, ; 
Sets all on hazard: — and hither uu I' 

A prologue arm'd, — but not in confidence ' 
Of author's pen or actor's voice; but suited J 
In like conditions as our argument, — ; 

To tell you, fair beholders, that our play i 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firstlings of those { 

broils, ; 

Beginning in the middle; starting thence' 

away i 

To what may be digested in a play. «> ■ 

Like, or find fault; do as your pleuures' 

Now good or bad, 'ti^ but the chance of J 

■ StapUt, loopt Df Iron (bioiigh which tiu bolta an 
lUd. 
• Fuljaii'V. > '- ""'<•« ">" til* •t>pl«i; well-aitlDg. 
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ACT L 



Sgena I. Ttijy, Befin'e Priovm^M palace. 

Enter Troilus armedy and Pandarub. 

Tro. Call here my varlet; I 'U unarm again: 
^ |[ Why should I war without the walla of Troy, 
• That find such cruel battle here within ?|] 
Each Trojan that is master of his heart, 
Let him to field; Troilus, alas, hath none! 

Pan, Will this gear^ ne'er be mended? 

Tro, The Greeks are strong, and skilful to 
their strength. 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness 

valiant; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorance, lo 
Less valiant than the virgin in the night. 
And skilless as unpractised infancy. 

Pan, Well, I have told you enough of this: 
for my part, I'll not meddle nor make no 
further. He that will have a cake out of the 
wheat must needs tarry the grinding. 

Tro, Have I not tarried ? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you must tarry 
the bolting. 

Tro. Have I not tarried ? 

Pan. Ay, the bolting; but you must tarry 
the leavening. 20 

Tro, Still have I tarried. 

Pan. Ay, to the leavening; but here's yet 
in the word " hereafter" the kneading, the 
making of the cake, the heating of the oven, 
and the baking; nay, you must stay the cooling 
too, or you may chance to bum your lips. 

Tro. Patience herself, what goddess e'er 
she be. 
Doth lesser blench^ at sufferance than I do. 
At Priam's royal table do I sit; 
And when fair Cressid comes into my 

thoughts, — 
So, traitor I — when she comes! — When is she 
thence ? 31 

Pan. Well, she look'd yesternight fairer 
than ever I saw her look, or any woman else. 

Tro, I was about to tell thee, — when mv 
heart. 



1 Gtar, business. 



3 Blench = ^ir\Q)\. 



As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twja 
Lest Hector or my father should perceivem^ 
I have^as when the sun doth lighta stonoD 
Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile: 
[ But sorrow, that is couch'd in seeming g^Ia 

ness. 
Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden aiu 
ness.^ 

Pan, An her hair were not somewhji 
darker than Helen's, — weU, go to,— ther 
were no more comparison between the women 
•[ — but, for my part, she is my kinswonuui; 1 
would not, as they term it, praise her,— butj I 
would somebody had heard her talk yester- 
day, as I did. I will not dispraise your aster 
Cassandra's wit; but — 

Tro. O Pandarus ! Q I tell thee, Pandanu,-- 
When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie drown'd, ' 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep ^[ 
They lie indrench'd.] I teU thee, I am awd ; 
In Cressid's love: thou answer'st, she is fair; 
Pour'st in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, h* 

voice; 
Handiest in thy discourse, QO, that her hand,* 
In whose comparison all whites are ink. 
Writing their own reproach ; to whose w' 

seizure* 
The cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit of le; 
Hard as the ])alm of ploughman! — thist' 

tell'st me, 
As true thou tell'st me, when I say I love ) 
But, saying thus, instead of oil and balr 
Thou lay'st in every gash tliat love hatb 

me 
The knife that made it. 

Pan. I speak no more than truth. 

Tro. Thou dost not speak so much. 

Pan. Faith, I '11 not meddle in 't L 
as she is: if .she be fair, 'tis the bette 
an she be not, she has the mends in 
liands. 

Q Tro. Good Pandarus, — how now," 

Pail. I have had my labour for r 
ill-tbou«;,'ht on of her, and ill-tho^ 

s That her haixd, i.e. tliat hand of hen. « S 
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tween and between, but small 
Y labour.] 73 

art thou angry, Pandarus ? what, 

use she's kin to me, therefore 
fair as Helen: an she were not 
e would be as fair on Friday as 
Sunday. But what care I? I 
he were a black-a-moor; 'tis all 

80 

she is not fair? 
not care whether you do or no. 

stay behmd her father; let her 
s; and so I'll tell her the next 
r: for my part, I '11 meddle nor 
e i' the matter. 

urus, — 
I. 

i Pandarus, — 

you, speak no more to me: I will 
found it, and there an end. 91 
[Ejint Pandarus. Alarum. 
, you ungracious clamours! peace, 
nds! 

sides! Helen must needs be fair, 
your blood you daily paint her 

ht upon this argument; 
ir'd a subject for my sword. ] 
J, — O gods, howdoyou plague me! 
e to Cressid but by Pandar; 
letchy to be woo'd to woo, 
bbom-cliaste against all suit. lOO 
)ollo, for thy Daphne's love, 

1 is, what Pandar, and what we ? 
idia; there she lies, a pearl: 
Ilium and where she resides, 

d the wild and wandering flood ; 
merchant; and this sailing Pandar, 
hope, our convoy, and our bark.] 

arum. Enter ^neas. 

7 now. Prince Troilus! wherefore 

Id? 

ise not there: this woman's an- 

h it is to be from thence. no 

/£neas, from the field to-day? 



^}ie ThatP&ris is returned home, and hurt. 
Tro. By whom, Q^neas?] [ 

jEne. Q Troilus,] by Menelaus. ' 

Q Tro. Let Paris bleed ; ' t is but a scar to scorn ;' { 
Paris is gor'd with Menelaus' horn. [Alarum. > 
jiEne,'} Hark, what good sport is out of town ^ 

to-day! 
Tro. Better at home, if " would I might" 
were "may." — 
But to the sport abroad: — are you bound 
thither? 
jiEne. In all swift haste. 
Tro. Come, go we, then, together. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. The walh of Troy. 

Enter Cressida and Alexander. 

Cres. Who were those went by? 

Alex. Queen Hecuba and Helen. 

Cres. And whither go they ? 

Alex. Up to th' eastern tower. 

Whose height commands as subject all the vale. 
To see the battle. Hector, whose patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix'd, to-day was mov'd: 
He chid Andromache, and struck his ai-morer; 
And, like as there were husbandry^ in war. 
Before the sun rose, he was harness'd light, 
And to the field goes he ; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep what it foresaw lo 
In Hector's wrath. 

Cres. What was his cause of anger? 

Alex. The noise goes, this: there is among 
the Greeks 
A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 
Tliey call him Ajax. 

£Cr€S. Good; and what of him?'/ 

Alex. They say he is a very man per se, \ 
And stands alone. 

Cres. St) do all men, — unless they are drunk, J 
sick, or have no legs. 

Alex. This man, ladv, hath robb'd manv 
beasts of their particular additions ; he is lus , 
valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow; 
as the elephant: a man into whom nature hath ; 
so crowded humours, that his valour is crush'd ■. 
into folly, his folly sauc'd w^ith discretion :c 



> Sorit, le. suits, flU. 



s Scar to ireom=8car to be scoraed. i.e. a trifling scar, 
s Husbandry, economy. 
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'. there is no man hath a virtue that he hath not 

; a glimpse of; nor any man an attauit but he 

< carries some stain of it: he is melancholy 

without cause, and merry against the hair: he 

' hath the joints of every thing; but every thing 

so out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, 

.many hands and no use; or purblind Argus, 

\ all eyes and no sight. si 

Cres. But how should this man, that makes 

me smile, make Hector angry? 

Alejc.'Ji They siiy he yesterday cop'd^ Hector 
in the battle, and struck him down; the dis- 
dain and shame whereof hath ever since kept 
Hector fasting and waking. 
Cres. Who comes here ? 
Alex. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 



Enter Pandarus. 



40 



Cres. Hector *s a gallant man. 

Alex. As may be in the world, lady. 

Pan. What's that? what's that? 

Cres. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pan. Good morrow, cousin Cressid: what 
tlo you talk of? — Good morrow, Alexander. — 
How do you, cousin? When were you at 
Ilium? 

Cres. This morning, uncle. 

Pan. What were you talking of when I 
came? Wiis Hector arm'd and gone, ere ye 
came to Ilium? Helen was not up, was she? 

Cres. Hector was gone; but Helen was not 
up. 

Pan. E'en so: Hector was stirring early. 

Cres, That were we talking of, and of his 
anger. 

Pan. Was he angry ? 

Cres. So he says here. 

Pan. True, he was so; I know the cause 
too; he '11 lay about him to-day, I can tell 
them that: and there's Troilus will not come 
far behind him; let them take heed of Troilus, 
I can tell them that too. 61 

Cres. What, is he angry too? 

Pan. Who, Troilus ? Troilus is the better 
man of the two. 

Cres. O Jupiter! there 's no comparison. 

Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hec- 
tor? Do vou know a man if vou see him? 



1 Cop'd, encountered. 
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Cres. Ay, if I ever saw him before, and 
knew him. 

Pan. Well, I say Troilus is Troilus. 70 

Cres. Then you say as I say ; for, I am sure^ 
he is not Hector. 

Pan, No, nor Hector is not Troilus in some 
degrees. 

Cres. 'T is just to each of them; he is him- 
self. 

Pan. Himself ! Alas, poor Troilus! I would 
he were, — 

Q Cres, So he is. 

Pan. Condition, I had' gone barefoot to 
India. w 

Cres, He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himself! no, he's not himself:— 
would 'a were himself! Well, the gods are 
above;] time must friend or end: well, Troilus, 
well, — I would my heart were in her body I— 
No, Hector is not a better man than Truilua 

Cres. Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cres. Paixlon me, pardon me. » 

Pan. Th' other 's not come to 't; Qyou shall 
tell me another tale, when th' other 's come 
to 't.] Hector shall not have his wit thi» 
year,— 

Cres. He shall not need it, if he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities, — 

Cres. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beaut v. 

Cres. 'T would not become him,- his owu'» 
better. 

Pan. You have no judgment, niece: Helen 
herself swore th' other day, that Troilus, fof 
a brown favour ^ — for so 't is, I must confe*. 
— not brown neither, — 

Cres. No, but brown. 

Pan. Faith, to say truth, brown and not 
brown. 

Cres. To say the truth, true and not true. 

^Pan. She prais'd his complexion abov« 
Paris. 

Cres. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 

Pan. So he has. i» 

Cres. Then Troilus should have too much: 
if she prais'd him above, his complexion is 

3 Condition. I had=eytn on condition that I had. 
» Favour, face. 
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1 his; be having colour enough, 
ler higher, ia too flaming a praise 
nmplexion. I had as lief Helen's 
:ue had commended Troilus for a 

<rear to 70U, I think Helen loves 
than FariB. iit 



Cret. Then she's a men7 Oreek indeed. 

Pan. Nay, I am sure she does. She came 
to him th' other day into the compasa'd win- 
dow, — [and, you know, he has not past three^ 
or four hairs on bis chin — > 

Cret. Indeed, a tapster's arithmetic majj 
soon bring his particulars' therein to a totaL > 
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ay, he ia very young; and yet will 
three pound, lift as much as hiM 

he so young a man, and so old a. 

t, to prove to you that Helen loves 
ame,^ and puts me herwhite hand 

10 have mercyl how came it cloven? 
ly, you know, 't in dimpled: I think 
becomes him better than any man 
^ 



Oei. O, he smiles valiantly. 

Pail. Does he not ? IK 

(>e». O yes, an 't were a cloud in autumn. 

[Pan. Why, go to, then; — but to prove to 
you that Helen loves Troilus, — 

Cret. Troilus will stand to the proof, if 
you '11 prove it so. 

Pan. Troilus: why, he esteems her no more ' 
than I esteem an addle egg, 

Cmt. If you love an addle egg as well as you '. 
love an idle head, you would eat chickens i' 
the shell. 

Pan. I cannot choose but laugh, to think, 
-SA9 
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how she tickled his chin; — indeed, she has a 
marvell's^ white hand, I must needs con- 
fess, — 151 

Ores, Without the rack. 

Pan. And she takes upon her to spy a 
white hair on his chin. 

Ores, Alas, poor chin! many a wart is richer. 

Pan, But tliere was such laughing! — Queen 
Hecuba laughed, that her eyes ran o'er, — 

Ores, With mill-stones. 

Pan. And Cassandra laughed, — 159 

Cres. But there was more temperate fire 
under the pot of her eyes: — did her eyes run 
o'er too? 

Pan. And Hector laughed. 

Ores, At what was all this laughing? 

Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen 
spied on Troilus' chin. 

Ores. An 't had been a green hair, I should 
have laughed too. 

Pan. They laughed not so much at the hair 
as at his pretty answer. 

Ores. What was his answer? i7o 

Pan. Quoth she, " Here 's but one and fifty 
hairs on your chin, and one of them is white." 

Cres. This is her question. 

Pan. That's true; make no question of 
that. "One and fifty hairs," quoth he, "and 
one white: that white hair is my father, and 
all the rest are his sons." "Jupiter!" quoth 
she, " which of these hairs is Paris my hus- 
band?" "The forked one," quoth he; "pluck't 
out, and give it him." But there was such 
laughing! and Helen so blushed, and Paris so 
chafed, and all the rest so laughed, that it 
jiassed. 182 

Cres. So let it now; for it has been a great 
while going by.] 

Pan. Well, cousin, I told you a thing yes- 
terday; think on 't. 

Cres. So I do. 

Pan. I'll be sworn 'tis true; he will weep 
you, an 'twere a man bom in April. 

Cres. And I '11 spring up in his tears, an 
't were a nettle against May. 

[A retreat sounded. 

Pan. Hark! they are coming from the field: 
shall we stand up here, and see them an they 

1 MarvetTs, abbreviation of marveUout. 
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pass toward Ilium? good niece, do, — sweet 
niece Cressida. 

Cres. At your pleasure. 

Pan. Here, here, here 's an exceUent place; 
here we may see most bravely: I'll tell you 
them all by their names as they pajBs by; 
but mark Troilus above the rest. 200 

Cres. Speak not so loud. 

J^KAS passes. 

Pan. That's .Maeaa: is not that a brave 
man? he's one of the flowers of Troy, I can 
tell you: but mark Troilus; you shall see 
anon. 

Q Antenor passes. 

Cres. Who's that? 

Pan. That 's An tenor : he has a shrewd wit, 
I can tell you; and he 's a man good enough: 
he 's one o' the soundest judgments in Troy, 
whosoever, and a proper man of person.— 
When comes Troilus? — I '11 show you Troilus 
anon: if he see me, you shall see him nod at 
me. 

Cres. Will he give you the nod? 

Pan. You shall see. 

Cres. If he do, the rich shall have more.] 

Hector passes. 

Pan. That's Hector, that, that, look you, 
that; there's a fellow! — Go thy way. Hector'. 
— There 's a brave man, niece. — O brave Hec- 
tor! — Look how he looks! there's a counten- 
ance! is 't not a brave man ! 

Cres. O, a brave man! 220 

Pan. Is 'a not? it does a man's heart good: 
— look you what hacks* are on his helmet! 
look you yonder, do you see? look you there: 
there's no jesting; there's laying on, take't 
off who will, as they say: there be hacks! 

Cres. Be those with swords? 

Pan. Swords! anything, he cares not; an 
the devil come to him, it's all one: by God's 
lid, it does one's heart good. — Yonder comes 
Paris, yonder comes Paris: 230 

Vjlris passes. 
look ye yonder, niece; is 't not a gallant man 



s Hacks, marks of blowa, dinta. 
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too, is 't not? — Why, this is brave now. — Who 
said he came hurt home to-day? he's not 
hurt : why, this will do Helen's heart good 
now, ha I — Would I could see Troilus now! — 
You shall see Troilus anon. 

[] Helexus passes. 

Ores. Who's that? 

Pa7i, That's Helenus: — I marvel where 
' Troilus is: — that 's Helenus: — I think he went 
not forth to-day: — that's Helenus. 240 

Ores. Can Helenus fight, uncle? 
Pan, Helenus I no; — ^yes, he'll fight indif- 
ferent well. — I marvel where Troilus 18. — 
/ Hark I do you not hear the people cry 
"Troilus"? — Helenus is a priest.] 

Ores. What sneaking fellow comes yonder? 

Troilus passes. 

Pan. Where? yonder? that's Deiphobus: 

— 't is Troilus I there 's a man, niece I — 

Hem! — Brave Troilus! the prince of chivalrj! 

Ores. Peace, for shame, peace! 250 

Pan. Mark him; note him: — O brave 

Troilus! — look well upon him, niece: look you 

how his sword is bloodied, and his helm more 

liacked tlian Hector's; and how he looks, and 

how he goes! — O admirable youth! Qhe ne'er 

. saw three-and-twenty. — Go thy way, Troilus, 

\ go thy way ! ] — Had I a sister were a grace, or a 

daughter a goddess, he should take his choice. 

O admirable man! Paris? — Paris is dirt to 

him; and, I warrant, Helen, to change, would 

give an eye to boot. 260 

Ores. Here comes more. 

Forces pass. 

Pan. Asses, fools, dolts! chafi" and bran, 
chaff and bran! porridge after meat! — I could 
live and die i' the eyes of Troilus.— Ne'er look, 
ne'er look; the eagles are gone: crows and 
daws, crows and daws! — I had rather be such 
a man as Troilus than Agamemnon and all 
Greece. 

Cres. There is among the Greeks Achilles, 
— a better man than Troilus. 

Pafi. Achilles! a drayman, a porter, a very 
camel. 271 

Cres. Well, well. 

Pan. Well, well! — Why, have you any dis- 



cretion?* have you any eyes? do you" know 
what a man is? Is not birth, beauty, good 
shape, discourse, manhood, learning, gentle- 
ness, virtue, youth, liberality, and such like, 
the spice and salt that season a man ? 

Cres. Ay, a minced man: [and then to be 
baked with no date in the pie, — for then the 
man's date's out.] 281 

Pa7i. You are such a woman! [one knows 
not at what ward you lie. 

Cres. Upon my back, to defend my belly; 
upon my wit, to defend my wiles; upon my 
secrecy, to defend mine honesty; my mask, to 
defend my beauty; and you, to defend all 
these: and at all these wards I lie, at a thou- 
sand watches. 

Pan. Say one of your watches. 290 

Cres. Nay, I'll watch you for tliat; and 
that's one of the chief est of them too: if I 
cannot ward what I would not liave liit, I 
can watch you for telling how I took the 
blow; unless it swell past hiding, and then 
it 's past watching. ^ 

Pan. You are such another! ] ( 

Enter Troilus' Boy. 

B01/. Sir, my lord would instantly speak 
with you. 

Pan. Wliere? 

£0^. At your own house; there he unarms 
him. 300 

Pan. Good boy, tell him I come. [ExU Bo^."] 
I doubt he be hurt. — Fare ye well, good 
niece, 
i Cres. Adieu, uncle. 

Pan. 1 '11 be with you, niece, by and by. 

Cres. To bring, uncle ? 

Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus. 

Cres. t By the same token — you are a bawd.] 

[Exit Pandarus. 
Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love's full sac- 
rifice, 
He offers in another's enterprise: 
But more in Troilus thousand-fold I see sio 
Tlian in the glass of Pandar's praise may be; 
Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done; joy's soul lies in the 
doing: 

1 Dineretion, i.e. in its literal sense (difc^moX "power 
of seeing." 
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That she beloVd knows naught that knows 
not this, — 814 

Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is: 
That she was never yet that ever knew 
Love got so sweet as when desire did sue: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — 
Achievement is command; ungain'd, beseech: 
Then, though my heart's content firm love 
doth bear, sso 

Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. AgamemnorCs tent in the 
Grecian camp. 

Flourish of trumpets. Agamemnon, Nestor, 
Ulysses, Menelaus, and others discovered. 

Agam. Princes, 
What grief hath set the jaundice on your 

cheeks? 
The ample proposition^ that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below 
^ Fails in the promised largeness: [checks and 

disasters 
^Grow in the veins of actions highest reared; 
^ As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 
: Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth.] 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, lo 

That we come short of our suppose so far, 
That, after seven yeara' siege, yet Troy walls 

stand ; 
<[Sith every action that hath gone before, 
j; Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
^ Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 
' And that unbodied figure of the thought 
;That gave't surmised shape.] Why, then, 

Qyou princes,] 
Do you with cheeks abash'd behold our 

works, 
And call them shames, which are, indeed, 

naught else 
But the protractive trials of great Jove 20 
To find persistive constancy in men? 
';tThe fineness of which metal is not found 
J In fortune's love; for then the bold and coward, 
: The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 
^,The hard and soft, seem all aflin'd and kin: 

1 Propotition=w\iKi hope seU before ittelf to achieve. | 
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But, in the wind and tempest of her frown, \ 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, ' 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And what hath mass or matter, by itself 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled.' ] ao 

Nest. With due observance of thy godlike 

seat, 
Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. In the reproof' of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: the sea being 

smooth. 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid moun- 
tains cut, 40 
Bounding between the two moist elements, 
Like Perseus' horse: whereas then the sane/ 

boat. 
Whose weak untimber'd sides but even now 
Co-rivaird greatness? either to harbour fled, 
Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 
Doth valour's show and valour's worth divide 
In storms of fortune: Qfor in her raj and 

brightness \ 

The herd hath more annoyance by the bree«*' 
Than by the tiger; but when the splitting wind . 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, ^K 
And flies fled under shade, why, then the thing j 

of courage, ^ 

As rous'd with rage, with rage doth sympathia^ 
And with an accent tim'd in self-same key 
Retorts to chiding fortune. ] 

Ulyss. Agamemnon,- 

Thou great commander, nerve and bone (f 

Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit, 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be shut up, — hear what Ulysses speak& 
13 Besides the applause and approbation 
The which — [to Agamemnonl most mighty for 

thy place and sway, — ei 

[To Nestor] And thou most reverend for thy 

stretch'd-out life — 
I give to both your speeches, — which were such 



s Unmingled, pronounced at a qnadri^yllable. 
s Reproof; an obvloiu quibble b intended. 
* Breette. the gad-fly. 
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I Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 63 
ould hold up high in brass; and such again 
\ venerable Nestor, hatch'd in silver, 
lould with a bond of air — strong as the 

axletree 
1 which heaven rides — knit all the Greekish 

ears 
> his experienced tongue, — yet let it please 

both, 
lough great and wise, to hear Ulysses si)eak.^ 
Agam. Speak, Prince of Ithaca; Q and be't of 

less expect* 70 

lat matter needless, of importless burden, 
ivide thy lips, than we are confident, 
lien rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws, 
^e shall hear music, wit, and oracle. ]| 
Ulyss. Troy, yet upon his basis, had been 

down, 
Jid the great Hector's sword had lack'd a 

master, 
^t for these instances.^ 
he specialty of rule hath been neglected: 
Jid, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
[ollow upon this plain, so many hollow fac- 
tions, so 
When that the general is not like the hive, 
o whom the foragers sliall all repair, 
T'hat honey is expected? Degrees being 

vizarded, 
b' an worthiest shows as fairly in the mask.^ 
be heavens themselves, the planets, and this 

centre, 
beerve degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
^ce, and custom, in all line of order: ] 
^lid therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
^ noble eminence enthroned and spher'd 90 
^Biidst the other; whose med^cinable eye 
^nucts the ill aspdcts of planets evil, 
..And posts, like the commandment of a king, 
^5wui check, to good and bad: but when the 

planets, 
n evil mixture,' to disorder wander, 
Vhat plagues, and what portents, what mutiny, 
Hiat raging of tlie sea, shaking of earth, 
ommotion in the winds, frights, clianges, 

horrors. 



1 £rpeeCss expectation. 

s Iiutaiicet. caiues, reasons. 

s In evil mixture, perhaps an astrological tenn. 



Divert and crack, rend and deracinate^ 

The unity and married calm of states lOO 

Quite from their fixture ! ] 0, when degree is 

shak'd. 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
Then enterprise is sick! How could com- 
munities, 
Q Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, ^ 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores,] i 
The primogeuity and due of birth. 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 
But by degree, stand in authentic place t 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! [each tiling^ 

meets uOy 

In mere* oppugnancy: the bounded waters \ 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, ^ 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: > 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, ) 

And the rude son should strike his father^ 

dead:] ? 

Force should be right; or rather, right a:.d 

wrong — 
Between whose endless jar justice resides — 
Should lose their names, and so should justice 

too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 120 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. Q Great Agamemnon, ■'. 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, J 

Follows the choking. ; 

And this neglection of degree it is, J 

That by a pace goes backward, with a pur-: 

pose 
It hath to climb.] The general's disdain'd: 
By him one step below; he, by the next; 130 
That next, by him beneath: so every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his suj)erior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless® emulation: 
And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on f(X)t, 
Not her own sinews, t To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakness stands, not in her 

strength.] 



* Deracinate = uproot. * Mere, absolute. 

* Bloodlestf because malignant and sluggish. 
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}ftit. Most wiaelj hatb TJl^rsaea here dis- 
coveHd 
The faver whereof all our power ia sick. 
Agam. The nature of the dckneaa found, 
U lyases, IM 

What ia the remedy I 

Ulyu. The great Achilles, — whom opinion 
crowaa 



The tdnew and the forehand of our host, — 
Having hia ear full of his airy fame, 
Grows dainty of hia worth, and in Ma t«nt 
Liea mocking ourdesigna; with him, Patrocloi, 
Upon a la^ bed, the livelong day 
Breaks acurril jeata; 

And with ridiculoua and awkward action — 
Which, alanderer, he imitation calla — IM 




Ue pageants us. Sometime, great Age 
Thy topless' deputation he puta on; li£ 

[ And, like a atruttiug player, — whose conceit 
. Lies in his hamstring, aud duth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
Twiit his stretch'd footing and the scaffold- 
age,— 
■ Such to-be-pitied and o'er-wrested aeeming ] 
He nets thy greatneas in: and when he speaks, 
'i T is like a chime a-mending; [with terms un- 

squar'U, 
', Whicli, from the tongue of roaring Typhon 
I droppVl, IMP 

' Would aeem hyijerbolea. At this f uaty stuff ] 






:h nathing overtnpi. 



The large Acliilles, on his preas'd bed lolling, 
fVom his deepcheat laughs out a loud ap)>buM: 
CViea, " Excellent '. 't ia Agamemnon just 
Now play me Neator; hem, and stroke tli; 

[ As he being drest to some oration." 
That 's done;— as near as the extremes! eni* 
Of parallels; as like as Vulcan and his wife: . 
Yet good Achillea still cries, " Excellent' 
TisNestorright. Nowplajhim me, Patroclu!,' 
Arming tu a:iswcr in a night-alarm," 3 n: 
And then, forsooth, the faint defects of agu 
Mustbethescene of mirth; [to cough and ajut, 
And, with a palsy-fumbling on hia gorget,' 



^ Qoiyet^ piflcs of ar 



ur proUctfDi U 
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ACT I. Soene 8. 



i and out the rivet : ^ — and at this sport 
»ar dies; cries, "O, enough, Patroclus; 
me ribs of steel ! I shall split all 
ure of my spleen." And in this fashion, 
abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Js and generals of grace exact, iso 
ments, plots, orders, preventions, 
lents to the field, or speech for truce,]] 
or loss, what is or is not, serves 
for these two to make paradoxes. 
And in the imitation of these twain — 

I Ulysses says, opinion crowns 

i imperial voice — many are infect, 
grown self-wiird; and bears his head 
a rein, in full as proud a pace 189 

d Achilles; keeps his tent like him; 
actions feasts; rails on our state of war, 
an oracle; and sets Thersites — 
whose gall coins slanders like a mint,^ 
;h us in comparisons with dirt, 
ftken and discredit our exposure,^ 
ok soever rounded-in with danger. ]| 

They tax our policy, and call it cow- 
ice; 
risdom as no member of the war; 

II prescience, and esteem no act i{>9 
t of hand: Qthe still and mental parts, 
contrive how many hands shall strike, 
itness calls them on; and know, by 
isure 

observant toil, the enemies' weight, — 

lis hath not a finger's dignity: 

ill this bed-work, mapperv',^ closet- 

the ram that batters down the wall, 
great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
lace before his hand tliat made the 
:ine, 

* that with the fineness of their souls 
on guide his execution. 210 

Let this be granted, and Achilles' horse 
nany Thetis' sons. [^1 tucket, 

I. What trumpet? look, Menelaus. 
From Troy. 

Enter ^neas. 
u What would you 'fore our tent? 

t a mint - as fast as a mint coins money. 

oture, defenceless condition. 

*pery, i.e. mere theory, bookish scheming. 



jEne. Is this great Agamemnon's tent, I pray 

you? 
Agam. Even this. 

j£ne. May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair message to his kingly ears? 

Agam, With surety stronger than Achilles' 

arm 220 

'Fore all the Greekish heads, which with one 

voice 

Call Agamemnon head and general. 

^ne. Fair leave and large security. Q How 

may 

A stranger to those most imperial looks 

Know them from eyes of other mortals? 

Agam. How! 

^ne. Ay; 

I ask, that I might waken reverence. 

And bid the cheek be ready with a blush 

Modest as morning when she coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus: 230 

Which is that god in oflice, guiding men ? 

Which is the high and mighty Agiimemnon ? 

Agam. This Trojan scorns us; or the men 

of Trov 

Are ceremonious courtiers. 

jEne. Courtiers as free, as debonair, un- 

arm'd, ■] 

As bending angels; that 's their fame in peace: \ 

But when they would seem soldiei-s, they have ' 

galls, 
Grood arms, strong joints, true swonls; and, . 
Jove's accord, 2S8 ; 

Nothing so full of heart. But peace, j£neas, \ 
Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips! \ 
The worthiness of praise distauis his worth, j! 
If that the praised himself bring the praise^ 
forth: [' 

But what the repining enemy commends, 
That breath iame blows; that praise, sole^ 
pure, transcends. > 

Agam. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourself? 
JBneas? \ 

jEne. Ay, Greek, that is my name.] i 

Agam, What's your affair, I pray you? 
jEne. Sir, panlon; 'tis for Agamemnon's 

ears. 
Agam. He hears naught privately that 

comes from Troy. 
-J^;ie. Nor I from Troy come not to whis- 
per him: 250 
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I bring a tirumpet to awake his ear; 251 

To set liis sense on the attentive bent, 
And then to speak. 

Agam. Speak frankly as the wind; 

It is not Agamemnon's sleeping hour: 
That thou shalt know, Trojan, he is awake. 
He tells thee so himself. 

jiEne. Trumpet, blow loud. 

Send thy brass voice through all these lazy 

tents; 257 

And every Greek of mettle, let him know. 

What Troy means fairly shall be spoke aloud. 

[ Trumpet sounds. 
We have, great Agamemrfon, here in Troy 
A prince call'd Hector, — Priam is his father, — 
Who in this dull and long-con tinu'd truce 

;, Is rusty grown: Q he bade me take a trumpet, 

i And to this purpose speak. Kings, princes, 

lords! ] 
If there be one among the fair'st of Greece 
That holds his honour higher than his ease; 

^[That seeks his praise more than he fears his 

^ peril; 

'That knows his valour, and knows not his 
fear; ] 26S 

That loves his mistress more than in confession. 
With truant vows to her own lips he loves. 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth 
In other arms than hers, — to him this challenge. 
Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his best to do it, 
He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 
Than ever Greek did compass in his arms; 
And will to-morrow with liis trumpet call 
Midway between your tents and walls of Troy, 
To rouse a Grecian that is true in love: 
If any come, Hector shall honour him; 2so 
If none, he '11 say in Troy when he retires, 
The Grecian dames are sunburnt, and not worth 
The splinter of a lance. Q Even so much. ] 
Again. This shall be told our lovers, Lord 
-^neas; 
If none of them have soul in such a kind, 

j We left them all at home: [but we are soldiers; 

^ And may that soldier a mere recreant prove, 

^That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 

J If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 289 

^That one meets Hector; if none else, I am he. 

; Nest. Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 
When Hector's grandsire suck'd : he is old now; 
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But if there be not in our Grecian host S98) 
One noble man that hath one spark of fire. 
To answer for his love, tell him from me, — \ 
I '11 hide my silver beard in a gold beaver, \ 
And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brawn;-; 
And, meeting him, will tell him that my lady/ 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaste 
As may be in the world: his youth^ in flood, : 
I'll prove this truth with my three drops d' 
blood. 301 

^ne. Now heavens forbid such scarcity of • 
youth! ) 

UJyss. Amen. ! 

Agam. Fair Lord ^neajs, let me touch yourj 
hand;] [ 

To our pavilion shall I lead you, air. 
Achilles shall have word of this intent; 
So shall each lord of Greece, from tent to teiit: 
Yourself shall feast with us before you go^ 
And find the welcome of a noble foe. 

[Exeunt all except Ulysses and Mmltt. 

Ulyss. Nestor, — Ml 

Nest. What says Ulysses? 

i lyss. I have a young conception in mjlnilK 
Be you my time to bring it to some dbapifc 

Nest. What is 't? 

Ulyss. This 'tis: — 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots: the seeded priii 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles must or now be cropp'd, 
Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 
To overbulk* us all. 

Nest. Well, and how? s» 

Ulyss. This challenge that the gallant Hec- 
tor sends. 
However it is spread in general name, 
Relates in pur[x>se only to Achilles. 

Nest. The purpose is perspicuous [even M; 
substance, 
Whose grossness little characters sum up: 
And, in the publication,] make no strain,' { 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya, — though, Apollo knows, 
T is dry enough, — will, with great speed of 

judgment. 
Ay, with celerity, find Hector's purpose 3» 
Pointing on him. 



1 Hi» youth, i.e. th<mgh his yonth'i. 

' Oivr6«iJlr=overtower, 

3 Make no strain. i.e. do not doubt that. 
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lli/u. And wake him to the answer, think 

you! 332 

yt*t. Yes 'tiamoatmeet: whotoayyou else 

rhitt cau from Hector bring hia honour off, 
[f notAchillesl Though 'tbeasportfulcombat, 
Tet in the trial much opinion dwells; 



[For here the Trojans taste onr dearest repute' 
With their fin'st palate; and trust to me,i 
Ulysses, ) 

Our imputation shall be oddly ' pois'd 'i 

In this wild action; for the success, 340; 

Although pai-ticular, shall give a scantling f 
Of good or bad unto the general; , 




^4rk of Oft. 4a.HAct L ; 



kaiX in KQch indexes, although snuill pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
rhe baby figure of the giant mass 
3f things to come at large. It is snppoa'd, 
9e that meeta Rector issues from our choice: 
Lnd choice, being mutual act of all our souls, 
tfokes merit her election; and doth boil, 
is 'twere from forth us all, a man distill'd 
hit of our virtues; who miBcarryiug, »si 

Vltat heart receives from hence the conquer- 
ing part, 
'o st«el a str(>nK opinion to themselves? 
Vhich entertain'd, limbs are Iiis instruments, 

■ Oddly, ie notennlr. 



In no less working; than are sworda and bows^ 
Directive by the limbs. ] \ 

I'ii/M. Give pardon to my speech; — 
[Therefore 'tis meet Achilles meet not Hector. : 
Let us, like merchants, show our foulest warea, / 
And think, perchance, that they will sell; if; 

The lustre of the better yet to show, / 

Shall show the better.] Do not, [then,]? 

consent 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet; 
For both our honour and our sliaiue iu tbia 
Are <logg'd with two strange followers. 

Sett. I see them not with my old eyes: what 
are they) 
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Ulyu. What glory our Achilles shares from 
Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all should share with 

him: 
But he already is too insolent; 
And we were better parch in Af ric sun 870 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 
Should he scape Hector fair: if he were foii'd, 
Why, then we did our main opinion^ crush 
In taint of our best man. No, make a lottery; 
And, by device, let blockish Ajaz draw 
The sort* to fight with Hector: 'mong our- 
selves 
Give him allowance as the worthier man; 
For that will physic the great Myrmidon 



Who broils in loud applause, and make him fall 
His crest that prouder than blue Iris benda 
If the dull brainless Ajax come safe ofE^ sn 
We 'U dress him up in voices: if he fail, 
Yet go we imder our opinion still 
That we have better men. [ But, hit or mia^ ] 
Our project's life this shape of sense assumes,— ' 
Ajax employ'd plucks down Achilles' plumea] 

Nest. Ulysses, 
Now I begin to relish thy advice; 
And I will give a taste of it forthwith 
To Agamemnon : go we to him straight sm 
Two curs shall tame each other: pride alone 
Must tarre^ the mastiffs on, as 'twere their 
bone. [Exeunl 



ACT 11. 



ScBNB I. A part of the Grecian camp, 

EiUer Ajax and Thersites. 

Ajax. Thersites, — 

[ Ther. [Taking no notice of Ajax] Aga- 
;memnon, — how if he had boils, — full, all over, 
[generally? — 

Ajax. Thersites, — 

Ther. And those boils did run? — Say so, — 
I did not the general run then? were not that 
\h. botchy core? — 

Ajax.'} Dog,— 

[[ Ther. Then would come some matter from 

'him; I see none now. lo 

\ Ajax. Thou bitch-wolfs son,] canst thou 

not hear? Feel, then. [Beatvig him. 

Ther. The plague of Greece upon thee, 
thou mongrel beef-witted lord I 

Ajax. Speak, then, thou vinewedst* leaven, 
speak: I will beat thee into handsomeness. 

Ther. I shall sooner rail thee into wit and 
holiness: but, I think, thy horse will sooner 
con an oration than thou learn a prayer with- 
out book. Thou canst strike, canst thou? a 
red murrain o' thy jade's tricks! 21 

Ajax. Toadstool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther. Dost thou think I have no sense, 
thou strik'st me thus? 



1 Opinion, reputation. « Sort, lot. 
* rin^uv(2«< = mouIdie8t. 
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Ajax. The proclamation! 

Ther. Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think 

Ajax. Do not, porpentine,* do not: [[my fin- 
gers itch. 2S 

Ther. I would thou didst itch from head 
to foot, and I had the scratching of thee; I 
would make thee the loathsom'st scab in 
Greece. When thou art forth in the incur- 
sions, thou strik'st as slow as another. 

Ajax. I say, the proclamation!^] 

Ther. Thou grumblest and railest evenr 
hour on Achilles; and thou art as full of en\T 
at his greatness as Cerberus is at Proserpiuai 
beauty, ay, that thou bark'st at liim. 

Ajav. Mistress Thersites! 

Ther. Thou shouldst strike him. ^ 

Ajax. CobloafI 

Ther. He would pun thee into shivers witi 
his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 

Q Ajaj\ You whoreson cur! [Beating hin- 

Ther. Do, do.] 

Ajax. Thou stool for a witch! 

Ther. Ay, do, do; thou s<xlden-witted lord! 
thou hast no more brain than I have in mine 
elbows ; Q an assinego^ may tutor thee:] thou 
scurvy - valiant ass ! thou art here but to 
thrash Trojans; and thou art bought and 



» Porpentine, i.e porcupine. 

* The proclamation /=go and find out what the procU- 
mation ia f Attinegc^ Poiingaeae word = aaa 
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wld' among those of anj wit, like a barbarian 
alave. [ If thou use to beat me, I will bef^n 
a.t thy hei^l, and tell what thou art hy inches, 
thou thing of no bowels, thou ! 3 

AJitT. YoD dog! 

Ther. You Bcurry lord! 

AJax. You cur! [Sealing him. 

Ther. Mara hia idiot! do^ rudeness; do, 
camel; do, do. » 



Elder Achilles and Fatroclus. 
. AckU. Why, how now, Ajail wherefore do 
you thual — How now, Thersitesi what's the 
matter, niant 

Ther. You see him there, do yonl 
Achil. Ay; wh&t's the matter 1 
Ther. Nay, look upon him. 
AchU. So I do: what 's the matter? 




Ther. Nay, but regard him well. 

.ichU. Well! why, I do so. 

Tker. But yet you look not well upon him; 
for,wlioeoeveryou take him to be, he is AJax. 

.\''hii. I know that, fool. ti 

Ther. Ay, but tluit fool knows not himself. 

Ajai. Therefore I beat thee. 

7W. Lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he 
i>Hera: his evaBions hat-e ears thus long. I 
l>*»e Lobbed ' his brain more than he has beat 
•"J hones ; I will buy nine sparrows for a 
Pwny, and his pia mater is not worth the 
ninth part of a sparrow. This lord, Achilles, 
Api, — [who wears his wit in his belly, and 
•■Bpits in his head,—] I'll tell you what I say 



ifbim. 



■ proYtrbtal ptinw. 



Achil. What! i% 

Ther. I say, this Ajai — 
\Ajax offeri to beat him, AchUlet interpntei. 

AchU. Nay, good Ajax. 

Ther. Has not so much wit — 

Achil, Nay, I must hold j-ou. 

Ther. As will stop the eye of Helen's needle, 
for whom he comes to fight. 

Achil. Peace, tool! 

Ther. I would have peace and quietness, 
but the fool will not: he there; that he; look 
you there. 

AJa^r. thou damn'd curl I shall — 

AchU. Will you set your wit to' a fool's! 

Ther. No, I warrant you; for a fool's will 

*5>( VDHruit (0- match jiaiir wKacalmt 
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Pair. Good words, Thersites. 

AdiU, What's the quarren 

Ajax. I bade the vile owl go learn me the 
tenour of the proclamation, and he rails upon 
me. 

Ther. I serve thee not. loi 

Ajax, Well, go to, go to. 

Ther. I serve here voluntary. 

AchU. Your last service was sutferance, 'twas 
not voluntary, — no man is beaten voluntary: 
Ajax was liere the voluntary, and you as under 
an impress. 

Ther. E'en so; a great deal of your wit too 
lies in your sinews, or else there be liars. 
Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock 
out either of your brains: 'a were as good 
crack a fusty nut with no kernel. 

AchU. What, with me too, Thersites? 

Ther. There's Ulysses and old Nestor — whose 
wit was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails 
on their toes — yoke you like di*aught-oxen, 
and make you plough up the wai-s. 

AchU. What, what? 

Ther. Yes, good sooth : to Achilles ! to 
Ajax, to I 120 

Ajax. I shall cut out your tongue. 

Ther. 'T is no matter; I shall speak as much 
as thou afterwards. 

Patr. No more words, Thersites; peace !• 

Ther. I will hold my j>eace when Achilles' 
brach ^ bids me, shall I ? 

AchU. Thei'e 's for you, Patroclus. 

Ther. I will see you hang'd, like clotpoles,* 
ere I come anv more to vour tents: I will 
keep where there is wit stirring, and leave 
the faction of fools. \ExiJt. 

Pair. A good riddance. 132 

AchU. Marry, this, sir, is proclaim'd through 
all our host: — 
That Hector, by the tifth hour of the sun, 
Will, with a trumpet, 'twixt oiu- tents and Ti'oy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms 
That hath a stomach ; and such a one that dare 
Maintain — I know not wluit; 'tis trash. Fare- 
well. 

Ajax. Farewell. Who shall answer him ? 

AchU. I know not, — 'tis put to lottery; 
otherwise uo 



He knew his man. 

[Exeunt Achilles and Patrodut. 

Ajax. O, meaning you. — I will go learn more 

of it. ^ [Egil 

Scene II. TVoy. A room in Priam^s palaee. 

Enter Priam, Hector, Troilus, Paris^ (ud 

Helexus. 

Pri. After so many hours, lives, speeches 

spent. 
Thus once again says Nestor from the Greeks:- 
" Deliver Helen, and all damage else— 
As honour, loss of time, travail, expense, 
Wounds, friends, and what else dear tlut is 

consum'd 
In hot digestion of this connorant war- 
Shall be struck off: " — Hector, what say you 

to't? 
Hect. Though no man lesser fears the Greeks 

than I 
As far as toucheth my particular, 
Yet, dread Priam, w 

There is no lady of more softer bowels, 
More spongy to suck in the sense of fear, 
More ready to cry out **Who knows what 

follows?" 
Than Hector is: the wound of peace issureiyj 
Surety secure; but modest doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wise, the tent' that searches 
To the bottom of the worst Let Helen go: 
Since the tirst sword was drawn about this 

question. 
Every tithe soul, 'mongst many tbousaw 

dismes,* ^ 

Hath been as dear as Helen, — I mean, of oui«' 
If we have lost so many tenths of ours, 
To guard a thing not ours nor worth to us, 
Had it (;>ur name, the value of one ten,— 
What merit 's in that reason vhich denies 
The yielding of her up? 

Tro. Fie, fie, my brother! 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a kingj 
So great as our dread father, in a scale 
Of common ounces ? will you with counter««U» 
The ]>ast-proportion of his infinite? 
And buckle in a waist most fathomless ^ 



1 Brack = hound. 



3 C<ofj>oie«= blockheads. 
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3 Tent, probing; metaphor ttom surgery. 
* Dinneu, tenths (of the army). 
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ith spaiis and inches so diminutive si 

ft fears and reasons? fie, for godly shame! 
IQ HeL No marvel, though you bite so sharp 

at reasons, 
^ou are so em])ty of them. Should not our 

father 
)ear the great sway of his aifairs with reasons, 
Because your speech hath none tliat tells liimso ? 
Tro, You are for^ dreams and slumbers, 

brother priest; 
Vou fur your gloves with reason. Here are 

your reasons: 
iTou know au enemy intends you harm; 
ITou know a swoixl em]iloy'd is perilous, 40 
ind reason flies the object of all hai'iu : 
^'ho marvels, then, when Heleuus beholds 
^ Grecian smd his sword, if he do set 
Clie very wings of reason to his heels, 
^nd fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
^T like a star disorb'd? Nay, if we talk of 

reason, 
•^et'sshut our gates, and sleep: manhood and 

honour 
Should have hare hearts, would they but fat 

their thoughts 
^ith this cramm'd reason: reason and respect 
ilake livei*s pale, and lustihood deject. ^ 50 
Meet. Brother, she is not worth what she 

doth cost 
Phe holding. 
Tro. What is aught, but as 'tis valu'd? 
Med. But value dwells not in |)articular will; 
It hulds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein 't is precious of itself 
As in the prizer: 't is mad idolatry' 
To make the service greater than the god; 
LAnd the will dotes, that is attributive 
To what infectiously itself affects, 
"ithout some image of th' aifected merit.] 60 
'< Tro. [ I take to-day a wife, and my election 
!** led on in the conduct of ^ mv will; 
\^y will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
/Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
* Of will and judgment: how may I avoid. 
Although my will distaste what it elected, 
,The wife I chose? there can be no evasion 
!To blench from this, and to stand firm by 

honour: 



1 for = the man for. or in favour of. 
^ Intht ecnduct c/aimdor guidance of. 



We turn not back the silks upon the merchant ' 
When we have soil'd them; nor the remainder ^ 

viands 70 

We do not throw in unrespective sieve 
Because we now are full.] Itwas thought meet' 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greeks: 
Your breath of full consent bellied his sails; 
The seas and winds, old wranglers, took a truce,^ 
And did him service: he touch'd the ports 

desir'd; 
And, for an old aunt whom the Greeks held 

cajjtive. 
He brought a Grecian queen, whose youth and 

freshness 
Wrinkles A))ollo,and makes stale the morning. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians keep our aunt: 
Is she woi*th keeping ? why, she is a i)earl, 8i 
Whose price hath launched above a thousand 

shi}is, 
And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants. 
If you '11 avouch 't was wisdom Paris went, — 
As you must needs, for you all cried, "Go, go;" 
If you'll confess he brought home noble j)rize, — 
As you must needs, for you all clap]yd your 

hands. 
And cried, " Inestimable I " — why do you now 
The issue* of your proi)er wisdoms i-ate. 
And do a deed that fortune never did, — 9o 
Beggai* the estimation which you priz'd 
Eicher tlian sea and land ? O theft most base. 
That we have stol'n what we do fear to keep! 
£ But, thieves, unworthy of a thing so stol'n, ^ 
That in their country did them that disgrace J 
We feai' to warrant in our native place! ] ] 
Cas. [IfiMi/t] Cry, Trojans, ciy! 
Pri. What noise, what shriek is this? 

{Tro. Tis our mad sister; I do know her 

voice. ] $ 

Cas. [ ^Vithiil\ Or}', Trojans I 
Hect. It is Cassandra. loo 

Enter Cassandra, raving. 

Cas. Qry, Trojajis, cry! lend me ten thousand 

eyes, 
And I will fill them with prophetic tears. 
Hect. Peace, sister, j>eace! 
Cas. Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrmkled 

eld,^ 

' Took a truer, made peace. 

* Igmte, result * Eld, old age. 
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ACT It. Boeiu 1. 

Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry, IM 
Add to my ckmoura! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that mass of moan to come. 
Cry,TroJHns,cry! practise youreyes with teanl 
Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand; 
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Our firebnuKi brother, Paris, burns us all. no 
Cry, Tn)jans, cry! a Helen and a woet 
Cry, cry! Troy bums, or eUe let Helton go. 

[£:^. 
ffecl. Now, youthful Troilus, do not these 
high Htrains 
Of divination in our sister work 
I Some t<)ache3 of remorse I Q or ia your blood 
■So madly hot, that no discourse of reason. 



Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 
Can qu&lify the samei^ 

Tro. Why, brother Hector, 

We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth fonn ii; 
Nor once deject the courage of our mindi, 
Because Caasandra's mad: her biain-dck r^ 

Cannot distaste' the goodness of a quaml 
Which hath our several honours all engstfil 
To maJce it gracioua For my private jwt, 
I am no more touch'd than all Priam's wni: 
And Jove forbid there should be done among'i 

Such things as might offend the weakest ipletn 
To fight for and maintain! 

Par, Else might the world convince' cf 
levity u* 

As well my imdertakings as your couDKia: 
But I attest the gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut olT 
All fears attending on so dire a project 
QFor what, alas, can these my single amii! 
What propuguation' is in one man's valour, j 
To stand the push and enmity uf those 
This quarrel would escite ) Yet, I prott^] 
Were I alone to pass* the difficulties. 
And had as ample power as I have will, M 
Paris should ne'er retract what he hatli dov, 
Nor faint in the pursuit. 

Pri. Paris, yon spe»k 

Like one besotted on your sweet dcligbbi: 
You have the honey still, but these the g*IJ 
QSo to be valiant is no praise at all.J 

Par. Sir, I propose not merely to mywU 
The pleasures such a beauty brings with it; 
But I would have the soil of her fair rape 
Wip'd off in honourable keeping her 
What treason were it to the raiisackil'que* 
Disgrace to yonr great worths, and shame W 
me, 111 

Now to deliver her possession* up 
On terms of liase compulsion ! Van it be 
Tliat HO degenerate a strain as this 
Should once set footing iny ourgenerous boeotiu' 



roprT'V^to pouUimuyh.u 



Icrgo; ruding nupecud 



< lilt po4itut'm i.e. poiMUiou of Iwr. 
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ACT II. Scene 3. 



^he meanest spirit on our party 
3art to dare, or sword to draw, 
is defended; nor none so noble 
ere ill bestow'd,or death unfam'd, 
1 is the subject: [[then, I say, leo 
fight for her, whom, we know well, 
large spaces cannot parallel. ^ 
I and Troilus, Qyou have both said 

^use and question now in hand 
— but superficially; not much 
g men, whom Aristotle thought 
r moral philosophy:] 
you allege do more conduce 
assion of distemper'd blood 
:e up a free determination 170 
t and wrong; for pleasure and 

lore deaf than adders to the voice 
decision. Nature craves 
render'd to their owners: now, 
r debt in all humanity 
I to the husband? If this law 
i corrupted through affection, 
rreat minds, of partial indulgence 
lumbed wills, resist the same,] 
.w in each well-order'd nation 
3e raging appetites that are 181 
dient and refractory, 
en, be wife to Sparta's king, — 
wn she is, — these moral laws 
id of nations speak aloud 
back return'd : thus to persist 
t)ng extenuates not wrong, 
it much more heavy. Q Hector's 

'ay of truth: yet, ne'ertheless, 
brethren, I propend to you 190 
u to keep Helen still; 
use that hath no mean dependance 
►int and several dignities.] 
ly, there you touch'd the life of our 

glory that we more affected 
rformance of our heaving aj^leens, 

wish a drop of Trojan blood 
nherdefence. But, worthy Hector, 
me (jf honour and renown ; 199 
aliaut and magnanimous deeds; 
jntcourage may beat down our foes, 



And fame in time to come can6nize us : 202 
For, I presume, brave Hector would not lose 
So rich advantage of a promis'd glory. 
As smiles upon the forehead of this action, 
For the wide world's revenue.^ 

HecL I am yours, 

You valiant offspring of great Priamus, — 
I have a roisting^ challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy spirits: 
I was adv^rtis'd^ their great general slept. 
Whilst emulation* in the army crept: 212 

This, I presume, will wake him. \ExeuiU, 

ScsNB 111. The Grecian camp. Before 
Achilles' tent. 

Enter Thersites. 

Ther. How now, Thersites! what, lost in 
the labyrinth of thy fury! Shall the elephant 
Ajax carry it thus? he beats me, and I rail at 
him: O worthy satisfaction! would it were 
otherwise; that I could beat him, whilst he 
rail'd at me: 'sfoot, I'll learn to conjure and 
raise devils, but I'll see some issue of my 
spiteful execrations. Then there 's Achilles, — 
a rare enginer. If Troy be not taken till 
these two undermine it, the walls will stand 
till they fall of themselves. QO thou great ^ 
thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou '{ 
art Jove, the king of gods; and, Mercury, lose J 
all the serpentine craft of thy caduceus; if ye\ 
take not that little little less-than-little wit J 
from them that they have! which short-arm'd J 
ignorance itself knows is so abundant scarce, ] 
it will not in circumvention deliver a fly from ; 
a spider, without drawing their matwy irons ; 
and cutting the web. After this, the ven-; 
geance on the whole camp! or, rather, the? 
bone-ache I for that, methinks, is the curse) 
dependant on those that war for a placket* J 
I have said my prayers; and devil envy say', 
Amen.] — What, ho! my lord Achilles! i 

Enter PATRocLua 

Fatr. Who's there? Thersites! Good Tlier- 
sitcs, come in and rail. 20 



1 Rccenue and revrnxu both occur in Shakespeare, 
s Routing, blustering. < Adv^rtit'd, infonned. 

< Einulatum= envy. < Placket, petticoat. 
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Ther. If I could have remember'd 
counterfeit, thou wouldst not have alipp'd 
of my cuiiteiuplationi but it is no matter; 
thyself upon thyself 1 The common curse of 
mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in 
great reveuue! heaven bkaa thee from n tutor, 
and discipline come not near thee! Let tby 
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blood' be thy direction till thy death! tbei 
if she that lays thee out says thou art a fail 
corse, I 'II be sworn and sworn upon 't ihi 
never slirouded any but lazars.* Amen.— 
^Vhei-e's Achilles? 

Patr, What, art thou devouti wut Uwd 
in prayer! 




Ther. Ay; the heavens hear me! to 

Enter Achilles. 

Ac/iil. Wlio's there! 

P<ilr. Thersites, my lord. 

Achit. Where, where?— Art thou come! 
why, my cheese, my digestion,^ why hast thou 
not serv'd thyself in to my table so many 
meals! Come,— what 's Agamenmon? 

Ther. Thy commander, Achillea.— Then tell 
me, Pfttroclus, what's AdiiilcB? 



1 ThybUial = l 



Patr. Thy lord, Thersites: then tell ■* 
I pray thee, what's thyself? * 

Ther. Thyknower, Patroclus; thenUBB* 
Patroclus, what art thou! 

Patr. Tliou mavst tell that know'at- 

Achil. 0. tell, tell. 

TArr. T II decline the whole question, ip' 
memnnn mmranndB Achillea; Achilles i»«I 
lord; I :im Patroclus' knower; and Palrodv 
is a fool. 

Piitr. You rascal ! 

Thar. Peace, fool! I have not done. ■ 

AcMl He b a privileg'd man.— Proceed 
Thersites. 



m» 3. 
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Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a 
irsites is a fool; and, as aforesaid, 

is a fool. 

Derive this; come. 
igamemnoQ is a fool to offer to com- 
bUles; Achilles is a fool to be com- 
)f Agamemnon; Thersites is a fool 
such a fool; and Patroclus is a fool 

ro 
^Vhy am I a fool? 
Make that demand to the creator. 

me thou art. — Look you, who comes 

Pati-oclus, I '11 speak with nobody. — 
with, me, Thersites. [Exit into tent. 
lere is such jMitcherj',^ such juggling, 
ciiavery ! fall the argument Ls a cuck- 
i whore;] a good quarrel to draw 
factions and bleed to death upon, 
le dry serpigo- on the subject I and 
echery confound all !] [Kcit into tent. 

Agamemnon, Ulysses, Nestor, 
DiOMEDES, and Ajax. 

Where is Achilles ? 

¥ithin his tent; but ill-dispoa'd, my 

Let it be known to him that we are 

it 3 our messengers; and we lay by 
rtainments, visiting of him: 
je told so; lest perchance he think 
not move the question of our place, 
not what we are.] 

I shall say so to him. [Exit. 
We saw him at the opening of his 

sick. 

Yes, lion-sick, sick oi proud heart: 
call it melancholv, if vou will favour 
but, by my head, 't is jjride: but why, 

him show ua the cause. — A word, 

[Takes Agamemnon aside. 

iThat moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 

Achilles hath inveigled his fool from 

100 

Vho, Thersites? 



thery^ rogruery : generally jmtch = a fool. 
ligposft kind of leprosy. 
\t, reTiled, abused. 



ClysB. He. 102 

Neit. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have 
lost his argument. 

Clys*. No, you see, he is his argument that 
has his argument, — Achilles. 

Nest. All the better; their fraction is more 
our wish than their faction : but it was a strong 
composure^ a fool could disunite. 

Ulyss. The amity that wisdom knits not^ 
folly may easily untie. — Here comes Patro- 

Clus. Ill 

Nest. No Achilles with him. 

Vlyss. The elephant hath joints, but none 
for courtesy: his legs are legs for necessity, 
not for flexure. 

Re-enter Patroclus. 

Patr. Achilles bids me say, he is much sorry. 
If anything more than your sport and pleasure 
Did move your greatness and this noble state ^ 
To call upon him; he hopes it is no other 
But for your health and your digestion sake, — 
An after-dinner's breath. 

Agam. Hear you, Patroclus: — 

We are too well acquainted with these answers: 
But his evasion, wing'd thus swift with scorn. 
Cannot outfly our apprehensions.® 
[ Much attribute he hath ; and much the reason > 
Why we ascribe it to him: yet all his virtues, 
Not virtuously on his own part beheld, 
Do in our eyes begin to lose their gloss; 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, 
Are like to rot untasted.] Cro and tell him. 
We come to speak with him; and you shall 
not sin, isi 

K you do say we think him over-proud 
And under- honest ; Q in self-assumption greater 
Than in the note of judgment; and worthier 

than himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on, 
Disguise the holy strength of their command. 
And underwrite^ in an observing kind 
His humorous predominance; yea, watch 
His pettish lunes,^ his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Kode on his tide. ] Go tell him this; and add. 



« Compoturd = anion, alliance. 

6 State, noble attendants : abstract for concrete. 
* Apprehetuions, powers of understandinip:. 

7 Undertprite^s obey, suhaeribe to. > Lunes, caprices. 
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That if he overhold his price so much, 142 
/We'll none of him; [but let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report, — 
^ Bring action hither, this cannot go to war: ^ 
A stirruig dwarf we do allowance give 
Before a sleeping giant: — ^tell him so. 

Pair. I shall; and bring his answer presently. 

\Exit into tent. 

Agam. In second voice we '11 not be satisfied; 

We come to speak with him. — Ulysses, enter 

you. [ExU Ulysses into tent. 

Ajax. What is he more than another? 

Agam. No more than what he thinks he is. 

Ajax. Is he so much? Do you not think 
he thinks himself a better man than I am? 

Agam. No question. 

AJax. Will you subscribe his thought, and 
say he is? 

Agam. No, noble Ajax; you are as strong, 
as valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more 
gentle, and altogether more tractable. leo 

Ajax. Why should a man be proud? How 
doth pride grow ? I know not what pride is. 

Agam. Your mind is the clearer, Ajax, and 
your virtues the fairer. He that is proud eats 
up himself; pride is his^ own glass, his own 
trum]jet, his own chronicle; and whatever 
praises itself but in the deed, devours the 
deed in the praise. 

Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the 
engendering of toads. 170 

Nest. [Adde] Yet he loves himself: is 't not 
strange? 

Re-enter Ulysses ^rom tent. 

Ulyss. Achilles will not to the field to- 
morrow. 

Agam. What's his excuse? 

67//.W. He doth rely on none; 

But carries on the stream of his dispose. 
Without observance or respect of any, 
In will peculiar and in self-admission.^ 

Agam. Why will he not, upon our fair request, 
Untent his person, and share the air with us? 

Ulyss. Things small as nothing, for request's 
Kike only, 
He niaken important: possess'd he is with 
greatness; 180 



1 ZTu. its. 



3 Self-admvuion, i.e. is self-satisfied. 
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And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at self -breath: imagin'd worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln and hot dis- 
course, 183 
That 'twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages. 
And batters down himself: Qwhat should I- 

say? 
He is so plaguy proud, that the death-tokensof' t 
Cry "No recovery."] 

Agam, Let Ajax go to him.— 

Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
Tis said he holds you well; and will be led, 
At your request, a little from himself. m 

Ulyss. O Agamemnon, let it not be so! 
We 'U consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles: [shall the proud 

lord. 
That bastes his arrogance with his own seam,' 
And never suffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, save such as doth rerolre: 
And ruminate himself,] — shall he be wor- 

shipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? i** 
No, this thrice- worthy and right-valiant lord 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquir'd; 
Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit, 
As amply titled as Achilles is, 
By going to Achilles: 
QThat were t' enlard his fat-already pride, 
And add more coals to Cancer when he burw. 
With entertaining great Hyperion.] 
This lord go to him I Jupiter forbid. 
And say in thunder, "Achilles go to him." 

Nest. [Aside] O, this is well; he rubs the 
vein of* him. iW 

Dio. [Aside] And how his silence drinb up 
this applause! 

Ajax. If I go to him, with my armed fint 
I '11 pash him o'er the face. 

Agam. O, no, you shall not go. 

Ajax. An a' be proud with me, I '11 phee« 
his pride: 
Let me go to him. 

Ulyss. Not for the worth that hangs upon 
our quarrel. 

Ajax. A paltry, insolent fellow! 

Nest. [Aside] How he describes himself! 

s Seam, grease. * Rubs the vein qf^Hntien, hamoon 
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Can he not be sociable? 220 

[^nci^] The raven chides blackness. 
[ 'U let his humours blood. 
[Aside] He will be the physician that 
) the patient. 

Ain all men were o' my mind, — 
Aside] Wit would be out of fashion. 
A' should not bear it so, a' should eat 
ret: shall pride cany it? 
iside] And 'twould, you 'd carry half. 
[Aside] A' would have ten shares.]] 
I will knead him; I'll make him 

Aside] He's not yet through warm: 

with praises: pour in, pour in; his 
is dry. 

[To Agam.] My lord, you feed too 
1 on this dislike, 
ur noble general, do not do so. 
ou must prepare to fight without 
lies. 

Why, 'tis this naming of him does 
harm. 

man — but 't is before his face; 240 
silent. 

Wherefore should you so? 

emulous, as Achilles is. 
ino w the whole world, he is as valiant. 
L whoreson dog, that shall palter thus 

Would he were a Ti-ojan! 
iThat a vice were it in Ajax now, — 
If he were proud, — 
r covetous of praise, — 
Ay, or surly borne, — 
r strange, or self-atfected! 250 | 



Ulyss, Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of 

sweet composure;^ 251 

Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee 

suck: 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam'd, bevond all erudition: 
But he that disciplin'd thy arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 
And give him half: Qand, for thy vigour, let J 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 
To sinewy Ajax.] I 'U not praise thy wisdom, 
[Which, like a bourn, a pale^ ashore, confines! 
Thy spacious and dilated parts : here 's Nes- \ 

tor, — 261 1 

Instructed by the antiquary times, i 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise: — 3 ! 
But pardon, father Nestor, were your days 
As green as Ajax', and your brain so temper'd. 
You should not have the eminence of him, 
But be as Ajax. 

Ajax. Shall I call you father? 

Nest. Ay, my good son. 

Dio. Be rul'd by him. Lord Ajax. 

Ulyss. There is no tarrying here; the hart 
Achilles 269 

Keeps thicket. Please it our great general 
To call together all his state of war; 
Fresh kings are come to Troy: to-morrow 
We must with all our main of power stand fast: 
And here 's a lord,— come knights from east 

to west. 
And cull their flower, Ajax shall cope the best 

Agam. Go we to council Let Achiilee sleep : 

Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks 

draw deep. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. 



. Troy. A room in Priam's palace. 

?er a Servant and Panda rub. 

'riend, you, — pray you, a word: do 
jUow the young Lord Paris? 
y, sir, when he goes before me. 
'ou depend upon him, I mean? 
ir, I do depend upon the loixl. 

1 Compoturet ditposition. 



f 
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Pan. You depend upon a noble gentleman; ^ 

I must needs praise him. 
Serv. The lord be praised! ( 

Pan. You know me, do you not? 
Serv. Faith, sir, superficially. 
Pan. Friend, know me better; I am the^ 

Lord Pandarus. ^ 

Serv. I hope I shall know your honour better. ^ 
Pan. I do desire it ' 

Serv. You are in the state of grace. 
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Pan. Grace! not ao, friend; honour and 
lordship are my titles. [Music vnihirL] — What 
music is this? 

Serv. I do but partly know, sir: it is music 
in parts. so 

Pan, Know you the musicians? 

Serv. Wholly, sir. 

Pan, Who play they to? 

Serv. To the hearers, sir. 

Pan. At whose pleasure, friend? 

Serv. At mine, sir, and theirs that love music. 

Pan. Command, I mean, friend. 

Serv. Who shall I command, sir? 

Paw. Friend, we understand not one another: 
I am too courtly, and thou art too cunning. At 
whose request do these men play ? 31 

Serv. That 's to 't,^ indeed, sir : mairy, sir, 
at the request of Paris my lord, who 's there 
in person ; with him, the mortal Venus, the 
heart-blood of beauty, love's invisible soul, — 

Pan. Who, my cousin Cressida? 

Serv. No, sir, Helen: could you not find 
out that by her attributes? 

Pan. It should seem, fellow, that thou hast 
not seen the Lady Cressida. I come to speak 
with Paris from the Prince Troilus: I will 
make a complimental^ assault upon him, for 
my business seethes. 

Serv. Sodden business! there's a stewed' 
phrase indeed! 

Enter Paris and Helen, attended. 

Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all 
this fair company! fair desires, in all fair 
measure, fairly guide them! — especially to 
you, fair queen! fair thoughts be your fair 
pillow! 49 

Hehn. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 

Pan. You speak your fair pleasure, sweet 
queen. — Fair prince, here is good broken 
music. 

Par. You have broke it, cousin: and, by my 
life, you shall make it whole again; you shall 
piece it out with a piece of your performance. 
— Nell, he is full of harmony. 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Helen. O, sir, — 

^ Thar 8 to 't^ that 's to the point 

3 CompliinenUUt courteous. 

> Stewed, fit for a stews; a quibbling expression. 
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Pan. Eude, in sooth; in good sooth, veiy 
rude. « 

Par. Well said, my lord! well, you say so 
in fits.* 

Pan. I have business to my lord, dear queeo. 
— My lord, will you vouchsafe me a word? 

Hden. Nay, this shall not hedge us oat: 
we '11 hear you sing, certainly. ' 

Pan. Well, sweet queen, you are pleasant; 
with me. — But, marry, thus, my lord,— My/ 
dear lord, and most esteemed friend, your 
brother Troilus, — ?» 

Helen. My lord Pandarus; honey -sweet 
lord, — 

Pan. Gro to, sweet queen, go to: — commends 
himself most affectionately to you, — 

HeUn. You shall not bob* us out of onr 
melody: if you do, our melancholy upon your 
head! 

Pan. Sweet queen, sweet queen; that's* 
sweet queen, i' faith, — 

Helen. And to make a sweet lady sad is* 
sour offence. *• 

Pa7i. Nay, that shall not serve your tun;' 
that shall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I care 
not for such words; no, no. And, my lord, 
he desires you, that if the king call for him 
at supper, you will make his excuse. 

Helen. My Lord Pandarus, — j 

Pan. What says my sweet queen,— my ▼oyj 
very sweet queen? ! 

Par. What exploit 's in hand ? where sups- 
he to-night? «; 

Helen. Nay, but, my lord, — ) 

Pan. What says my sweet queen?— Hy; 
cousin will fall out with you. You must noi . 
know where he sups. 

Par. I'll lay my life, with my disposer': 
Cressida. 

Pan. No, no, no such matter; you are wide:* 
come, your disposer is sick. 

Par. Well, I '11 make excuse. » 

Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why should yoa 
say Cressida? no, your poor disposer's sick. 

Par. I spy. 

Pan. You spy! what do you spy? — Come, 
give me an instrument — Now, sweet queen. 

4 FiUt, the divisions of a song. 

s Bob, cheat 

* You art widt, te. wide of the mark. 
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WTiy, this is kindly done. 106 

[y niece is horribly in love with a 
have, sweet queen. 
She siiall liave it, my lord, if it be 
rd Paris. 

[el no, she'll none of him; they two 

111 
Falling in, after falling out, may 
m three. 

3me, come, I '11 hear no more of this; 
rou a song now. 
^y, ay, prithee now. By my troth, 

I, thou hast a fine forehead. 
y, you may, you may. 

Let thy song be love: this love will 

II. O Cupid, Cupid, Cupid! 120 
ove! ay, that it sliall, i' faith. 

Yy good now, love, love, nothing but 

1 good troth, it begins so. [Sings. 

;, nothing but love, still more I ^ 

•vc, nothing but love, still more I ^ 

O, love's bow 

ts buck and doe: 

shaft confounds, 

that it wounds, 

:les still the soro. 

►vers cry— Oh! oh! they die! 130 

that which seems the wound to kill 

m oh! oh! to ha! ha! he! 

ying love lives still: 

a while, but ha! ha! ha! 

groans out for ha! ha! ha! 
I 

In love, i' faith, to the very tip of 

189 

e eats nothing but doves, love; and 
is hot blood, and hot blood begets 
rhts, and hot thoughta beget hot 
I hot deeds is love. 
I this the generation* of love? hot 
: thoughts, and hot deeds? Why, 
ipers: Ls love a generation of vipers? 
ord, who 's a-iield to-day? 
actor, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, 
le gallantry of Troy: I would fain 
d to-day, but my Nell would not 
. How chance' my brother Troilus 

151 

A mores evermore, always. 
neratimv, the way love is generated. 
to eAanM show comes it that 



Helen. He hangs the lip at something:— you 
know all. Lord Paudarus. 15S 

Pan. Not I, honey-sweet queen. — I long 
to hear how they sped to-day.— You '11 remem- 
ber your brother's excuse? 
Par. To a hair. 
Pan. Farewell, sweet queen. 
Helen. Commend me to your niece. 159 

Pan. I will, sweet queen. [Ejcit. 

[A retreat sounded. 
Par. They're come from field: let us to 
Priam's hall, 
To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I must 

woo you 
To help unarm our Hector : his stubborn 

buckles. 
With these your white enchanting fingers 

touch'd, 
Shall more obey than to the edge of steel 
Or force of Greekish sinews; you sliall do more 
Than all the island kings, — disiinn great Hectr>r. 
Helen. 'T will make us proud to be his ser- 
vant, Paris; ; 
Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more ])alm in beauty than we have, r 
Yea, overshines ourself. i7i ; 
Par. Sweetj above thought I love thee. ■ 

[Exeu)U.'2. 

Scene II. The tame. Panda rus^ orchard. 

EiUer Pandarus and Troilus' Boy, meeting. 

Pan. How now! where 's thy master? at 
my cousin Cressida's? 

Boy. No, sir; he stays for you to conduct 
him thither. 

Pan. O, here he comes. 

Enter Troilus. 

How now, how now! 

Tro. Sirrah, walk oflF. [Exit Boy. 

Pan. Have you seen my cousin ? 8 

Tro. No, Pandarus: I stalk about her door. 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waf tage. Q O, be thou my Charon, J 
And give me swift transportance to those fields^ 
Where I may wallow in the lily-beds ^ 

Propos'd for the deserver !] O gentle Pandarus, ] 
FromChipid's shoulder pluck his painted wings, 
And fly with me to Cressid! 
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Pan, Walk here i' the orchard, I'll bring 
her straight [Exit. 

Tro. I am giddy; expectation whirls me 
round. 
Th' imaginary relish is so sweet 90 

That it enchants my sense: what will it be, 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrice-repured^ nectar? death,' I fear me ; 
Swooning destruction: or some joy too fine, 
Too subtle-potent, tun'd too sharp in sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers: 
[I fear it much; and I do fear besides, 
^That I shall lose distinction in my joys; 
< As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
I The enemy fl3ring.] so 

Re-erUer Pandarus. 

Pan. She 's making her ready, she '11 come 
straight : you must be witty now. She does so 
[ blush, [ and fetches her wind so short, as if she 
■were fray'd with a sprite:] 1 '11 fetch her. It 
is the prettiest villain: she fetches her breath 
as short as a new-ta'en sparrow. [^ExU. 

Tro. Even such a passion doth embrace my 
bosom: 
My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse; 
And all my powers do their bestowing^ lose. 
Like vassalage at unawares eucount'ring 
The eye of majesty. 41 

Re-enter Pandarus with Cressida. 

Pan, Come, come, what need you blush? 

shame 's a baby. — Here she is now: swear the 

oaths now to her that you have sworn to me. 

— What, are you gone again? you must be 

watch'd ere you be made tame, must you? 

^Come your ways, come your ways; Qan you 

{draw backward, we'll put you i' the fills.* — ] 

^ Why do you not speak to her? — f Come, draw 

^ this curtain, and let 's see your picture. Alas 

} the day, how loth you are to offend da3Uight ! 

t'an 'twere dark, you'd close sooner. So, so; 

(( rub on, and kiss the mistress. How now ! a 

kiss in fee-farm I ^ build there, carpenter; the 

air is sweet Nay, you shall fight your hearts 

/out ere I part you. The falcon as the tercel, 

^for all the ducks i' the river: go to, go to. ] 66 

1 /Zepured =parifled. « Death, i.e. it will be deatli. 

* Begtomtig, Relf-control. * Fills, shafts. 

» Fee-farm, inetAphoricaIly=in perpetuity. 
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Tro. You have bereft me of all words, ladj. 

Pan, Words pay no debts, give her deeds: 
[ but she 'U bereave you o' the deeds too, if she- 
call your activity in question.^ What, billing 
again ? Here 's — " In witness whereof the par- 
ties interchangeably" — Come in, come in: I'll 
go get a fire. [EnL 

Ores. Will you walk in, my lord? 

Tro. O Cressida, how often have I wiah'd 
me thus! 

Ores. Wish'd, my lord! — The gods grant- 
Omy lord! 

Tro. What should they grant? what makes 
this pretty abruption? what too curious^ dreg 
espies my sweet lady in the fountain of our 
love? 

Ores. More dregs than water, if mjfein 
have eyes. 

[ Tro. Fears make devils of chenibins; ther 
never see truly. 

Ores. Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, 
finds safer footing than blind reason stum- 
bling without fear: to fear the worst oft cures 
the worst ] 

Tro. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in 
all Cupid's pageant there is presented uo 
monster. ^^ 

Ores. Nor nothing monstrous neither? 

Tro. Nothing, but our undertakings; when 
we vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, 
tame tigers; thinking it harder for our mis- 
tress to devise imposition enough than for ub 
to undergo any difficulty imposed. This is the 
monstruosity in love, lady, — ^that the will ^ 
infinite, [and the execution confin'd; that the 
desire is boundless,]] and the act a slave to 
limit « 

Ores. They say, all lovers swear more per- 
formance than they are able, and yet reserve 
an ability that they never perform; vowing 
more than the perfection of ten, and discharg- 
ing less than the tenth part of one. They that 
have the voice of lions and the act of hares, 
are they not monsters? 

Tro. Are there such ? such are not we: praise 
us as we are tasted,^ allow us as we prove; ^*mt. 
head shall go bare till merit crown it: no per-;, 
fection in reversion shall have a praise in pre- j 

* Curious, perhaps " causing curioaity. ** ' TatUd = tested. 
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aent: we will not name desert before bin birth; 
:Bnd, being bom, his addition shall be humble.^ 
Few words to fair faith: Troiluaahall beauch 
to Cremid as what envy can say woiEt shall be 
a. mock for hia truth, aad what truth can 
apeak trueet not truer than Troilus. 
ZCret. Will you walk in, my lord 7 



s 



He-enter Pahdarub. 

Pan. What, bluahing still? have you not' 
done talking yet! lot' 

Ore*. Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I' 
dedicate to you. 

Pan. I thank you for that : if my lord get 




boy d you, you '11 give him me. Be true to 
Kty lord; if he flinch, chide me for it 

Tro. You know now your hoetages; your 
nude's word and my firm faith. 

Pan. Nay, I'll give my word for her too: 
osr kindred, though they be long ere they are 
wooed, they are constant being won: they are 
burs, I can tell yon; they '11 stick where they 
are thrown.^ iw 

Gv*. Boldnes comes to me now, and brings 
me heart: — 
Prince TroiluH, I have lov'd you night and day 
For many weary months. 

Tro. Why was my Creaud, then, so hard 
to win? 



CW(. Hard to seem won: but I waa won, 

my lord. 
With the first glance that ever — pardon me — 
If I confess much, you will play the tyrant 
I love you now; but not, till now, so much 
But I might master it: — in faith, I lie; 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, 

grown ISO 

Too headstrong for their mother: — see, we 

fools! 
Why have I blabb'dT who shall be true to ua 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves? — 
But, though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 
And yet gixxi faith, I wish'd myself a man, 
Or that we women had men's privilege 
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Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue ; 
For, in this rapture, I shall surely speak 1S8 
The thing I shall repent. See, see, your silence, 
Cunning in dumbness, from my weaknessdraws 
My very soul of counsel I — stop my mouth. 

Tro. And shall, albeit sweet music issues 
thence. 

Q Pan. Pretty, i' faith. ] [Kisses her. 

Cres. My lord, I do beseech you, pardon me; 
T was not my purpose thus to beg a kiss: 
I am asham'd; — O heavens! what have I done ? 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 

QTVo. Your leave, sweet Cressid! 

Pan. Leave! an you take leave till to-mor- 
row morning, — iso 

Cres. Pray you, content you. ] 

Tro. What offends you, lady? 

Cres. Sir, mine own company. 

Tro. You cannot shun 

Yourself. 

Cres. Let me go and try: 
I have a kind of self resides with you; 
But an unkind self, that itself will leave,^ 
To be another's fooL I would be gone: — 
Where is my wit ? I know not what I speak. 

Tro. Well know they what they speak that 
speak so wisely. 

Cres. Perchance, my lord, I showed more 
craft than love; 160 

And fell so roundly to a large confession, 
To angle for your thoughts: but you are wise; 
Or else you love not; for to be wise and love 
Exceeds man's might; that dwells with gods 
above. 

Tro. O that I thought it could be in a woman — 
As, if it can, I will presume in you — 
To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love; 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 
Outliving beauty's outward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decavs! 
Or, that persuasion could but thus convince 
me, — 171 

That my integrity and tnith to you 
Might be aflfronted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnow'd purity in love; 
How were I then uplifted! but, alas, 
I am as true as truth's simplicity. 
And simpler than the infancy of truth. 

> Ir«ave = cease. 
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Cres. In that I '11 war with you. 
Tro. O virtuous fight, 

When right with right wars who shall be most 

right! 179 

True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus: when their 

rhymes, 
Full of protest, of oath, and big compare, 
Want similes, truth tir'd* with iteration, — 
QAs true as steel, as plantage^ to the moon, , 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre, — ^] ; 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 
QAs truth's authentic author to be cited,] 
"As true as Troilus" shall crown up the 

verse, 189 

And sanctify the numbers. 

Cres. Prophet may you be! 

If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth. 
When time is old and hath forgot itself, 
When waterdrops have worn the stones oi 

Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallowed cities up, 
[And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing;] yet let memory. 
From false to false, among false maids in love, 
Upbraid my falsehood ! when they 've said 

"as false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, 
[| As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, »o^ 
Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son,"]-i 
"Yea," let them say, to stick* the heart of 

falsehood, 
" As false as Cressid." 

^Pan. Go to, a bargain made: seal it, seal it;', 
I'll be the witness. Here I hold your hand;! 
here my cousin'a If ever you prove false one 
to another, since I have taken such pains tO; 
bring you together, let all pitiful goers- between 
be called to the world's end after my name,' 
call them all Pandars;^ let all inconstant men 
be Troiluses, all false women Cressids,and all' 
brokers-be tween Pandars! say, amen. ■ 

Tro. Amen. ) 

I 

Cres. Amen. ) 

Pan. Amen. Whereupon I will show you; 

a chamber with a bed; which bed, because it; 

' Tir'd = belnjf tired : an awkward constmctlon. 
« See note 188. * Stick, stab, pierc«. 

ft Pandan, a correct piece of philology. 
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shall not speak of your pretty encounters, 

press it to death: away I 218 

And Cupid grant all tongue-tied maidens here 

I Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this gear! ] 

[J^xeunL 

Scene III. The Grecian camp. Before the 
tent of Achilles. 

Enter Agamemnon, Ulysses, Diomedes, Nes- 
tor, Ajax, Menelaus, and Calcuas. 

Cat. Now, princes, for the service I have 
done you, 
Th' advantage of the time prompts me aloud 
. To call for recompense. Q Appear it to your 

mind 
That, through the sight I bear in things, to love] 
I have abandoned Troy, left my possessions. 
Incurred a traitor's name; Qexpos'd myself. 
From certain and possess'd conveniences,^ 
To doubtful fortunes; sequestering from me all 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition, 
;Made tame and most familiar to my nature;] 
And here, to do you service, am become ii 
As new into' the world, strange, unacquainted: 
I do beseech you, as in way of taste, 
To give me now a little benefit, 
Out of those many register'd in promise, 
Which, you say, live to come in my behalf. 
Agam, What wouldst thou of us, Trojan? 

make demand. 
Col. You have a Trojan prisoner, call'd 
Antenor, 
Yesterday took: Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you — often have you thanks there- 
fore — 20 
Desir'd my Cressid in right great exchange, 
Whom Troy hath still denied: but this Antenor, 
I know, is such a wrest' in their affairs, 
That their negotiations all roust slack, 
Wanting his manage; and they will almost 
Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 
In change of him: let him be sent, great princes. 
And he shall buy my daugliter; and her pre- 
sence 2S 
ShaU quite strike off all service I have done. 
In most accepted jwin. — 

1 Convenience, comforts. 3 /nfo = unto. 

* WreH, an instmment for tightening the strings of a 
harp. 



Agam, Let Diomedes bear him. 

And bring us Cressid hither: Calchas shall have 
What he requests of us. — Good Diomed, 32 
Furnish you fairly for this interchange: 
Withal, bring word if Hector will to-morrow 
Be answered in his challenge: Ajax is ready. 

Die. This shall I undertake; and 'tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. 

[Exeunt Diomedes and Calchas, 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus, from their 

tent. 

Ulyss. Achilles stands i' th' entrance of his 
tent: — 
Please it our general to pass strangely by him. 
As if he were forgot; and, princes all, 40 

Lay negligent and loose regard upon him: 
I will come last. 'T is like he '11 question me 
Why such unplausive* eyes are l)eiit on him: 
If so, I have derision med'cinable, 
To use between your strangeness and his pride, 
Which his own will shall have desire to drink : 
Q It may do good: pride hath no other glass 
To show itself but pride; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees.] J 
Agam. We '11 execute your purpose, and put on 
A form of strangeness as we pass along: — 5i 
So do ejich lord; and either greet him not. 
Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him 

more 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 
AckU. What, comes the general to speak 
with me? 
You know my mind, I '11 fight no more 'gainst 
Troy. 
Agam. What says Achilles? would he aught 

with us? 
Nest. Would you, my lord, aught with the 

general? 
Achil. No. 

Nest. Nothing, my lord. co 

Agam. The better. 

[Exeunt Agamemnon and Nestor, 
Achil. Good day, good day. 
Men, [Jawvtily] How do you? how do you? 

[Ej>U. 
Achil. What, does the cuckold scorn me? 
Aja.r. How now, Patroclus! 



« rnptotm've. i.e. giving no salutation. 
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Ae/til. Good morrow, Ajax. 

4,W. Har 

AchO. Good moirow. 

Ajax. A}^, and good next daj too. [£vt(. 

AcAU. What mean these fellowal Enow 

thej not Achillesl ro 

Patr.Tbtypam by strangely: theywereus'd 

to bend, 



To send their HmileH before them to Acbilla; 
To come as humbly as they use to creep M 
To holy altars. 

Achil. What, am I poor of latet 

Tia certain, greatneaa, ouco fall'n out with 

fortune, 
Must &11 out with men too : what &« dt 
clin'd' is, 




He Bhall as soon read in the eyes of others 
: As feel in his own fall; Qfo'' me". ^« butter- 
'/ flies, 

/Show not their mealy wings but to the summer; 
^Aud not a man, for being simply man, so 

' Hath any honour, but houour for those honours 
/That are without him, as place, riches, favour,' 
'Prizes of accident as oft as merit: 
iWhich when they fail, as being slippery 
I stantlers, 
iThe love that lean'd on them as slippery too. 



Do one pluck down another, and togetbet ' 
Die in the falL^ But 't is not so with ma: 
Fortune and I are friends: I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did poeseas, 
Save theite men's looks ; who do, metlliIlk^ 
find out " 

Something not worth in me such rich behola- 

ing 
As they have often given. Here is UljaM*: 
I 'II interrupt his reading. — 
How now, Ulysses: 

n.m. Now, great ITietiB' •«■ 

Ac/til What are you reading? 

Hffis. A strange fellow if 
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B, "That man — how dearly ever 

1,1 96 

i in having,'* or without or in — 
ke boast to have that which he hath, 
ot what he owes,® but by reflection; 
his virtues shining upon others 
I, and they retort that heat again 
t giver." ] 

This is not strange, Ulysses. 
Y that is borne here in the face 
* knows not, but commends itself 
eyes: nor doth the eye itself, 
pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 
from itself; but eye to eye oppos'd 
:h other with each other's form: 
ation turns not to itself, 109 

I travell'd, and is mirror'd there 
may see itself. This is not strange 

do not strain at the position, — 
iar, — but at the author's drift; 
IB circumstance,* expressly proves 
an is the lord of any thing, 
I and of him there be much con- 

h 

omunicate his parts to others; 

le of himself know them for aught 

Lold them formed in th' applause 

jy 're extended; Qwho, like an arch, 

>erates 120 

again; or, like a gate of steel 

he sun, receives iind renders back 

and his heat ^ I was much rapt in 

ihended here immediately 

)wn Ajax. 

ivhat a man is there! a very horse; 

le knows not what. Q Nature, what 

I there are, 

Jt in regard, and dear in usel^ 

igs again most dear in the esteem, 

in worth 1] Now shall we see to- 

w — 130 

t very chance doth throw upon him — 
^n'd. O heavens, what some men do, 
le men leave to do! 

iRvfng i^fKxl parts or qunlities. 
mbstance. property. 3 Owetf, owns. 

inee, i.e. details of his nrgunient. 
ty. opposed to reputation. 



[|How some men creep in skittish Fortune's? 



hall, 



134 1; 



While others play the idiots in her eyes! 
How one man eats into another's pride. 
While pride is fasting in his wantonness! 3 
To see these Grecian lords! — why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder. 
As if his foot were on brave Hector's breast, 
And great Troy shrieking. 141 

Achil. I do believe it; for they pass'd by me 
As misers do by beggars, — neither gave to me 
Good word nor look : what, are my deeds forgot? 
ili/s8. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his 

back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-siz'd monster of ingiatitudes: 
Those scraps are good deeds past; which are 

devour'd 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As they are done: perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright: [|to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 152 
In monumental mockery.^ Take th' instant 

way; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow. 
Where one but goes abreast: keep, then, the 

path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue: if you give way. 
Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right, • 
Like to an enter'd tide, they all rush by. 
And leave you hindmost; I60 

[Or, like a gallant horse fall'n in first rank, ) 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, ; 
O'er-run and trampled on : then what they do > 

in present, i' 

Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop 

yours;] 
For time is like a fashionable host. 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by th' 

hand, 
And with his ai-msoutstretch'd, as^ he would fly, 
Grasps in the cf)mer: [welcome ever smiley 
And farewell goes out sighing. O,] let not 

virtue seek 
Eemuneration for the thing it wjis; iro 

For beauty, wit. 



6 Forth-ri{fht = the path that leads straight on. 
f A8,M though. 
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High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 173 
To envious and calumniating time. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world 

kin, — 
[That all, with one consent, praise new-bom 

gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things 

past. 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted.] 17» 

The present eye praises the present object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete ^ 

man. 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax; 
Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. The cry went once on 

thee, 
And still it might, and yet it may again. 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive. 
And case thy reputation in thy tent; 
Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of 

late, 
Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods 

themselves, 18» 

And drave great Mars to faction. 

AMI. Of this my privacy 

I have strong reasons. 

Uli/8S, But Against your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and heroical: 
*T is known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters. 
AchU. Ha! known! 

Ulj/88. Is that a wonder? 
The providence that 's in a watchful state 
f Knows almost every grain of Plutus* gold; 
Finds bottom in th' uncomprehensive* deeps;] 
Keeps place with thought, and almost, like 

the gods. 199 

Does thoughts ue^ eil in their dumb cradles. 
Q There is a mystery — with whom relation' 
Durst never meddle — in the soul of state; 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to:] 
All the commerce* that you have had with 

Troy 



1 Cdmplete, usually accented so by Elizabethan writen. 

s Uncomprehensive, unfathomable. 

> Relation, i.e. history. 

* Commerce, secret intercourse. 
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As perfectly is ours as yours, my lord; 
Q And better would it fit Achilles much | 

To throw down Hector than Polyxena:] 
But it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at 

home. 
When fame shall in our islands sound her 

trump, no 

And all the Greekish girls shall tripping 

sing, 
"Great Hector's sister did Achilles win; 
But our great Ajax bravely beat down him." 
Farewell, my lord: I as your lover speak; 
The fool slides o'er the ice that you should 

break. [Exit. 

Fair, To this effect, Achilles, have I mov^d 

you: 
A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath'd than an efi*eminate man 
In time of action. [|I stand condemned for: 

this; 219. 

They think my little stomach to the war, 
And your great love to me, restrains you thiw:] 
Sweet, rouse yourself ; and the weak wantoo 

Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous 

fold. 
And, like a dewdrop from the lion's niaue, 
Be shook to air. 

AchU. Shall Ajax fight with Hector! 

Fair. Ay, and perhaps receive much honour 

by him. 
AchU. 1 see my reputation is at stiike; 
My fame is shrewdly gor'd. 

Fair. O, then, bewaw; 

Those wounds heal ill that men do give them- 
selves: 
t Omission to do what is necessary ».' 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger; 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints / 

Even then when we sit idly in the sun. ] 1 
AchU. Go call Thersites hither, sweet Pat- 

roclus: 
I '11 send the fool to Ajax, and desire him 
T' invite the Trojan lords after the combat 
To see us here unarm'd : I have a womaus 

longing, 
An ap])etite that I am sick withal. 
To see great Hector in his weeds* of peace; 

< Weedt, used of dress In generml. 
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ith him, and to behold his visage, 240 
ay full of view. 

Enter Thersites. 

A labour sav'd! 
L wonder! 
WTiat? 

JHX goes up and down the field, ask- 
mself. 
Eow so? 

[e must fight singly to-morrow with 
knd is so prophetically proud of an 
cudgelling that he raves in saying 

Eow can that be ? 250 

Vhy, he stalks up and down like a 

-a stride and a stand : ruminates like 

8 that hath no arithmetic but her 

et down her reckoning: bites his lip 

K>litic^ regard, as who should say 

ere wit in this head, an 'twould out;" 

lere is; but it lies as coldly in him 

a flint, which will not show without 

The man 's undone for ever; for 

break not his neck i* the combat, 

k 't himself in vainglory. He knows 

E said, "Good morrow, Ajax;" and 

3, "Thanks, Agamemnon." What 

of this man, that takes me for the 

QHe 's grown a very land-fish, lan- 

a monster. A plague of^ opinion! 

y wear it on both sides, like a leather 

26C 

liou must be my ambassador to him, 

Tho, I? why, he'll answer nobody; 
368 not answering: speaking is for 
le wears his tongue in 's arm& I will 
18 presence: let Patroclus make de- 
me, you shall see the pageant of 

To him, Patroclus: tell him, — I 
esire the valiant Ajax to invite the 



He, shrewd, sly. 



2 0/= upon. 



most valorous Hector to come unarm'd to my 
tent; and to procure safe-conduct for his per- 
son of the magnanimous and most illustrious 
six-or-seven - times - honoured captain - general 
of the Grecian army, Agamemnon. Do this. 

Pair, Jove bless great Ajax! 281 

T/ier. Hum! 

Fatr. I come from the worthy Achilles, — 

Ther. Ha! 

Fatr. Who most humbly desires you to invite 
Hector to his tent, — 

Ther. Hum! 

Fatr. And to procure safe -conduct from 
Agamemnon. 

Th^. Agamemnon! 290 

Fatr. Ay, my lord. 

Ther. Ha! 

Fatr. Whatsay you to't? 

Ther. God b' wi' you, with all my heart. 

Fatr. Your answer, sir. 

T/ier. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven 
o'clock it will go one way or other: howsoever, 
he shall pay for me ere he has me. 

Fair. Your answer, sir. 

Ther. Fare you well, with all my heart, soo 

Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 

Ther. No, but he 's out o' tune thus. What 
music will be in him when Hector has 
knock'd out his brains, I know not; but, I 
am sure, none, — unless the fiddler Apollo get 
his sinews to make catlings^ on. 

AchU. Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him 
straight 

Ther. Let me bear another to his horse; for 
that's the more capable^ creature. sio 

Achil. My mind is troubled, like a fountain 
stirr'd; 
And I myself see not the bottom of it 

[Exeunt Achilles and Fatrodus into tent. 

Ther. Would the fountain of your mind 
were clear again, that I might water an ass 
at it! I had rather be a tick in a sheep than 
such a valiant ignorance. [Exit. 



* CaUingt, catgut « CapaUe, intelligent 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT IV. Bonw 1. 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. A Street in Troy, 

Enter^ from one side^ ^neas, and Servant with 
a torch; from the other, Paris, Deifhobus, 
Antenor, Diomedes, andothers, with torches. 

Par, See, ho! who's that there? 
Dei. T is the Lord ^neas. 

^ne. Is the prince there in person? — 
Had I so good occasion to lie long 
As you, Prince Paris, nothing but heavenly 

business 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company. 
ZHo. That's my mind too. — Good morrow. 

Lord ^neas. 
Par. A valiant Greek, .^Eneas, — take his 
hand, — 
Witness the process of your speech, wherein 
You told how Diomed, a whole week by days,* 
Did haunt you in the field. 

^ne. Health to you, valiant sir. 

During all question of the gentle truce; ii 
', [ But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance 
; As heart can think or courage execute. 
^ Dio. The one and other Diomed embraces. 
' Our bloods are now in calm ; and, so long, health ; 

/ But when contention and occasion meet, 

/ ' 

i By Jove, I 'U play the hunter for thy life 

? With all my force, pursuit, and policy. 

i ^ne. And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will 

flv 
(With his face backward. — In humane gentle- 
^ ness,^ 20 

< Welcome to Troy! Qnow, by Anchises' life, 
\ Welcome, indeed! ] By Venus' hand I swear. 
No man alive can love in such a sort 
The thing he means to kill more excellently. 

Dio. We sympathize : — Jove, let ^'Eneas live, 
If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 
A thousand c6mplete courses of the sun! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die. 
With every joint a wound, and that to-morrow! 
^)u^. We know each other well. 30 

Dio. We do; and long to know each other 
worse. 



» By days. i.e. seven days, but not consecutive. 
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Par. This is the most despiteful gentle 
greeting, n 

The noblest hateful love, that e'er I heard of. — 
What business, lord, so early? 

jdSne. 1 was sent for to the king; but why, 
I know not 

P<xr. His purpose meets you: twas to 
bring this Greek 
To Calchas' house; and there to render him, 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Cressid: 
Let's have your company: or, if you please, 
Haste there before us : I constantly do think — 
Or, rather, call my thought a certain know- 
ledge — 41 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night: 
Rouse him, and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality* wheref6re: I fear 
We shall be much unwelcome. 

jdSne. That I assure yon: 

Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece 
Than Cressid borne from Troy. 

Par. There is no help; 

The bitter disposition of the time 
Will have it so. On, lord; we'll follow you. 

jdSne. Good morrow, all [Exit with servant. 

Par. And tell me, noble Diomed, — faith, 
tell me true, &\ 

Even in the soul of sound good-fellowship, — 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen best, 
Myself or Menelaus? 

Dio. Both alike: 

He merits well to have her, that doth seek her, 
Not making any scruple of her soilure,' 
With such a hell of pain and world of charge; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her. 
Not palating the taste of her dishonour, .*» 
With such a costly loss of wealth and friends: 
t He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat* tamed piece; 
You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors: 
Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor less nor 

more; 
But he as he, each heavier for a whore.] 

8 Quality = ienoT of it. ■ SoUure, defllement 

* Flat, metaphor from wine. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 



Par, You are too bitter to your country- 
woman. 
'< Dio. She's bitter to her country: [|hear me, 
Paris: — 
For eveiy false drop in her bawdy veins 6» 
< A Grecian's life hath sunk; for every scruple 
' Of her contaminated carrion weight 
r A Trojan hath been slain ;^ since she could 
speak, 
She hath not given so many good words breath 
As for her Greeks and Trojans suffer'd death. 
Par, Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy: 
But we in silence hold this virtue well, — 
We 11 not commend what we intend to sell. 
Here lies our way. \Exeaivt, 

ScKTE II. Court of Pandarui house in Troy, 

Enter Troilus mid Ckessida. 

Tro, Dear, trouble not yourself: the mom 

is cold. 
Om. Then, sweet my lord, I'll call mine 
uncle down; 
He shall unbolt the gate& 

Tro. Trouble him not; 

To bed, to bed: sleep kill those pretty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment^ to thy senses 
As infants' empty of all thought! 

CVei. Good morrow, then. 

Tro, I prithee now, to bed. 
Cre$, Are you a- weary of me? 

Tro, O Cressida! but that the busy day, 
*' Wak'dbythelarkfhathrous'dtheribald^crowB, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no 
longer, lo 

I would not from thee. 

Cre9, Night hath been too brief. 

Tro, Beshrew the witch! with venomous 

wights she stays 

As tediously as hell ; but flies the grasps of love 

With wings more momentary - swift than 

thought 
You will catch cold, and curse me. 

Crei, Prithee, tarry; — 

You men will never tarry. — 
[O foolish Cressid! — I might have still held off, 

1 AtUuhment, «rrett 

s RSbdld, poliapt with the idea of " noisineM." 
VOL. V. 



And then you would have tarried.] — Hark I 
there 's one up. 
Pan, [ WUhiri\ What, 's all the doors open 
here? 

Tro, It is your uncle. 20- 

Cres, A pestilence on him! now will he be 
mocking: 
I shall have such a life!^ 

Enter Pakdarus. 

^Pan, How now, how now! how go maiden-^ 
heads? — Here, you maid ! where 's my cousin > 
Cressid \ < 

Cre», Go hang yourself, you naughty mock- \ 
ing uncle! \ 

You bring me to do — and then you flout me too. > 
Pan, To do what? to do what? — let her say 
what: — what have I brought you to do? 
Cres. Come, come, beshrew your heart! 
you '11 ne'er be good, so 

Nor suffer others. 

Pan, Ha, ha! Alas, poor wretch! a poor; 
capocchio!^ hast not slept to-night? would he 
not — a naughty man — let it sleep ? a bugbear 
take him! 

Cres, Did I not tell you? — would he were 
knock'd i' th' head! — ] [Knocking within. 
Who 's that at door? good uncle, go and see. — 
My lord, come you again into my chamber: 
[|You smile and mock me, as if I meant 
naughtily. 
Tro, Ha, ha! 89 

Ores. Come, you 're deceiv'd, I think of no 
such thing. — [Knocking within. 

How earnestly they knock! — Pray you, come/ 
in:] < 

I would not for half Troy have you seen here. 

[Exeunt Troilus and Cressida, 
Pan. [Going to the door"] Who's there? 
what's the matter? will you beat down the 
door? How now! what's the matter? 

Enter .^neas. 

jS)ie, Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 
Pan, Who 's there ? my Lord .^Eneas! By 
my troth, 
I knew you not: what news with you so early? 

s Such a life; in the modem cant phrase " such a time 
of it" 
* Capoeehio, a fool ; used coazingly. 
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ACT IV. Soene 8. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT IV. SooM S. 



JEm. Is not Prince Troilua here? 

Pan. Here! what should he do here? so 

jEne. Come, he is here, my lord; do not 
deny him: 
It doth import^ him much to speak with me. 

Pan, Is he here, say you? 'tis more than 
I know, I *11 be sworn : — for my own part, I 
came in late. What should he do here? 

JSne, Who! — nay, then :^ome, come, you'll 
•do him wrong ere you're ware: you'll be so 
true to him to be false to him: do not you 
know of him, but yet go fetch him hither; go. 

A» Pandarus is going outf re-enter Troilus. 

Tro. How now ! what 's the matter? 00 

jEne, .My lord, I scarce have leisure to 
salute you. 
My matter is so rash: there is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Delivered to us; and for him forthwith. 
Ere the first sacrifice, within this hour, 
We must give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Cressida. 

Tro. Is it so concluded? 2 

JSne. By Priam and the general state of Troy : 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it 70 

Tro. How my achievements mock me! — 
I will go meet them: and, my Lord .^neas. 
We met by chance ; you did not not find me here. 

jEne. Good, good, my lord; the secrets' of 
nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity. 

[Exeunt Troilus and jEneas. 

Pan. Is't possible? no sooner got but lost? 
The devil take Antenor! the young prince 
will go mad: a plague upon Antenor! I 
would thev had broke 's neck! 80 

Enter Cressida. 

Ores. How now! what's the matter? who 
was here? 

Pan. Ah, ah! 

Ores. Why sigh you so profoundly? where 'a 
my lonl ? gone! Tell me, sweet uncle, what's 
the matter? 

Pan. Would I were as deep under the earth 
as I am above! 

1 Doth xmi>ort, i.e. is of importance. 

s Concluded, arranged. > Secrets, a trisyllable. 
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Cres, O the gods! — what's the matter? 

Pan. Prithee, get thee in: would thou hadst 
ne'er been bom! I knew thou wouldst be his 
death: — 0, poor gentleman! — A plague upon 
Antenor! 

Cres. Grood uncle, I beseech you, on my knees 
I beseech you, what's the matter? 

Pan. Thou must be gone, wench, thou most 
be gone; thou art chang'd for Antenor: thoo 
must to thy father, and be gone from Troilus: 
'twill be his death; 'twill be his bane; he 
cannot bear it 

Cres. O you immortal gods! — I will not ga 

Pan, Thou must i<n 

Cres. I will not, uncle: I've forgot my 
father; 
I know no touch of consanguinity; 
No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me 
As the sweet Troilus. — O you gods divine. 
Make Cressid's name the very crown of false- 
hood. 
If ever she leave Troilus ! Time, force, and 

death. 
Do to this l)ody what extremes you can; 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, lie 

Drawing all things to 't — I '11 goinand weep,- 

Pan. Do, do. 

Cres. Tear my bright hair, and scratch my 
praised cheeks; 
CVack my clear voice with sobs, and break my 

heart 
With sounding " Troilus." I will not go f n»m 
Troy. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Street in Troy near PanJanu' 

house. 

Enter Paris, Troilus, ^neas, Deiphobus, 
Antenor, and Diomedf:^. 

Par. It is great morning; and the hour pre- 
fix'd 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes fast ujwn: — gwxl my brother Tnnlus, 
Tell you the Lwly what she is to do, 
And haste her to the pur|)08e. 

Tro. Walk into her house; 

I'll bring her to the Grecian presently: 
And to his hand when I deliver her, 
Think it an altar, and thy brother Troilus 



ACT IV. a 



A priest, tbere offering to it hia own heart 

[Exit. 

Par. I know what t ia to love; 10 

And would, aa I ahaJl pity, I could help! — 
Please jau walk in, my lords. [Exeunt. 



TSOILUS AND CRESSIDA 

Scene IV. A n 



ACT IV. Baau t 
n in PaTidarwf houte. 



Enter Pandards and Csesbida. 
Pan. Be moderate, be moderate. 
Cha. Why tell you me of moderation) 




The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taate. 
And violenteth in a seiue as strong 
Aa tliat which cauaeth it: howcan I moderate it? 
If I could temporize with my affection. 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 
The like allayment could I give my grief; 
My love admita no qualifying drosa; 
No more my grief, in such a precious' loss. 
I'an. Here, here, here he comes. ii 

Enter Thoilus. 
Ab, sweet ducks! 

CVet. O Troilusl Troilual [Embracing him. 
Pan. What a pair of spectacles is here! 

> Prmaia, t*. which lonehn DU to clowl;. 



10 rnm TnrMAct It. t. rLI 




Let me embrace too. "0 heart," aa the goodly 
saying is, 

" heart, heaTjr heart, 

Why Bigb'st thou niUiout breakingr* 


where he answers again, 

•■ B«cauu thou caiut not aon thy nuart 

By friendahip nor by speakiDg." 11 


There was never a truer rhyme. Let u 


IS cast 



away nothing, for we may live to have need 
of such a verse: we see it, we see it — How 
now, lambs? 

Tro. Creasid, I love thee in so strniu'd a 

Tliat the bless'd gods, as angry with my fancy. 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 



ACT IV. Boene 4. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT lY. SoeM 4. 



Cold lips blow to their deities, take thee from 
me. 

Ores. Have the gods envy? so 

Pan, Ay, ay, ay, ay; 'tis too plain a case. 

Ores, And is it true that I must go from Troy? 

TVo. A hateful truth. 

Ckes. What, and from Troilus too? 

Tro. From Troy and Troilua 

Ores, Is it possible? 

^0. And suddenly; [where injury of chance^ 
I Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 
I All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
I Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents S8 

I Our lock'd embrasures,* stranglesourdearvows 
\ Even in thebirthof our own labouring breath:^ 

We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haste, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 
^[ With distinct breath and consign'd' kisses to 
s them,] 

He fumbles up into a loose adieu; 
And scants us with a single famish'd kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears 50 

^ne. [ Within] My lord, is the lady ready? 

Tro. Hark! you are call'd: some say the 
Genius so 
Cries "Come! " to him that instantly must die. — 
Bid them have patience; she shall come anon. 

Pan, Where are my tears? rain, to lay this 
wind, or my heart will be blown up by the 
root [Exit. 

Cre8. I must, then, to the Grecians? 

Tro. No remedy. 

Crea. A woful Cressid 'mongst the merry 
Greeks! 
When shall we see again ?^ 

Tro. Hear me, my love: be thou but true 
of heart, — ^ 

Ores. 1 true! how now! what wicked deem* 
is this? 

Tro. Nay, we must use expostulation kindly. 
For it is parting from us: 

I I speak not " be thou true," as fearing thee; 

1 Injury of chance, unkindneM of fate. 

s Einbramrei, embraces. > Coiuign'd, sealed. 

* See again, i.e. see each other. 

* Deem, sarmlse : obsolete word. 
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For I wiU throw my glove to Death himself, > 
That there 's no maculation® in thy heart: 
But "be thou true," say I, to fashion in { 
My sequent protestation;] be thou true, I 
And I will see thee. 

Ores. O, you shall be ezpos'd, my lord, to 
dangers to 

As infinite as inmiinent! but I 'U be true. 

Tro. And I 'U go friend with danger. Wear 
this sleeve. 

Ore*. And you this glove. When shall I 
see you? 

Tro. 1 will corrupt the Grecian sentinels, 
To give thee nightly visitation. 
But yet, be true. 

Ores. heavens! — " be true" again! 

Tro. Hear why I speak it, love: 
The Grecian youths are full of quality; 
They're loving, well compos'd with gifts of 

nature. 
And flowing o'er with arts and exercise: so 
How novelty may move, and parts with person, 
Alas, a kind of godly jealousy — 
Which, I beseech you, call a virtuous sin- 
Makes me afeard. 

Cres. O heavens! you love me not 

Tro. Die I a villain, then! 
In this I do not call your faith in question 
So mainly as my merit: I cannot sing. 
Nor heel the high lavolt,^ nor sweeten tall:, 
Nor play at subtle games; fair virtues all, 
To which the Grecians are most prompt and 
pregnant:^ «o 

But I can tell, that in each grace of these 
There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive deril 
That tempts most cunningly: but be not 
tempted. 

Cres. Do you think I wiU? 

Tro. No. 
But something may be done that we will not: 
And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
t When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, '. 
Presuming on their changeful potency.] 

jEne. [ Wiikinl Nay, good my lord, — 

Tro. Come, kiss; and let us part lOO 

Par. [Within] Brother Troilus! 

Tro. Grood brother, come you hither; 

And bring ^neas and the (Grecian with yon. 

« Maeulation^ flaw, spot (macula). 

7 Lavdt, a kind of dance. • PrtgntuU, ready. 



ACT IV. Seene 4. 
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ACT IV. Soona ft. 



Cres, My lord, will you be true? los 

Tro, Who, I? alajs, it is my vice, my fault: 
£ Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, 

I I with great truth catch mere simplicity; 
Whilst some with cunning gild their copper 

crowns, 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare.^ 
Fear not my truth: the moral ^ of my wit 
Is " plain and true;" there ^s all the reach of it. 

Enter ^neas, Paris, Antenor, Deiphobus, 

and DiOMEDES. 

Welcome, Sir Diomed! here is the lady 
Which for Antenor we deliver you: 112 

f At the port, lord, I '11 give her to thy hand; 
And by the way possess' thee what she is.^ 
Entreat her fair; and, by my soul, fair Greek, 
If e'er thou stand at mercy of my sword. 
Name Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe 
As Priam's is in Ilion. 

Dio, Fair Lady Cressid, 

So please you, save the thanks this prince ex- 
pects: 119 
The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek. 
Pleads your fair usage; and to Diomed 
You shall be mistress, and command him wholly. 

Tro. Grecian, thou dost not use me cour- 
teously. 
To shame the zeal of my p>etition to thee 
In praising her: I tell thee, lord of Greece, 
She is as far high-soaring o'er thy praises 
As thou unworthy to be call'd her servant. 
1 charge thee use her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 

I II cut thy throat 

Dio. O, be not mov'd, Prince Troilus: 

Let me be privileg'd by my place and message 
To be a s]>eaker free; [when I am hence, 
I '11 answer to my lust: ] and know you, lord, 
1 11 nothing do on charjSfe: to her own worth 
She shall be priz*d ; but that you say, " Be t so," 
ni speak it in my spirit and honour, "No." 

Tro. Come, to the port — I '11 tell thee, Diomed, 
Tliis brave' shall oft make thee to hide thy 

head. — 
Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk, 

1 Jfora{ =3 meaning (almost). 

s PoMeu, inform. 

I Brave, boMt, bravado. 



To our own selves bend we our needful talk. 
[Kjceunt Troilus, Cressida, and Diomedes. 

[Trumpet vnthin. 
Par. Hark! Hector's trumpet 
JEne. How have we spent this morning! 
The prince must think me tardy and remiss, 
That swore to ride before him to the field. 
Far. T is Troilus' fault: come, come, to field 

with him. 
Dei. Let us make ready straight 
.^Ehie. Yea, with a bridegroom's f reshalacrity. 
Let us address^ to tend on Hector's heels: 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fair worth and single chivalry. 160 

[Exeunt. 

Scene V. A plain between Troy and 
the Orecian camp. 

Enter Ajax, armed; Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Patroclus, Menelaus, Ultsses, Nestor, 
and others. 

Agam. Here art thou in appointment^ fresh 
and fair. 
Anticipating time with starting courage. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th' appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant. 
And hale him hither. 

Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there 's my purse. 
Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias* cheek 
Outswell the colic of pufPd Aquilon: 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout 
blood; 10 

Thou blow'st for Hector. [Trumpet sounds. 

Ulyss. No trumpet answers. 

Achil. T is but early day& 

Agam. Is not yond Diomed, with Calchas' 
daughter? 

Vlyss. T is he, I ken the manner of his gait; 
He rises on the toe: that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Enter Diomedes v?ith Cressida. 
Agam. Is this the Lady Cressid? 



Dio. 



Even she. 



« Addrut, make ready. 

* Appointment, equipment. 

• Biat, swollen, convex. 
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ACT IT. Scene 5. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT lY. Boeoe &. 



Agam, Most dearly welcome to the Greeks, 
sweet lady. [Kisses her. 

Nest, Our general doth salute you with a 
kiss. 10 

\ Vlyss. [ Yet is the kindness but particular ; ^ 
/Twere better she were kiss'd in general. 
} Nest, And very courtly counsel : 1 11 begin. — 
^ [Kisses her, 

f So much for Nestor. 

Achil, I '11 take that winter from your lips, 
fair lady: [Kisses her. 

Achilles bids you welcome. 

Men. I had good argument for kissing once. 

Pair. But that's no argument for kissing 
now; 

<; For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment^ 
^ And parted thus you and your argument 
\ [Kisses her. 

^ Vlyss. O deadly gall, and theme of all our 
( scorns! 80 

\ For which we lose our heads to gild his horns. 
I Pair. The first was Menelaus' kiss; — this, 
> mine: [Kisses her again. 

i Patroclus kisses you. 

Men. O, this is trim! 

Pair. Paris and I kiss evermore for him. 

Men. I '11 have my kiss, sir. — Lady, by your 
\ leave. 

< Ores. In kissing, do you render or receive? 
f Men. Both take and give. 
( Cres. I '11 make my match to live, 

^The kiss you take is better than you give; 
Therefore no kiss. 

Men. I ^\\ give you boot, I '11 give you three 
for one. 40 

Cres. You're an odd man; give even, or 
give none. 

Men. An odd man, lady! every man is odd. 

Cres. No, Paris is not; for you know 'tis true 
That you are odd, and he is even with you. 
, Men. You fillip* me o' the head. 

Cres. No, I 'II be sworn. 

Vlyss. It were no match, your nail against 
his horn.—] 
May I, sweet Lidy, beg a kias of you ? 

Cres. You may. 

Ulyss. I do desire 't. 

1 Particular, individaal, not shared by all. 
s FUlip properly means to strike with the flnger-nail ; 
another form otjlip. 
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Cres. Why, beg then, da 

Vlyss. Why, then, for Venus' sake, give me 
a kiss. 
When Helen is a maid again, and his. so 

[Pointing to Mendaus. 
Cres. 1 am your debtor, claim it when 'tis 

due. 
Vlyss. Never 's my day, and then a kiss of 

you. 

Dio. Lady, a word: — I '11 bring you to your 

father. [Exit with Cresnda. 

Nest. A woman of quick sense. 

Vlyss. Fie, fie upon her! 

There 's language in her eye, her cheek, her Up, 

Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look 

out 
At every joint and motive' of her body. 
O, these encountei'ers, so glib of tongue. 
That give accosting welcome ere it comes. 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughte 
To every ticklish reader! set them down «i 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of the game. [Trumpet ttithin. 
All. The Trojans' trumpet 
Agam. Yonder comes the troop. 

Knter Hector, armed, with Attendants; and 
^NEAS, Troilus, and other Trojans, who 
remain at hack of scene. 

JEne. Hail, all you state of Greece ! [ what J 
shall be done \ 

To him that victory commands? or do you 
purpose \ 

A victor shall be known?^ will you, the knights ^ 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other; or shall they be divided' 
By any voice or order of the field? T» 

Hector bade ask. 

Agam. Which way would Hector have it! 

.^ne. He cares not; he '11 obey conditioM* 

AchU. 'T is done like Hector; but securely 
done, 
A little proudly, and great deal misprisiiig^ 
The knight oppos'd. 

^ne. If not AchiUes, sir, 

What is your name? 

AchU. If not Achilles, nothing' 

* Motive, instrument or motiTe limb. 
4 Divided^ i.e. parted. 

* Mitpritingt undenraluing. 



^n«. Therefore Achillea 
know this: — 
In the extremity of great and little, 
Valour and pride excel themaelvea i 
The one aliuoet aa infinite aa all, 
The other blank aa nothing. Weigh 
And that which looks like pride ia c 



TEOILUS AND CBESSIDA, 
but whate'er, 



Thia Ajax ia half made of Hector's blood: BS 
In love whereof half Hector etaya at home; 
^alf heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek ^ 
This blended knight, half Trojan and half> 
Greek.] t 

Ackil. A maiden battle, then? — 0, I per- 




Jie-eiUer Diohedes. 

Agam. Here is Sir Diomed. — Go, gentle 
knight, 
Stand by our A}ax: as you and Lord .tineas 
Consent upon the order of their fight, m 

So be it; either to the uttermost, 
Or else a breath : the combatants being kin 
Half stints their strife before their strokes 
begin. \_Ajax and H«ctor prepart to Jight. 

Cly**. They are oppoa'd already. 

Agam. What Trojan' is that same that looks 

Vlyu. The youngest son of Priam, a true 

Not yet mature, yet matchless: firm of word; 

Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue; 

Kot soon provok'd, nor being provok'd soon 

calm'd: w 



His heart and hand both open and both free; 
For what he has he gives, what thinks he 
ahowa; lOl 

Yet giveshe not till judgment guidehia bounty. 
Nor dignifies an impure thought with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 
For Hector, in his blaze of wradi, Hubscribes 
To tender objects; but he, iu heat of action. 
Is more vindicative' than jealous love: 
They call him Troilua; and on Lim erect 
A second hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
[Thus says ^neaa; one that knows the youth' 
Even to his inches,' and with private soul 
Did in great Ilion thus translate him to me. ]' 
\_Alaru-in. Hector and Ajaxjight. 
Agam. They are in action. iia 
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ACT IV. SeoM Bl 



Nest. Now, Ajaz, hold thine own! 
Tro, Hector, thou sleep'st; 

Awake thee! 

Agam. His blows are well dispos'd: — there, 

Ajax! 
Dio, You must no more. [Trumpets cease. 
JEtie, Princes, enough, so please you. 

Ajax. I am not warm yet; let us fight again. 
Dio, As Hector pleases. 
Hect, Why, then will I no more: — 

Thou art, great lord, my father's sister's son, 
A cousin-german to great Priam's seed; 
The obligation of our blood forbids 122 

A gory emulation 'twixt us twain: 
^Q Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so 
^ That thou couldst say, "This hand isGrecianall, 
<^^ And this is Trojan; the sinews of this leg 
!^ All Greek, and this all Troy ; my mother's blood 
\ Runs on the dexter^ cheek, and this sinister^ 
Bounds in my father's;" by Jove multipotent, 
Thou shouldst not bear from me a Greekish 
member iso 

Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
Of our rank feud: but the just gods gainsay 
That any drop thou borrow'dstf rom thy mother. 
My sacred aunt, should by my mortal sword 
^Be drained! ^ Let me embrace thee, Ajax: 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus: 
Cousin, all honour to thee! 

Ajax. I thank thee. Hector: 

Thou art too gentle and too free a man: 
I came to kill thee, cousin, and l>ear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. 141 

i ^Hect. Not Neoptolemus so mirable' — 
^On whose bright crest Fame with her loud'st 
\ oyes 

', Cries "This is he" — could promise to himself 
C A tliought of added honour torn from Hector.] 
JEne. There is expectance here from both 
the sides, 
What further you will do. 

Hect. We'll answer it;* 

The issue is embracement: — Ajax, farewell. 

Ajax. If I might in entreaties find success — 
As seld* I have the chance — I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents. i5i 

1 Dtxter, right. « SinUfUr, left. 

■ MirabU, to l>e wondered at. 

* It, ie. the expectance. * Seld, seldom. 
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Dio. Tis Agamemnon's wish; and greii 
Achilles us 

Doth long to see unarm'd the valiant Hector. 
Hect. J&neaSy call my brother Troilus to me: 
And signify this loving interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part; 
Desire them home. [jdSneasgoee to lyoilfuand 
other Trojane at hack] — Give me thy hand, 
my cousin [to Ajax^, 
I wiU go eat with thee, and see your knigfatL 
Ajax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us 

here. 
Hect. The worthiest of them teU me name 
by name; IM 

[ But for Achilles, mine own searching eyes j 
Shall find liim by his large and portly size.] '> 
Agam. Worthy of arms ! as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of such an enemy; 
[^But that 's no welcome : understand more clear, 
What's past and what's to come is strewed 

with husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion; 
But in this extant^ moment, faith and troth, 
Strain'd purely from all hoUow bias-drawing,': 
Bids thee, with most divine integrity,] iTo, 
From heart of very heart, great Hector, wel- 
come. 
Hect. I thank thee, most imperious Agt- 
memnon. [^neaa and Troilus advance. 
Agam. [To TroUus] My well-fam'd lord of 

Troy, no less to you. 
^Men. Let me confirm my princely brother's;, 
greeting;— ; 

You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither.' 
Hect. Who must we answer? • 

JSne. The noble Menelaii&: 

Hect. O, you, my lord ? by Mars his gauntlet, 
thanks! 
Mock not, that I afifect th' untraded^ oath; \ 
Your quondam wife swears still by Venus'; 
glove: \ 

She's well, but bade me not commend her to? 
you. i»| 

Men. Name her not now, sir; she's a deadly' 

theme. 
Hect. O, pardon; I ofifend. ] 
Nest. [To Hector] I have, thou gallant Tro- 
jan, seen thee oft, 

* Extant =preMnt ^ Biat-draving, taming avrj- 
> Untradfd, out of the beaten path, uncommon. 
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Ltbouring for destiny, make cruel way 184 
Through raiiks of Greekish youth; and I have 

seen thee, 
^[As hot aa Perseus, spur the Phrygian steed, 
/Despising^ many forfeits^ and subduements,^ 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword 

i' til' air. 
Not letting it decline on the declined; 
lliat I have said to some my stauders-by, 190 
''Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life!" 
/QAnd I have seen thee pause and take thy 
> breath, 

'When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd 
I thee in, 

>Like an Olympian wrestling: this have I seen; 

i;Bat this thy countenance, still* lock'd in steel, 

i I never saw till now.] I knew thy grandsire,* 

And once fought with him: he was a soldier 

good; 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all. 
Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee ; 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 
^ne. T is the old Nestor. 201 

Ifed. Let me embrace thee, good old chron- 
icle, 
That hajst so long walk'd hand in hand with 

time: — 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 
AV«f. I would my arms could match thee in 
contention, 
As they contend with thee in courtesy. 
Ifect. I would they could. 
Aest. Ha! 
By this white beard, I 'd fight with thee to- 
morrow: — 
Well, welcome, welcome! — I have seen the 
time — 210 

Ulyu. [Interrupting] I wonder now how 
yonder city stands 
When we have here her base and pillar by us. 
Hect. I know your favour, Lord Ulysses, well 
Ah, sir, there 's many a Greek and Trojan dead. 
Since first I saw yourself and Diomed 
In Ilion, on your Greekish embassy. 

Ulifss. Sir, I foretold you then what would 
ensue: 

^l>e»pmng =noi arAilintr yourself of. 

s Fcr/eU9, i.e. Uvei forfeited in battle. 

I Sf^duementt, ▼Ictories. 

* StiU, iilwnys. * Grandtire^ i.e. Laomedou 



My prophecy is but" half his journey yet; 
For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss^ the 
clouds, 220 

Must kiss their own feet. 

Hect, I must not believe you: 

There they stand yet; and modestly I think. 
The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood: the end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it. 

Ulyas. So to him we leave it. 

[Most gentle and most valiant Hector, wel- 
come: 
After the general, I beseech you next 
To feast with me, and see me at my tent. 
AchU. [ I shall forestall thee, Lord Ulysses, 
thou! — ] 230 'n 

Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee; 
Q I have with exact view perus'd thee, Hector,] 
And quote<l® joint by joint. 

Ilect. Is this Achilles? 

Achil. I am Achilles. 

Hect. Stand fair, I pray thee: let me look 

on thee. 
AchU, Behold thy fill. 
Hect, Nay, I have done already. 

A chil. Thou art too brief : I will the second time, 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 
Hect. Q O, like a book of sport thou 'It read \ 
me o'er; 
But there's more in me than thou under- 

stand'st.] 

Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye? 
Ac/til. Tell me, you heavens, in which part 
of his body 
Shall I destroy him? whether there, [ or there, ] 

or there? 
[ That I may give the local wound a name, > 
And make distinct the very breach whereout / 
Hector'sgreat spirit flew :]answer me, heavens! ' 
Hect. It would discredit the bless'd gods, 
proud man. 
To answer such a question: stand again: 
Think'st thou to catch my life so i)leasantly 
As to prenominate*^ in nice conjecture 2fi0 
Where thou wilt liit me dead ? 

* /« but, has traTelled but 

f Bhu, kiM. « Quoted, obeenred. 

• Prenominate, say beforehand. 
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AchU, I tell thee, yea. 

Hect. Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, 
I 'd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee 
well; 253 

For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor 

there; 
But, by the forge that stithied^ Mars hiB helm, 
I '11 kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. — 
You wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag. 
His insolence draws folly from my lips; 
But I '11 endeavour deeds to match these words, 
Or may I never — 

Ajax. Do not chafe thee, cousin: — 

And you, Achilles, let these threats alone. 
Till accident or purpose bring you to 't: 262 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have stomach; the general state, I fear. 
Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 

Hect. 1 pray you, let us see you in the field: 
We have had pelting^ wars, since you refus'd 
The Grecians' cause. 

Achil. Dost thou entreat me. Hector? 

To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death; 
To-night all friends. 

Hect. Thy hand upon that matcL 

Agam. Fii-st, all you peers of Greece, go to 
my tent; 271 

There in the full' convive* we: afterwards. 



As Hector's leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat^ him. — 
Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets 

blow. 
That this great soldier may his welcome know. 
[Exeunt all except TraUue and Ulyua. 
Tro. My Lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you. 
In what place of the field doth Calchas keep? 
Ulyss. At Menelaus' tent, most princely 
Troilus: «♦ 

There Diomed doth feast with him to-night; 
Who neither looks upon the heaven nor earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

Tro. Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to yoa 
so much. 
After we part from Agamemnon's tent, 
To bring me thither? 

Ulyse. You shall command me, or. 

As gentle^ tell me, of what honour was 
This Cressida in Troy? Had she no lover there 
That wails her absence? 

Tro. O sir, to such as boasting show their 

scars <M 

A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 

She was belov'd, she loVd; she is, and doth: 

But still sweet love is food for fortune's tooth. 

[ExeutU. 



ACT V. 



Scene I. The Grecian camp. Before AchilM 

tent. 

Enter Achilles aiid Patroclus. 

AchU. I '11 heat his blood with Greekish 
wine to-night, 
Which with my scimitar I'll cool to-morrow. — 
Patroclus, let us feast him to the height 

Pair. Here comes Thersites. 

EiUer Thebsites. 

Achil. How now, thou core of envy! 

Thou crusty batch ^ of nature, what's the news? 

1 Stithied, forged. * Pelting =ialtry. 

s In the full, i.e. all together. < Convive, feast. 
• Entreat, entertain. * At gentle =m kindly tell me. 
f Batch =haked bread. 
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Ther. Why, thou picture of what thoa 
seemest, and idol of idiot- worshippers, here's 
a letter for thee. [Givet Utter. 

Achil. From whence, fragment? • 

Ther. Why, thou full dish of fool, from Troy. 

Fair. Who keeps the tent* now? 

Ther. The surgeon's box, or the patient's 
wound. 

Fair. Well said, adversity! and what need 
these tricks? 

Ther. Prithee, be silent, boy; I profit not 
by thy talk : [ thou art thought to be Achilles' > 
male varlet j 

Patr. Male varlet, you rogue! what's thatt> 

Ther. Why, his masculine whore. Now, the ^ 

* Tent: TherBltes qnibblet upon itt nuiglcal meaniof- 
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eases of the south, the guts-griping, 
catarrhs, loads o' gravel i' the back, 
, cold palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten 
eezing lungs, bladders full of impos- 
iaticas, limekilns i' the palm, incur- 
-ache, and the rivelled^ fee-simple of 
', take and take again such prepos- 
coveries!* 

Vliy, thou damnable box of envy, 
it meanest thou to curse thus? 
>o I curse thee? so 

Why, no, you ruinous butt; you 
indistinguishable cur, no. 
Jo\ why art thou, then, exasperate,]] 
mmaterial^ skein of sleave-silk, thou 
>enet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel 
gal's purse, thou? Ah, how the poor 
pester'd with such waterflies, — di- 
I of nature! 

>ut, gall! 40 

''inch-egg! 
My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted 

great purpose in to-morrow s battle, 
letter from Queen Hecuba; 
rom her daughter, my fair love; 
ug^ me and gaging me to keep 
lat I have sworn. I will not break it : 
ks; fail fame; honour or go or stay; 
• vow lies here, this I '11 obey. — 
ae, Thersites, help to trim my tent; 
t in banqueting must all be spent — 
.troclus! 52 

mnt Achilles and Patroclus into tent. 
(Tith too much blood and too little 
«e two may run mad; but, if with 

brain and too little blood they do, 
jurer of madmen. Here 's Agamem- 
honest fellow enough, and one that 
Js; but he has not so much brain as 

and the goodly transformation of 
ere, his brother, the bull^ — the prim- 
e, and oblique memorial of cuckolds; 
hoeing-horn^ in a chain, hanging at 
tr's leg,] — to what form, but that he 
wit larded with malice, and malice 



wrinkled. > Diseoveritg, monstrosities. 
•ial, sliglit, wortliless. * Taxing, blaming. 
iomt one sabservient as a tool or instnunent 



forced^ with wit, turn him to? To an ass, 
were nothing; he is both ass and ox: to an ox, 
were nothing; he is both ox and ass. To be a 
dog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew,^ a toad, a lizard, 
an owl, a puttock, or a herring without a roe, 
I would not care;^ but to be Menelaus! — I 
would conspire against destiny. Ask me not 
what I would be, if I were not Thersites; for 
I care not to be the louse of a lazar,^ so I were 
not Menelaus. — Hoy-day! — spirits and fires! 

Enter Hector, Troilus, Ajax, Agamemnon, 
Ultsses, Nestor, Menelaus, and Diomedes, 
with lights. 

Agam, We go wrong, we go wrong. 
Ajax. No, yonder 't is; 

There, where we see the lighta 
Hect I trouble you. 

AJax, No, not a whit 
Ulyss, Here comes himself to guide you. 

Re-enter Achilles from tent. 

Achil. Welcome, brave Hector; welcome, 

princes all. 
Agam. So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid 
good night 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 
Hect. Thanks and good night to the Greeks' 
general 80 

Q Men. Good night, my lord. > 

Hect. Grood night, sweet Lord Menelaus. > 
Ther. Sweet draught: sweet, quoth a'! sweets 
sink, sweet sewer.] ( 

AchU. Grood night and welcome, both at 
once, to those 
That go or tarry. 
Agam. Good night 

[Eveunt Agamemnon and Mendatis. 
Achil. Old Nestor tarries; and you too, 
Diomeii, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two. 
IHo. I cannot, loi-d; I have important busi- 
ness. 
The tide whereof is now.— Good night, great 
Hector. 90 

Hect. Give me your hand. 

• Forced, stuffed (Latin, fardre), 
f Fitchew, polecat 

s Would not care, i.e. would not mind being. 

• Ltuar, a leper, outcast 
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Ulyss. [Aside to Troiltis] Follow his torch; 
he goes to Calchas' tent: 92 

I *11 keep you company. 

Tro, [Ande to Classes] Sweet sir, you 

honour me. 
Hect. And so, good night 

[Exit Diomedes; Ulysses and Troilus 
follomng. 
AchU, Come, come, enter my tent. 

[Exeunt Achilles j Hector , AjaXy and 
Nestor iivto tent. 
Ther. That same Diomed 's a false-hearted 
rogue, a most unjust knave; I will no more 
trust him when he leers than I will a serpent 
when he hisses: he will spend his mouth, and 
promise, like Brabbler the hound; but when 
he performs, astronomers foretell it; it is pro- 
digious, there will come some change; the sun 
borrows of the moon when Diomed keeps his 
word. I will rather leave to see Hector than 
not to dog him: they say he keeps a Trojan 
drab, and uses the traitor Calchas' tent: I '11 
$ after. — [Nothing but lechery! all incontinent 
Svarlets!] [Exit. 

Scene II. The same. Before Calchas' tent. 

Enter Diomedes. 

Dio. What, are you up here, ho? speak. 

Cai. [Withiyi] Who calls? 

Bio. Diomed. — Calchas, I think. Where 's 

your daughter? 
Cal. [ Within] She comes to you. 

Enter Troilus ayid Ulysses, at some distance; 
after theni Thersites. 

Ulyss. Stand where the torch may not dis- 
cover us. 

Enter Cressida from tent. 

Tro. Cressid comes forth to him. 

Dio. How now, my charge! 

Cres. Now, my sweet guardian! — Hark, a 
word with you. [ Whispers. 

Tro. Yea, so familiar! 

Cli/ss. She will sing any man at first sight 
< ^Ther. And any man may sing her, if he can 
<take her cliff; ^ she's noted.] ii 

1 Cliff, i.e. clef; a term in music = key. 
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Dio. Will you remember? ii 

Cres. Eemember! yes. 

Dio. Nay, but do, then; 
And let your mind be coupled with yourwonk 

Tro. What should she remember? 

VJyss. List 

Cres. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more 
to folly. w 

Ther. Boguery! 

Dio. Nay, then, — 

Cres. 1 '11 tell you what,- 

Dio. Foh, fohl come, tell a pin: you are 
forsworn. 

Cres. In faith, I cannot: what would jou 
have me do? 

[^Ther. A jugghng trick, — ^to be secretly ! 
open.] I 

Dio. What did you swear you would bestow 
on me? 

Cres. 1 prithee, do not hold me to mine oath; 
Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek 

Dio. Good night 

Tro. Hold, patience! 

Ulyss. How now, Trojan! 

Cres. Diomed,— » 

Dio. No, no, good night: I '11 be your fool 
no more. 

Tro. Thy better* must. 

Cres. Hark, one word in your ear. 

Tro. O plague and madness! 

llyss. You are mov'd, prince; let us depart, 
I pray you. 
Lest your displeasure should enlarge' itself 
To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous; 
The time right deadly; I beseech you, go. 

[ Tro. Behold, I pray you! 

l^yss. Nay, good my lord, go oflf: * 

You flow to great distraction; come, my lord. 

Tro. I pray thee, stay. 

llyss. You have not patience; come.]; 

Tro. I pray you, stay; by hell and all hell* 
torments, 
I will not speak a word! 

Dio. And so, good night 

Cres. Nay, but you part in anger. 

Tro. Doth that grieve thee? 

O withered truth! 

Ulyss. Why, how now, lord I 

s Thy better, meaning himself. • Bnlarge, Tent iti^'^ 
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Quardian.' — why, Greek; 
fohl adieu; you palter.' 
lith, I do not: come hither once 

a shake, my lotd, at sometbing ; 

go? M 

alt out 
She strokes his dteekl 



ACT T. Soma X. 

Ulyu. Come, come. 

Tro. Nay, stay; by Jove, I will not speak a 

There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience; — atay a little while. 

i Ther. How the devil luiury, with bis fat j 

rump and potato-finger, tickles these togetherl I 

IVy, lechery, fryl] ( 

Du). But will yon, then ? u 

Crw. In faith, I will, U; never trust me else. 




me Btnne token for the surety of it. 
'etch you one. [Exit into tent, 
a have sworn patience. 

Fear me not, sweet lordj 
myself, nor have cognition 
el: I am all patience. 

■TUar CllEBBll>A./TOm teat. 

r the pledge; now, now, now! 

^, Diomed, keep this sleeve. 

Aim the ileevt given kerb)/ TroUiu. 
luty I where is thy faith ? 

My lord,— 
1 be patient; outwardly I will, 

look upon that sleeve; behold it 

! — O false wenchl — Qivet me 



JHo. Whose waa't) n 

Crm. It is no matter, now I have t again. 
I wiU not meet with you to-morrow night; 
I prithee, Diomed, visit me no more. 
7%«r. Now she sharpens: — well said, whet- 

Mone! 
i>i<i. I shall have it 
Cn*. What, thiet 

Dio. Ay, that 

Om. O all you gods! — O pretty, pretty pledget 
Thy master now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me; and sighs, and takes my 

glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kisaea to it, so 
As I kiss thee. [Ki»iing the »Ueve; Diomed 
tnatchet it from Aer] Nay, do not snatch 
it from me; 
He that takes that doth take my heart withaL 
Dio. I had your heart before, this follows it 
Tro. I did swear patience. 
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Ores. You shall not have it, Diomed; faith, 
you shall not; 
I '11 give you something else. 
Dio, I will haye this: whose was it? 
Cres. T is no matter. 

Dio, Come, tell me whose it was. 
Ores, T was one's that loVd me better than 
you wilL 89 

But, now you have it, take it. 
Dio, Whose was it? 

CreB, By aU Diana's waiting- women ^ yond,' 
And by herself, I will not tell you whose. 

Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my helm; 
And grieve his spiritthat dares notchallenge it 
Tro. Wert thou the devil, and wor'st it on 
thy horn, 
It should be challenged. 

Cres, Well, well, 'tis done, 'tis past; — and 
yet it is not; 
I will not keep my word. 

Dio. Why, then, farewell; 

Thou never shalt mock Diomed again. 

Cres. You shall not go:— one cannot speak 
a word, lOO 

But it straight starts you. 
Dio. I do not like this fooling. 

Ther. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that likes 
not you pleases me l)est. 
Dio. What, shall I come? the hour? 
Cres. Ay, come: — O Jove I— do come: — I 

shall be plagu'd. 
Dio. Farewell till then. 
Cres. Grood night: I prithee, come. 

[Exit Diomedes. 
Troilus, farewell! one eye yet looks on thee; 
But with my heart the other eye doth see. 
Ah, poor our sex!^ this fault in us I find. 
The error of our eye directs our mind: no 
[ What error leads must err; O, then conclude 
< Mind sway'd by eyes are full of turpitude. ] 

[Exit. 
\ [ Ther. A proof of strength she could not 
) publish more, 

^Unless she said, "My mind is now turn'd 
i whore."] 

IHyss. All 's done, my lord. 
Tro. It is. 

1 Diana't ipaiting-tpomen, i.e. the stars. 

s Yond, yonder. 

« Poor our sex, i.e. our poor sex. 
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Ulyss. Whysti 

Tro. To make a recordation to i 
Of every syllable that here was sp 
But [if I tell how these two did c 
Shall I not lie in publishing a tnit 
Sith] yet there is a credence in m 
Q An esperance so obstinately stroi 
That doth invert th' attest of eyes 
[ As if those organs had deception 
Created only to calumniate.] 

[PauseSj overcome 
Was Cressid here? 

Vlyss. I cannot conju 

Tro. She was not, sure. 

Ulyss. Most 81] 

Q Tro. Why, my negation hath : 
madness. 

Ulyss. Nor mine, my lord: ( 
here but now.] 

Tro. Let it not be believ'd for w 
Think, we had mothers; do not give 
To stubborn critics, — apt, without 
For depravation, — to square the gi 
ByCressid's rule: rather think this i 

Ulyss. What hath she done, prin 
soil our mothers? 

Tro. Nothing at all, unless that tb 

Ther. Will he swagger liimself oi 
eyes?* 

Tro. This she? no, this is Diomed 
If beauty have a soul, this is not s 
If souls guide vows, if vows be sac 
If sanctimony be the gods' delight, 
If there be rule in unity itself. 
This is not she. [ O madness of d: 
That cause sets up with and agains 
Bi-fold authority! where reason ca 
Without perdition, and loss assumi 
Without revolt:] this is, and is nc 
Within my soul there doth conduc 
Of this strange nature, that a thing 
Divides more wider than the skv a 
[And yet the spacious breadth of t 
Admits no orifex® for a point, as s 
As Ariachne's broken woof, to ent 
Instance, O in.stance! strong as Pli 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bond£ 

4 Taste, suftgestion in it 

ft Swagger hiiruelf, &c.=: persuade himself 

• Or\fex, orifice. 
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Btance! strong as heaven itself; 
beaven are slipped, dissolv'd, and 

156 

ther knot^ five-finger-tied, 
of her faith, orts^ of her love, 
1, scraps, the bits, and greasyrelics 
ten faith, are bound to Diomed. 
J worthy Troilus be but half 

161 

ch here his passion doth express ? 
ik ; and that shall be divulged well 
as red as Mars his heart 
. Venus: never did young man 

al and so fix'd a souL 
— as much as I do Cressid love, 
weight hate I her Diomed: 
mine that he '11 bear on his helm; 
jue compos'd by Vulcan's skill, 
ould bite it: not the dreadful 

171 

m do the hurricano call, 
n mass by the almighty sun, 
th more clamour Neptune's ear 
than shall my prompted sword 
)med. 

'11 tickle it for his concupy.* ] 
sid! O false Cressid! false, false, 

hs stand by^ thy stained name, 
;em glorious. 

O, contain yourself; 
draws ears hither. 181 

Eivter ^NEAS. 
re been seeking you this hour, 

is, is arming him in Troy; 

ard, stays to conduct you home. 

vith you, prince. — My courteous 

u. — 

>lted fair! — aud, Diomed, 

d wear a castle on thy head! 

)ring you to the gates. 

; distracted tlianks. 189 

rd Troilm^ jEneas, and Ulysses. 

fs * Fancy, lore. 

= compressed; an obvious Latinism. 

ncupiscence. 

» compared with. 



Ther, Would I could meet that rogue 
Diomed! I would croak like a raven; I would 
bode, I would bode. [Patroclus will give me ) 
any thing for the intelligence of this whore: ^ 
the parrot will not do more for an almond) 
than he for a commodious drab.^ Lechery, > 
lechery; still, wars and lechery; nothing else 
holds fashion; a burning devil take them! 

[ExU, 

Scene III. Troy. Priam^s palace. 

Enter Hector and Andromache. 

And. When was my lord so much ungently 
temper'd. 
To stop his ears against admonishment? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 

Hect. You train® me to offend you ; get you in : 
By all the everlasting gods, I '11 go! 
And. My dreams will, sure, prove ominous^ 

to the day. 
Beet. No more, I say. 

Enter Cassandra. 

Cos. Where is my brother Hector? 

And. Here, sister; arm'd, and bloody in 
intent 
Consort with me in loud and dear petition. 
Pursue we him on knees; for I have dream'd 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of 
slaughter. 12 

Cas. O, it is true. 

Hect. Ho! bid my trumpet sound! 

Cas. No notes of sally, for the heavens, sweet 

brother. 
Jffect. Be gone, I say: the gods have heard 

me swear. 
Cas. The gods are deaf to hot and peevish 
vows: 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

And. O, be persuaded! do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just: it is as lawful, 20 

For* we would give much, to use^ violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 

Cas. It is the purpose that makes strong 
the vow; 



« Train, lead. 
9 For = because. 



f Ominout, fataL 
* Use, practise. 
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But V0W8 to every purpose must not hold: 24 
Unarm, sweet Hector. 

Hect. Hold you still, I say; 

Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: 
Life every man holds dear; but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than life. 

Enter TROiLua 

How now, young man! mean'st thou to fight 
to-day? so 

And. Cassandra, call my father to persuade. 

[Exit CoMandra, 

Hect. No, faith, yoxmg Troilus; doff thy 
harness, youth; 
I am to-day i' the vein of chivalry: 
Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strong. 
And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 
I '11 stand to-day for thee, and me, and Troy. 

Tro. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which better fits a lion than a man. 

Hect. What vice is that, good Troilus? chide 
me for it. 

Tro. When many times the captive Grecians 
fall, 40 

Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword. 
You bid them rise, and live. 

Hect. O, 't is fair play. 

Tro. Fool's play, by heaven, Hector. 

Hect. How now! how now! 

Tro. For the love of all the gods, 

Let 's leave the hermit pity with our mothers; 
And when we have our armours buckled on. 
The venom*d vengeance ride upon our swords. 
Spur them to ruthf ul work, rein them from ruth. 

Hect. Fie, savage, fie! 

Tro. Hector, then 't is wars. 

Hect. Ti:oilus, I would not have you fight 
to-day. 60 

Tro. Who should withhold me? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire; 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o'ergalled with recourse^ of tears; 
Nor you, my brother, with your true sword 

drawn, 
Oppos'd to hinder me, should stop my way, 
But by ray ruin. 

1 Reeoune, ie. that come and go. 
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Re-enter Cassandra afid Priam. 

Ccu. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him 
fast: . » 

He is thy crutch; now if thou lose thy stay, 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all together. 

Pri. Come, Hector, come, go back: 

Thy wife hath dream'd; thy mother hath 

had visions; 
Cassandra doth foresee; and I myself 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt, 
To tell thee that this day is ominous: 
Therefore, come back. 

Hect. Mne&B is a-field; 

And I do stand engaged' to many Greeka, 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

Fru Ay, but thou shalt not go. 

Hect. I must not break my faith. 7i 

You know me dutiful; therefore, dear sr, 
Let me not shame respect; but give me Iflft^e 
To take that course by your consent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 

Cos, O Priam, yield not to him! 

And. Do not, dear &ther. 

Hect, Andromache, I am offended withyoa: 
Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 

[Exit AndramaAe. 

Tro. This foolish, dreaming, superstitious gixl 
Makes all these bodements. 

Coi, O, farewell, dear Hector! 

Look, how thou diest! look, how thy eye turna 
pale! 81 

Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many venta! 
Hark, how Troy roars 1 how Hecuba cries out! 
How poor Andromache shrills her doloursf orth! 
Behold, distraction, frenzy, and amazement, 
Like witless antics, one another meet. 
And all cry "Hector! Hector's dead!" O 
Hector! 

Tro. Away! away! 

Cos. Farewell: — yet, soft! — Hector, I take 
my leave: 
Thou dost thyself and aU our Troy deceive. 

[EriL 

Hect. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her 
exclaim : n 

s Bngoiffd, pledged. 
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Qo in, and cheer the tovn: we'll forth and 

light; 
EKi deeds worth pnute, and tell jaa them at 

Pri. Farewell: Ute goda with lafe^ stand 
about thee! 

lExaunt tevtntUy Priam and Mtetor. 
Alarum*. 



Tro. They'r« at it, harki — proud Diomed, 
belieTe, a 

'. come to lose my arm, or win my sleeve. 



Pan. Do you hear, my lord! do you 
hear} 




Tro. What now? 

Pan. Here 'a a letter come from yond poor 
girL \Giva UUer. 

Tro. Let me read. 100 

Pan. A whoreson tiaick, a whoreaou rascally 
tasick so troublea me, and the foolish fortune 
of this girl; and what one thing, what another, 
that I shall leave you one o' th's days: aud I 
have a rheum in mine eyes too; and such au 
ache in my bones, that, unlem a man were 

VWI. V. 



curs'd,' I cannot tell what to think on't. — 
What says she there? 

Tro. Words, words, mere words, no matter 
from the heart; 
Th' effect doth operate another way. — 

[Tearing th« Utter. 

Oa, wind, to wind, there turn aud change 

together. — 110 



iCuri'd, bTB witch. •> 
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My love with words and errors still she feeds; 
But edifies another with her deeds. 

[Ea;eunt severally. 

Scene IV. Plains between Troy aivd, the 
Grecian camp. 

Alarums: excursions. Enter Thbrsites. 

Ther. Now they are clapper - clawing one 
another; I'll go look on. That dissembling 
abominable varlet, Diomed, has got that same 
scurvy doting foolish young knave's sleeve of 
Troy there in his helm: I would fain see them 
' meet; that that same young Trojan ass, [that 
' loves the whore there,]] might send that Greek- 
i ish [ whoremasterly ] villain, with the sleeve, 
back to the dissembling luxurious drab, of a 
sleeveless errand. O* the t' other side, the policy 
of those crafty swearing rascals — that stale old 
mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor, and that same 
dog-fox, Ulysses — is not proved worth a black- 
berry : — they set me up, in policy, that mongrel 
cur, Ajax, against that dog of as bad a kind, 
Achilles: and now is the cur Ajax prouder 
than the cur Achilles, and will not arm to- 
day; whereupon the Grecians begin to pro- 
claim barbarism,^ and iK>licy grows into an ill 
opinion. — Soft! here comes sleeve, and t'other. 

Enter Diomedes, Troilus following, 

Tro. Fly not; for shouldst thou take the 
river Styx, 
I would swim after. 

IHo. Thou dost miscall retire: 

I do not fly; but advantageous care 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude: 
Have at thee! 

^Ther. Hold thy whore, Grecian! — now for 
thy whore, Trojan! — now the sleeve, now the 
sleeve!] [Exeunt Troiliis and Diomedes, 

fighting. 

Enter Hector. 

Ilect. What art thou, Greek? art thou for 
Hector's match? 
Art thou of blood and honour? 

Ther, No, no, — I am a rascal; a scurvy rail- 
ing knave; a very filthy rogue. 31 



I Barbarigm, mere strength, force, opposed to policy. 
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Hect, I do believe thee; — live. [Exit 

Ther, God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe 
me; but a plague break thy neck for frighten- 
ing me! — What's become of the wenching 
rogues? I think they have swallowed one 
another : I wou Id laugh at that miracle : — [yet,in 
a sort, lechery eats itself.] I' 11 seek them. [Exit. 

Scene Y. Another part of the plaim. 

Enter Diomedes and a Servant, 

Die, Go, go, my servant, take thou Troilus' 
horse; 
Present the fair steed to my lady Cressid: 
Fellow, commend my service to her beauty; 
Tell her I have chastis'd the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by proof. 

iServ, ■ I go, my lord. [ExiL 

Enter Agamemnon. 

Agam. Renew, renew! The fierce Polydamas 
ELath beat down Menon: [bastard Mai^gareloo 
Hath Doreus prisoner. 
And stands colossus- wise, waving his beam, 
Upon the pashed corses of the kings 10 

Epistrophus and Cedius: Polyxenes is slain; 
Amphimachus and Thoas deadly hurt;] 
Patroclus ta'en or slain; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruis'd: the dreadful Sagittary' 
Appals our numbers: — haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we perish alL 

Enter Nestor. 

Nest Go, bear Patroclus' body to Achilles: 
And bid the snail-pac'd Ajax arm forshame- 
There is a thousand Hectors in the field: 
Now here he fights on Galathe his horse, 20 
And there lacks work; anon he 's there afoot, 
[ And there they fly or die, like scaled sculls 
Before the belching whale; then is he yonder,]; 
And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's swath: 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves and 

takes; 
Dexterity so obeying appetite. 
That what he will he does; and does so much, 
That proof is call'd impossibility. 

2 The dreadful Sagittary. See note 330. 

s Sculls = Bhotdt (of fish). 

* Stoath, gnuu cut by the scythe. 
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Enter Ulysses. 

O, courage, courage, princes! great 
Lilies 80 

^, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance : 
s' wounds haye rous'd his drowsy blood, 
r with his mangled Myrmidons, 
seless, handless, hack'd and chipp'd, 
e to him, 

>n Hector. Ajax hath lost a friend, 
us at mouth, and he is arm'd and at it, 
for Troilus; who hath done to-day 
1 fantastic execution ; 
g and redeeming of himself,^ 89 

ch a careless force and forceless care, 
it luck, in very spite of cunning, 
n win alL 

jEnter Ajax. 

Troilus! thou coward Troilus! [Exit. 

Ay, there, there. 
So, so, we draw together. 

[ Enter Achilles. 

Where is this Hector? — 

jme, thou boy-queller, show thy face; 

f^hat it is to meet Achilles angry: — 

where 's Hector? I will none but 

^r. ] [Exeunt. 

E VI. Another part of the plains. 

Enter Ajax. 

Troilus, thou coward Troilus, show 

head! 

Enter Diomedes. 

Froiliis, I say! where 's Troilus? 

What wouldst thou ? 

[ would correct him.* 

Were I the general, thou shouldst 

e my office 

t correction. — Troilus, I say! what, 

ilus! 

Enter Troilus. 

O traitor Diomed! — turn thy false 
», thou traitor, 

f the life thou ow'st me for my horse I 
Ha, art thou there? 

ning, <&&, i.e. rescuing himself from the foe. 



Ajax. I'll fight with him alone: stand, Dio- 
med. 9 

IHo. He is my prize; I will not look upon. 

Tro. Come, both you cogging^ Greeks; have 
at you both! [Exeunt^ fighting. 

[ E)iter Hector. 

Hect. Yea, Troilus? O, well fought, my 
youngest brother! 

Enter Achilles. 

AchU. Now do I see thee, ha! — have at thee. 
Hector! 

Hect. Pause, if thou wilt. 

AchU. I do disdain thy courtesy, proud 
Trojan: 
Be happy that my arms are out of use: 
My rest and negligence befriend thee now. 
But thou anon shalt hear of me again; 
Till when, go seek thy fortune. [Exit. 

Hect. Fare thee well: — 

I would have been much more a fresher man, 
Had I expected thee. 

Re-enter Troilus. 

How now, my brother! 2i 
Tro. Ajax hath ta'en ^neas: shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven. 
He shall not carry him; I *11 be ta'en too. 
Or bring him off: — fate, hear me what I say ! 
I reck not though I end my life to-day. [Exit. 

Enter one in sumptuous armour. 

Hect. Stand, stand, thou Greek; thou art a 
goodly mark: — 
No? wilt thou not? — I like thy armour well; 
I '11 f rush 3 it, and unlock the rivets all. 
But I '11 be master of it: — wilt thou not, beast, 

abide ? 
Why, then fly on, I '11 hunt thee for thy hide. 

[Exeunt. ] 

Scene VII. Another part of the plains. 

Enter Achilles with Myrmidons. 

Achil. C'ome here about me, you my Myr- 
midons; 
Mark what I say. Attend me where I wheel: 



2 Coyging, cheating. 
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Strike Dot a stroke, but keep yourselves in 

breath: 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about; 
In fullest manner execute your aims. 
Follow me, airs, and my proceedings eye: — 
It iadecreed Hector thegreatmust die. [£i«un(. 



^Filler Menelaus arid Paris, fighting; thta\ 
Thbrbites. J 

TAer. The cuckold and the cuckold-maker^ 
are at it. — Now, bull! now, d<^'. 'Loa,PBTii,' 
'lool now my double-heoned aparrowl 'loo^; 
Paris, 'loo! — The bull hss the game: — wan' 
horns, ho! [Exeunt Peuit and liendma.'. 




I Enter Maroareloh. 

< Mar. Turn, slave, and fight. 

J Tker. What art thou) 

' Jfar. A bastard son of Priam's. 

</ Tker. I am a bastard too ; I love bastaids : 

[ I am a bastard begot, bastard instructed, bas- 

Jtard in mind, baatard in valour, in every thing 

J illegitimate. Une bear will not bite another, 

f and wherefore should oue bastard? Take heed, 

; the quarrel 'a most omiuoiis to us: if the son 

; of a whore light for a whore, he tempts judg- 

'.ment:' farewell, bastard. [Exit. 



Mar. The devil take thee, coward! [£rt.] 
SCEHB Vni. Aitotktrpart oftAtflaii» 

Enter Hector. 
ffecl. [Most putrefied core, so fair ^^■ 

Thy goodly armour thus hath cost "'fi 

life. ] 
Now is my day's work done; 1 11 take g«* 

Rest, sword; thou hast thy fill of Mood ««' 
aealb. 
[I'uDi of kit helmet, and hangihii »*«» 
behitid kim. 
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BrUer Achilles and Myrmidons, 

Achil. Look, Hector, how the sun begins to 

set; 
[ow ugly night comes breathing at his heels: 
ven with the vail^ and darkening of the sun, 
close the day up, Hector's life is done. 
Uect. I am unarm'd; forego this vantage, 

Greek. 
Achil, Strike, fellows, strike; this is the 

man I seek^ [Hector falls, 

a, Ilion, fall thou next! now, Troy, sink 

down! 11 

[ere lies thy heart, thy sinews, and thy bone. — 
n. Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, 
Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain." 

[A retreat sounded, 
[ark! a retire^ upon our Grecian part 
Myr, The Trojan trumpets sound the like, 

my lord. 
Ackil. The dragon wing of night o'erspreads 

the earth, 
Lnd, stickler-like,^ the armies separates. 
My half-supp'd sword, that frankly * would 

have fed, 
^leas'd with this dainty bait, thus goes to 

bed. [Sheathes his sword. ] 

)ome, tie his body to my horse's tail; 21 

Hong the field I will the Trojan trail. 

[Ejceunt, 

Scene IX. Another part of the plains, 

i^n/er Agamemnon, A JAX, Menelaus, Nestor, 
DiOMEDES, and others^ marching. Shouts 
icithin, 

Agam. Hark! hark! what shout is that? 

Nest, Peace, drums! 

[H'i^Aiw] Achilles! Achilles! Hector's slain! 
Lchilles! 

Dio. The bruit is. Hector's slain, and by 
Achilles. 

Ajax. If it be so, yet bragless let it be; 
"'X'eat Hector was a man as good as he. 

Agam, March patiently along: — let one be 
sent 
^o pray Achilles see us at our tent — 

^ VaU, descent 

* A retire, i.e. the sound for retiring. 

* SUckUr-like, umpire-like. * Frankly, to the full . 



If in his death the gods have us befriended. 
Great Troy is ours, and our sharp wars are 
ended. [Exeunt^ marching. 

Scene X. Another part of the plains. 

Enter -^neas and Trojans, 

jEne, Stand, ho! yet are we masters of the 
field: 
Never go home; here starve we out the night. 

Enter Troilus. 

Tro, Hector is slain. 

All, Hector! — the gods forbid! 

Tro, He's dead; and at the murderer's 
horse's tail, 
In beastly sort, dragg'd through the shameful 

field.— 
Frown on, you heavens, efiect your rage with 

speed ! 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at 

Troy! 
I say, at once let your brief plagues be mercy. 
And linger^ not our sure destructions on! 9 

^ne. My lord, you do discomfort all the host 

Tro. You understand me not that tell me so: 
I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence that gods and men 
Address their diingers in. Hector is gone: 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba? 
Let him tliat will a screech-owl aye be call'd, 
Go into Troy, and say there " Hector 's dead:" 
[There is a wonl will Priam turn to stone; 
Make wells and Niol)e8of the maids and wives, ; 
Cold statues of the youth; and, in a word, 20 ) 
Scare Troy out of itself. But, march away: 
Hector is dead ; there is no more to say. 
Stay yet — ] You vile abominable tents. 
Thus proudly pight* upon our Phrygian plains, 
Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 
I'll through and through you! — and, thou 

great-siz'd coward, 
No space of earth shall sunder our two hates: 
I '11 haunt thee like a wicked conscience still. 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy 

thoughts. — 
Strike a free march to Troy I — with comfort 
go: so 



s Linger on = protract 
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Hope of revenge shall hide our inirard woe. 
[£i-eunt jSntag and Trojaiw. 

\^At Troilia it goiny ok/, enter, from the other 
J tide, Pasdarus. 

I'an, But hear you, hear youl 

Tro. HeDce, broker-lackey '. ignomy aiid 

Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name! 

[Exit. 

Pan. A goodly medicine for my aching 

O world ! world '. world 1 tbua is the poor 
agent despisedl O traitors and bawds, how 
earnestly are you set a-work, aiid how ill 
requited ! why should our endeavour be so 
loved, and the perfomiance so loathed? what 
verse for itl what instance for it! — Let me 



Fully merrilr the bumble-bee doth nog, 
Titl ha hath hwt hi* honey and his itiogi 
And being once subdu'd in armed toil, 
Sweet honey and nreet note* (OB>Dthar fuL— 

Good traders iu the flesh, set this m jour 
painted cloths. 

As many as be here of pander's ball, t< 

Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar'srall;' 
Or if you cannot weep, yet give some groMia, 
Though not for me, yet for your aching bouei 
Brethren and sisters of the hold-door trade, . 
Some two months hence luy will eliall herv t* 

It should be now, but that my fear ii tbis,— . 
Some galled goose of Winchester would hia: 
Till then I '11 sweat, aud seek about for cues; 
And at that time bequeath vou my diseues. 
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■r Bndi Id th« Una "much work thit li unlike fltiaks- 

■n'l " (LUe uid Work nf flhakeapeare, p. KO). Unnt 

its attributed Uis Buthonhlp to Chipmin. 

. Line 1: 7ii TVoy, Uitrt li« lA< SCKirE.— J(ot Ml nn- 

inl be«innlng: id the prolu^ne to the Broken Heart 

'Filjeoinmehcee, '^Oar*uj» ii Sputa-" 

. Line 8: icftom jifronp imiuBES.— We hme the veih 



-So tha Foliiw 
•ohald. to iuit the plural verb, iperr vp, below (l<ns 19) 
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where the edition ot 15S5 alten AnOimyiUi to the nauljr 
right reading AntinoryJet. 

e. Line 18; rcLriLUNS Mfj; if. which BU theapeitura 
•o cloMljr Uiat no room Ii left; for Ihli, the etrmologkal 
■enM or the word, we may compare Lucrece, 126S. 

7. Line IDt SPKRR up Uu mm nf Troy,~g. 1 hu Itirrt. 
out of which no meaning can be got Theobald made the 
admirable lURgeatlon iptrr; Collier'! US. Corrector had 
iparr In the aanie lenie. The OM ot the word li well lop- 
ported. Thai i^penter. In the Faerie Queena, write*: 



Prologue. 
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And again in The Shepherd's Calendar (May): 
And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sptrr the ^te Cast, for fear of fraud. 

Steevens, too, quotes from Warner's Albion's England 
(1602), bk. IL ch. 12: " When chased home into his holdes, 
there sparred up in gates." The word is identical with 
German tperren. As to the plural verb I see no difficulty; 
coming after the list of names it is far more natural to the 
ear than the singular would have been, though grammati- 
cally, perhaps, less correct. Capell, however, prints 
tperrt. 

& Lines 22, 28: 

and hither am I come 

A PROLOGUK ABM'D. 

The reference, as Johnson explains, is to the actor who 
spoke the prologue, and who usually wore a black cloak. 
An exact parallel may be found in the Pneludium to 
Thomas Randolph's amusing skit, Aristippus: 

Be not deceived. I have no bended knees. 
No supple tontfue, no speechest steeped in oil; 
No candied flattery, no honied words. 
I come an armed Prologue: arm'd with arts 

—Randolph's Works, ed. Carew Hazlitt, p. 3. 

So in the stage-directions to the introduction to Ben Jon- 
son's Poetaster, we are told that the Prologue enters 
hastily in armour, and in the following speech the ex- 
pression armed Prologue occurs (Works, vol ii. p. 894, 
with Qifford's note). [Surely the superfluous and in line 
22 might be omitted. In F. 1 there is a full stop after 
hazard. — F. a. m.] 

9. Line 27: Leaps o'er the vaunt.— In conformity with 
the HoraUan maxim: 

Nee geraino belluni Trojanuni orditur ab ovo ; 
Semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res 
Non secus ac notas auditorein rapit. 

— Ars Poetica. 147-149. 

For vaunt {=avan£) we may compare Lear, iii. 2. 5: 

KoHMZ-couhefS to oak^cleavini; thunderbolts. 

&0 vanguard. 

ACT I. SoarE 1. 

[In Mr. John Kemble's arrariKement of this play, Act L 
commences with Scene 3, and Scenes 1 and 2 become 
Scenes 2 and S respectively. This is certainly a better ar- 
rangement from a dramatic point of view, as it places a 
comparatively dull Scene at the beginning instead of the 
end of the Act, which by that means is made to conclude 
with a Scene in which the hero and heroine, Troilus and 
Cressida, are both concerned, and which marks a distinct 
step in the progress of the story.— f. a. m.] 

10. Line 1: Call here my VARLBT.— In Minsheu varlet is 
translated by famulue, and Steevens quotes from Holin- 
shed's account of the battle of Agincourt: "divers were 
releeved by their varleUt, and conveied out of the field." 
The word, in fact, meant then what vaUt (of which it is 
simply an earlier form) does now. So Cotgrave gives " a 
groom, a stripling" for the O.F. varlet, upon which 
Manage remarks, Dictionnaire, 1760: "des escuyers 
trenchans estoient appellds valets. Cestoit aussi un 
Oentil-homrae qui n'estoit pas chevalier?" In this way 
the word came to be applied to the kixave in a pack of 
cards. 
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11. Line 7: ami skiiful to their strength.— ¥ot 81l•k^ 
speare's use of "to" = '<in addiUon to," see Abbott'a 
Shakespearian Grammar, pp. 121, 122. Compare Mac- 
beth, iii. 1. 51-68: 

'tis much he dares; 
And, to that dauntless tempo of his mind. 
He hath a wisdom ; 

and same play, L 8. 10. 

12. Line 14: I'll not mkddlk nor makx.— Evidently a 
proverbial phrase, equivalent to " I will keep clear ol it" 
Cf. line 86. So in Much Ado, iii. 8. 66: "and, for nch 
kind of men, the less you meddle or tnake with them, wfajr, 
the more is for your honesty." 

13. Lines 30, 81: 

And when fair Cressid comes into my thoughts,— 
So, traitor!—** when she comes f"— When is she tMsnal 

We have here an excellent correction of the tact Qq. 
and F. 1 and F. 2 gave: 

then she comes, when she is thence 

The change is unimpeachable; the credit is due to Bowe, 
second edn. 

14. Line 41: An her hair were not somewhat darkii.— 
This is one of the many allusions that might be quoted 
to the distaste felt by our ancestors for dark hair and 
eyes. Walker (A Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakespeare, voL iii. p. 100) aptly refers to Masainger'i 
Parliament of Love, where, in act iL scene 3, Beaopi^ 

says: 

Uke me, siri 

One of my dark complexion? 

— Massin{;er's Works. Cunningham's ed. p. 171. 

Still more to the point, however, is Sonnet cxxviL, the lint 
of the second great series of sonnets: 

In the old age biack was not counted Cstr, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name ; 
But now is biack beauty's successive heir. 
And beauty slander'd with a bastard shame. 



Therefore my mistress' brows are raven black. 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who. not bom fair, no beauty lack. 
Slandering creation with a lalse esteem. 

Compare Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 196, 190, and tlie 
note (197) on Midsimimer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 257. Scd 
hair was regarded by the Puritans as a decided blemiib; 
cf. Middleton's A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. UL S(D7ee'a 
ed.), vol. iv. p. 47. 

16. Line 55 : Handlest in thy discourse, 0, that her 
HAND.— For a similar word-play compare Titus Andflwl- 
cus, iii. 2. 29. Malone well remarks upon the curiow 
reverence which Shakespeare seems to have felt for th« 
beauty of a woman's hand. Note, for instance, the deli- 
cacy and suggestiveness of the epithets and imsgeiT ^ 
the following passages : Romeo and Juliet, iii. 8. 3Si ^ 
where we have the splendid lines: 

they may ttizt 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand; 

Winter's Tale, Iv. 4. 37S-87«: 

thisA«M< 

As soft as dove's down and as white as it. 

Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd snow, that's bo!te<l 

By the northern blasts thrice o'er; 
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and Lucrece, S03-S05, a perfect picture: 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. 
On tlie tjten coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Show'd like an April daisy on the grass. 

[In the Q. the panctaaUon is thus: 

Handiest in thy discourse : O that her hand. 

The FL have: 

Handiest in thy discourse. O that her Hand. 

Some editors, having regard to the punctuation of the 
old copies, make the verb handled govern some of the 
nouns in the line above. Capell, for instance, puts a 
semicolon after gait in line 54, making her voice governed 
by handletft. Malone was the first to punctuate line 56 
as it is in our text. Other conjectures have been made 
\jj various editors in order to make the passage intelli- 
gible. With regard to the punctuation of the old copies, 
certainly that her hand seems more like an exclama- 
tion than the object of the sentence; but if we take that 
her hand to be the accusative case, and explain it as we 
have in our foot-note, then we must suppose O to be 
strictly a mere interjection, a parenthetical expression of 
rapture.- Fur that her Aafid = "that hand of hers" com- 
pare the following passages:— Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 
S. 19: ''Thy demon that thy spirit;" and in the same play, 
Iv. 14. 79: "Draw that thy honest sword;" and also Mac- 
beth. L 7. 53: "that their fitness.'— P. A. M.J 

16. Line 57: to whose toft SXIZURE. — Seizure is used pas- 
sively; touch would be more natural. 

17. Lines 58, 59: 

The cffffnets down is harsh, and SPIRIT OF SENSE 
Hard cu the palm of ploughman. 

These lines are not easy. What are we to make of spirit 
*if senwf Warbnrton, of course, emended, proposing 
»pite of sense; upon which Johnson bluntly remarked: 
"it Is not proper to make a lover profess to praise his 
mistress in spite qf sense; for though he often does it in 
■pite of the sense of others, his own senses are subdued 
to his desires.'* I see no necessity for any alteration. I 
think the sense is: '* sense, i.e. sensitiveness personified, 
is not so delicate, so impalpable, as Cressida's hand." I 
twlieve the words can bear this interpretation, and it 
seems to me to carry on the line of thought. To make 
spirit of sense a mere variant on whose sqft seizure 
is sorely wrong; the lines contain two distinct concep- 
^ons. Also we must not press hard as the palm, etc. 
too closely; the poet merely wishM to suggest something 
roo^ and coarse in contrast to that which, next to 
Oressida's hand, is the most ethereal thing we can con- 
eeive, viz. sensitiveness itself. Compare iii. 3. 106, and 
Julius Cnsar, iv. 3. 74. 

18. Line eS: she has the mends in her own hands.—Thia, 
«s Steevens satisfactorily shows, was a cant phrase meaning 
* * to make the best of a bad bargain; do the best one can." 
Xn this sense is it used by Field in his Woman is A 
Mr'eathercock, 1612: "I shall stay here and have my head 
^>voke, and then / have the mends in my oum hands" 
CDodsley, Old Plays, ed. Carew Hazlitt (1876), vol. xi 
I^ S5X Johnson's interpretation of the passage is char- 
acteristic: "She may mend her complexion with the 



assistance of cosmetics," on the principle apparently ad- 
vocated in Randolph's Jealous Lovers, iv. 3: 

Paint, ladies, while you live, and plaister fair. 
But when the house is fallen, 't is past repair. 

—Works (Hazlitt's ed.), voL L p. 141. 

19. Lines 78, 79: as fair on Friday as Helen is on Sun- 
DAT.— Friday being a fast day M^en the " suit of humilia- 
tion" would be worn, while Sunday is a signal for don- 
ning smart attire. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
{glaring anachronism; the play is full of such errors. 

20. Line 99: And he's as tetchy to he -woo'd; i.e. " fret- 
ful;" a corruption, perhaps, of " touchy." So £omeo and 
Juliet, i. 3. 32: 

To see it tetcf^y, and fall out. 

21. Line 106: Let it be call'd the wild and WAHDSBINO 
fiood.—A. finely alliterative effect that comes in the last 
verse of the introductory stanzas to In Uemoriam. Later 
on in the same poem Tennyson beautifully applies the 
epithet wandering to the sea: 

O Mother, prayinj; God will save 
Thy sailor— while thy head is bow'd. 
His heavy-shotted hammock shroud 

Drops in his vast and xuandtring i^ve. — Canto vi 

22. Line 106: How now. Prince TRGILUS ! wherefore not 
a-fieldf—TroUus is always a dissyllable in Shakespeare; so 
Walker, Shakespeare's Versification, pp. 164-166. Thus 
in Lucrece, 1486, we have: 

Here manly Hector faints, here TroHns s wounds. 

Again in the Merchant of Venice, in the almost incom- 
parable first scene of the fifth act, lines 3, 4: 

in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls. 

The only possible exception occurs in the present play, 
V. 2. 161, where the common reading is: 

May worthy Troilus be half attach'd ? 

Probably Shakespeare thought the name was derived fh>m 
Troy. Peele, we may note, treats the word ri^tly as a 
trisyllable; e.g. Tale of Troy: 

So hardy was the true knight Troilus. 

— Peele's Works, p. 555. 

23. Line 100: this WOMAN'S ANSWER tor («.— Troilus 
means that the logic of his reply — " not there heeauee not 
there "-is the logic, or rather no-logic, in which women 
indulge; and then he proceeds to play upon woman, 
womanish. 

24. Line 115: Paris is gor'd with Menelaus' HORN.— 
Alluding to the idea of which our old dramatists make 
perpetual mention, that the husband of an unfaithful 
wife was a cuckold, or as Mirabel says in The Wild Goose 
Chase, i. 3: "a gentleman of antler." Perhaps the most 
elaborate treatment of the subject comes in Middleton's 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, where we hardly know 
whether most to ridicule or to despise the complacent 
AUwit. Similar references occur later on in this play. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

25. Line 8: he was harness' d lAQBT.— Light may refer 
to the weight of their armour; more probably, however, 
it means "nimbly," "quickly." Theobald needlessly 
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altered to " harness-dight," a reading, he remarked, which 
"giTes UA the poet's meaniiig in the iMopereat tenm 
imaginable." He was followed by Hanmer. 

28. Lines 9, 10: 

ichere KvmRY rLowxB 

Jhd, oi a prophet, wrkp. 
So in Midsummer Night's Dream, UL 1. 204: 

And when she weeps. «y<^/ every htdejtawer. 

Dew on the ground naturally suggests tears. 

27. Line 15: a very inan FEB 8K.— Grey refers to the 
Testament of Creaseide: 

Of faire Cresseide. the floure and a/rr se 
Of Troi and Greece. 

28. Line 20: tA«ir|>arturutor ADDITIONS.— Here, as often, 
in the sense of "titles," " denominations." Malone says 
it was a law term, and in Cowell's Interpreter (ed. 1637) 
Addition is thus explained, "a title given to a man over 
and above his Christian and surname, shewing his estate, 
degree, occupation, trade, age, place of dwelling, Stc," 
Compare Coriolaiius, i. 0. 6(5; and for an instance outside 
Shakespeare, Bussy D'Ambois, iv. 1: 

Man b a name of honour for a kini;: 
AdiiitioKt take away from each thing. 

—Chapman's Works, p. 163. 

29. Line 28: merry AOAIMST THE HAIR.— Compare d 
cotUre-poil: as we should say, "against the grain." The 
idea came from strolling the fur of animals the reverse 
way. Justice Shallow uses the expression in Merry Wives, 
ii. S. 41: 

If you should fii^ht, you go against the hair of your professions. 

30. Line 46: When were you at ILIUM?— Shakespeare, 
as Hanmer and the other editors point out, applies the 
name Ilium only to Priam's palace, and not to the city at 
large. In this he was following Caxton's D^truction of 
Troy, where the palace Is thus described: "In this open 
space of the city, upon a rock, King Priamus did build 
his rich palace named Ilion^ that was one of the richest 
and storungest in all the world. It was of height five 
hundred i)aces, besides the height of the towers, whereof 
there was grreat plenty, so high, as it seemed to them that 
saw from far, they reacht Heaven. And in this palace 
King Priamus did make the richest Hall that was at 
that time in all the world: within which was his throne; 
and the table whereupon he did eat, and held his estate 
among his nobles, princes, lords, and barons, was of gold 
and silver, precious stones, and of ivory " (bk. iii. p. 6, ed. 
1708). 

81. Line 68: he'U LAT about him to-day.— We have a 
similar expression in Henry V. v. 2. 147: "I could lay on 
like a butcher; " and compare Macbeth's, " Lay on, Mac- 
duff," V. 8. 33. 

32. Line 80: gone barefoot to India.— A like exploit is 
suggested in Othello, iv. 3. 38. 39: " I know a lady in Venice 
would have walked barefoot to Pale»tine for a touch of 
his nether lip." We are reminded somewhat of the vera- 
cious Chronicles of Sir John Maundeville. 

83. Line 92: Hector tihall not have his WIT; i.e. TroUus* 
wit YoTwit Q. and Ff. read will. Rowe made the change. 
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34. Line 118: Then the '«a MERST GREEK.— Compare It. 

4. 58. It is a classical touch. See Horace, Satires, iL S. 

2, where the hard life of a Boman soldier is oontrsated 

with the easier, somewhat effeminate ways of the Greek : 

Si Romana fadgat 
Militia assuetum Grmcari. 

So in Plautus, Mostellaria, L 1. 21, pergroecari^per totsm 

noctem potare (Orelli). The idea passed into daaticsl 

English; e.g. Ben Jonson, Volpone, iiL 5: 

Let 's die like Romans 
Since we have lived like Grtcia$u. 

—Works, iiL p. a6t, and GUTord's note. 

Minsheu (1617) gives (under Greeke) "a merie Greekt, 
hilarie OroBcue, a Jester;" and in Roister Doister one of 
the dramatis personse is Mathew Merygreeke who thruogii- 
out acts up to his name; cf. i. 1, Arber's Beprint, p. U. 
Nares (Halliwell's ed.) has a vague generalism: "the 
Oreeks were proverbially spoken of by the Bomsni u 
fond of good living and free potations." 

35. Line 120: into the COMPASS'!) trindotc.—Tor cow- 
pas»ed=*' rounded," compare Venus and Adonii, 272: 
**eompasM'd crest; " also " compcuu'd cape " (Taming of tbe 
Shrew, iv. 8. 140). " Bow window " would be more intel- 
ligible to us. Compatued, according to Malone, wu alio 
applied to a particular kind of ceiling. 

36. Line 129: »o old a lifter.— A word that hsi only 
survived in the special phrases, shopf^^ter and cattl^ 
l\fter. Though not found elsewhere in Shakespesre it 
occurs with tolerable frequency in the Elixabethsn dn- 
matists. So in Ben Jonson's Cynthia's Bevels, L 1, «y 
have "one other peculiar virtue you possess, is 'i^- 
ing" (W'orks. vol. iL 231). In Middleton's Boaring Girl, 
"cheaters, lifters and foists " are mentioned in the Mune 
sentence (Works, vol. ii. 546). Etymologically the vord 
is best seen in the Gothic hl\fan=io steal; cognstevitb 
Latin clepere (Skeat). 

37. Line 168: With miU stones.— A proverbial phrMe= 

not to weep at all, to be hard-hearted. Cf. Bichsni III 

1. «s. «fo4: 

Your eyes drop tniii'Stones, when fools* eyes iall tears; 

and see notes 160 and 204 of that play. 

38. Line 171: Here 's b\a ONE and fifty hairs.-OiAoTi^ 
enough Q. and Ff. unanimously give *' tteo and flf^- " "^ 
correction (Theobald's) ought, I think, to be sdopted, 
though the Cambridge editors keep to the copies. F^V 
was the traditional number of Priam's sons. Shakeipetfti 
however, may have made the mistake. 

39. Line 178: **The forked one."— See note »; ^ 
compare Othello, iii. 8. 276: 

Even then \!tA%/»rkecl plague is Cited to tu. 
So, too, Winter's Tale, L 2. 186, spoken approi>ri«t<'y 
enough by Leontes. 

40. Line 182: that it PASSED.— The meaning is clesr: "•* 
was excesssive, beggared description. " So in Merry ^ '^ 
of Windsor we have (i. 1. 310) "the women have to cri» 
and shriek-d at it, that U pass'd;" and later to th.:"^ 
play the verb occurs twice in the present tense, with tn 
same meaning: "Why, this posses/ Master Ford." i^- 
127, and line 143. See Timon of Athena, L 1. 12, and com* 
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pve the ordinuy adjectiral um of the participle, patt- 
ing. For instances outside Shakespeare note Greene, 
Wurks, p. 100, and Peele, Works, p. 610. 

41. Line 209: That'» AJfTXNOR : he hat a threiod wit^ 
Shakespeare, as Steevens points out, is thinldng of Lyd- 
irate's description of AnUnor: 

Copious in words, and one that much time spent 
To jest, whenas he was in companie, 
So driely. that no roan could it espie : 

And therewith held his countenance so well. 
That every man received great content 

To heare him speake. and pretty jests to tell. 
When he was pleasant and in merriment : 
For tho' that he most contmoniy was sad. 
Yet in his speech some jest he always had. 

Antenor was one of the Trojan leaders who escaped; 
a«e Virgil's iEneid. i. 242-240. 

42. Line 212: Will he GIVE you THE MOD?— Steevens says 
that to give the nod was a card term. There certainly was 
a game called noddy, to which references are not infre- 
quent. Compare, for instance, Westward Ho, iv. 1: 

Bird. Come, shall 's f^o to noddy I 
Honey. Ay, an thou wilt, for half an hour. 

—Webster's Works, p. »9. 

In any case, Cressida is simply playing on the slang 
meaning of noddy, which then, as now, signified "a 
simpleton; " hence she hints that if Pandarus gets another 
wtd he will be more of a noddy than ever. I find very 
much the same sort of quibble in Northward Ho, ii. 1: 

'Sfoot. what tricks at tMdtfy are these? —Webster, p. 358. 

Minsheu, I may add, has a very characteristic explana- 
tion of the word: "A Noddie; because he nodi when he 
should speake— A foole " (Dictionary, 1617). 

43. Line 228: by Ood't lid.— A curious oath, which seems', 
however, to have been proverbial. 80 in Field's A Wo- 
man is a Weathercock, v. 2, we have: 

Why then, fy GocCs lid, thou art a base rogue. I knew I should live 
to teD thee so. — Dodsley. ed. 1875. ^oL xi. p. 81. 

For /id = eyelid, cf. Hamlet, i. 2. 70, 71: 

Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust 

44. Line 246: Helbkus it a priegt—So in Caxton's De- 
ifttruction of Troy, bk. iii. p. 3, he is " a man that knew 
all the arU liberal." After the fall of Troy HeUnue re- 
appears in the third book of the iEneid, lines 29&-505. 

4B. Line 280: baked with *u> DATE in the pie— met with 
Uatte in them appear to have been almost as inevitable 
in EUiabetban cookery as the " green sauce" with which 
^tae dramatists garnished their dishes, or as those plates 
of prunes to which continual reference is made. Com- 
pare Romeo and Juliet, iv. 4. 2: 

They call for daiu and quinces in the pastry. 

So, too. All '8 WeU that Ends WeU, i. 1. 172. 

46. Line 888: tU wAaC WARD you US.— The poet has bor- 
i»wed a term fh>m fencing. So in L Henry IV. iL 4. 
215, 216: 

Thoti k no west my old urard; here / U^jf, and thus I bore my point 

47. Lines 304-306: 

Pan. I'Ube with you, niece, by and by. 

Crea. To buno, uncle f 

Pan. Ay, a token from TroUut. 



This very obscure and doubtful ezpreasion to bring occurs 
in Peele's Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes: 

And 1 11 close with Bryan till I have gotten the tiling 
That he hath promised me, and then I'U be with him to brittg. 

—Peele's Works, p. 503. 

Commenting on the passage Just quoted, Dyce gives 
several other places where the phrase is found: Kyd's 
Spanish Tragedy, i. 2; Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful 
Lady, v. 4; and Harington's Orlando Furioso, bk. xxxix. 
48. In addition to tliese Grant White quotes from Tusser's 
Y\ye Hundred Points of Good Huslumdry: 

For carman and colier harps both on a string. 
In winter they cast to be with thee to bring. 

See also Dyce's Middleton, ii. 147, with his glossary to 
Shakespeare, p. 52. The meaning of the phrase cannot 
be determined: it was a piece of contemporary slang, the 
key to which has >>een lost To bring, uticlet should cer- 
tainly be printed as a query. 

48. Lines SIS: Things won are done; JOT'S SOUL liet in 
the doing.— That is to say, "the essence of the pleasure 
lies in the doing:" a Une expression. F. 2 and F. 8 have 
the soule'e joy, a correction as obvious as it is tame and 
ineffective. Hanmer preferred it The best commentaiy 
on the thought developed in the passage is the great son- 
net cxxix. : 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action. 

For the converse idea we may compare the Friar's speech 
in Much Ado, iv. 1. 220-225. 

■ 

49. Lines S19-S21: 

Achievement it command; ungain'd, beseech: 
Then, though my hearts content firm love doth bear. 
Nothing qf that shall from mine eyes appear. 

If line 319 is to be altered, we should, I think, adopt 
(with Singer) Mr. Harness's very ingenious suggestion— 
" Achieved, men us command." Collier's '* Achieved mtn 
still command," seems to me far less satisfactory. I be- 
lieve, however, that the text of the copies should be 
retained. The difficulty comes from the poet's charac- 
teristic compression of thought, and in such maxims the 
sense generally gains in concentration at the expense of 
the clearness of expression. Summarized, the lines mean: 
" When men have won us they are our rulers; before they 
win us they are our suppliants." For achievement com- 
pare Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 268: 

Achitve the elder, set the youni^er free. 

In the next line (820) Warburton took heart's content to 
signify " heart's capacity." Perhaps, however, Cressida 
simply means that love is the basis of her happiness. 

ACrr I. Scene 8. 

fiO. Lines 14, 15: 

trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not aiuwering the aim. 

These are bowling terms, best illustrated perhaps by a 
passage in King John, ii. 574-570: 

Commodity, the bias of the world. 
The world, who of itself is peised well. 
Made to run even upon even f^ound. 
Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bims, 
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82. Line 87: IHSIBTURE, eour$e, proportion^ &c.—Inii»- 
ture leems to = constancy, persistency. According to Nares 
the word does not occur elsewhere. We may note here 
that this fine speech, where the perfect clearness of 
thought and exinression leaves little scope for the anno- 
tator, has been mercilessly mangled in Dryden's version. 
Indeed the whole of the scene (with which Dryden opens 
his play) has been unsparingly retrenched. 

63. Line 100: married etUm qf gtateg.— Married here 
simply means "closely united," as in Milton's: 

Lydian airs 

Married to immortal verse. 

Compare Romeo and Juliet, note 43. 

64. Line 113: And make a BOF qf all this solid globe.— 
8o in Lear, IL 2. 35: " Draw, you rogue, . . . I 'U make 
a sop o' Uie moonshine of you." Compare, too, Richard 
in. L 4. 162 ; see also note 53. 

66l Line l^: And this NBOLEcnoN of degree it is.— 
JfegUetion occurs again in Pericles, iii. 8. 20, where, how- 
ever, Ff. read neglect. The general idea brought out in 
the passage is, that each roan desires to aggrandize him- 
self, and, in order to do so, slights his immediate superior 

66. Line 137: Troy in onr weakness STANDS. — Stands (Q.) 
is more graphic than lices (Ff.); at least it seems to remind 
us of Virgil's "Troiaque nunc staret" 

67. Line 153: And, like a struttino plater.— It is 
curious to note with what almost invariable contempt 
fthakespeare spealcs of the stage and of the actor's calling, 
which, for a time at least, was his own. Compare the 
famous lines in Macbeth, v. 5. 24-26: 

Life 's but a walkinf^ shadow, a poor flaytr 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. 

Above aU, in the Sonnets, where alone we can trace the 
personality of the poet, where— to adopt Matthew Arnold's 
line— Shakespeare "abides our question"— he gives full 
vent to his loathing of the actor's life: 

Alas, t is true I have gone here and there 

And made mytdf a motley to the view. 

Gored mine own thotights. sold cheap what is most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new. . . . 

This (ex.) and the following sonnet are purely autobio- 
graphical; they let us know how Shakespeare estimated 
the art of the actor. 

For he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce protract his fame thro' half an age; 
Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save — 
Both art and artist have one common grave. 

Tbe lines were written by Garrick. [I cannot agree with 
the views here expressed by Mr. Verity, although they are 
doubtless shared by many. In this passage, and in the 
one taken from Macbeth, Shakespeare is merely putting 
into the mouths of his characters the conventional estimate 
of the actor's profession which was held by Society in his 
time. The dignified and nobly-worded defence of acting 
and actors by Hamlet is worth a hundred such common- 
place sneers; and as for Sonnet cxi. (not ex., which latter 
has little to do wit^t his profession of actor), the less said 
lAwttt that the better. Its unhealthy and morbid tone 



does Shakespeare little credit If once we lose sight of 
the intense artificiality of the greater portion of the 
Sonnets, we must be driven to very awkward conclusions 
as to Shakespeare's character.— F. A. m.] 

68. Line 157: O'ER- WRESTED seeming.— i^. and Ff. read 
' ' ore-rested\ " the correction (made by Pope) seems certain. 
For the metaphor compare iii. 3. 23, and note 194. Delius' 
o'er-jested is ingenious. 

69. Line 171: Arming to atistper in a night-alarm. — So 
in Henry V. iL 4. 2, 3: 

And more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royally in our defences. 

In each case the idea is " repelling an attack." 

70. Line 180: Severals and generals qf QKACM BXAGT.— 
This seems to mean "our individual and collective quali- 
ties of periectioD," or as Johnson phrases it, of "excel- 
lence irreprehensible; " but I cannot Iielp suspecting some 
corruption in the line. Staunton's suggestion " of grace 
and act " would make fair sense. Collier's MS. Corrector 
gave **all grace extract," i.e. deprived of all the grace 
which really belonged to them. 

71. Line 184: As stvf/or these two to make PARADOXES. 
—The force of paradox is not very clear. Johnson wished 
that the copies had given parodies. 

72. Line 105: To weaken and discredit our exposure; 
i.e. he minimizes the dangers to which we are exix)sed. 
In the following speech Ulysses develops the idea that in 
war policy and forethought should count for more than 
brute strength and bravery. 

73. Line 205: They call this bed-work, mappery, elotet- 
tMir.— Theobald punctuated "bed-work mapp'ry, closet 
war," i.e. treating bed-work as an adjective. 

74. Lines 211, 212: 

AchiUes' horse 

Makes many Thetis^ sons; 
i.e. at this rate AchiUes' horse is as good as AehiUes him- 
self. It is superfluous to say that AchiUes was the son of 
"sea-bom" Thetis. 

76. Line 224:^1 STRAEOEK to tAoiemof< unperioZIooAt.— 
And yet this was the seventh year of the war. Perhaps, as 
Steevens explains, Shakespeare thought that the leaders 
on either side fought with beavers to their helmets after 
the manner of the medinval knights. So in act iv. 5. 196, 
196, Nestor says to Hector: 

this thy countenance, stiit lock'd in steel, 
I never saw till now. 

76. Line 285 : Cowrtiers as free, as DEBOHADL— The 

word debonair only occurs in this passage in Shakespeare. 

Milton's line in L' Allegro (24) it would be superfluous to 

quote, but it may be worth while to note that Milton was 

plsgiarizing from Thomas Randolph, in whose Aristippus 

we have: 

A bowl of wine is wondrous good cheer. 

To make one blitlte. buxom and debonair. 
Perhaps Randolph in turn had remembered Pericles, 
I. Prol. 23. 

77. Lines 238, 239: 

Jove's accord, 
moving sofuU qfhsart, 
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I think we miut take this (with Theobald) aa an ablative 
absolute =«/oi;e probante. The interpretation, of courie, 
is awlcward, if not impossible, bat the corrections have 
little to say for themselves. Steevens proposed "Jove't 
a lord;" Malone, most confidently, **Jove'M a 6od;" 
Mason, most grotesquely, "«/ov0 '» oum bird." 

78. Line 244: that praiae, solb puri, tran»eendM.-^ 
Collier's MS. Corrector gave ioul-puref an expression, 
said Collier, "of great force and beauty;" but to Dyce it 
conveyed " no meaning at all." 

79. Line 262: thit duU and LONO-conCtnu'd TRUCK. -This 
is inconsistent with what has preceded; cf. for instance, 
the second scene, line 34. It is one of the contradictions 
that point to the composite nature of the play. 

00. Lines 2d9, 270: 

CONFB88IOH, 

With truant vows to her otni lips he loves. 

ue. confession {or prqfession^ which Hanmer reads) made 
with idle vows to the lips of her whom he loves. 

81. Line 272: to him this CHALLENas. —The single com- 
bat between Hector and AJax occurs in the seventh Iliad, 
215-300. Such incidents abound in the old romances. 

82. Line 282: The Grecian dames are SUNBURNT.— Com- 
pare Beatrice's complaint: "Thus goes every one to the 
world but I, and I am sunbum'd; I may sit in a comer, and 
cry Heigh-ho for a husband! ' (Much Ado, it 1. 331-333; 
and see note 132 of that playX In the Tempest, iv. 1. 134 
the word does not bear any uncomplimentary associa- 
tions. 

83. Line 296: I'll hide my silver beard in a gold BEAVSR. 
—Properly beaver signified the visor of the helmet, its 
sense in the present passage; cf. Hamlet, i. 2. 230, with 
Mr. Aldis Wright's note. Often used for the helmet 
itself; so I. Henry IV. iv. 1. 104. Bkeat derives from 
baviire, a bib; another derivation is boire, because the 
beaver had to be raised if the wearer wanted to drink. 
Compare III. Henry VI. note 39. 

84. Line 297: And in my VANTBRACX.— Q. has vambrace; 
a species of armour for tlie tuna=avant bras. Compare 
" Vantbraee and greaves and gauntlet" (Samson Agonistes, 
1121). 

86. Line 313: Be you my TIME; i.e. **Time brings all 
schemes to maturity; in the present case do you fulfil the 
office of Time." 

86. Lines 324, 325: 

The purpose is perspicuous even as SUBSTANCE, 

Jffhose OROS8NR8S Utile CHARACTERS SUm up. 

Warburton has a recondite note on these lines, the mean- 
ing of which seems to me fairly simple. Substance = 
estate, property; groK8neits=groaa sum, value; characters 
= numerals; and the whole idea is parallel to the thought 
expressed in Henry V. prologue to act i. 15, 16: 

a crooked fif^re may 
Attest in little place a million. 

Compare, too, the Winter's Tale, i. 2. 6, 7: 

like a cipher. 
Yet standing in rich place. 

87. Line 341 : shall give a scantuno, Ac^Scantlinghere 
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signifies, not so much "a sample" (Schmidt, Shakespeare 
Lexicon), as "a measure," "proportion." Properly it 
means "a cut piece of timber;" then, apparency, "a 
small piece of anything." So Malone quotes from Florio's 
translation (1603) of Montaigne's Essays: ''When the 
lion's skin will not suffice, we must add a scantling of the 
fox's." For derivation, cf. French eschantiUon. The 
general=ihe community, as in Julius Caesar, IL 1. 12, and 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 457: "'twas caviare to the general." 

88. Line 343, 344: 

And in such INDEXES, although small P&ICES 
To their subsequent volumes. 

Several passages illustrate Shakespeare's use of the word 
index; e.g. Hamlet, iii 4. 51, 52: 

Ay me, what act 
That roars so loud, and thunders in the ifuiex I 

Compare, too, Othello, ii. L 263: "an index and obscure 
prologue, " and Bichard UL iL 2. 148: "as index to the 
story we late talk'd of." It is not enough in explaining 
these lines to say that the index was usually prefixed to a 
volume; it should be remembered that the word did not 
bear quite its modem sense, but signified what we shoukl 
now call the " table of contents." So Minsheu defines it: 
" Table in a book." Prick was used for a small mark or 
point; so in expression "prick of noon." 

89. Lines 361. 362: 

The lustre qf the better yet to show. 
Shall show the better. 

So the Folio, a great improvement on the reading of Q.: 

The lustre of the better skaU txtttd. 
By shewing tkt -worst Jirst. 

Grant White's 

Shall show the better thus. Do not consent 

gives an easier rhythm. 

90. Lines 375, 376: 

Ut BLOCKISH Ajax draw 

The sort. 

As applied to Telamonian AJax tlie epithet blockiA (lud 
in line 381, dull brainless) is not very appropriate. In 
the Iliad he is the type of strength, but not of dnlneifr: 
and blockish could scarcely be said of the subject oi 
Sophocles' drama. Probably, as the editors ezplsin. 
Shakespeare has confounded the Telamonian Ajax witb 
Ajax Oileus. 

91. Line 392: Mtist TARRE the mastiffs on.— ThiiwM» 
sportsman's term = to urge on dogs to fight; cf. King John, 
iv. 1. 117, and Hamlet, ii. 2. 370: "and the nation holds it 
no sin to tarre them to controversy." 

ACT II. SCKNB 1. 

' 92. Line 6: a boUhy CORE.— Grant White has an Inttf- 
esting note on this disputed expression. "The old copJ**." 
he says, "have 'a botchy core;' which reading hsi bwn 
hitherto retained, although its meaning is pastconjectnr?- 
But core is a mere phonographic spelling of corps. ^ 
Bacon's Life of Henry VII. p. 17: 'For he was in s fw# 
of people whose affections he suspected.' Thenites mske* 
a pun, and uses general to refer to Agamemnon sod to 
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the geiural body or corps of soldiers as in act iv. scene 5 
of this play. " Grant White prinU eorpt; Collier's MS. 
Corrector had the obvious tore. Throughout this first part 
of the scene we liave persistent quibbling and word-play. 
[It has always been a source of wonder to me how com- 
mentators could have missed the obvious meaning of the 
word core here, and have wanted to malce utterly unneces- 
saxy emendations. Even Staunton, who is generally so 
careful to abstain from tampering with the text, suggests 
*' botchy eur." If we read the whole speech— it is not a 
delicate or {feasant one — we shall at once see the mean- 
ing of the word core. Core, from the Latin cor, means, 
as is well known, " a Icemel " or " seed-vessel of any fruit," 
and it also means in medicine "The slough which forms at 
the central part of boiljf " (see Hoblyn's Diet of Medical 
Terms, tub voce); and Johnson (ed. 1756) defines the word 
as "The matter contained in a boU or sore," and appends 
a quotation from Dryden: 

Launce the sore. 
And cut the head ; for, 'tiU the care be found. 
The secret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 

There vexy probably is a pun intended on core and corpt 
(=*'l>ody of men," or simply " body") ; but there can be 
little doubt that the meaning of the word core in this 
passage is the one given above.— F. a. m.] 

93. Lines 13, 14: The plaoub o/ Greece upon thee, thou 
XONGRKL SKKF-toiUed lord!— Referring, probably, to the 
jtlague sent by Apollo upon the army of the Greeks, men- 
tioned in the first book of the Iliad. Mongrel, because 
AJax's father, Telamon, was a Greek, his mother, Hesione, 
a Trojan; cf. iv. 6. 120. For beeif-ydtted Grey (Notes) very 
badly conjectured AaZ/-witted; he must have forgotten 
Sir Andrew's memorable " I am a great eater of beef, and 
I believe that does harm to my wit " (Twelftli Night, i. 3. 
tAk-Ol). Shakespeare suggests a similar antagonism in 
Henry V. UL 7. 161, and in Marlowe's Edward IL iL 2, the 
brilliant court favourite, Gaveston, scornfully bids the 
English nobles "go sit at home and eat their tenants' 
be^" (Marlowe's Works, Bullen's ed. ii. 156). 

94. Line 15: thou virewedst leaven.— <^. has untalted; 
ft. whined^tt; the latter is probably a corruption of 
riyieiMcT «<. Why should the reading of Q. have been 
changedT "Because," says Johnson, "want of salt was 
Qo fault in leaven;" to which Malone replies that "leaven 
without the addition of salt does not make good bread." 
This is specializing too deeply; the poet was not a baker, 
and only a professional instinct could appreciate these 
editorial subtleties. The fact, I imagine, is, that of the 
two epithets vinewed^tt was far the more graphic, the 
more offensive and therefore the more appropriate; hence 
its substitution. As to the proposed alternatives, Han- 
mer suggested tphinnid'tt, which he explained to mean 
•* crooked;" Theobald, unwinnow'd^tt; Warburton, mndy- 
e«t. Collier's MS. Corrector agreed with the Folio. For 
9inew, or Jlnew = *' mouldy," L. mueidutt N^ares quot^ 
from the Mirror for Magistrates, p. 417: 

A souldler's hands must oft be died with goare. 
Lest, Starke with rest, thcyjfnew'tt wax or hoare. 

Compare, too, Beaumont's Letter prefixed to Speght's 
^ition of diaucer, 1602, and subsequently reprinted: 
Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinticed 
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and hoarie with over long lying. " The substantive is given, 
and rightly explained, by Minsheu. As to etymology, 
Skeat connects with A.S. Jinegian=io become mouldy, 
the same root being seen in A.S. fenn = mire, whence 
modem /en. 

95. Lines 39-43: 

AJax. Mistress ThertUetl 

Ther. Thou thouldtt ttrike him, 

AJax. Cobloap! 

Ther. He would pun thee into thivert teith hitJUt, at a 
tailor breakt a biteuit. 

There are one or two points here. "Why Mittrett Ther- 
sites? ' says Walker (A Critical ExamhiaUon, iii. p. 103); 
and Nares echoed the query. Surely the application of 
the word to Thersites is not so inappropriate or strange. 
He is a scold, quick of tongue and coward of heart, and 
in Hamlet's phrase, " must fall a cursing, like a very drab." 
He stings and bujszM about the unwieldy Ajax, and the 
latter expresses his contempt for mere cleverness, by re- 
torting, You are not a man at all, you are only a shrill- 
tongued shrew. More formidable is the Cobloaf crux, 
chiefly because of the disagreement of Q. and F. 1. F. 1 
gives the text printed above; Q. assigns the speeches as 
follows : 

4jax. Mistress Thersites. 
T^rr. Thou should 'st strike him. Ajax, Cobio/t, 
Hee would punne thee into shivers with his fist. 

Obviously the question resolves itself into this: to whom 
is Cobloaf as a term of contempt most applicable? To 
AJax, as spoken by Thersites, or vice vertaf The accounts 
of the word vary. Nares gives the following: "Cobloaf. 
A large loaf. Cob is used in composition to express large, 
as c<A>-Hvt, cobsufan." Similarly Gifford in a note on 
Every Man in his Humour, i. 3, says: "our old writers 
used the word as a distinctive mark of bulk" (Ben Jon- 
son's Works, vol. 1. p. 28). From this it would seem that 
the Quarto is right. But Minsheu in his Dictionary speaks 
of a co6 as " a bunne. It is a little loaf made with a round 
head, such as cob-irons which support the fire." He 
translates it by the French briquet, and briquet again in 
Cotgrave=" little round loaves or lumps, made of fine 
meal, . . . bunnes, lenten loaves." Minsheu, therefore, 
and Cotgrave favour the Folio; "little round lumps" 
would nicely fit one's conception of Thersites. But the 
point cannot be definitely settled; the meanings of cob 
are too various; the Imperial Dictionary enumerates no 
less than eleven. Of these a very curious one occurs in 
Nashe's The Unfortunate Traveller, where ho speaks of 
a " lord high regent of rashers of the coles and red her- 
ring co6»' (Nashe's Prose Works, ed. Grosart, in Huth 
Library, vol. v. p. 14); cf. too, his tract, A Prognostication, 
vol. ii. p. 163. and Greene's Looking Glass for London and 
England, p. 144. Doron's eclogue in Menaphon begins: 
"Sit down Carmela, here are cobt for kings," where, bow- 
ever, the reference may be to apples (Greene's Works, 
p. 291X I have known the expression cob applied by Lan- 
cashire people to small buns; perhaps its survival is a 
mere localism. Etymologically pun = pound, the d in the 
latter being excrescent; from A.S. punian. 

96. Line 46: Thou ttool for a toiecA/— Alluding, as Grey 
points out, to one of the many kinds of witch-torture. 
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There is m reference to the cuBtom in Brand's chapter on 
"Witches" (Popular AnUquiUes, Bohn's ed. iiL p. 28). 

97. Line 48: an ASSINEOO may tutor thee.—Q. and Ff. 
have annico, from which Singer conjectured that the true 
reading was awimco, from Spanish a«nieo=a young or 
little ass. Pope proposed Assinego, a Portuguese word 
for ass; probably this is right, the word being found in 
Beaumont and Fletcher (see Dyce'B ed. iii. 107) and else- 
where. 

96. Line 76 : hii EVASIONS tuive ears thus long; i.e. don- 
key's ears. — By evationa he means the artifices which a 
man employs in an argument. The whole expression is 
an admirably humorous way of representing the clumsi- 
ness of A J ax in discussion. 

99. Line 77 : and hit piA mater it not toor<A.— Properly 
the pia mater is one of the membranous coverings of the 
brain ; often, however, used as here to signify the brain 
itself. So in Twelfth Night, i. 5. 123, the clown is afraid 
that Sir Toby "has a most weak jna mater ; " compare, too, 
Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 2. 71. In Bandolph's Aristippus 
the quack physician, Signor Medico de Campo, opines 
tii&t the philosoper after his beating is in a parlous case: 
•* By my troth, sir, he is wonderfully hurt His pia mater, 
1 perceive, is clean out of Joint; of the twenty bones of 
the cranium there is but one left" (Randolph's Works, p. 
32). The converse , dura ma ter, Shakespeare does not use. 

100. Line 95. — Will you SET your wit to a fooVaf i.e. 
match your wit against— The term is taken from tennis, 
to which allusions are frequent Ck)rapare Midsummer 
Night's Dream, iii. 1. 137. So in the Witch of Edmonton, 
U. 1: 

A ball well bandied, now the stt 's half won. 

—Ford's work. voL U. p. 481. 

101. Line 107 : and you asunder an impress.— Enforced 
service. So in Hamlet, L 1. 75 : 

Why such imfrtss of shipwrights. 

102. Line 120: to AehUlea! fo.—Thersites keeps up the 
previous metaphor of yoking, imitating what he supposes 
Nestor to say to Achilles. 

103. Line 126.— Achillea^ BRAOH. — Q. and Ff. read 
brooch. The almost certain emendation was made by 
Bowe. Johnson, Mrith forensic subtlety, suggested that 
a brooch being "an appendant ornament," the phrase 
might here signify " one of Achilles' hangers on [" Malone 
hazarded 6rodir=fop; compare Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 114: 
" Marry, hang thee, brock! " The objection to brooch is that 
Shakespeare uses the word at least once in a compli- 
mentary sense : 

the brooch, indeed. 

And gem of all the nation; 

—Hamlet, iv, 7. 94. 

compare, too, Bichard II. v. 5. 66. BradK is explained by 
V. 1. 18, 19. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 
lOi. Lines 14, 15: 

ihe wound qf peace ii surety, 
Surety SECURE. 
An obvious Latinism. Compare Henry V. iv. ProL 17: 

Proud of their numbers, and secure in souL 
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So in the present play, ir. 5. 78. We may remember ttyy 
the couplet in L'All^^ro : 

Sometime with secure deliffht 
The upland hamleU will invite. 

—91.92. 

106. Line 19: 'mongstmany t^kotiwnd dismbl— Hinshen 
has a long account of the word : "made," he says, "of 
the French Decitnes and signifleth tenth, or the tenth 
part of all the fruits, either of the earth, or beasts, or our 
labour due unto Ood, and so consequently to him that is 
of the Lord's lot, and hath his share, viz. our Paster. It 
signifleth also the tenths of all spiritual lirings, yeerdy 
given to the Prince— which in ancient times were paid to 
the Popes, until Pope Urbane gave them to Richard the 
Second, to aid him against Charles, the French King. 
Lastly it signifleth a tribute levied of the Temporaltie" 
(Dictionary, p. 284). In the present passage, of coarse, the 
word merely means " tenths of the army." 

106. Line 2d.— The vast -proportion of his inpUtet— 
" That greatness," says Johnson, "to which no measure 
bears any proportion," a flne expression needlessly changed 
by some last-century editors to "muf proportion." " Part 
proportion" is a curiously infelicitous proposal Tbe 
words should, I think, be hyphened. 

107. Line S3 : you bite so sharp at reabons.— Perhaps. 
as Malone thinks, a quibble is intended such as Dogberry 
is guilty of in Much Ado, v. 1. 212. 

108. Lines 49, 50 : 

reason and RESPECT 

Make livers pale. 

So in Lucrece, 274, 275: 

Then, childish fear, avaunt ! debating, die! 
Respect and reason, wait on wrinkled age. 

In each case respect means caution, fear of consequenoes 
Falstaff, it will be remembered, branded a paU liser » 
"the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice" (IL Hair 
IV. iv. 8. 113). 

109. Line 52: What is aught, but as 'tis valu'd.-Qttj 

quotes Butler's couplet: 

For what 's the worth of anything 
But so much money as t will bring? 

110. Lines 58-60: 

And the wHl dotes, that is attributive 
To what ir\fectiouidy itself affects. 
Without some image qfth' affected merit. 

The meaning is fairly simple : "the man is foolish vho 
invests an object with excellence, and excessively sdmires 
that excellence, when all the time it has no foundsUosiB 
fact, but is simply the creation of his fancy." 

111. Line 64.— Tiro TRADED pilots; i.e. profe*ion«l. 
experienced. See note 272, and compare King John, i^* 
3. 109. 

112. Line 71 : in vnrespeetive SIEVE. — Q. has rit*. f- ^' 
same, F. 2, F. 3, F. 4, place. Sieve, the reading in dlecto' 
Q., makes excellent sense, the limitation of the v<^ ^ 
utensils with which to strain or riddle things being 0^ 
paratively modem : indeed in some country districts tt " 
still applied to a certain kind of fruit-basket So Brownio^ 
in his poem, A Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, b*>- 
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When lie gathers his KTeent(.if(es, 
Ope a XW1W and slip it in. 

Probably the tievet in which witches were flomted to aea 
were wiclcer yeseela of some kind. Originally they may 
have been made of rushes, which would explain the origin 
of the word, »eave, and the cognate forms in Icelandic and 
Swedish, signifying a ru»h. 

113. Line 79 : and make* stalk the morning.— Tl^, the 
Folio reading, has perhaps more force than the paU of the 
Quarto, which Malone retains. Shakespeare is fond of 
staU both adjective and verb; compare Winter's Tale, 
iv. 1. 12-14 : 

so shall I do 
To the freshest thinf^ now reigning, and make sfaJe 
The glistering of this present. 

But the word occurs too frequently to need illustration. 

114. Line SZ.— Whoie price hath LAUNCH'D alH>ve A 
THOUSAND SHIPS.— Shakespeare is reproducing the open- 
ing lines of the great passage in Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, 
scene zir. lines 83, 84 : 

Was this the face that tauneh'd a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

—Marlowe's Works. BuUe:« ed.. voL i. p. 375. 

It may be worth while to note that Christopher Marlowe 
is the only contemporary dramatist to whom Shakespeare 
definitely alludes in terms of admiration ; it is pleasant to 
think that it should be so. Modem criticism abundantly 
rcc(»gnizes the fact that Marlowe rendered English litera- 
ture the most signal and sovereign services, at once by 
freeing blank verse from the fetters imposed upon it by 
the authors of the dreary Qorboduc, by elevating, and to 
a certain extent fixing the form and style of the romantic 
drama, and by driving off the stage the "Jigging veins 
of rhyming mother wits" that are satirized in the pro- 
logue to Tamburlaine. Shakespeare's debt to Marlowe 
was great, and passages in his plays show that he was 
familiar with the works of his brother poet Thus in As 
Yoa Like It we have (iii. 5. 82) the direct apostrophe to 
the " Dead shepherd," followed by the quotation of the 
line from Hero and Leander, which soon became a proverb : 

Who ever lov'd that lor'd not at first sight? 

—Hero and Leander. First Sestiad. line 176. 

Again, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 1. 17-20, a 
stanza is introdnoed from the immortal lyric, "Come live 
-with me and be my love." For similar Marlowe touches 
compare Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 20-27 (a less 
complimentary allusion). All's Well that Ends Well, i. 
3. 74, 75, and Bomeo and Juliet, v. 1. 8, where Romeo's 
" breath'd such life with kisses in my lips" is an obvious 
reminiscence of Hero and Leander, Second Sestiad, line S. 

US. Lines 87, 88 : 

for ywk all dapp'd your hands. 
And cried, " IixutxmahU ! " 
The sccount in Cazton's Troybook of the carrying-off of 
Helen is very quaint and pictures'^ue ; this is the descrip- 
tion of Paris' return: "There came forth of the Town 
^^ Prismus with a great company of noblemen, and 
'^^ceived his children and his friends with great Joy, who 
^^'Be to BeUHf and bowed courteously to her, and wel- 
coined her honoorably. And when they came nigh the 
^^7, tbey found great store of people glad of their coming, 
VOL. V. 



with instruments of musick: and in such Joy came into 
the palace of King Priamus : he himself lighted down and 
helped Helen from her palfrey, and led her by the hand 
into the hall, and made great Joy all the night, through- 
out all the city for these tydings. And the next morning, 
Paris by consent of his father, wedded Helen in the 
temple of Pallas, and tlie feasts were lengthened through- 
out all the city, for space of eight days " (Destruction of 
Troy, book iiL p. 19). 

116. Line 90: And do a deed that FORTTNB never did.— 
I think the meaning is: "you are more fickle than/orfifiM 
herself. One day you rate Helen above all price; the 
next, when you have won her, she is of no account in 
your eyes. Fortune'* wheel is not so variable." 

117. Line 100.— /t is Cassandra.— In Caxton's Troy- 
book Cassandra, "a noble virgin; learned with sciences, 
and knew things that were to come," foretells, as here, 
the destruction of Troy, until " King Priamus hearing it 
intreated her to cease, but she would not And then he 
commanded her to be cast into prison, where she was kept 
many days" (book iii. p. 19). It is a point to be noticed 
that Shakespeare does not make more out of Cassandra. 
In Troilus and Cressida she is only, to echo Heine's criti- 
cism, " an ordinary prophetess of evil," whereas it would 
have been an easy task to invest her flgtire with a mys- 
terious impressive awe. 

118. Line 104 : mid-age and wrinkled ELD.~Q. has 
elders; Ft. old. Perhaps with Walker we should emend 
still further to " mid age and wrinkled eld ;" the gain in 
symmetry is obvious. 

119. Lines 110, 111: 

Our FIREBRAND brother. Paris, burns us all. 
Cry, Trojans, cry! A HELEN AND A WOE I 

The language and the allusions here are quite classical. 
''Firebrand brother" refers to Hecuba's dream, in which 
she supposed herself to be pregnant of a burning torch. 
It is a detail unknown to Homer: compare, however, 
iEneid, vii. 320: 

nec/ticr tantum 
Cisceis frteenatts ignes eniza Juf^es. 

So also in .£neid, x. 704, 705 : 

tX/ace prttgttans 
Cisseis re((ina Pariro creaL 

Parallel references might be quote<l from English classics 
Thus Peele, hi the Tale of Troy, has : 

behold, at len^h, 
She dreams, and ipves her lord to understand 
That she should soon bring forth a firebrand. 

—Works, p. 551. 

A Helen and a teoe reminds us of the famous line in the 
Agamemnon (689), which Browning vividly reproduced in: 

Ship's hell, Man's hell. City's hell. 

120. Line 116: no DISC0CR8K OF reason. — The same 
phrase occurs in Hamlet, i. 2. 160 : 

O God! a beast, that wants disccurse (/ret%son. 

Compare same play, iv. 4. 36: 

Sure, he that m.-ide us with such larj^e discourse; 

and Othello, iv. 2. 153: 

Either in discourse ^thtught or actual deed. 
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In each case ditcoune bean the once common, bat now 
obsolete, sense of reasoning; it points to the working of 
the mind, to the logical processes throtigh which the 
latter most pass in arguing. 

121. Line 1S3: my propension; i.e. inclination. Cf. 
line 190: *• I proper^ to you." 

122. Line 141: Parit ihotUd ne'er retraeL-~CompaiTe 
niad, ¥ii. 362. 

123. Line 150: the nAVBJLCK'D queen.— Raneaek'd here = 
the Latin rapta; it means simply "talcen away by force," 
that force being employed not against the person talcen 
away, but against ttie persons from whom she was taken. 
Schmidt explains the word bs= ravished in this play; but 
this might be misleading, unless it were explained that 
ravuhmentt in legal phraseology, meant, originally, what 
we now call "abduction;" and therefore ravished would 
mean simply "abducted," and not, as it would imply 
generally nowadays, the crime of rape. It will be noUced 
that Just above, in line 14S, Paris uses rape in the sense 
in which it was used in Shakespeare's time, for mere 
" aMuction." According to Cowell rape was used only 
in this sense in civil law, never in criminal. Spenser uses 
the word ransacktd in the sense of "violat" (bk. i. c. i. 
St 5) in the well-known passage where Archimago tries 
to ravish Una: 

And win rich spoils of ransackt chastitee. 

Of course the queen is Helen, not, as Hunter says, 
Hesione. 

124. Line 162: The tcorld's large spaces cannot PARAL- 
LEL ; i.e. cannot produce her equal 

126. Line 165: Have OLOZ'D.— A gloze or a gloss is 
a commentary; the word generally bears the idea of 
" deceit;" cf. Milton's " well plac'd words of glozing cour- 
tesy" (Comus, 161). It is not hard to see how the mean- 
ing arose. The gloss (=yx£rr«) was the word which 
needed explanation; then it came to signify tli£ explana- 
tion itself; and finally, by an easy transition, a false ex- 
planation. A good instance of its use occurs in Ford's 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 2: 

You construe my griefs to so hard a sense. 
That where M^ Uxf is arf^uinent of pity. 
Matter of earnest love, yaiir gloss corrupts U, 

— Fords Works, U. 17. 

126. Line 166: xchom ARISTOTLE thvught—TosyoKA the 
rather absurd anachronism Rowe and Pope read (witli 
splendid courage) " whom graver sages think!" For the 
sentiment we are referred to Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, bk. ii. xxii. 

127. Line 172: Tlave ears more DEAF than ADDERS.— An 
old sui)er8tition, often alluded to; thus, in Randolph's 
The Muse's Looking Glass the Anchorite remarks: 

How happy are the moles that have no eyes! 
How blessed the adders that they haxrt no ears. 

—Works, vol. i. p. 307. 

Compare II. Henry W. iii. 2. 76: 

What! art thou, like the adder, waxen de>ifi 

and see note 18S of that play. 

128. Line 189: in tcay 0/ truth; Le. "Judging the matter 
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solely on the ground of what is Just and right" Thii 
speech is a fine piece of characterixation. 

129. Line 202: cam6nizs u«.— This is Shakespeare's in- 
variable accentuation of the word. Compare Hamlet, 
i. 4. 47: 

Why thy eandMts'd bones, hearsed in death ; 

and King John, iii. 1. 177: 

Candniaed, and worshipp'd as a s^t 

See, too, II. Henry VI. i. S. 63. Similarly in Marlowe's 
Faustus, i. 1. 118, we find : 

Shall make all nations to canonist us. 

Whereas Chapman, in Byron's Conspiracy, iL 1, writei: 

Should make your hif;hne» cdnonistd a saint 
(Works, edn. 1874, p. 229). 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

130. Line 7: a rare BNOIKBB— All such words u «»- 
gineer^ "sonneteer," "muUneer," Ac, were formerly 
spelt with a final er instead of eer. So in Chapmsn'i 
Monsieur D'Olive, iii. 1, we have: " by the brains of some 
great enginer" (Works, edn. 1874, p. 129> For ao ex- 
haustive discussion of the question see Walker, SEhsk^ 
speare's Versification, pp. 217-227. 

131. Line 10: lose all the skrpsntivs ere^ft qf thy eadu- 

ceus.—A classical touch, as Steevens notes; cf. Martial, 

Epigrams, bk. vii. 74: 

Cyllenes coelique decus. factmde minister, 
Aurea cui torto yirg» dntcoH* viret. 

132. Line 27: a gilt OOUNTERFBIT.— Hanmer, following 
Rowe, read counter. In a note on As Yon Like It, iL 
7. 63 (" What, for a counter, would I do but good?'0, 
Knight says that Uirae counters or jettons were made ol 
various metals, fpr the most part at Niimberg. They 
were used to count with, and are alluded to in Jaliiv 
Cnsar, iv. 3. 80 (where see Clarendon Press noteX sod 
Winter's Tale. iv. 3. 38; also in this play. ii. 2. 28. In the 
present passage slipp'd is used quibblingly in allnsioo 
to the spurious coins known as slips— %. word-play of wliidi 
the dramatists were very fond. So in Romeo and JoUet, 
ii. 4. 50, 51, when Romeo asks " What counterfeit did I 
give you?" Mercutio replies, "The «ii>, ahr, the sfip;"* 
also Venus and Adonis, 515. Ben Jonson, too, in Every 
Man in His Humour, ii. 3, has: "Let the world thinlcDM 
a had counterfeit if I cannot give him the ab^ at so is- 
stant" 

133. Line 37: never shrouded any but LAZARA-flw*- 
rally applied to people afflicted with leprosy; d "mo*^ 
lazar-]ik*i," Hamlet, i. 6. 72. It is perhaps superfluoni to 
note the derivation; from Lazarus, Luke xvL SO. 

134. Line 55: J7JDE0LIKE the whole 9i««fio»i.— Thenit* 
1)orrows a term from the grammar-book, and tiieo |V^ 
ceeds to quibble upon it Compare Richard m. !▼• ^ ^' 

136. Line 86: He SHENT our messengers.— Q. baa t^> 
Ft. sent. The absolutely certain emendation In the text 
is due to Theobald. Hanmer printed "he sent lu »* 
sengers " (very poor); while Collier followed his MS- ^^^ 
rector in reading "we sent our meaaengers," objedin* 
to Theobald's conjecture on the ground that the fsct <> 
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ebaking the messenger had not been stated in 
SheiU^ it may be noted, entirely agrees with 
>f the first act, where Achilles is said to have 
uure in seeing Patruclus' pageant (JLe. mimic 
squc) Agamemnon and the other leaders; also, 
! ingeniously suggests, the $ate of the Quarto is 
on of raUH, we have a fresh argument in favour 
i word which Shakesi)eare uses several times, 
r Wives of Windsor, i. 4. 38; Twelfth Xight, 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 416. 

e 103: i^/i« have lost his ARGUMENT.— Here in the 
leme, subject; cf. argnvtentmn. The word is of 
mt occurrence in Shakespeare to require illus- 
We may remember, however, Milton's famous 
i: 

what in me is dark 
lUuiuine, what is low raise and support. 
That to tlie hii(hth of this great arg-utnent 
I may assert Eternal Providence 
And Justify the ways of Cod to men. 

—Paradise Lost, i. a2-a6. 

le 113 : The elephant hath joints, but none for 
-Cf. iii. 3. 48, 49. That the elephant's legs had 
was a current superstition. 

le 121: An after-dinner's BREATH.— So in Ham- 
32: "'t is the breathing time of day with me." 
:;ase the idea suggested is "light exercise," 
m." 

le 134: Than in the note o/ JVDGMBNT.— iV'ote of 
seems to be equivalent to jndgtnent simply; so 
>eak of a person as " having no judgment;" but 
* judged by other people" may be the idea. The 
his passage has been needlessly emended in 
itails. 

le 138: His humorous PREDOMINANCE. -nShake- 
referring to the astrological term; it occurs in 
134: "knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spheri- 
ninance." 

ic 139: His pettish LUNE8. his ebbs, his flows.— 
"pettish liius:" Q. "his course and time, his 
flowes;" Pope read his course and times. The 
m in the text is due to Hanraer. A similar con- 
^s for luiuss, occurs in Merry Wives of Windsor, 
nrhere the correction was made by Theobald. 
( = whims, freaks), cf. Winter's Tale, iL 2. 30. 

le 149: In second voice we 'U not be satisfied; i.e. 
Lute will not be sufficient, he must come him. 

le 109: / do hate a proud nuin, Ac— For the 
r. i. 3. 241, 242. 

e 187: the PKATH-TOKEXS oft— A reference to 
lark spots which appeared on the skins of people 
1th the plague; they were supposed to portend 
ath. Cf. Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 10. 9, 10: 
like the toAett'd pestilence. 
Where death is sure. 

e 195: wUh his own SEAM.— S^am= tallow, fat; 
ed, Hamlet, UL 4. 92. 



146. Line 213: I'U fash Aim.— In Shakespeare only 
occurs here (where, however, Q. has push) and in act v. 
5. 10. It is found in Qreene (Works, p. 94) and Marlowe 
(Bullen's ed. vol. i. p. 59); also in Massinger (Works, p. 
10), Virgin Martyr, ii. 2; and in The White Devil of Web- 
ster (Works, ed. I)yce, vol. i. p. 8). llie word is of Scan- 
dinavian origin (Skeat). Browning has it in "Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower came," stanza xii. 

147. Line 215: / 'U pheszi his pride.— We have Pheezar 
in Merry Wives, i. 3. 9; whUe the Taming of the Shrew 
b^ns: " I '11 pheeze you, in faith " (see note 1 of that play). 
The etymology of the word is not clear, nor its exact 
meaning. I take, however, the following from the Im- 
I>erial Dictionary, sub voce Feaze. " [Perhaps connected 
with Swiss fltzen, faxisen, D. veselen. Ft. fesser, to whip.] 
To whip with rods; to tease; to worry. Written also Feeze, 
Feize, and Pheeze." The same authority gives a substan- 
tive Feaze =" State of being anxious or excited; worry; 
vexation." The eighteenth-century commentators seem to 
have misunderstood the word. Hanmer, for instance, ex- 
plains it: " to separate a twist into single threads. In the 
figurative sense it may well enough be taken like teaze;" 
and this is the account offered by Steevens, Johnson, and 
others. But feaze in this sense looks like a derivative 
from the A. S./a«= thread; cf. G.fasern. According to 
Gifford it was in his days still in common use in the west 
of England, and meant " to beat," " to chastise;" this is 
obviously its sense in the present passage, and as a localism 
the word may still survive. Wedgwood has a long article 
on the subject, discriminating between the two meanings. 

148. Line 221: The raveti chides blackness.— Ohvioualy 
another version of the proverb, " the kettle calls the pot 
black." See Bohn's Proverbs, p. 108. 

149. Line 222: I'll let his hufnours Mood.— Malone points 
out tliat a collection of epigrams, satires, Ac., was printed 
in 1600 with the title, The Letting qf Humours Blood in 
the Head Vaine. 

160. Line 227: should eat swords first—It is not neces- 
sary to change the reading; but Grey's ingenious proposal 
deserves mention: "a should cat's words first" In the 
next two lines there is an obvious word-play. 

161. Line 233: his apibition is DRY.— Dry often - thirsty. 
Cf. Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 59: 

Dry sorrow drinks our blood. 

162. Line 244: A whoreson dog, that shaU PALTIR thut 
with ii«/— Here palter is used in the sense of trifle; in 
Macbeth, v. 8. 20, and Julius Ctesar, iL 1. 126= "equivo- 
cating." Skeat derives it from palter, rags, and says that 
it originally meant "to deal in rags," and so "to haggle 
about paltry things." 

163. Line 252: Praise HIM that got thee, SHE that gave 
thee stick; i.e. Telamon and EriboM though later in this 
play (iv. 5. 83) Hesione is represented as having been the 
mother of AJax. 

161 Line 258: Bull-bearing Miio.— The legendary athlete 
of Crotona. 

166. Line 260: like a bourn, a pale, a shor*,— For 
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6oum= boundary (its etymological meaning) d Winter'e 

Tale, L 2. 134: 

No ^um twixt his and mine. 

166. Line 268: He mia(, heu,ht eannat hut be wm.— 
Hoch brachylogy ia characteiiatic. Compare L 8. 280. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

167. Line 14: You are in the ttate qf grace.— Bjeterring 
obrioualy to the previoua quibble, " know your honour 
better," i.e. a better man. Throughout this acene the 
aenrant peraUitently playi on words and miaunderttandt 
hia interlocutor. Q. and Ft print the line as a query. 

168. Lines 33, 34: the MORTAL VE5D8, . . . hve't 
UfVlSlBLE «(m/.— That is to say, Helen, the representative 
of Venus on earth. InvitibU has been changed by some 
editors to visible, and I think there is a good deal to be 
said for the correction. 

160. Line 52: good BROEBN MUFic— This was the name 
technically applied to the music of stringed instruments. 
Its use here is one more instance of Shakespeare's perfect 
famUiarity with the terminology of arts other than his 
own. For music in particular the poet seems to have felt 
a special sympathy. So Cnsar, in describing Cassius, says: 

he loves no plays. 
As thou dost. Antony; he hears no music, 

—Julius Caesar, L x aoj, 904. 

And still more decisive is a passage in The Merchant of 

Venice, v. 1. 83-85: 

The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds* 

Is fit for treasons, stratafjems, and spoils. 

Goethe had exactly the same feeling. He spealcs of him- 
self as having been inspired during the composition of his 
Iphigenia by listening to Gluck's cantata; and apropos of 
the same play, we find him writing to the Frau Yon Stein: 
" My soul by the delicious tones is gradually freed from 
the shackles of deeds and protocols. A quarteUe in the 
green room. I am sitting here, calling the distant forms 
gently to me. One scene must be floated off to-day."— 
Feb. 22nd, 1779. Reverting to Shakespeare, we must re- 
member that " unmusical " was not always an appropriate 
epithet to apply to the English. The mass of ballads and 
songs scattered throughout the plays and Ijrrical miscel- 
lanies of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods points to 
a widely-diffused and, using the word in its best sense, 
popular love of music; and modem research has estab- 
lished the fact that, next to the Italian composers, Eng- 
lish musicians enjoyed the highest continental renown. 
Probably the death of Purcell and the advent of Handel 
decided the eclipse of national music. 

160. Line 61: you say so in FITS.— A /U was a division in 
a poem, or a measure in dancing, or a verse of a song. 
Thus in the ballad of King Estmere we have: 

What wold ye doe with my harpc, he sayd. 

If I did sell itt yee? 
To playe my wife and me ayftf. 

When abed tof^ether wee bee. 
—Percy's Reliques, King Estmere, lines 241-244. 

So in Ralph Roister Doister, ii. 3, Truepeny says: "Shall 
we sing a Jitte to welcome our friende, AmotT" (Arber's 
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Reprint, p. 86X Not elsewhere in Shakespeare: the word 
is familiar to Chaucer students, being the A.8.;U»asoQg. 
In the present passage there appears to be some quibble, 
though one does not quite see how. 

161. Line 74 : You shall not bob tu out qf our melodjf.— 
Properly bob =io Jerk, but by some undefined means the 
word gradually got the idea of cheating, obtaining bj 
fraud. Compare Othello, v. 1. 16: 

gold and Jewels that I boWd from him. 

Again, in the Witch of Edmonton, iiL 2, a father lookii« 
upon the dead body of his child says : 

1 11 not own her now. She's none of mine : 
Bob me off with a dumb show i 

Here the sense obviously is " to frteJr me with a show !' 
I find a curious phrase in Olapthome's The Lady Mother, 
printed in Bullen's Old Plays, ii. p. 140, where a mio 
remarks that another character is " like a bvhbtd hawk,' 
i.e. like a hawk which has missed its prey, has struck, 
that is, at some small bird, and struck unsuccenfoUy. 
Very possibly it is from some such metaphor that the wonl 
came eventually to signify any cheating, tricking opot- 
tioii. The Imperial Dictionary has an excellent acooust 
sub voce. 

162. Line 96: with my dibposer Cressida.—A weU-knovn 
crux. Indeed the whole passage from What says sty 
sweet queen,— my very very sweet queen t down to Cnt- 
sida (95), is difficult, the arrangement of the lines, in 
which I have followed Dyce and the Cambridge editon. 
being somewhat confused. There are two points to ht 
noticed, points upon which many editors have gone bope 
lessly wrong. Q. and Ff. assign the words. You mwt 
not know where he sups, to Helen : they certainly ihooU 
form part of Pandarus' speech ; the change was made by 
Hanmer, and simplifies the dialogue very considersblf. 
That is he first point: the other is " my disposer Cresiida.' 
How can Paris speak of Cressida aa his disposert Ac 
editors could not answer the question, and took refuge iu 
rearrangements of the lines, in emendations of ditpestr, 
and other exi)edients which it could serve no purpow !•• 
enumerate at length. Enough to aay that Collier (itill 
assigning the speech to Paris) would read dispraiser. 
i.e. as not allowing the merits of Paris; while diso7 
editors substituted Helen for Paris and changed to it- 
poser (Steevens, Ritson) or dispottser (W'arburtonX tte 
meaning in either case being that Cressida had top- 
planted Helen in the affections of Paris. See the tci) 
elaborate notes in Malone's Var. Ed. voL viiL pp. SlMSO- 
Disposer will be equivalent to " She who dispom or 
inclines me to mirth by her pleasant (and rather ttte) 
talk." So Dyce. 

163. Line 102: / «py.— Probably alluding to the well- 
known game. 

164. Line 118 : Ay, you may, you may.— Evidently * 
current piece of slang. So Coriolanus, ii. 8. 80. lo ^ 
present case it is a humorous way of saying "I we Jo* 
are flattering and fooling me." 

166. Line 119 : this love will undo us alL-thst thto 
remark should be placed in the mouth of Helen-thit 
she— cau«a nuUi tonti— should instinctively fed how tsU^ 
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her amour was bound to prove, ii a fine touch, and U noted 
by Heine in his Shakeipeare's Frauen und Miidchen. The 
editors hare not remarked what is, I beliere, the case. Tic , 
that the expression is some catch from a song; compare 
Field's A Woman is a Weathercock, iiL 3 (Dodsley, xi. M>. 

106. Line 131 :—the wound to kill; Le. the killing wound. 
This, like the other ballad-snatches in the play, seems to 
be untraceable. 

167. Line 140: He eatt nothitig hut DOVBS.— In The Mer- 
chant of Venice, ii. 2. 144, Oobbo has a " dish of doves" 
that he would fain bestow on Launcelot In Italy they 
are a very oonmion article of food. 

168. Line 144 : Why, they are vipeks. — Beferring, as 
Hunter says, to Acts xxviii. 3: " there came a viper out of 
the heat" 

169. Line 167: Than all the island kinos.— The leaders 
that is, who came from "the isles of Greece, the isles of 
Greece." 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

170. Line 1: Pandarus' orchard.— Here, as often, or- 
chard is synonymous witii garden. So in Hamlet, i. 5. 50: 
"Sleeping within my orchard;" and in many oUier pas- 
sages. See Much Ado, note 62. Compare Chapman's 
Widows Tears, IL 2: 

Tka. What news. Lycusf Where 's the lady f 

Lye. Retired into her orchard. —Works, p. 3x7. 

We repeatedly come across the expression *' orchard of the 
Hesperides," e.fj. in Marlowe's Hero and L6ander, SesUad 
ii. Une 286; Middleton's The Changeling, iii. 3 (Works, vol. 
iv. p. 250); and Massinger's Emperor of the East, iv. 1, 
and Virgin Martyr, iv. 8 (Works, pp. 340 and 27). There is 
no reason why the word should Iw limited to places where 
fruit is grown; etymologically it simply means herb yard, 
coming from A. S. ioyrt=a root. 

171. line 23: Love'e CAriee-RXPURED nectar.— ¥t. have 
rep%Ued; so too (according to Dyce) some copies of the 
Quarto; but see Cambridge Shakespeare, vi. p. 265. 
Collier's MS. Corrector read repured; there can be no 
question which is preferable. For an instance of the verb 
rqimre see Shirley's Lady of Pleasure, act v. sc. 1: 

The winds shall play soft descant to our feet 
And breathe rich odours to n-furt the air. 

—Works, Ciffbrd's Edn. vol. ir. p. 95. 

172. Line 29: Ae doth a battle, when they charge.^ 
Battle often signifies a battalion. So in Caxton's De- 
struction of Troy we read: *« In the night passed. Hector 
having the charge of them in the city*, ordered early his 
baUUt in a plain that was in the city, and put in the 
first battle two thousand knights" (bk. iii. p. 40). Milton, 
too, has: 

So under fiery cope tof^ether rushed 

Both iattUs main. —Paradise Lost, ri. 3x5-916. 

173. Line 84: ae ifehewere prat'd uritha spriU.—Fray 
i» short for of ray, which comes from a low Latin word 
^^rcdiare = to break the king's peace. The same root is 
clearly seen in G, friede. For use of /my Steevens quotes 
'rom Chapman's twenty-first Iliad : 

all the massacres 
Left for the Greeks, could put on looks of no more overthrow 
Than vtam/rmyd lifo. 



174. Line 46: }^iu tniat be watch'd ere you be made 

TAME?— Beferring obviously to the custom of taming 

hawks by keeping them from sleep. So in Othello, iiL 3. 

88, " 1 11 watch him tame ; " and Taming of the Shrew, iv. 

L 196-108 : 

Another way I have to man my hagifard, 

That is. to watch her, as we watch these kites. 

For Shakespeare's use of such technical terms see note 178. 

176. Line 48 : u» 'U put you C the FILLS. — Q. haBfiUet; F. 1, 
ftlt ; and F. 2, F. 3, and F. 4, JUet. Hanmer reads >Ue«, and 
in a note remarks, " alluding to the custom of putting the 
men suspected of cowardice in the middle place." There 
can be no doubt, however, that JUU is the right reading, 
and that the editors of the Second Folio made the correc- 
tion from not understanding the word. Fill, or thill, is 
simply the shaft of a cart; the word is cognate with the 
German diele =plBnk. FiH-horue occurs in Merchant of 
Venice, ii 2. 101; see note 139 of that play. 

176. Line 52 : rub on, and kite the miitreu.—kW these 
terms are taken from the game of bowls. The mietreu was 
the " small ball . . . now called the jack, at which the 
players aim" (Nares). A bowl that kiMed the miatreM8(i.e. 
remained touching the jack) was in the most favourable 
position; cf. Cjrmbeline, ii. 1. 2. Jiub on is not so easily 
explained. Mr. Aldis Wright in his note on Richard II. iii 
4. 4, quotes from I«'uller'B Holy State, book I. chap. Ii: 
'* But as a rubbe to an overthrown bowl proves an helpe 
by hindering it; so afflictions bring the souls of God's 
Saints to the tnark. " [Johnson gives as one of the special 
meanings of rub: "Inequality of ground, that hinders the 
motion of a bowl; " a deflnitiou which the Imperial Diet, 
follows, quoting the passage from Fuller, given above. 
But in British Rural Sports, by Stonehenge (J. H. Walsh), 
1881 (15th edn.), rub is thus defined: *'Rub or Set.— When 
a jack or a bowl, in its transit, strikes or touches any ob- 
ject or thing on the green which alters or impedes its 
motion;" and afterwards in Rule 17: "If a running bowl 
before it has reached the parallel of the jack do rub or 
set on any person (not of the playing party), or on a bowl 
or jack belonging to another party, it can be played 
again; " and in the next rule 18: " If the jack do rub or set 
on a 1k)wI or person not belonging to the party," Ac. 
From these extracts it would appear that to ndf (in the 
game of bowls) meant "to come into contact with" any 
obstacle animate or "inanimate."— F. A. M] For rub 
(subst ) = obstacle, see King John, iii 4. 128. The origin of 
the expression " there's the rub" is clear. 

177. Line 54 : a kin in FEE-FARM \—Fee, from A. 8. feohj 
properly meant cattle, as the natural form of i»t>perty in 
an early civilization ; then property in general, but more 
especially land. Compare, in part, the use of peeut, 
peeunia. Fee-farm signifies, I suppose, fee-simpHe, the 
most advantageous and lasting system of tenure. We 
have a "/m grief" in Macbeth, iv. 3. 196, and "sold in 
fee," Hamlet, Iv. 4. 22. 

178. Lines 55, 56: The falcon ait the tercel, for aU the 
dudet i' the river.— The falcon was the female hawk; the 
tercel, the male ; the former was the larger and stronger. 
80 Cotgrave, sub voce Tiereelet, has " The taseeU, or male 
of any kind of hawk ; so termed because he is commonly 
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a third part lene than the female." See Skeat upon 
tercd. PandamB means that he will match hia nieee 
againat Troilua. Rowe miaunderatood the paaaage and 
read " the falcon fuu the tercel ; " lo Pope. 1>rwhitt in- 
geniously conjectured "at the terceL" In the aeoond 
half of the quotation we have an alluaion to what appeara 
to have been a favourite amusement, i.«. hawking along 
river banks. So in Ben Jonson's The Forest (in.) one of 
the country pursuits mentioned is : 

Or bawkiii£ at the rwer. 

So, too, Chaucer's Sir Thopas : 

Couthe hunt at wild deer. 
And ride on hawkjmg for tyver. 
With gray goshawk on honde. 

—Chaucer, Works, Bohn's ed. iL p. siB. 

Cunnins^iam, in his edition of Oiflord's Msssfnger, p. 640, 
remarks upon the close familiarity with country customs 
that our old dramatists display: they seem, he says, "to 
have been, in the language of the present day, keen sports- 
men." This is perfectly true : the works of Maasinger, 
Ben Jonson, and others, abound with terma drawn from 
the technicalities of hunting, hawking, and kindred pur- 
suits. In the caae of Shakeapeare, however, it was only 
one aspect of the poet's immense range of knowledge. 
Nihil turn tetigit: he draws his metaphors and similes 
from every possible subject; and he invariably writea 
witii a minute accuracy which at one moment convincea 
na that he muat have been a painter, at another that he 
must have been a musician, at a third a lawyer, and so on 
through a dozen other professions. 

179. Line 62: *' InwUneu whereqf" &€.— Alluding, says 
Orey, to the usual conclusion of indentures: "to which 
the parties to these presents have interchangeably set 
their hands and seals." Shakespeare was fond of this met- 
aphor of sealing a compact Compare Measure for Mea- 
sure, iv. 1, the boy's song ; Venus and Adonis, 511 and 616. 

180. Line 80: in all Cupids pageant there it presented no 
MONSTER.—" From this passage," says Steevens, " a Fear 
appears to have been a personage in other pageants; or 
perhaps in our ancient moralities." To this circumatance 
Aapatia alludea in The Maids Tragedy: 

And then a Fear: 

Do that ^icar bravely, wench. 

Perhaps in Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 196-218, in the 
great paaaage describing the first meeting of the Queen 
and Antony, Shakespeare had in his mind's eye the details 
of some such Pageant of Love as is here hinted at. 

181. Line 104: shall he a mock for his truth.— "SLslone 
explains this, "Even malice (for such is tiie meaning of 
the word envy) shall not be able to impeach his truth, or 
attack him in any other way, except by ridiculing him for 
his constancy." This may be right; I should have thought, 
however, that the meaning was rather, "the worst that 
malice can say against him will be but a mock, a tcifie 
which his constancy can afford to despise, i.e. his loyalty 
will be raised above and superior to the assaults of 
jealousy." 

182. Lino 119: they are burs, I can tell you.— Properly 
" hurs mean the unopened flowers of the Burdock {Arc- 
tium Lappa)" (Ellacombe, p. 32); a plant common on 
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waate placea by roadaidea. The bracta of the involucres 
which inclose the young flowers are fnmiahed with 
hooked tipa, which ding peraiatently to one'a clothes or 
to a dog's coat, or to any other object Several Britlih 
wild planta are called Burs; e.g. the Air-manjpoU, the 
Bur-parsley f the Bur-reed; but none deaerve the name 
better than the Burdock, It ia cognate, no doubt, with 
the French bourre, applied to the hair of animals or the 
tLvtty pollen shed by some planta Mflton apeaks of " mde 
frurt and thistles" (Comus, 853), and Shakespeare hsi 
the word several times. " Nay, friar, I am a kind of bur; 
I shall sUck" (Measure for Measure, iv. 8. 189). 

183. Line 140. C^hhing in dumbness.— Pope's correc- 
tion of the coming of (2. and Ff . The change seems entirely 
necessary. In the next line sotii qf ecunasl=the lerj 
essence of my design. Soui was used in jthis sense in act 
i. 2. 818. 

184. Line 156: KIND OF BILF resides toith you.— CoX^t 

MS. Corrector gave a kind self; at the beat an uueoei- 

aary change. The idea ia the same aa in Sonnet cmUl. 

13, 14: 

for I, being pent in thee. 

Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

186. Lines 168, 164: 
Or else you love not; FOR to he wise and lots 
Exceeds man's might; that du>ells with gods above. 
First, as to the origin of the expression to he wise and 
love; it is a literal reproduction of the maxim of Pub- 
lius Syrus: "amare et sapere vix deo conceditor." 
Curiously enough, the proverb is to be frequently foood 
in Elizabethan and Jacobean writera. Bacon, for in- 
stance, in his Essay on Love, haa: " for there wsi new 
proud man thought so absurdly well of himself m Uw 
lover doth of the person loved; and therefore it was vdl 
said that it is impossible to love and to be wise" (Woifci, 
ed. Spedding, voL vi. p. 308). The occurrence, by the 
way, of the saying in the Essays and in Troilos sod Cret- 
sida must be as meat and drink to the supporters of tbe 
"Bacon wrote Shakespeare " theory. Still Shskeipes" 
is not the only poet who used it Tyrwhitt quotee frow 
The Shepherd's Calendar, March: 

To be wise, and elce to lore. 
Is granted scarce to gods abore. 
For a partial application of the idea we may conapti* 
Middleton's Women Beware Women, i. 2 (early) But the 
real diflftculty, the rock over which the editorial barq'** 
of Hanmer and others have hopeleasly been shattered, tf 
the unlucky for In line 163. " Why for," said Mslowf. 
finding the unfortunate for • • inconsequential." >'o dooW 
Cressida's reasoning Is a trifle Irregular. Such arpuneot> 
would not pass muster In MUl's Logic; but the edlto" 
might have remembered that, in the first pUcc, the 
apeaker Is a woman; and, in the second place, beirw "^ 
love, she cannot, according to her own showing, " 
wise." Really it is perfecUy easy to trace the lln« " 
thought ' ' I angled," she says, ' ' for your thoughts. W 
got nothing out of you, either becauae you are not " 
love, or because you are too wise;" and then the w^ 
wise and love remind her of the proverb, and she whin*' 
cally rounds off her sentence with, " for you know, r 
can't both love and be wise." It is an admiraW« ^ 
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Mfttttvr, A triumph of feminine reasoning power, and ten 
imm u tme to life as the logical proprieties suggested 
if tbe commentators, amongst whom Hanmer barbar* 
wdgr printed, "a tign you love not" (163). 

IK line 109: Outliving beauty's outward.— The sub- 
itentiiral use of adJectiTes is very common in Elizabethan 
Bn^iih. Thus in Shakespeare we have jpa(e= paleness, 
f cQUi and Adonis, 580; Lucrece, 1512; /au-s fairness, 
ioBiMilxviii 3; wu<= vastness, Hamlet, L 2. 198; and many 
rthfflb See Abbott, A Shakespearian Orammar, pp. 20, 21. 

117. Line 173: Might he affrontbd . . . —For afr(mt 
■eoofront cL Hamlet, iii. 1. 31. So in the well-known 
ine from Paradise Lost, i. S81: 

And with their darkness durst a/front this light. 

Ml Line 184: as plantage to the momi.— This line is 
wt fllnstrated by a imssage which Fanner quotes from 
t«gfiudd Scott's Discoverie of Witchcraft: "The poore 
ndModmsn perceiveth that the increase of the moone 
Mketh plants fruteful: so as in the full moone they are in 
he belt strength; decaieing in the wane; and in the con- 
unction do utterlie wither and fade." Pope misunder- 
tood the allusion and altered to plaiuts. So Theoliald. 

M. Line 186: As iron to AD AX AJST.— Adamant here, as 
Aen, algnifles the magnet, or loadstone. So, to take an 
Mtaoce outside Shakespeare, in the Return from Par- 
lami, iL 1 we have: 

I am her needle: she is my Adamant. 

— Arber's Keprint, p. 34. 

Sonpsre Afidsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 195, note 115. 

ISOl Line 193 : When toaterdrops have loom the stones 
fTnjf.~We may remember the familiar line: 

Cotu cavit lapidem. non vi sed sxpe cadendo. 

loLocreUus, bk. iv. 1280, 1281: 

Nocwe rides etiam guttas in saxa cadentes 
Humorts longo in spatio pertundere saica. 

loilao Shi^espeare himself in Lucrece, 959. Orey, too, 
II hia notes refers to Spenser, sonnet xviii. 

19L Une 201: or stepdaxe to her «o».— Quite a classical 
(Wch The Latin poets delight to lavish abuse on the 
' injnrta mverca " (Virgil, Eclogues, iii. 83). On the Eng- 
i>b ttsge she is not such a familiar figure. In the next 
Joe (»Z) »«»«*= stab; cf. Two Qentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 
^ This speech is a finely-developed piece of character- 
''tviag. Cressida's florid asseverations of loyalty are a 
It pelade to her final faithlessness. 

Ill Une 217: press it to death. -See Much Ado, note 
^ A description of the punishment will be found in 
heiQocessive editions of Chamberlaynes' Anglije NoUtia. 

ACrr III. Scene 3. 

Itt Lines 3-5. 

Appear it to your mind 
That, through the sight I hear in things, to LOVB 
/ have abandon'd Troy. 

^kti passage of considerable difficulty. According to 
>e Cambridge editors things to love is the reading of 
le Quarto and the first three Folios. Johnson, however. 



says " the word is so printed that nothing but the sense 
can determine whether it be love or Jove." He himself 
printed Jove, which, combined witii the next line, cer- 
tainly gives a possible sense. Myself I think that we ought 
to retain what is almost conclusively the reading of the 
old copies, viz. to love; placing, then, the comma after 
things, and taking to love with what follows, we may 
interpret the passage with Steevens: " I have left Troy 
to the dominion of love, to the consequences of the 
amour of Paris and Helen." Obviously this is not a little 
fine-drawn and suggestive of special pleading; but, unless 
we adopt one of the sweeping emendations proposed, I do 
not see what else can be made of the lines. Grant White's 
explanation, "Through my peculiar knowledge as to 
where it is well to place affection or regard I have 
abandon'd Troy," seems to me— and I am glad to ob- 
serve that Dyce was of the same opinion— extraordina- 
rily weak. Rowe, and after him Theobald, followed F. 4 
in reading "in things to come." Collier's MS. Ck>rrector 
gave "things above;" and in the previous line quite need- 
lessly altered a2)pear to appeal. Dyce prints to Jove, 
and puts the comma at the end of the line. In Caxton's 
Destruction of Troy a dialogue takes place between Ores- 
sida and Calchas on the arrival of the former in the 
Greek camp. She reproaches her father with having 
been a traitor to his country, to which he replies: "Ha 
ha, my daughter, thinkest thou it is a fit thing to despise 
the answer of the gods, and especially in that which 
touches my health. I know certainly by their answers 
this war shall not endure long, this city shall be destroyed, 
and the nobles also, and the burgesses, and therefore it 
is better for us to be here safe, than to be slain with 
them" (book iii. pp. 56, 66). Similarly Lydgate repre- 
sents Calchas as warned by his " sight in things to come," 
(?) to desert the cause of the Trojans. The seer enters 
Apollo's temple and consults the god, and suddenly comes 
the answer: 

Be i%ht well ware thou ne toume ai^yne 
To Troy towne, for that were but in vajrne, 
For finally lerne this thjmtie of me. 
In shorte time it shall destroyed b«. 

194. Lines 2^24: 

this Antenor, 

I know, is such a WRBST tn their affairs. 

That their negotiations all mrut SLACK. 

Theobald conjectured rest, which Hanmer printed. Ma- 
lone, too, was inclined to adopt the same reading. "An- 
tenor," he says (Var. Ed. vol viii. p. 341), " is such a stay 
or support of their affairs. All the ancient English mus- 
kets had rests by which they were supported. The sub- 
sequent words, 'Wanting his manage,' appear to me to 
confirm the emendation." If we are to read rest we may 
remember that then, as now, it was applied to a part of 
the violin, from which in the present passage the meta- 
phor might possibly be drawn. Compare Betum from 
Parnassus, Arber's Reprint, p. 65: 

How can he play whose heartstrinfi^s broken are? 
How can he keep his rest that ne'er found rest? 

Really, however, there is not the slightest necessity for 
meddling with the text. Wrest makes excellent sense. 
We have already had the same idea in "o'er-urested," i. 3. 
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157. The wrent was an inBtniment for tightening or 
drawing up the strings of a harp; hence the appropriate- 
ness here of the word tlaek that immediately follows. 
For similar metaphor compare Macbeth, L 7. 60. In a 
very curious letter: " whearin, part of the entertainment 
untoo thequeenz Maiesty.atKillingwoorthCastl, in War- 
wiclc Sheer, in this Soomen Progress, 1576, is signified," 
written by Robert Laneham, and quoted in part in the 
introductory essay to Percy's Beliquet of Ancient English 
Poetry, we have a minute account of the equipment of 
an ancient minstrel, and amongst his accoutrements 
were: "About his neck a red ribband suitable to his 
>cirdle. His harp in good grace dependent before him. 
His wrest tyed to a green lace and hanging by." So again 
in A treatise between trouth and if\fonnationf printed 
among Skelton's Works, and referred to by Douce (Illus- 
UraUons, voL iL p. 61), we find: 

A harpe ffeveth sounde as it is sette. 

The harper may tttrtst it untunablye ; 

A harper with his wrest may tune the haupe wrong, 

Mystunyng of an instrument shal hurt a true songe. 

Equally to the point is his reference to King James's edict 
against combats: " this small instrument the tongue being 
kept in tune by the wrest of awe." In Minsheu's Dic- 
tionary, ed. 1627, p. 757, the verb to vrrest is explained: 
"to winde, to wring, to straine," and translated by the 
Latin torquere^ contorquere. Johnson seems to have mis- 
understood the word. " It is used," he says, speaking of 
the substantive, "in Spenser and Shakespeare for an 
acUve or moving power: I suppose from the force of a 
tilter acting with his lance in his reit; " and then he quotes 
the lines given above. 

196. Line 26: a prinee OF blood.— Perhaps we should 
read with F. 4 "prince o' the blood," a suggesUon inde- 
pendently made by Walker, A Critical Examination, vol- 
iiL p. 195. Compare, however, "Art thou of blood and 
honour?" (v. 4. 28). 

196. Line 30: In most accepted PAIN.— Pay (Hanmer 
Warburton, and Dyce), paytnent (Eeightley), and poise, 
are suggested alterations of the well-supported, and to 
my mind entirely satisfactory, pain of the text Calchas 
says: "Give me Cressida and I wUl cry quits for all the 
labours I have undergone in your behalf, labours indeed 
which I was glad to undertake." It is precisely the line 
of argument that he adopts in Cliaucer: 

Ilavyng unto my tresour, ne my rent. 
Right no regard in respect of your ese ; 
Thus al my good I lost, and to yow went, 
Wen)mg in this, my lordis. yow to plese ; 
But al my losse ne doth me no dissese — 
I vouchesaaf al so wisely have I Joy 
For yow to lese al that I had in Troy. 

— Chaucer's Works, Bolin's ed. vol. Ui. p. 183. 

197. Line 48: Why stich unplausive eyes are bent on 
Aim.— Q. and Ff. read "are bent? Why tum'd on him." 
There can l>e no doubt that the latter is a variant which 
has crept into the text. 

198. Line 81: Hath any honour, but honour /or. —So 
Q. F. 1 has "but honour'd," which naturally passed 
into ''but M honour'd" (Pope), and "&«f '« honour'd ' (Ca- 
pell). The reading of the Quarto is quite satisfactory. 
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199. Line 96: how dearly ever parted.— That is to ssj, 
gifted, endowed. So in Ben Jonaon's Every Man in bii 
Humour, Macilente is described in the diaracter of the 
Persons as "a man well parted, a sufficient scholar sad 
travelled." Compare also Cure for a Cuckold, act v. scl: 

for as you 
Are every way veli-parttd. 
—Webster's Works (ed. Dyce). toL ir. p si. 

200. Lines 106, 106: 

nor doth the eye Html/, 

That most pure spirit of sucbe, behold itself. 

For the idea expressed in this passage compare Jalioi 
Casar, i. 2. 62, 63. Spirit of setue we have already hsd, 
with a somewhat different meaning, i. L 68. These lines 
(105, 106) are omitted in all the Folios. 

201. Line 109: spee»lation,—l!{ot merely "vision," 
" power of sight;" but "intelligence," operating through 
the medium of the eye. 80 in Macbeth, iiL 4. 95: 

Thou hast no sfecuiation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ! 

202. Line 110: tnirror 'cf.—Q. and Ff. have marrM, 
which the Cambridge editors retain, though the Globe ed. 
prints mirror'd. The latter is the almost certain (at least 
I Uiink so) emendation of Collier's MS. Corrector. It hss 
been adopted by Singer and Dyce. Dr. Inglebj con- 
demned the conjecture as "Just one of those emenda- 
tions which beguile the Judgment, lull criticism, sod en- 
list our love of the surprising and ingenious. But it ii 
not sound." To which I think we may reply with Dyce, 
Why Y Malone gives married without any note. If ve 
retain this reading the word must bear much the mean- 
ing as in i. 3. 100, ue. closely united, allied. Mirror u a 
verb does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare. For tiie 
thought compare King John, ii. 496-603. 

203. Line 120: WHO, like an arch, Rl^-ERBKBATES.-Q- 
and F. 1 read reverberate; i.e., says Boswell (Malone, Var. 
Ed. voL viii. 348), "they who applaud reverberate. Thii 
elliptic mode of expression is in our author's manner.'^ 
But lower down we have receives a»id renders, and at 
least the verbs must be uniform^all singular or plural 
It is best therefore to read reverberates with F. 2, F. 3, and 
F. 4; so the Cambridge editors. Globe edn., Dyce, and most 
texts. Who will then = which, Le. "applause which." 
For a full discussion of Shakespeare's use of the relstiTe 
pronouns (u*Ao, xchich, and that)wte Abbott, Shakespearian 
Grammar, pp. 175-187. 

204. Lines 123-128: 1 was much rapt in this, &c-These 
lines have passed in the hands of the editors throof^ 
the strangest metamorphoses. The text here printed ii 
that given by the First Folio. It is retained by the Cam- 
bridge editors, and makes excellent verse. The reading 

of the Quarto is as follows : 

I wa^ uiuch rap*! in this. 

And apprehended here immediately. 

The unknoune Aiax, heavens what a man is there! 

A very horse, that has he Icnowes not what 

Nature what things there are. 

Most abject in regard, and decre in use. 

Now it may be worth while to pause for a moment and 
observe how Pope and Hanmer treated the passage. Tbeir 
respective texts throw some light on the spirit in which 
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y approached Shakespeare; not aasoredly that "spirit 
reverence " which Coleridge described as the first essen- 
I of an editor. Pope, then, followed the Folio down to 
ix; afterwards he read: 

Hearens what a man is there f A very horse, 
Ht JtnoTi's net fus trmn nature: what thinf^f are 
Most abject in regard, and dear in use. 

nmer, who in his preface declared that his guiding 
nciple had been never "to give a loose to fancy, or in- 
Ige a licentious spirit of criticism," printed the following 
jrangement of the lines: 

I was much rapt 
In this / rtad, and apprehended here 
Immediately the unknown Ajax: heavens! 
What a man 's there f A very horse, that has 
He knows not what: im natttre what thiiii^ there are 
Most abject in rq^ard, and dear in use. 

e third line is surely a rhythmical curiosity. U^Ucnxmn 
ms to mean, as Johnson explains it, "who has abilities 
ich are not brought into use." 

06. Line 141: And great Troy SHRIEKING.— So the 
srto. F. 1 has the far less graphic shrinkitig. 

D6l Line 145: Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back. 
Ihakespeare may have been thinking of Spenser's 
erie Queene, bk. vi. c. viii. stanza xxiv. : 

" Here in this l>ottle " said the sorry maid, 
" I put the tears of my contrition. 

Till to the brim I liave it full defray'd : 

And tn this toig' whtch I behm,i me don, 

I put repentance for things pait and gone. 

Yet is the bottle leak, and bag so torn 

That all which I put in falls out anon. 

Ami is behind me trodden down of scorn. 

Who mocketh all my pain, and lauf^hs the more I mourn." 

D7. Line 150: PEBsivEBAKCE, dear my lord.— Perse- 
titiM only occurs in one other passage in Shakespeare, 
ere it has the same accent as here, viz. in Macbeth, 
3.03: 

Bounty, fers^vtrance, mercy, lowliness. 

ikespeare never uses our modem verb persevere at all, 
I always persicer. In one passage in Lear (iii. 5. 23) 
> Qq. read persevere, but Ff. rightly print pers^ver. 

108. Line 162: to the ABJSirr kkar.— Hanmer's excellent 
Tection of the Folio reading, "abject, ne^re." This 
lile does not occur in the Quarto. Throughout this 
sech (which a recent critic, Mr. W. S. Lilly, has singled 
t as one of the very finest in all literature) the readings 
i in small points confused and, so to speak, fluctuating. 

109. Line 168: Grasps in the comer: \celeome ever smiles. 
I have ventured here to adopt (wiUi Dyce) Pope's cor- 
;tion. Q. and Ff. read "fAe welcome;" but omitting the 

gain a far more pointed antithesis. Hanmer's sugges- 
n, "grasps the titcomer," deserves to be mentioned. 

no. Lines 178. 179: 

And GIVE to dust, that is a little GILT, 

More laiid than GILT o'er-dusted. 
re: the old copies have go; the correction (due to Thirlby) 
s first adopted by Theobald. For gilt ( = " to gilt") in the 
»nd line Theobald and others, e.g. Staunton, would 
Mtitute gold; needlessly, however, because gilt may well 
w the sense of gold. CI Richard II. U. 1. 293-295: 



Redeem from broking pawn the bleuiish'd crown. 
Wipe off the dust that hides «Hr set ftrt's gilt. 
And make high majesty look like itself. 

The thought embodied is quite clear. " That which is 
solid and good, but a little antiquated, will always be 
put on one side in favour of that which is new and attrac- 
tive, though sham and unlasting." 

211. Line 189: Hade emulous missions 'motigst the gods 
themselves.— B^teTvixig obviously to the fact that the 
deities of Olympus took part in the struggle, some fight- 
ing for the Greeks, some for the Trojans. Shakespeare 
may have borrowed the idea from Chapman's translation. 

212. Line 197 : Knows almost every grain qf Plutus' 
gold.— The Folio has " every graine of Plutoes gold;" so 
again in Julius Caesar, iv. 3. 101: "deerer than Pluto's 
mine." It seems best to alter to Plutiui, although the 
confusion of the two deities is a very common occurrence 
in Elizabethan literature. Thus in Hero and Leander, 
second sestiad, we find: 

Whence his admiring eyes more pleasure took 

Than Dis, on heaps of gold fixing his look. — 325, 336. 

A still clearer instance comes in the Duchess of Malfi, iii. 2: 

Piuto. the god of riches. 
When he 's sent by Jupiter to any man. 
He goes limping. — Webster's Works, p. 79. 

Compare, too, the following from Hannibal and Scipio, 
reprinted among Bullen's Old Flays, New Series, voL L 
p. 187: 

Borrow of Piute ; he will not deny it 

Upon your bond. Stay : here *s a great mistaking ; 

His state and riches were of poet's making. 

In Timon of AUiens, i. 1. 287, the Folio gives Plutus, 
which inclines us to attribute the error in the present 
line and in Uie Julius Cnsar passage to the copyist rather 
than to Shakespeare himself. For the classical side of 
the question see Aristophanes, Plutus, 727. 

213. Line 199: Keeps PLACE vfith thought; i.e. "there 
is," says the sonorous Warburton, " in the providence of 
a state, as in the providence of the universe, a kind of 
ubiquity." He rightly condemns the obvious and pro- 
saic suggestion, " Keeps pace." In the next line a syllable 
is wanting, which has led to various proposals, amongst 
which Collier's " dumb crudities," i.e. before they become 
thoughts, seems to me best But to my ear dumb 
cradles in its emphatic position, forming the eadema of 
the verses, is equivalent to two feet. 

214. Lines 222, 223: 

Sweet, rouse yourself; and the weak wamton Cupid 

Shall from your neck unloose. 
Collier adopted the Swift of his MS. Corrector. Perhaps 
wanton should be treated as a substantive, and line 222 
pointed, the weak waiUon, Cupid. So Walker. 

216. Line 225: Be shook to aib.— Q. has air simply; F 
1 and F. 2 ayrie ayre. Collier read with his MS. Corrector 
very air. 

216 Line 228: My fame is sAr«irdIj/ gob'd.— Metaphor 

from bull-baiting. So hi Hamlet, v. 2. 260, 261: 

1 have a voice and precedent of peace. 
To keep my name uMgor'd. 

The editors compare Sonnet ex. 
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217. Line 281: Sealt a oommibbioh to a blame qf danger. 
— Schmidt (Shakespeare Lexicon) qnotei this amongit the 
paaaages, e.g. Hamlet, iv. 1. 42; Othello, iiL 4. 128, in 
which a blank signiflei "the white mark in the centre 
of a target" How he applies the metaphor here I cannot 
see. The word surely bears the same sense as in Kichard 
IL iL 1. 249, 250: 

And daily new exactions are devis'd. 

As tianMs, benevolences,— I wot not what 

Compare, too, in the same play, L 4. 48, and note 101; 
in the aarendon Press ed. of Kichard n. Mr. Aldis 
Wri^t giTes two interesting quotations from Holinshed 
that perfectly illustrate the use of the word: "many 
blanke charten were derised . . . when they were so 
sealed the king's officers wrote in the same what liked 
them." Holinshed p. 1102, col. 1; and again: "moreover 
they were compelled to put their hands and scales to 
certaine blanket ... in the whiche, when it pleased hym 
hee might write, what hee thought good " (p. 1108, coL IX 
So in the Bevenger's Tragedy we have: 

Yet words are but i^reat men's kUtnJbs. 
—Cyril Toumeur's Works, ed. Churton Collins, voL iL p. 34. 

Briefly, it is our idea of " a blank cheque," as explained in 
note 101, Richard II. ; and the metaphor exactly suits the 
present passage. Hunter repeats Schmidt's mistake. 

81& Lines 262, 2&S : {tJr^ an hotten that hath no arith' 
metic.— Compare the scornful reference in L 2. 128 to a 
tapster'* arUhmetic. 

219. Line 294: God B' wi' you.— Q. and Ff. gave "Ood 
buy you." Howe corrected. 

220. Line 306: to make CATUNOS on; i.e. catgut. In 
Bomeo and Juliet, iv. 5. 132, one of the musicians bears 
the expressive name "Simon Catling." 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

221. Line 8: Witnens the PROCESS of your epeeeh.—Pro- 
eete here has almost the legal official sense seen in the 
French procks verbal. 

222. Line 11: During aU question qf the gentle truce.— 
Apparently quettion is equivalent, in some rather vague 
undeflned way, to intercourse; but Johnson was inclined 
to read quiet. 

223. Line 20: In HUMANE gentleness.— Tope, absurdly 
enough, retained the old pointing of the lines, which 
made exquisite nonsense: 

And thou shalt hunt a lion that will fly 

With Ills face backward in humane t;entleness. 

Theobald naturally seized upon such an opening for 
Iaboure<l sarcasm at tlie exi>en8e of his arch foe. Walker, 
comparing Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 57-00, would 
read "in human gentleness" (A Critical Examination, iii. 
106) ; a needless change. 

224. Line 30: U in purpose meets you; i.e. "I bring you 
his orders;" "I am his messenger." 

225. Line AH: The bitter DI81>08ITI0N qf the time.— Dis- 
position =circmnBianceB of, i.e. the way affairs are dis- 
posed, arranged ; not a very common meaning. 
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226. Line66: But hsashSt each heavier far a wkort.— 
Q. has "eA« heavier;" F. *'tohich heavier;" the latter 
certainly looks like an intended correction <^ eaefc, a cor- 
rection, however, frustrated by a compoaitor's blimder. 
The reading in our text is Johnson's conjecture, adopted 
by Dyce. 

227. Line 76: you do as ohapkbh do. — Properly ehapmeu 
meant the man who sold; it was used, however, indiffer- 
ently of buyer and seller: compare the legal phrsse 
"dealer and chapman." The forms of the wofd vary: we 
have dkeajmian, dUqmMm, and eopeman. The etymologj 
is obvious: modem cheap, A. S. dap, and Qerman ksutf, 
kat^fen, are all from the root seen in Latin eas^. 
Greek mmrnXtim. The slang word chap is merely short fw 
chapman. Evidently these chapmen were not held in the 
highest repute. In the statute 14 Elizabeth, 1671, againet 
"common playera," and "for the punishment of vacs- 
bondes," " juglars, pedlars, tynkers, and petye chapmea" 
are to be treated as "roges, vacabondea and sturdy 
baggers," unless they can show a formal license to trade. 
See English Drama, Documents and Treatises, pp. 21-8, 
Boxbuxigh Library. 

288. Line 78: We 'U not commend what toe itUendtossU. 
—This is the reading of the Quarto and of the Folios; ttii 
doubtful whether any satisfactory meaning can be got o«t 
of the passage as it stands. Johnson, however, explaiw 
it thus: " though you practise the buyer's art, we will not 
practise the seller'a We intend to sell Helen dear, yet 
will not commend her;" i.e. if ever the Greeks win 
Helen— which we do not intend that they shall do— thev 
will pay very dearly for her; hence it would be superflu- 
ous for us to praise her in advance. This is certainly poor. 
but I can offer no better suggestion. If we are to admit 
any alteration into the text, we ought, I think, to sdoft 
Warburton's " What we intend iwt sell ; " ColUer'i U^- 
Corrector had the same proposal. It is very harsh, per- 
haps, as Walker says (A Critical Examination, vol iii h 
197), too harsh, though the rhyme would be some excwe, 
and it fails to give a prr>per antithesis to line 76; on the 
otlier hand, it is favoured somewhat by a curiously suni- 
lar couplet in Sonnet xxi. 13, 14: 

Let them say more that like of heanay well ; 
I will not praise that purpose not /# sfU. 

Other readings are "not to sell" (Hanmer); "thatiu-i 
intend to sell" (Walker) ; " not condemn what we inteoJ 
to sell" (very bad); and " but commend what we inUwI 
to sell ; " the last has been accepted by Dyce and the OloN' 
Edn. The Cambridge Shakespeare keeps to the readiiu 
of the copies. For a parallel idea compare Love'i Lsboar '* 
Lost, iL 1. 16 : 

Beauty is bought by Judgment of the eye. 
Not uttered by base sale of cha/m*n's tpnguts. 

[I wish that many passages in this play were ss esiy tii 
understand as this one which has appeared, to lo xsXKi 
of the commentators, to present insuperable dUBcultie^ 
It is necessary to give the whole speech of Paris in onle'' 
to understand it: 

Fair I>iomed, you do as chapmen do. 
Dispraise the thing that yon desire to buy: 
But we in silence hold this virtue well,— 
We H not conmiend what we intend to idL 
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It seems to me that the key to the memning of the whole 
jMSsage lies in line 77: 

But we IN siUntt hold this virtue well.— 

Paris here answets, with the courtesy and dignity of a 
gentleman, the Tiilgar abuse which Diomede, with such 
szecrably bad taste, heaps upon Helen in the presence of 
the man who might hare wronged her husband, but was 
ill the more bound to defend her. He has already 
rebuked Diomede aboTe in line 07: 

You are too bitter to your countrywoman; 

tmt Diomede, far from taking any notice of this rebuke, 
merely l>ecomes more abusive. The reply of Paris may 
be awkwardly worded, but the meaning is quite clear; 
and the dignified sarcasm of it could hardly fail to hare 
penetrated even Diomede's panoply of self-conceit. 
"Yon," Paris says, "practise the common trick of a 
petty dealer;" — chapnxan is evidently used here in a con- 
temptuous sense (see the last note)—" you nm down the 
article you want to buy, but we decline to compete with 
fou on yuur own ground; we despise such tricks, and tn 
n2rne« hold fast to this virtue, not U) ' puff' " (as we should 
say) "what we have to sell, but to let its value speak for 
itself." Of course he means that they will part with Helen 
only as the prize of victory, and not for money; but the 
great point is that he excuses himsc' J for not defending 
her from Diomede's vulgar abuse by pointing out that, 
in such a case, a noble nature thinks tiletiee the best 
answer. The fancied necessity of having a rhyming 
couplet at the end of the scene may, perhaps, account 
for the somewhat obscure wording of the passage in the 
last two lines. — F. A. M. ] 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

S29. Lines 4-6: 

^ep KILL those pretty eyee, 

A lid give ae eoft ATTACHMKNT to thy seiuet 

An infante' empty cf all thought, 

Kittf a very strong and effective word, was changed by 
Pope to eeal. Attachinent=aTreBtment, a sense that the 
verb very frequently bears ; e.g. IL Henry IV. iv. 2. 109: 

Of capit-il treason I attack you both. 

With line 6 compare Merry Wives, v. 6. 66: 

Sleep she as sound as careUss infancy 

230. Line 12: VENOMOUS wights; i,e., says Steevens, 
'*Vene/lei, those who practise nocturnal sorcery;" the 
explanation does not seem to me entirely satisfactory. 

231. Line 13: ^« TEDIOUSLT as hell— The Folios have a 
carious variant: hidemuly. 

232. Line S3: A poor CAPOCCUIC— The word was too 
many for the printeiv; it appears in Q. and Ff. as 
(kipochia. Theobald suggested capocchio = the thick head 
<>f a club, and then, by a natural transition, "a thick- 
headed man," i.e. a simpleton. A=Ah, very probably; 
and pyce prints the latter. 

233. Line 68: you 'II be so true to him, to be f alee, to him; 
i.e. " in pretending that he is not here, and thus (as you 
think) serving his interest, you are really doing him harm." 

231 Line 62: My matter ie to bash; ue. requiring such 



haste. For a somewhat similar, though not precisely 
parallel use, compare Borneo and Juliet, iL 2. 118: 
It is /to rash, too onadvts'd. too sudden. 

236. Line 78: We met by cAance.— Troilus means to 

enjoin secrecy upon iBneas. 

I 

S36. Line 74: the secrets qf nature.— %o the Folios; Q. 
has "secrets of neighbour Pandar." The editors have 
displayed considerable ingenuity in correcting what needs 
no correction. Secrets is here a trisyllable: scanned so 
the line runs with perfect smoothness. Walker (Shake- 
speare's versification, p. 10) quotes several verses where 
secret has a trisyllabic force; e.g. Edward I., v. 4. 28: 
Well do it bravely, and be stent ; 

and same play, v. 6. 6: 

Whether thou wilt be stertt in this. 

— Marlow's Works, BuUen's Ed. ii. pp. »i, ajo. 

lUtson was alone, I believe, among the last-century 
critics in retaining the Folio reading. The proposed 
emendations would cover a page. 

287. Line 108: I know no touch of conaanguinUy.—Vor 
(owcA= feeling, compare Macbeth, iv. 2. 9. 

238. Line 106: the very crown of faUehood.—CompKtfi 
C^ymbeline, L 6. 4 : 

• My supreme crou-u of t^rief. 

A natural metaphor to signify the culminating point in 
anything. So Tennyson's " sorrow's croicn of sorrow." 
In the next line (107) Hanmer greatly weakened the vigour 
of the verse by omitting (with F. 2 and F. 3) force. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

239. Line 1:1 tie aRXAT morning. - Rather an awkward 
(Gallicism, gratui-jour; repeated in Cymbeline, iv. 2. 61. 

ACrr IV. Scene 4. 

240. Line 4: And VIOLENTXTH in a sense at strong.—So 
Q.; the Folios give: 

And Mi; /esj€ in a sense as strong; 

which Pope changed to: 

And in its sense is no less strong. 

Q. , no doubt, is right Ben Jonson in The DevU is an Ass, 
ii. 2, has: 

Nor nature violeneetk in both these. 

—Works, ToL T. p. 66. 

Farmer also refers (rather vaguely) to a passage in Fuller's 
Worthies: "his former adversaries pio^nteit— against 
him; " it will be found in NutL-*U's ed. of the Worthies, 
vol. iii. p. 610. 

241. Line 16: at the goodly saying it.—l have not been 
able to trace this song; it is not given in Chappell, from 
which, perhaps, we may conclude that its origin is not 
known. 

242. Line 21: By FRIENDSHIP nor by tpeaking.— This 
is not very far short of being sheer nonsense; perhaps we 
should read with Collier's MS. (Corrector " by tUenee." 

243. Line 26: in to STRAIN'D a purity.— An obvious and 
effective metaphor. Ff. are far less graphic: **ttrange a 
purity." 
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SM. Line 86: jubtlbs roughly by,— It U worth while to 
notice that Shakespeare always uses the now obsolete 
form jtutle. So in Byron's Conspiracy (1608), !• 1, Chap- 
man has: 

And JustU with the ocean for a room. 

Milton translates the coneurrentia taxa of Juvenal 
(Satire xr. 19) by "juatling rocks " (Paradise Lost, ii. 1017). 
When, or why, jottU drove out its brother form I do not 
know. 

24K. Lines 62, 63: 

tome gay ths Otniut to 

Cries*' Come!" 

The editors naturally refer to Pope's lines in The Dying 
Christian to his Soul: 

Hark I they whisper ; angels say 
" Sister spirit, cortu atoay." 

Pope, we may remembar, repeats the thought in Eloisato 
Abelard: 

"Come, sister, come." it said, or seemed to say. 
" Thy place is here, sad sister comt away" 

S46. Line 66: rain, to lay this wind. — Bef erring to the 
current idea that rain falling stopped a wind. Compare 
Lucrece, 1790 : 

At last it rains, and busy winds givt o'tr. 
So Macbeth, i. 7. 26. 

247. Line 68: the MlRBT Orseks.— See note (84) on i. 
2. 118. 

24B. Lines 78-80.— A full discussion of the difficulties of 
this passage is not possible in the space at our disposaL 
It must be sufflcieut if I say tiiat line 79 is omitted in the 
Quarto; that line 80 reads as follows in the Folio: 

Flawing and rtutiitriji o'er with Arts and exercise: 

and that in my text I have followed the Cambridge editors. 
Line 80, as given by the Folio, is surely wrong: fiatoing 
(= flowing— a misprint) and swelling cannot very well be 
anything but varioe leetiones; it is a question, therefore, 
which epiUiet we should adopt, and flowing seems to be 
the most likely to be correct It was probably a marginal 
correction of swelling, the latter being added by the prin- 
ter through some misunderstanding. 

248. Line 98: Presuming on their changeful potency.— 
Why this line should be emended I know not, except 
indeed that there will always be some one ready to alter 
a verse of Shakespeare. Pretntming simply means "test- 
ing," "trying;" in other words, "seeing how far we can 
go;" and taken in this way Uie words admirably round off 
the preceding thought Collier adopted chaii\ful, the 
proposal of his MS. Corrector, and found it excellent, 
whereas to Dyce's thinking starker nonsense was never 
put on paper. Quot homines, etc. 

250. Line 106: catch mere simplicity. — Nut a very lucid 
phrase. Apparently Troilus means tliat while oUiers win 
high praise he has to be content with "a plain simple 
approbation :" so Johnson. 

251. Line 124: To shame the ZEAL qf my petition.— Q. 
and Ff. all read seal, which Delius retains, with what 
sense it is hard to see. The emendation, due to Warbur- 
ton, gives fair sense. According to Walker the converse 
error, zeal for seal, occurs in II. Henry IV. iv. 2. 27. 
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262. Line 184: I'll answer to my LUST.— Not an euj 
line. Lust is difficult, and the editors have been nrj 
ingenious in emending it away. Of the proposed correc- 
tions Walker's "to my Utt" is decidedly good, the seme 
being " answer to my name; when I am elsewhere I wiD 
be Diomede; here I am the Greek ambassador." Hj- 
self I would suggest— and I observe the idea hasoocurred 
to Mr. Lettsom— " thy lust," i.e. will answer you in sny 
way you please. The change is slight and the sense gives 
fairly adequate. Perhaps, however, we should keep to 
the copies and explain, "When I am hence I shall be 
ready to atunver for what I have done here = been plesaed 
to do." Ltut repeatedly = pleasure, its original mesnioi 
in O.E. 

253. Line 138: Come, to the jM>rt.— The parallel scene in 
Chaucer— Troylus and Chryseyde, bk. v.— should be com- 
pared with Shakespeare's work. I do not think Chaucer 
suffera in the comparison. Dryden in his "respectful 
perversion" of the play abridges and entirely tran^nsi 
the episode. 

264. Lines 146-160: Let us make ready . . . and nn^ 
chivalry.— Vire lines omitted in Q. Malone thinks Qaj 
were added by the actors for the sake of concluding witL 
a rhymed couplet But without them the scene would end 
very abruptly, for which reason we may fairly attribaie 
them to Shakespeare. The Folios give the speech "Let 
us make ready" to Diomede— an obvious mistake noted 
by Ritson and others; Diomede has made his exU witfi 
Troilus and Cressida. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

[In the old copies we have, at the beginning of thi* 
scene, the stage-direction. Lists set out. This is s\miri, 
and introduces unnecessarily the customs of medieral 
chivalry in the Grecian camp. — F. A. M.] 

265. Line 8 : till Uiy SPHERED BIAS cheek.— Vfe htve 
repeated allusions in the dramatists to bowU, a gsme at 
which churchwardens seem to have been peculiarly joofl- 
cient An exact parallel to the present line occurs in Web- 
ster's Vittoria Corombona, i.: 

That nobleman Corib t faith his cAerA hath a mcst txalUni has; 
it would fain>MWf/ wtth my mistress. — Works, p. '■ 

Steevens says, with what authority I know not, "the Ides 
is taken from the puffy cheeks of the winds as represented 
in old prints and maps. " The bias of a bowl is the weightof 
lead inserted in one side of it, causing the bowl to twiat 
in its course towards that side. If the bowl is held with 
the bias on the outer side, it will run with an outwtrd 
curve; if on tlie inside, it will "twist in.' Cf. note on Ui 
2. 52, and King John, ii. 1. 674-681. 

266. Lines 20-23.- These lines are given as prose in Q- 
and Ff.; flrst arranged in verse-form by Pope. 

257. Line 23: that WI5TER from your lips; i.e. Nestor. 
A natural metaphor. So in Randolph's Hey for Honeity: 
Can any man endure to q>end his jrouth 

In kissini: jyinUr^s/rcMtn lips t 

-Works, p. 44f 

268. Line 37: I'll make my match to live; te. "I ^ 
make such bargains as I may live by," says JohnioD, sol 
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is explanation is probably right; but the phrase is Tery 
umsy. 

S59. Line 65: There's LAHOUAOB in her ets.— Steevens 
notes a curiously parallel thought from St Chrysostom: 
noo locnta es lingua, sed Ic .uta er gressu; non locuta es 
3ce, sed ocuUe loeuta es darius quam voce." 

860. Line 66: A*ay, her foot epeakt; her ^Danton SPIIUTS 
loJr out.— For "spirit" pronounced as a monosyllable, cf. 
empest, L 2. 486; Julius Cesar, L 2. 29. A scansion very 
nnmon in Milton; e.g. A Vacation Exercise: 

Which deepest spirits and choicest wits desire. — aa. 



Line 60: Thai give AOOOSTTKO teelcome.—Q. and Ff. 
ave "a coasting welcome," which Steevens interprets 
a sidelong glance of invitation;" but what point there 
\ in saying that a welcome is sidelong before it comes, 
r how it can be sidelong, Steevens does not make clear. 
Cason's accosting seems to me certain : it has been adopted 
y Grant White, I)yce, and other editors; cf. Walker, A 
titical Examination, vol. iii. p. 199. For the exact force 
f the word see Sir Toby Belch's commentary. Twelfth 
right, L S. 60. The only passage that at all makes in 
ivonr of the reading of the copies is Venus and Adonis, 
70: 

And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 

icdller's MS. Corrector gave occasion. 



Line 60: And wide unclasp the TABLES of their 
kmighU.^So "our heart's toftte" (= tablet). All's WeU 
"hat Ends Well, i. 1. 106. Hamlet speaks of " the table 
t my memory " (i. 5. 08). 



Lines 78-76.— This speech is given to Agamemnon 
a Q. and Ff. Theobald restored it to Achilles, and 
iS^Uy; .£neas' reply sufficiently shows who the last 
peaker must have been. 

2M. Line 91: either to the uttermost— We have Just had 
he phrase to the edge cf all extremity (68X Cotgrave 
ranslates eombatre d otdtrance by "to fight at sharpe, to 
ght it out, or to the uttermost." Shakespeare uses to 
ke utterance in Macbeth, iii. 1. 71. 

S6S. Line 108: Nor digniftes an fiiPUBB thought with 
reoeA.— Q. has impare, Ft impaire. If retained, this 
rould mean "a thought unworthy of his character," ue. 
'not equal to him;" but for the use of the adjective no 
uthority is given; in the passage (quoted by Steevens) 
Q the Preface to Chapman's Shield of Achilles (ISOS) the 
rord, as I)yce has conclusively shown, is a substantive. 

think, therefore, that we should adopt the correction 
mjmre — it only differs from the Quarto by a single letter 
-suggested by Johnson, and accepted amongst modem 
tditors by Dyce and Orant White. See, however, the 
lote (xiii.) in Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. 268. 

16B. Line 112: tbanslatb him tome; i.e. " explain his 
iharacter." For ft'ans{ate= interpret, cf. Hamlet, iv. 1. 2. 

267. Line 120: my father's sister's son.— See iL 1. 14, with 
tote. 

28a Line 142: Not NSOPTOLIXUB so mirable.—Ot course 
Ichilles himself is meant Shakespeare had no Lem> 
iri^re to consult, and may have thought that Keoptolemus 



was the nomen gentilitium. Warburton's " Neoptolemns' 
sire irasc3>le" was amazing, even for Warburton. 

269. Line 143: Fame taith her loud'st OTES.— This was 
(and is) the regular proclamation of a crier, a summons in 
fact to people to be sUent and lend attention. So in The 
Sun's Darling we have (iL 1): "No more of this; awake the 
music! Oyez! music!" (Ford's Works, vol. 11. p. 889). Cf. 
also Dekker: "And, like a Dutch crier, make proclama- 
tion with thy drum; the effect of thy 0-yes being, That if 
any man, woman, or child ..." (Prose Works, ed. 
Grosart, voL ii. p. 204). Though, obviously enough, the 
French imperative (from an obsolete word oair, upon 
which see Littr^), it seems by some process of popular 
abbreviation to have been pronounced monosylIabically» 
the last syllable almost disappearing. Compare Merry 
Wives, V. 5. 45: 

Mistrtss Quickly. Crier Hobf^oblin, make the fairy O'ytt. 
Pistol. Elves, list your names ; silence, you airy toys. 

There is a still more curious form-variant in Qabriel Har- 
vey's Foure Letters: "As they will needs notoriously pro- 
claime themselves: as it were with a public oh-is " (Harvey's 
Prose Works, in Huth Library, voL i. p. 234). I have 
noUced a strange seventeenth-century use of the word 
which seems to show that from meaning the call of the 
crier, it came eventuaUy to signify the crier himself; the 
instance occurs in the prologue to Lee's Theodosius: 

Your Uwyer too, that like an Oyfs bawls. 
That drowns the market higher in the stalls. 

Perhaps, however, this was merely a fragment of contem- 
porary slang. We must not forget the 1^^ phrase oyer 
et terminer, on which see the Imperial Dictionary, s.v. 

270. Lines 166-170.— Six lines wanting in the Quarto. 

271. Line 172: most IMPERIOUS Agamemnon.— For im- 
perious = imperial, cf. Venus and Adonis, 996, 996: 

She clepes him king of graves and grave for kings, 
/m/trious supreme of all mortal things. 

272. Line 178: th' untraded oafA.— That is to say. the 
unfamiliar, unusual oath. Etymologically trade and tread 
are the same word. Hence the old meaning of trade was 
A path; ftom which it came to signify "a beaten track," 
and then, by a natural metaphor, "a business." Its ori- 
ginal sense is seen in Richard II. iii. 8. 166-167: 

Or 1 11 be buried in the king's highway. 

Some way of common tnuU, where subjects' feet 

May hourly tramp; 

where Theobald needlessly substituted tread. "Trade 
wind" is simply "the wind that keeps a beaten track," i.e, 
blows always in the same direction. Compare use of 
traded in act ii. 2. 64. For oath Q. has the not unnatnrsl 
variant earth; for " that I" it gives "thy." 

273. Line 202: good old chronicle.— So Hamlet speaks 
of the players as "the abstract and brief chronicles of 
the time " (iL 2. 648). 

274. Line 220: Yond towers, whose wanton tops do BUSS 
THX CLOUDS.— Compare Pericles, i. 4. 24: 

Whose towers bore heads so hi|(h they Jtiss'd tht eUuds. 

276. Line 224: the end crowns all.— We have the same 
proverb (finis coronat opus) in All 's Well That Ends Well, 
iv. 4. 86. 
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27& Line 230: 1 »haU/orettaU thee, Lord Ulyetes, THOU ! 

—Why thout The repetition, layi Steevena, was intended 

as an insult So in Tempest, i. 2. 818, 814: 

What, hoi slave! CaUbant 
Thou earth, tkonl speak. 

But why should Achilles wish to insult Ulysses? Tjrrwhitt 
saw the difficulty and proposed though, of which Bitson 
approved. Walker, condemning thou as " certainly wrong," 
suggested there, i.e, "in that matter" (A Critical Exami- 
nation, voL iii. p. 201). I have not ventured to introduce 
into the text either of these corrections. [One would 
expect Achilles to address any insult he had to spare to 
Hector, whom he treats much as a beer-sodden bargee 
would treat a flrst-rato amateur boxer with whom he was 
about to fight Certainly Shakespeare does not favour the 
Greeks in this play; and such an ill-mannered brute, as 
Achilles is here represented, would have been likely 
enough to insult Ulysses or any one else, as long as he 
could do so with impunity.— F. A. M.] 

277. Line 233: Aixd quoted joint by joint,— For quote =s 
to observe, compare Hamlet, ii. 1. 112: " I had not quoted 
him;" and Romeo and Juliet, i. 4. 31: 

What curious eye doth f$4«ft deformities? 

From the French o6U, i.e. the margin of a book where 
notes and observations could be written. 

278. Line 243: Shall I destroy himt WHBTHIB there, or 
there, or there)— An awkward verse, in which one is 
tempted (with Pope) to omit the last or there; but lice 254 
favours the text as it stands. For whether as a monosyl- 
lable (whir), cf. Tempest, v. 1. 111. See Abbott, Shake- 
spearian Orammar, p. 348. 

279. Line 250: in NICE conjecture.— The adjective here 
suggests the idea of "fastidious minuteness," " precision." 
Etymologically the word comes from Latin tiescitu, through 
the O.F. nice; hence its original meaning was /ootitA, ig- 
norant, in which sense Chaucer uses both substantive and 
adjective. Cotgrave gives nicely as an equivalent for 
mignonement, which exactly fits the present passage. 

280. Line 256: that STITHIED Mars his Aelm.— Theobald 
would read smithied; he made the same change in Ham- 
let, iii. 2. 89, where the substantive occurs. The stithy 
was the place where the anvil stood. Malone says that 
the word was still used in his time in Yorkshire. 

281. Line 287: We have had PELTINO wars.— So "pelting 
river," Midsummer Night's Dream, li. 1. 91: "Toot pelting 
villages," Lear, ii. 3. 18; often in North's Plutarch. 

282. Line 275: Beat loud the tabourines.—Tor these 
words Q. has to taste your bounties, i.e. "entreat him 
to taste," the stop at the end of line 274 being removed; 
the reading of the Folios is far preferable. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

283. Line 4: core o/^nri/.— Compare ii. 1. 7, with note. 

284. Line 6 : Thou crusty BATCH qf na<t<rc.— Minsheu 
(Dictionary, p. 64) defines batch "as much bread as an 
oven will hold at one baking." Why it should be used 
as a term of contempt one does not quite see. Theobald 
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changed to botch. It must be remembered, however, that 
Thersites had previously been called a ccb-toaf. The dra- 
matists often used the word, by a natural metqtbor, to 
signify "of the same description, kind." 

285. Line 18: AehU'^s' mu^ TARLST.— Q. and F. 1, F.t. 
and F. 3 have varlot; Theobald conjectured hut\aL 
Whether or no varlet ever bore the same sense as Aoiiot 
(which is extremely doubtful; cf. however, the panagv 
quoted by the conunentatora from Middleton and Dekker"* 
Honest Whore, L 10) there can be no possible reason for 
altering the text The expression is sufficiently explained 
by iL L 126. 

286. Line 28: tueh preposterous DISOOVXKIES.— Variou 
alternative readings have been proposed. Hanmer substi- 
tuted debaucheries; Collier's MS. Corrector diseolourm; 
Singer— and this I believe to be light— dieeoverers, ie. is 
the sense which the word bears in Isaiah IviL & Dis- 
coveries, if retained, must mean that Theraites regards 
Patroclus as something abnormal, as, in fact, a mak 
varlet. See last note. 

287. Line 35: skein qf aLKATi-silk.—Q. gives sieive; Ff. 
sleyd. We have the word in Macbeth. iL 2. 37: "Sleep 
that knits up the ravell'd sUave of care;" where the 
Clarendon Press note quotes from Florio: "Bauella, any 
kind of deave or raw silke." Skeat connects with dip, 
German schleifen, the general idea of the word being 
looseness, slackness; hence it would naturally senre as 
a term of contempt 

288. Line 38: peetefd with such WATERFUSa.— Compare 
Hamlet's " Dost know this water-Jlyf" (v. 2. 83X A water- 
fiy flitting idly about the surface of a stream is "the pn>- 
I>er emblem of a busy trifler." So Johnson. 

289. Line 41: FtncA-EQG I— So in Sfacbeth, iv. 2. 8S, M: 

What, you egg I 
YouDK fry of treachery. 

Cf. Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 78: "pigeon-«9i^ of diacit- 
tion." 

290. Line 45: her daughter, my fair love; i.e. Polixena 
This was one of the details borrowed from Caxton. 

291. Line 57: one that loves QUAILS; i.e. in an offensive 
sense; quail signifying, in contemporary argot a wanton 
woman. The origin of the expression may be seen in the 
French proverb, "Chaud comme une caille ..." So in 
Cotgrave, caiUe coiffH; cf. Littr^, sub voce CaSHe. 

292. Line 69: transformation qf Jupiter.— YisisbnsUait 
explanation of this passage is satisfactory. "He calls 
Menelaus the transformation of Jupiter, that is, as himself 
explains it the bull, on account of his horns, which b* 
had as a cuckold. This cuckold he calls the priinitix* 
statue of cuckolds; i.e. his story had made him so famoo^ 
that he stood as the great archetype of his character." 
The epithet oblique, if retained, must be a continuatioB 
of the idea just developed. Hanmer printed antiqss; 
Warburton obelisque. 

293. Line 67: a PlTCHEW, a toad, Ac.— Thersites' reptf- 
tory of abuse is extensive, and more than explains «h7 
earlier in the play he was addresaed as *' Mistress Vut- 
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L 1. 89). k fitchew was a polecat; as an appella- 
word was not complimentary; see Lear, iv. 6. 124. 
word was very variously spelt, fitch^ fitchele, 
fitehet, fitehow, fitehole^ fitchuk, and is from the 
chyiMe, and old French fissau, meaning a polecat, 
atter word Cotgrave explains as "a fitch or ful- 
he latter being the old spelling of foulmart; which, 
yrm foumart, is the only name by which the pole- 
nown in the northern coonties, where no form of 
d fitch or fitchew seems to have been preserved, 
tne foulmart was given to the polecat to distln- 
from the gweetmart or common marten, which is 
uncommon among the mountains of Cumberland 
»tmoreland. Grose gives (Provinciid Glossary) 
8 the form used in Warwickshire, and fitchoU as 
d in Exmoor; while in Devonshire the form is yi^:^ 
.•f. There is a proverb in Somersetshire, "As 
a fitehet." Of the two words the Promptorium 
rum gives apparently no form of fUch or fitchew; 
ives fulmare as a form of foumart. Baret gives 
ind fulmer. Palsgrave gives /u/?nartftf. There has 
me doubt as to whether fitchew really meant a 
or some other foiiu of weasel, perhaps a stoat. 
iveB fitcher, fitehow, "a polecat, or strong-scented 
Bell in his British Quadrupeds gives the pole- 
9T fitehet iceasel, and gives as other English names 
lehew. Polecat, Foumart, Fulmart. According to 
lification the common marten, or beech marten, 
•marten, is of a different genus to the polecat or 
weasel, which belongs to the genus Muatelidm, 
le tweetmart belongs, in common with the pine 
to the genus Martes. It is difficult to say why 
•eare uses the word fitchew in the sense which it 
!y bears in the passage from Lear referred to above; 
ever much the favourite prey of the polecat, the 
may deserve the character which Lear there 
to the fitchew, it cannot be said that this member 
easel tribe is particularly libidinous. The female 
I herself with one family in the year, varying 
ir to six. " Cross as a, fitehet" is a natural proverb 
for there are few fiercer animals than the pole- 
sidering its size, and I have known one success- 
fight a dog which had often tackled even the 
midable half- wild cats. — F. A. M.] 
iock=ai kite, a worthless species of hawk; so Cym- 

. 1. 139, 140: 

I chose an eagle. 

And did avoid Kputtock. 

yg without a roe was evidently a proverbial expret- 
> have it in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 39. 

ine 83: svfeet tink, sweet SEWER.— Q. and Ff. have 
e obvious correction was made by Rowe. 

ine 99: Brabbler the hound— This is the name 
illy applied to hounds (chiefly young hounds) that 
gne, or in sportsman's phrase "open," when they 
: properly struck upon the haunt of game; the idea 
ut clearly in a passage in Merry \yives of Wind- 
l 20&-209: "Will you follow, gentlemen? I be- 
ll^ follow; see but the issue of my jealousy: if I cry 
upon no trail, never trust me when I open again." 
;ymoIogy, Minsheu rightly connects with Dutch 



brabbelen= to stammer, and French habUler = xiae too 
many words (Cotgrave). Brabbling he defines as " a brawle, 
contention, strife." Compare King John, v. 2. 161, 162 : 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler; 

le. a noisy fellow. So "This petty brabble' (== broil, 
qnarrelX in Titus Andronicus, it 1. 62. For the same 
sense of the word cf. Greene (Works, p. 125), and Peele, 
Edward I. (Works, p. 390). Perhaps the generic idea 
underlying and connecting these seemingly di£Ferent 
meanings is, " to make foolish, blustering noise, without 
end or aim." 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

296. Line 11: \f he can take her CLITF.— A term bor- 
rowed from music. So in The Lovers Melancholy, L 1, in 
the beautiful passage describing the meeting of Mena- 
phon and Eroclea: 

The young man grew at last 

Into a pretty anger that a bird. 

Whom art had never tauj^ht cliffs, mooils, or notes . . . 

—Ford's Works, vol. i, p. 15. 

Steevens, too, refers to The Chances: 

Will none but my C Cttff^erv y»ur tumf 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, Dyce's ed., vii. p. aSx 

We may remember the music-lesson in the Taming of the 
Shrew, iii. 1. 72-80, and Bianca's reading of "the gamut of 
Hortensio." Cotgrave, n.v. clef, gives " a cliff in miuicke." 
In the present passage there is doubtless some offensive 
innuendo. 

297. Line 41: You How to great distraction. —So Ff., 
while Q. has dettruction. So again in scene 3, line 85. 

296. Lines 55, 56: How the devil LUXURY, with his . . . 
potato-fitujer.— An elaborate note on this passage by Col- 
lins is printed at tho end of vol. viii. of Malone, Var. Ed. 
It will be sufficient to say that luxury in Shakespeare 
alwa]rs, and in the other contemporary dramatists very 
frequently, bears, like the French luxure, the sense of 
"lust," "lasciviousness." See Much Ado, note 262; to 
which I may add that luxurious is never used in its 
modem sense by Shakespeare, but always, like luxuriosxu 
in canonical writings, in its worst sense of "lustful," 
"wanton." 

299. Line 66: Here, Diomed, keep this SLEEYB.— Shake- 
speare was thinking of Chaucer's account, in whose 
Troylus and Chryseyde (bk. v.) we have: 

And efter this, the storye telleth us 
That she him yat the faire bay steede, 
The whiche she ones wan of Troylus; 
And eke a brooch (and that was litel nede) 
That Troylus' was. she yat this Diomede; 
And ekthe bet from sorw hym to releve. 
She made hym were a pen!kel of hire sieve. 

— Chaucer's Works. Bohn's ed., iii. 97a. 

Pensel (penoncel) = a small streamer. Commenting on th» 
lines Just quoted Bell remarks that for a knight to wear 
on his armour some badge or token of his mistress' love, 
was a common if not invariable custom. It would be 
easy to quote parallels without end, from the Morte 
D' Arthur down to Scott's novela The editors all note 
the burlesque of this scene that occurs in the Histrio- 
Mastiz, 1610: 

O kniR^ht. with valour in thy face. 

Here take my skreene, wear it for grace ; 
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Within thy helmet put the same. 
Therewith to make thine enemies lame. 

900. Lines 81, 82: Xay, do not inateh it from me, &e.— 
In Q. and Ff. this and tlie next line are given to Bio- 
mede. They clearly are a continuation of Creasida's 
speech. The alteration was first adopted by Theobald. 

301. Line 106: But toith my heart the other eye doth 
«M.— Johnson and Hanmer preferred the more obvious: 
But t^y fuart with the other eye doth see. 

Practically the meaning will be the same; but I think the 
text of the copies gives a better antithetical effect. This, 
it will be noticed, is the last speech that Cressida makes; 
henceforth she passes out of the play, and, but for a scorn- 
ful reference, is forgotten. This did not suit Dryden's 
taste; a guilty heroine unpunished in the fifth act was an 
anomaly in Restoration tragedy, and accordingly the di- 
nouement in his version is contrived on more orthodox 
lines. Troilus overcomes Diomede, and is on the point 
of killing him, when Cressida enters and interposes. She 
pleads for Diomede's life, protests innocence, is re- 
proached and repelled by Troilus. and then to clear her- 
self of guilt produces the inevitable dagger: 

Hnough, my lord ; you 've said enough. 
The faithless, perjured, bated Cressida. 
Shall be no more the subject of your curses : 
Some few hours hence, and Krief had done your work ; 
But then your eyes had missed the satisfaction. 
Which thus I give you— thus— [SH* stats htrsHf. 

A slight dialogue follows; the heroine blesses her lover 
"with her latest breath," and dies; and afterwards "the 
dragnet of death," to employ a phrase of Mr. Svdiibume's, 
gathers in its meshes most of the remaining charactors. 
Dramatically, such a catastrophe is effective enough; a 
heroine dying, after the manner of Otway s Mouimia, with 
innocence and love on her lips, can never fail of pathos; 
but, after all. it is but a stage-artifice, and inappropriate 
here, because nothing could win our sympathies for Cres- 
sida. Scott rightly censures Dryden's perversion of 
Shakespeare's design (Dryden's Works, vol. vi. p. 228)l [On 
this point see the Stage History, Introduction, p. 251.] 

a02. Line 122 : That dcth invert th' attett qf eyee and 
Mtry.— So the Quarto. F. 1 gives that teet; F. 2 that rett. 

80S. Line 131: To (rftifrfroni CRITICS. —Probably, as Ma- 
lone says, critic is here almost synonymous with cynic; 
BO in the familiar line, Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 3. 170: 

And crttie Timon lamgh at idle toys. 

301 Lines 132, 133: 

to SQUARX the general §ex 

By Creesid'B nde. 

i. e. to measure by, adjust to. For a similar use of this verb, 
compare Comus. 320, 330: 

Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportioned strength. 

305. Line 141: rule in unity; i.e, one is not two. "This 
Cressida is false: my Cressida was true; they cannot be 
the same. " 

306. Line 144: Bl-FOLD authority.— The Folios have a 
pointless variant, by foul. In line 147 conduce is highly 
doubtful Kowe read commence. 
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307 Line 158: The fraetione qf her faith, own qf ker 
/ove.—Or(«B leavings, fragments. Cf. Lacrece, 9K: 
Let him have time a b«nmr's ^ris to crave. 

As to derivative of orte, Mr. Aldis Wright has the foUowiui 
note upon the line Just quoted: " Ort is pfobably the A 8. 
ord, which means first, the beginning, and then, thepoiat 
of anything; so that 'odds and ends' is only another foni 
of ' orts and ends,' the Icelandic oddr, a point, being tke 
same as the A. S. ord." Professor Skeat has a dliferest 
explanation. He says: "orte^ remnante, leavings (I.). 
M. E. ortee. From A. S. or, out (what is left); ctan, to eel 
Proved by 0. Dil orete, a piece left after eating . . . isne 
prefix or occurs in or-deal" (Etymol(^cal Dictionary, lt. 
cat). Wedgwood, we may note, says that the verb to ort 
is applied in Scotland to cattle that waste their food. 

In line 180 o'er -eaten must bear the general sense of 
tur/eited 

306. Line 172: Which ihipmen do the nvRMSCASOealL- 
We find the same form of the word in Lear, iiL 2. 2: 
You cataracts and Mitt^aiHfies, spout. 

309. Line 187 : wear a ecutle on thy Aea<f /— Steerou 
quotes an exact parallel to this passage from The Moit 
Ancient and Famous History of the Senowned Prince 
Arthur, ed. 1684, chap. dvilL: "Do thou thy best, sikl 
Sir Oawaine; therefore hie thee fkst that thou wert gone 
and list thou well we shall soone come after, and breskr 
the strongest caetle that thou haet upon thy head." Pr • 
bably, therefore, to wear a caetle on one'e head vss s 
proverbial expression, meaning "to be on one's gnsri' 
and not impossibly may point to the devices upon hel- 
mets. I can suggest no other explanation, and the editor 
do not lend us any aid. 

310. Line 103: the parrot wiU not do more for an almond. 

—A proverbial expression, the locug claeeicue upon whidi 

is Skelton's poem. "Speke, Parrot," where we hare is 

stanza i.: 

And sen me to greate ladyes of ettate ; 

Then Parrot must have an mimoH ot a date. 

So later in same poem: 

An Atmon now for Parrtt delycatly diest. 

—Skelton's Works, ed. Dyce. voL il pp. t. 4- 

Compare, too. Webster's Westward Ho, ▼. 4; Works, p Ul 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

311. line 1: When wae my lord eo much ungently fesi* 
per'cZ.— The introduction of Andromache is acuriooi de«i* 
ation from the classical story. It is early in the Iliad, is 
book vi. , that we have the beautiful scene In which bit 
"dear- won wife " bids Hector refrain from the fight: "oi|. 
Hector, tliou art to me father and lady mother, yea sad 
brother, even ns thou art my goodly husband. Come now, 
have pity and abide here upon the tower, lest thou make 
thy child an orphan and thy wife a widow." In tfci 
twenty-first book, where Hector goes out to the bstfli 
and is slain, only Priam and his "lady mother," befoit 
the city gates, pray him return. 

Shakespeare, therefore, is following the account glTd 
in Cftxton's Troy- Book, where we read: "King Priam* 
sent to Hector, that he keep him that day from gtiine ^ 
battle. Wherefore Hector was angry and reproached hit 
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fe, as he that knew well that this commandmeiit came 
her. Notwithstanding he armed him: and when 
4romache saw him armed she took her little children, 
i fell down at the feet of her husband, and humbly 
lyed him that he would unarm him, but he would not 
it Then she said if not for my sake yet have pity 
your little children, that I and they die not a bitter 
tth, or that we be not led into bondage into strange 
intries." Compared with the wonderful pathos of 
tmer's story, compared even with the simple unwrought 
rrative of the Tioy-Book, there is to my mind some- 
ng very tame and ineffective in all this scene. " An- 
>niache, I am offended with you." Contrast Homer's: 
Lnd,her husband had pity to see her, and caressed her 
th his hand, and spake and called upon her name— - 
lear one, I pray thee be not of over sorrowful heart; 
man against my fate shall hurl me to Hades; only des- 
ly, I ween, no man hath escaped, be he coward or be he 
liant, when once he hath been bom. But go thou to 
ine house, and see to thine own tasks . . . for war shall 
n provide, and I in chief of all men that dwell in Ilios. '" 
e quotations are from the translation of the Iliad by 
ng. Leaf, and Myers. 

02. Line 6: ominous to the day.— Ab in Hamlet, ii. 2. 
t, ofmn<nu=fataL Pope, following Bowe, read " omi- 
us to-day." Dreams have always been a source of su- 
rstition. Compare Shakespeare's use of them in Julius 



03. Lines 20-22: 

To hurt by being jtut: it is as latc/tU, 

For tm uMfuld give much, to use violent thi/ts, 

And rob in the behalf of charity. 

eae three lines are not in the Quarto. The compositor's 
i, says Malone, passed over them and gave the follow. 
; speech of Cassandra to Andromache. Of line 21 F. 
Jces nonsense: it reads: 

For we would count give much to as violent thefts. 

rwhitt saw that count had crept in from line 19; he 
;>nnged the word, and proposed use for as in the second 
If of the verse. His correction is adopted in the Cam- 
dge Shakespeare, and I agree with Dyce's remark that 
> other attempts to mend the passage are for the most 
rt "not worth considering." Indeed what exception 
1 be taken to Tyrwhitt's version I am at a loss to see. 

tl4 Line 26: keeps the weatherqf my fate.— The phrase 
ms io=take the toind qf, i.e. have superiority over; so 
BwelL We may compare the French itre au-dessus du 
U. In the next line Pope needlessly substituted brave 
dear. The repetition of the latter in 28 is conclusive 
linst any alteration. 

I1& Lines 40. 41: 

When many times the captive Grecians fall. 
Even in the pan and wind of your fair sword. 

) are reminded of the passage from the old play, in 

Sneas' tale to Dido," recited by the First Player in Ham- 

, U. 2. 494-496: 

PjriThus at Priam drives ; in rage strikes wide ; 
But with the roki/fmttd tuind of his fell sword 
The uanenred father falls. 

VOL. V. 



In each case Shakespeare was probably thinking of the 
extravagant lines in Marlowe's Dido, ii 1. 254, 266: 
Which he disdaining, whisk'd hU sword about. 
And with the wind thereof the King fell down. 

Dido, Queen of Carthage, was written by Marlowe and 
Nash, and both names appeared on the title-page; it is 
pretty certain, however, that Nash was responsible for 
the greater part of the play. CI Introduction to Bullen's 
Marlowe, pp. xlviiL xlix. 

316. Line 66: Their eyes oVrQALLKD. — Shakespeare 
uses the word elsewhere to express the effect of soreness 
in the eyes produced by weeping; cf. Hamlet, i. 2. 164, 166: 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her^a/Ud eyes. 

So, too, in Richard III. iv. 4. 63: 

That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls. 

317. line 78: shame respect; i.e. "I must go in any case; 
do not therefore force me into disobedience by forbidding 
me to go." 

318. Line 91: You are ax az'd.— Not merely astonished; 
the word often signifies complete bewilderment, con- 
fusion, as in Cymbeline, iv. 3. 28; Richard II. v. 2. 86. 

319. Line 112: But edifies another tcith her deeds.— Alter 
this verse the Folio gives these three lines: 

Pand. Why, but heare you? 
Troy. Hence brother Lickie; ignorate and shame 
Pursue thy life, and Uve aye with thy name. 

These, it will be seen, are almost identical with lines 82-34 
in the last scene of this act, where they are also found 
in F. 1, and to which place they evidently belong. We 
cannot insert them in both places; there is clearly some 
corruption of the text. See note 349. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

320. Line 1 : Now they are clapper-clawino one another. 
—Doctor Caius, it will be remembered, asks, " Clapper- 
de-claw! vat is dat?" (Merry Wives, IL 3. OBI). The 
meaning may be guessed from the not too frequent pas- 
sages where the word occurs. Thus, in the remarkable 
preface prefixed to the second issue of the Quarto of this 
drama, the publishera claim that it is "a new play, never 
stal'd with the stage, never clapper-claw'd with the pahnes 
of the vulger" (see Introduction, p. 24'« ). Ford, too, em- 

. ploys it graphically enough in the Lovers Melancholy, v. 1 : 
"this she-rogue is drunk, and dapper-dawed me, without 
any reverence to my person, or good garments" (Works, 
vol. L p. 106X The word is obviously onomatopceic. 

321. Line 9: LUXUBIOUS drab.— For luxurious see note 
296. 

322. Line 9: slkxvbless errand.— The epithet appears 
to have got a stereotyped meaning of "unprofitable." 
"unsuccessful." So in Nashe's Lenten Stuffe we have: 
"rather than hee woulde go home with a sleeveless 
answer" (Nashe's Prose Works, in Huth Library, vol. v. 
p. 287). The editors do not explain how the metaphor 
arose: perhaps it points to some custom of mediesval 
knight-errantry 

823. Line 10: 8 WEARING ra«ea2«.— Applied to Nestor 
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and Ulysses, swearing is not very appropriate. One is 
tempted to accept Theobald's sneering. 

324. Line 13: not proved toorth a blaokberkt.— Black- 
berries were evidently at a discount in Shakespeare's 
time. Cf. Falstaff's immortal "GHve yon a reason on 
compulsion I if reasons were as plenty as blaekberrieet I 
would give no man a reason upon compulsion" (I. Henry 
IV. iL 4. 264-266). 

325. Line 19: hare comes sleeve, and T'OTHER. — Collier's 
MS. Corrector gave: "here comes sleeve and sleeveless;" 
an improvement, I think. 

826. Line 29: Art thou qf blood and HONOUR?— Every 
now and then we light on touches the most curiously 
non-classical in sentiment. Here, for instance, the idea 
is taken from the old romances, in which it is a point of 
etiquette that only knights of equal birth and rank should 
engage in combat We might be reading the history of 
such heroes as 

Amadis de Gaul, 
The Knight o' the Sun, or Palmerin of England. 

Everyone will remember parallels in Don Quixote. 

827. Line 33: that thou wHi believe m«.— This is an ex- 
quisite touch; self-criticism from the "demagogic Cali- 
ban" (Coleridge's phrase) is the most effective of criti- 
cisms. 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

828. Line 2: Present the /air steed to my lady Cressid. 
—Chapter xxvL of Caxton's Troy-Book (ilL) describes how 
"Dyomedes smote down Troylus off his horse, and sent it 
to Briseyda his love that received it gladly." Also in 
Lydgate, the various chiefs, it will be noticed, are repre- 
sented throughout as fighting, like the medisBval knights, 
from horseback; in Homer, of course, they are always on 
foot, or riding in chariots. 

889. Line 9: waving his BEAM.— So in Samson Agonistes, 

1121, 1122: 

Add thy spear, 

A weaver's btant, and seven-times-folded shield ; 
where Milton probably had in his mind's eye the descrip- 
tion of Goliath's armour in 1 Sam. xvii. 6-7. 

880. Line 14: the dreadfvl SAaiTTART.— Of this Centaur, 
which in the Destruction of Troy (bk. liL chap, xiv.) is 
killed by Diomede, Homer, we are glad to think, has 
nothing to say. Curiously enough, Shakespeare intro- 
duces a Sagittary in Othello (i. 1. 160); there, however, 
it is a less formidable monster, being, perhaps, part of 
the Arsenal of Venice. 

331. Line 17: Go, hear Patroclus' body to AchUles.— In 
Iliad, xvi., Patroclus dons Achilles' armour and drives 
the Trojans back from the ships, but at last meets Hector 
and is slain. Antilochus brings the news to Achilles 
(Iliad, xvii. 17-22). 

832. Lines 22. 23: 

And there they fly or die, like SCALED SCULLS 
Before the belching whale.. 

Etymologically »e\dl and shoal are identical; Spenser uses 
the form shole. in The iShepherd's Calendar, May, 19, 20: 

Sicker this morrow, no longer ago. 
I saw a skoi€ of sliepherds outgo. 
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The M.E. scoUt from meaning "school," came to signify 
"a troop, crowd" (SkeatX I flod the expression "scuUe 
of fishes" translated in Minsheu (1617) by "examen ur 
agmen piscium." According to Bitson the word wss 
used especially on the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
" a Uhool of fish" is still a phrase current among sailors. 
SeuU, however, in this sense, is not unknown to Ens^ish 
classical writers. Compare Milton, Paradise Lost, viL 
809, and Todd's note thereon (Works, voL iiL p. 43): 

Each bay 
With fty Innumerable swarms, and shoals 
Of fish, that with their fins and shininfi^ scales 
Glide under the p«en ware, in smtls that oft 
Bank the mid sea. 

Steevens, too, quotes Drayton's Polyolbion, the 26th song: 
My silrer-scaled seuUt about my streams do sweep. 

Hanmer, of course, read shoals in the present passage. 
By seaUd (for which Q. has sealing) Halone understands 
dispersed. It is doubtful, however, whether the wmd 
can have any such sense. The dictionariea indeed recog- 
nize a verb to scale, which, they says to spread, and 
then, to scatter; but I know no case of it occurring in 
classical English, and in Malone's passage from Corlo- 
lanus, i. 1. 95, Theobald's stale— <me of hia many admir- 
able correction*— has been adopted by the Cambridge 
editors and the Globe ed. I think, therefore, that the 
epithet bears its ordinary, and, as appUed to fish, per- 
fectly appropriate, meaning; cf. Antony and deopatn, 
IL 6. 95: " A cistern for sealed snakes 1" 

The simile, of course, is a natural one. So in Uisd, 
xxL 22-25, we have: "As before a dolphin of huge mav 
fly other fish and fill the nooks of some fair-havened baf . 
in terror, for he devoureth amain whichsoever of them 
be may catch; so along the channels of that dread stmm 
the Trojans crouched beneath the precipitous sides.' 
Perhaps Shakespeare's lines are a reminiscence of Chap- 
man's translation. 

838. Line 24: the strawt Greeks.—Yot strawy (so (^) 
Ff. have straying; the metaphor, however, mnnini 
through the two lines is decisive on the point. The epi- 
thet is thoroughly Homeric 

834. Line 44: So, so, we draw TOOlTHnL— Steevev 
thinks that the idea is of horses drawing, or as we might 
say in current phrase, pulling together; the words would 
then refer to Ajax, in allusion to the fact that lately 1m 
had not co-operated well with the Oreeka. It seems to 
me not impossible that the metaphor suggested is thst 
of a pack of hounds drawing a covert; Ajax, Diomede, 
and Nestor all trying to track down Troilua. 

386. Line 45: thou boy-qdkllbr, «^io thy/aee; is. be- 
cause Hector had killed Patroclus. 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

336. Line 10: / will not look upon; te. be a looker on. 
Compare Richard IL iv. 1. 287: 

Nay, all of you that stand and U»k m/wk ; 

where the Folios changed the reading of Qq. to "look 
upon we." 

337. Line 29: I'll FRUSH iL—Frusk is tiie French /h^i- 
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bruise, dash to pieces; a very strong word, only 
Shakespeare. 

ACT V. Scene 7. 

!.ine 6: In/elUst manHer execute your Aiua.— Aims 
U's indispensable correction of the copies, which 
1 arint. Singer, retaining amiM, explains execute 
1 employ, but even so the line is little better than 
of pointless tautology. 

Line 19: One bear tpiU not bite another.— So 
I: Stevls inter se convenit ursis (Satire xv. 164). 

ACT V. Scene 8. 

line 7: tail and darkening of the tun.—VaU= "set- 
inly here as a substantive in Shakespeare. The 
Id French araler, i.e. aval = ad vailem) occurs very 

tiy. 

line 9: lam vvjiKStn; forego thit vantage, Greek. 
iccount of Hector's death is in strict accord with 
tpted traditions of the medisDval romance writers. 
>r instance, is the story in Caxtou's Destruction 
:— "Among all these things. Hector had taken a 
iron of Greece that was richly armed, and to lead 
of the host at his ease he cast his shield behind 
1 left his breast uncovered, and as he was depart- 
(ding not Achilles he came privily unto him and 
ds spear in his body, and Hector fell dead to the 
When King Menon saw Hector dead, he assailed 
by great force, and beat him to the ground and 
a grievously, but his men carried him into his tent 
I shield. Then for the death of Hector were all 
fans discomfited and re-entered into their city, 
the body of Hector with great sorrow and lamen- 

ine 18: And, STlCKLKR-like, the artniet teparatet. 
iter was a non-combatant, or, as we should say, 
vho stood by to see fair-play in fencing matches: 
lis duties was to stop the duel when he thought 
isheu gives the word in his Dictionary: "a etiek- 
eene two, so called as putting a Mtieke or staiTe 
e two flghtiug or fencing together." This naive 
philology was endorsed by Haumer and others 
Itson in his Remarks (1783) hinted that "the 
f the English language does not allow the deriva- 
tiekler from stick." According to Skeat, the word 
nption of the Middle English stightlen, stightilen 
K)se, order, arrange; it is cognate with the Oer- 
^n, stift. For use of word compare Cynthia's 
Iv. 2: "So he may have fair play shown him and 
"ty to choose his stickler" (Oifford's Ben Jonion, 
. 336, where see note). 

ines 19. 20: 

ialf-supp'd sword, that frankly would have fed, 

s'd with this dainty bait, thus goes to bed. 

iced these lines in the margin, and most of the 

x>ndemn the turgid diction of Achilles' speech. 

» much in the Cambyses' vein to pass unchal- 

Ine 22: Along the field I WILL tusTrojam TRAIL. 



—A strictly classical touch. The episode is given at 
length in Iliad xxii., which the ringing rhetoric of Pope 
reproduced as follows: 

Theu his fell soul a thought of vengeance bred ; 

(Unwortliy of himself, and of the dead ;) 

The nervous ancles bored, his feet he bound 

With thongs inserted through the double wound ; 

These fix'd up high behind the rolling wain. 

His graceful head was trail'd along the plain; 

Proud on his car the insulting victor stood. 

And bore aloft his arms, distilling blood. 

He smites the steeds ; the rapid chariot flies ; 

The sudden clouds of circling dust arise. 

Now lost is all that formidable air ; 

The face divine, and long-descending hair. 

Purple the ground, and streak the sable sand ; 

Deform'd. dishonour'd, in his nadve land. 

Given to the rage of an insulting throng. 

And. in his parents' sight, now dragg'd along I 

It was one of the scenes sculptured (or frescoed) in the 
temple of Juno, described in the first .£neid, 483, 484: 

Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros. 
Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 

Also in Lydgate, chap. xxxi. Caxton, as we have seen, 
represents the Trojans as bearing Hector's body back 
into the city, rather a remarkable deviation from classical 
tradition. 

ACT V. Scene 9. 

845. Line 4: The bruit u, Hector's slain, and by 
AehiUes; ie. the rumour, report The verb generally im- 
plies "announcing with noise." So Macbeth, v. 7. 21. 22: 

Sjr this^eat clatUr, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. 

Taken from the French; probably of Celtic origin. 

ACT V. Scene 10. 

346. Lines 6, 7: 
Frown on, you heavens, ^eet your rage with ftpeed! 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at Troy! 

A vexed passage. Q. and Ff. read: 

Sit gods upon your thrones, and smile at Troy. 
I say at once .... 

This reading, with only a slight change in the punctua- 
tion, I have retained. I cannot see with Mr. W. N. Lett- 
som that smile "no doubt, is nonsense;" on the contr^uy, 
the line appears to me to make excellent sense. The 
difficulty, I think, comes in the next verse, which cer- 
tainly is veiy abrupt. But I doubt whether mere abrupt- 
ness should justify us in altering the undisputed text of 
both Quarto and Folios. If, however, any change is to 
be adopted— and apparently the Cambridge editors re- 
cognize no such necessity— it is tempting to combine the 
proposals of Hanmer and Lettsom. and print : 

smite all Troy; 
Ay. slay at once — 

847. line 18: There is a word wHl Priam turn to stone. 
—Alluding, no doubt, to the story of the Gorgon's head. 
Cf. Macbeth, U. & 77. 

848. line 19: Make weUs and .A^to^M.— Compare the 
Widow's Tears, iv. 2: 

My sister may turn Nicie for love. 

—Chapman's Works, p. 326. 

Hanmer naturally changed to "wells and riven." 
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849. Lines 80, 81.— Walker (A Critical Examination, ilL 
p. 203) contends that these are the concluding lines of 
the piece: " the mind of the reader is fally satisfied* and 
any thing additional sounds like an impertinence and 
obtrusion." Verses 82-84 he would place at the end of 
scene 8, where see note; and the rest of Pandarus' epi- 
logue he regards as an interpolation. I think there is 
much to be said for this view; at any rate, one would 
gladly believe that the ribald rubbish with which the 
play ends was not written by Shakespeare. Troilus here 
survives. In Caxton's Destruction of Troy he is killed by 
Achilles, and the event is narrated with considerable cir- 
cumstantiality. Curiously enough, this detail is unknown 
to Homer. He merely mentions (in Iliad xxiv. 257) that 
Troilus (ivwfx^tM^) had been slain in batUe before the 
time of the Iliad. Probably Yergil was the authority for 
the later accounts. Compare the beautiful lines in £neid, 
L 474-478. beginning: 

Parte alia fugiens amissis Troilus armis, 
Infelix puer atque impar conj^ressus AchilU — 

850. Line 47: painted cloths.— This refers to the custom 
of hanging up texts, mottoes, verses, and what not, ui>on 
the walls of rooms. They were painted on canvas or 
cloth. So in As You Like It, iii. 2. 287-291, when Jaques 
says to Orlando, " Yon are full of pretty answers. Have 
you not been acquainted with goldsmiths' wives, and 
conu'd them out of rings?" the latter replies, "Not so; 
but I answer you right painted cloth, from whence you 
have studied your questiona" This, I imagine, is the 
allusion in the following passage from Eastward Ho (by 
Ben Jonson, Chapman, Marston and Shirley), iv. 1: "I 
hope to see thee one o' the monuments of our city, and 
reckoned among her worthies to he remembered the same 
day with the Lady Ramsey and grave Oresham when the 
famous fable of Whittington and his puss shall be for- 
gotten, and thou and thy acts become the posies /or hospi- 
tals" (Chapman's Works, p. 474). Malone has an inter- 
esting quotation from a tract published in 1601: 

Read what is written on the /a inUd cMM, 
Do DO man wrong; be good unto the poor. 



Beware the mouse, the maggot and the moth. 
And ever have an eye into the door. 

Dyce in his Middleton, vol ill p. 97, has an interesting 
note on Dekker's Honest Whore, v. 1. Bather more ela- 
borate than these canvas inscriptions, though pointing 
the same elementary morals, must have been the tapestry 
scenes from the Bible with which rooms were adorned. 
Amongst these a favourite and appropriate subject wst 
the story of the Prodigal, and that of Lazarus. (Tom- 
pare I. Henry lY. iv. 2. 27-29. and note 206 of that plsy. 
See also Merry Wives, iv. 5. 9, where the host has got 
ready for Falstaff a chamber "painted about with the 
story qf the Prodigal, fresh and new." 

Sometimes the designs were classical; of these the story 
of Actseon seems to have been popular. ComjMre: 

he stands 
Just like Actaon in the fainted ctoth. 

—The Fancies, ii. i (Ford's Works. voL iL 161). 

861. Line 55: Some galled goose qf Winchester would 
Aim.— Probably this was a proverbial phrase. So in Ban- 
dolph's comedy. Hey for Honesty; Down with Knavery, 
iii. 8, we have " The woman, perceiving me, put forth her 
hand; then I fell a-hissing like a Winchester goose, or St 
George's dragon" (Bandolph's Works, p. 442). Unfo^ 
tunately, however, many of Pandarus' remarics contsia 
some offensive double entente, and the present line is 
an instance in point. It wUl be sufAcient to say that one 
disreputable quarter of London was long under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Winchester, a fact to which there 
are many indirect and indelicate allusions in the drs- 
roatists. This explains a passage in Chapman's Monsieur 
D'Olive, iv. 1; "Paris, or Padua, or the famous school of 
England called Winchester, /anwus I mean /or the gooes, 
where scholars wear petticoats so long; all these, I isy, 
are but belfries to the body or school of the Court' 
(Works, p. 131). Compare, too, the editors on I. HeniyVL 
i. 8. 53. Also Dyce's note on Webster's Cure for a Cuck- 
old, iv. 1 (Works, p. 807). and Halliwell's Sarts. sub 
voce Winchester. Curiously enough, a goose was alio 10 
emblem of " meere modestie " (See ^rand. Popular Anti- 
quities, L 370). 
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The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in P. L 



ActSc. 

Abashed L 8 

Abruption iii. 2 

Accepted ^ iii. 8 

Affectionately . iii. 1 

Almond v. 2 

A-mending i. 3 

Amidst i. 3 

Antiquary (adj.) ii. 3 

Appcrtainments ii. 3 



1 — acceptable. 



Line « Act Sc. Line 

18 Aspiration iv. 5 16 

70 Assinegos ii. 1 49 

30'^88ubjugate... ii. 8 202 

74 Attachment... iv. 2 5 

194 Attests a 2 132 

159 Attest (sub.)... v. 2 122 

91 Attributive.... iL 2 58 

202 

®7 2 Sec note 97. 

* —to call to witnem; nsed 

three timei — to certifj-.to testify. 
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Act 8c Line 
Avow* i 3 271 

Barbarian (adj.) ii. 1 52 

Batch V. 1 5 

Bauble« i. 3 35 

Bgam* V. 5 9 

4UBed intranRitiTely— toanert, 
iuHeniy Vin. iv. 2.14S. 

* U«ed acljectively. 

« — a lipear. Uiied elsewhere in 
Tarioui other kums. 



Act8e.UiN 



Bed-mate 

Bed- work 

Beef-witted.... 
Bellied (verb).. 

Benumbed 

Beseech (sub.). 

Besotted 

Bias (adv. >.... 
Bias» 



iv. 

L 

iL 

iL 

a 

i. 

ti. 
L 

iv. 



5 

806 

14 

74 

179 

Sl« 

14S 

15 

8 
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OrolfUDD lit. B 

Oppugnmcy ., L S 

Ofgulaiu ProL 

OrUfli V. i 

Ontflj IL t 

OtUiwsU it. G 

OrarbDllE L 8 

Omiiold IL 3 

Futsdl 111. 3 

P«lHtert>....| "■ ' 

'Put-prnportloa IL 2 

FeniMife L 3 

Penplcooui ... 13 

Fsttlih U. 3 

FlaDtige 1U. 2 

^^euaotly Iv. 6 

Portolilei 11. 3 

*Prscloiu-dur. v. B 

PreienUoiii'.. I. B 

Pricim L 3 

Prlmogenlty'.. i. S 

FroCaundlj... It. 2 

Fropend il. i 

^^TDpognAtlon.. 11. S 

Frotnctlia.... L S 

Pabllotlon.... L S 

PiiD(TcrbX.... IL t 

QiuUi' (nib.).. V. 1 

BaDMcludf . .. IL £ 



-lifted. ealDwsl. 



■S'S 



"<"-> -ii:; ; , 



I M'TotUCinb.).... 
iL IT |TruKeiHla.... 
I IS TniupoKance. I 
i £66 rorbalancc .. . . 



Scll-bre*Ui.. 

Sell(lntr.)... 

Sg- JsrpentlDa . . 



I Hbalt-mnned. . . 
Ji(Terb}.. 

I au-sit«d. — 



1 sorti' 

specialty". 

) Spherad'f.. 
I Spborod'i . 



I fitnlc 1 

, Btlmwr 

' ■SCrtmg-rfbbt^ 

■8tubbi>ni-chiut« L 1 1 

St^lu IlL 2 

~ uemsali.. It. S I 

I Subi«queiit.... L S I 

~SubU»-potonC liL t 

I 8ai)erad»U)'..-{|J]| J ' 

' auperlor" .... L S ] 

: Biitety''()at>.) u. t 

}w«lh" r. 6 

' fiwln((iub.)... L 3 i 

I TulCumllj..,. Iv. 1 



-Thilca-npured 111 : 
idar-duter IL : 



J^ j;i.bodi*L , 



"t^"lc.Hyc..]' 



1 Tlp»<iiib.).,, 

1 TlilclL 

L TlUiadd].)... 









uaJn-he 



lU Wall-famnL. 
M , Well-ordeni 

WbonmiHlarlf (xll.l ' 
I Whoriih ... 

Wnof , 

Wr«t(.uh.: 
' Wrtnklal (t 
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MACBETH. 



NOTES AND INTBODUCTION BY 

ARTHUR SYMON& 



DRAMATIS PERSONNEL 



Duncan, King of ScotlancL 

Malcolm, 1 , . 

-. >hi8 sons. 

D0NALBAIN,j 

^ ' [generals of the King's army. 



noblemen of Scotland. 



Macduff, ' 

Lennox, 

Ross, 

Menteith, 

Angus, 

Caithness,, 

Fleance, son to Banquo. 

SiwARD, Earl of Northumberland, general of the Englbh forces. 

Young SiwARD, his son« 

Setton, an officer attending on Macbeth. 

Boy, son to Macduff. 

An English Doctor. 

A Scotch Doctor. 

A Sergeant 

A Porter. 

An Old Man. 

Lady Macbeth. 
Lady Macduff. 
Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants, and Messengers. 

Hecate. 
Three Witches. 
Apparitions. 



Scene— Scotland ; England. 



Historic Period: a.d. 1041-1057. 



TIME OF ACTION. 
The time of the play (according to Daniel) represents nine days, with intervals 



Day 1 : Act I. Scenes 1-3. 
Day 2 : Act I. Scenes 4-7. 
Day 3 : Act II. Scenes 1-4. — Interval of a week or 

two. 
Day 4 : Act III. Scenes 1-5. (Act III. Scene 6 '*an 

impossible time") 
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Day 6: Act IV. Scene 1. 

Day 6 : Act IV. Scene 2.— Interval of a week ort««- 

Day 7 : Act IV. Scene 3; Act V. Scene l.-Int«n»I 

of a few weeks. 
Day 8 : Act V. Scenes 2, 8. 
Day 9 : Act V. Scenes 4-8. 



MACBETH. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

th was first printed in the Folio of 
d the printing seems to have been 
bh singular carelessness, or from a 
y imi)erfect MS., probably a hastily- 
iiscri{>t. All that we know with cer- 
tlie date when the play was written, 
it was some time before 1610. In 
New Particulars regarding the Works 
^speare, 1830, there is an account of 
acovered in the Ashmoleau Museum, 
ig the "Booke of Plaies and Notes 
of Dr. Simon Forman, the notorious 
T, who died in 1611. The entry for 
, 1610, is given by C\)llier as follows: 
"^acbeth, at the Globe, 1610, the 20th 
Saturday, there was to be observed, 
r Macbeth and Banquo, two noble- 
cot land, riding through a wood, tliere 
fore them three women Fairies, or 
, and saluted Macbeth, saying three 
to him. Hail, King of Oxlor, for thou 
1 King, but shalt beget no Kings, &c. 
id Banquo, What all to Macbeth and 
bo me? Yea, said the Nymphs ; thou 
jet Kings, yet be no King. And so 
arted, and came to the Court of Scot- 
Duncan King of Scots, and it was 
lys of Edward the Confessor. And 
bad them both kindly welcome, and 
icbeth forthwith Prince of Northum- 
and sent him to his own Castle, and 
i Macljeth to provide for him, for he 
ip with him the next day at night, 

K). 

Macbeth contrived to kill Duncan, 
ugh the persuasion of his wife did 
ht murder the King, in liis own 
>eing his guest. And there were 
)digies seen that night and the day 



before. And when Macbeth liad murdered 
the King, the blood on his hands could not be 
washed otf by any means, nor from his wife's 
hands, which handled the bloody daggers in 
hiding them, by which means they became 
both much amazed and affronted. 

"The murder being known, Duncan's two 
sons fied, tlie one to England, the [other to] 
Wales, to save themselves: they being fled, 
were supposed guilty of tiie murder of their 
father, which was nothing so. 

"Tlien was Macbeth crowned King, and 
then he for f eai* of Banquo, his old companion, 
that he should beget kings but be no king 
himself, he contrived the death of Banquo, 
and caused Idm to be murdered on the way 
that he rode. The night, being at supper 
with his noblemen whom he had bid U> a 
feast, (to the which also Banquo should have 
come,) he began to 8])eak of noble Banquo, 
and to wish that he were there. And as he 
thus did, standing up to drink a carouse to 
him, the ghost of Banquo came and sat down 
in his chair behind him. And he, turning 
about to sit down again, saw the ghost of 
Banquo, which fronted him, so that he fell 
in a great passion of fear and fury, uttering 
many words about his murder, by which, 
when they heard that Banquo waA murdered, 
they suspected Macbeth. 

"Then Macduflf fled to England to the 
King's son, and so they raised an army and 
came into Scotland, and at Dunston Anyse 
overthrew Macbeth. In the mean time, wliile 
Macduff was in England, Macbeth slew Mac- 
duff's wife and children, and after in the battle 
Macduff slew Macbeth. 

" Observe, also, how Macl)et)i's Queen did 
rise in the night in her sleep, and walk, and 
talked and confessed all, and the Doctor noted 
her words." 
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The minuteness of this analysis, as well as 
its mistakes of memory, shows that the play 
was new to Dr. Forman, but this does not 
prove that the play itself was new. The char- 
acteristics of the versification would be quite 
inconsistent with so late a date. Much more 
probable, on this ground, is the date of 1606 
or thereabouts, assigned by Malone and others 
chiefly on account of some allusions to con- 
temporary events, which do not, however, 
carry with them any great amount of cer- 
tainty. While there is undoubtedly an allu- 
sion to the union of the two kingdoms under 
James I. in iv. 1. 120, 121: 

some I see 
That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry — 

it does not necessarily follow that the king's 
accession had but just taken place; nor is it 
certain that there is any allusion in the fifth 
and ninth lines of the Porter's soliloquy (the 
** farmer that hang'd himself on the expecta- 
tion of plenty," and the equivocator "who 
committed treason enough for God's sake") 
to the remarkably low price of com in the 
summer and autumn of 1606, and to the 
equivocation and perjury of Garnet the Jesuit 
on the occasion of his trial in March of the 
same year. But while these references, if 
references they l)e, are too slight and too un- 
certain to afford by themselves any definite 
ground of opinion, they may be taken, cer- 
tainly, as in some sort confirmatory of the 
metrical indications of the earlier date. The 
first printed reference to the play occurs 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, 1611, where a passage in the 
fifth act is undoubtedly meant as a good- 
natured burlesque of the ghost of Banquo. 

Shakespeare found his materials for Mac- 
beth, as for all his hi8tf)rical plays dealing 
with England and Scotland, in Holinshed's 
Clironiclea. Holinslie<l took his narrative 
from the twelfth book of the Scotonim 
Historiae of Hector Boece, printed at Paris 
in 1526, and translated into the Scotch dialect 
by John Bellenden, archdeacon of Moray, in 
1541. Boece's narrative follows Fordun. Tlie 
legendary foundation on which Shakespeare 
worked has very little in common with the 
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real facts of history. I take from the CLaren- 
don Press edition (p. xlii) the following 
r6sum6 of the points in which Shakespeare 
and Holinshed are at variance with history, 
condensed from Chalmers' Caledonia, bk. iiL 
ch. yii. ^'The rebellion of Macdonwald and 
the invasion of Sueno during the reign of 
Duncan are fables; Banquo and Fleance, the 
ancestors of the Stuarts, are the inventions of 
the chronicler. Lady Macbeth, whose name 
was Gruoch, was the grand-daughter of 
Kenneth IV., who was slain at the battle of 
Monivaird by Malcolm II. Her first hus- 
band, Gilcomgain, the maormor of Moray, 
was burnt in his castle with fifty of his 
friends. Her only brother was slain by 
Malcolm's orders. There were reasons there- 
fore why she should cherish vengeance against 
Duncan, the grandson of Malcolm. She took 
as her second husband Macbeth, the maormor 
of Ross, who, during the minority of her son 
Lulach, became maormor of Moray. The re- 
bellion of Torfin, Earl of Caithness, another 
grandson of Malcolm's, appears to have been 
the original of the revolt of Macdonwald, and 
Duncan was on his way to punish it when he 
fell a victim to treachery at Bothgownan, 
near Elgin, in the territory of Gruoch and 
Macbeth. Macbeth on his side had motives 
for revenge. His father Finlegh, or Finley, 
maormor of Ross, had been slain in a conflict 
with Malcolm II. in 1020. In Wyntown's 
Cronykil of Scotland an entirely different 
version is given. Duncan is there the uncle 
of Macbeth, who is thane of Cromarty; and 
Gruoch is Duncan's wife, who after the murder 
of her husband marries Macbeth. Malcolm is 
the illegitimate son of Duncan by a miller^ 
daughter, and a supernatural parentage is 
invented for Macbeth himself. It is in Wyn- 
town that we first meet with the weird 
sisters, who, however, only manifest them- 
selves, to Macbeth and spur his ambition in 
a dream. According to the same chronicler, 
the absence of Macduff from the feast was 
one of the causes which provoked Macbeth 
against him. It is worth observing that 
there is nothing of this kind in the narrative 
of Holinshed. The battle of Dunsinnan did 
not decide the fate of Macbeth. He was de- 
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I there in the year 1054, but it was not 
ro years afterwards that he met with his 

at Lumphanan by the hands of Mac- 
December 6, 1056." I may add, from 
s History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 18 
ner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia), a further 

in regard to the Macbeth of history: 
!beth broke no law of hospitality in his 
pt on Duncan's life. He attacked and 
the king at a place called Bothgowan 
name is variously spelt Bothgowan, 
^ownan, and Bothgowanan] or the 
I's House, near Elgin, in 1039, and not, 
8 been supposeil, in his own castle of 
ness. The act was bloody, as was the 
exion of the times; but, in very truth, 
dm of Macbeth to the throne, according 
) rule of Scottish succession, was better 
:hat of Duncan. As a king, the tyrant 
ch excL'iimeil against was, in reality, a 
just, and equitable prince." 
the construction of his play Shakespeare 
'8 Holinshed on the whole closely, but 
insfers a number of the details in con- 
n with the murder of Duncan from the 
it of themurderof King Duflfe (thegreat- 
father of Lady Macbeth) by Donwald, 
?ine of the castle " of Forres, "being the 
windled in wrath by the words of his wife." 
Macbeth's sleep-walking, her fate hinted 

Shakespeare, the appearance of Ban- 
^host, and some points in the character 
aquo, are the only noticeable additions 
riations from the narrative of Holin- 

'ew words must here be said on the 
id question of the indebtedness of 
jth to Middleton's Witch, or of The 
to Macbeth. When, in 1778 or 1779, 
S. of the Witch was discovered, it was 
:e seen that there were certain resem- 
«, at least in the witchcraft scenes, 
jn the two plays, and that the words of 



.re giveD or referred to in the Notes all the pas- 
the Chronicles which are of interest as the ori- 
f scenes and passa^^es in the play. No separate 
1 Dramatis Personie are, however, given, as so 
known historically of the characters. All needful 
tittn will he found in the preceding paragraph 
tlie various extracts from Holinshed in the 



the songs referred to in the stage-directions 
to Macbeth, iii. 5. 33 and iv. 1. 43, — found, in- 
deed, in Davenant's version, and consequently 
supposed to be his, — were taken from the play 
of Middleton. Steevens, with the pardonable 
enthusiasm of the discoverer, at once con- 
cluded that Shakespeare must have imitated 
Middleton. Others asserted that Middleton 
must have imitated Shakespeare. As the 
date of neither jilay is known with even an 
approach to certainty, it is impossible to decide 
the question by a simple appeal to precedence. 
The probability, however, of Shakesj>eare, 
at the height of his tnigic power, falling 
back on plagiarism or imitation of a writer 
so much inferior to himself as Middleton, does 
not seem very strong. That Middleton should 
have imitated ShakeHi>eiire would be nothing 
at all remarkable. But, as it has been seen 
by the really critical critics, from Lamb on- 
ward and downward, the difference between 
the witches of Shakesi)eare and of Middleton 
is one, not of degree, but of kind. The witches 
of Middleton are among the most really ima- 
ginative creations of a singularly fine but 
singularly unequal writer — creations full of 
a fantastic horror and a grotesque ghastliness. 
But the witches of Shakespeare [)aHS out of 
the region of the grotesque into that of sub- 
limity. Tlie witches of Middleton, as Lamb 
lias said, can hurt the body; ** these have 
jwwer over the souL" Fragments torn out of 
the texture of Shakespeare^s work would thus 
be almost as much out of place in the work of 
Middleton as fragments of Middleton in the 
work of Shakespeare. The possibility remains 
of interpolation — for of the hypothesis of col- 
laboration between Shakespeare and Middleton 
one cannot well see so much as the poMibiliti/. 
The Clarendon Press editors, after raisiiig the 
question of collaboration in ahesitatingmanner, 
dismiss it in favour of the former supposition. 
They say, in summing up: "On the whole 
we incline to think that the play was interpo- 
lated after Shakespeare's death, or, at least, 
after he had withdrawn from all connection 
with the theatre. The interpolator was, not 
improbably, Thomas Middleton; who, to 
please the * groundlings,' exfianded the parts 
originally assigned by Shakespeare to the 
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weircl sisters, aud also introduced a new 
character, Hecate/' Tbej assign, in addition, 
several other scenes, lines, or passages, to the 
interpolator, thus taking from Shakespeare 
the second scene of act L, the first 37 lines of 
the third scene, line 61 in act ii. sc. 1, the 
Porter's scene in act iL, the fifth scene of act 
iiL, the lines from 39-47 and 125-132 inclusive 
in act iv. sc. 1, with lines 140-159 of the third 
scene ; the second scene of act v. they regard 
as doubtful, and in the fifth scene of that act 
they would aUot to the interpolator lines 47- 
50, with the words, 

before my body 
I throw my warlike shield, 

in scene 8, and the last forty lines of the play. 
The minuteness of this list is rather embar- 
raissing. That the play of Macbeth as we have 
it contains some interpolations out of Middle- 
ton seems to me decidedly probable ; indeed, 
the only possible solution, in the light of the 
information before us, of an otherwise insol- 
uble problem. But that all the passages obel- 
ized by Messrs. Clark and Wright were inter- 
polated by Middleton I very decidedly dis- 
believe; and I doubt whether Middleton him- 
self was the interpolator. On the whole, T 
incline very much to the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Swinburne in his essay on Middleton — 
namely, that the interpolation of the "few 
superfluous and incongruous lines or frag- 
ments from the lyric portions of the lesser 
poet's work " was done by the editors of the 
first Folio, who have certainly left us a very 
corrupt text of the play as a whole. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Macbeth seems from the first to have 
been a very popular play upon the stage, in 
spite of its gloomy character and the want 
of any comic relief, except in the scene with 
the porter (ii. 3). No doubt the remarkable 
popularity of this tragedy after the Restora- 
tion was in a great measure owing to the 
supplementary attraction of Lock's music; 
but before it had the advantage of any ex- 
traneous aid from one of the sister arts the 
strong dramatic interest of the pLay seems to 
have taken hold of the public, and although 
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there were no surreptitious Quartos published 
this was probably not owing to any want of 
literary interest in the play, but rather to the 
fact that Shakespeare, by dint of experience 
gained in his long war against pirate pub- 
lishers, was able to defeat their nefarious 
devices with regard to this and one or two 
others of hia later play& In The Puritan, or 
Widow of Watling Street, first published in 
1607, a comedy which was acted by the chil- 
dren of Paul's, being one of the seven plays 
attributed to Shakespeare in F.3 aud F.4, there 
is an apparent allusion to the ghost of Banquo: 
'* instead of a Jester, we'll ha the ghost i'th' 
white sheet sit at upper end oth' Table" [Folio 
1685, Act iv. (close to end)], and in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Elnight of the Buniing 
Pestle, published in 1613, but written two 
years previously, there is a more palpable 
allusion to the same scene (v. 1): 

When thou art at thy table with thy friends. 
Merry in heart, and fiU'd with swelling wine, 
I '11 come in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 
Invisiblo to all men but thyself, 
And whisper such a sad tale in thine ear, 
Shall make thee let the cup fall from thy hand. 
And stand as mute and pale as death itself. 

— Works, voL ii. p. 94. col.l. 

This extract is interesting as probably point- 
ing to a piece of stage business in the part of 
Macbeth in the Banqueting scene. What Si- 
mon Forman, that queer mixture of doctor and 
magician, had to say about Macbeth when he 
saw it at the Globe Theatre, April 20, 1610, has 
been already given above (p. 345). But it will 
be as well to repeat here what he says with 
regard to the management of Banquo's Ghost: 
*' standing vp to drincke a Carouse to him, the 
ghoete of Banco came and sate down in his 
cheier behind him;" the last two words seem 
to show that Macbeth, contraiy to the tradi- 
tional stage business, was standing in front d 
his chair when the Ghost first enters. 

After the Restoration Macbeth was one of 
Shakespeare's plays which was revived with 
considerable success. Before that period it is 
most probable that Macbeth was represented 
with only the two songs that we find men- 
tioned in F. 1, and one or two dances for 
the witches introduced. On November 6, 
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Pepys went to the Duke's house to 
liacbeth, a pretty good play but admir- 
cted" (vol. iii. p. 69). On December 28, 
Pepys saw this play again at the same 
« and calls it "a most excellent play 
ariety" (voL iv. p. 195); and again, 

date January 7, 1666-7, "To the 
s house, and saw * Macbeth,' which though 

it lately, yet appears a most excellent 
Q all respects, but especially in divertise- 
though it be a deep tragedy; which is a 
;e j)erfection in a tragedy, it being most 
r here, and suitable" (vol. iv. 202). This 
detailed account seems to imply that 
certainly wjis music and singing, and 
probably dancing, in the version of 
ith which Pepys saw. On October 16, 
he writes, "I was vexed to see Young 
i but a bad actor at best act Macbeth in 
om of Betterton, who, poor man ! is sick. 
3rd! what a prejudice it wrought in me 
it the whole play, and every body else in 
ng this fellow" (vol. v. p. 57). Better- 
ibsence did not prevent him seeing the 
gain on November 6 of the same year, 
h we still like mightily, though mighty 
of the content we used to have when 
•ton acte<], who is still sick (vol. v. 86). 
, on August 12, 1668, he "saw ^Macbeth' 
r great content" (vol. v. p. 333), on 
iber 21st of the same year, and on 
ry 15th of the following one. 
question now arises, when was Dave- 
version, as published in Quarto in 1673, 
gain reprinted in 1674 and 1687, first 
ced ? On this point we have no decided 
ice. Downes, on whose authority the 
tion of Macbeth is attributed to Dave- 
does not tell us. After the removal of 
5W company to Dorset Garden in No- 
jr, 1671, he says: "The Tragedy of 
thnf altered by *S'ir }Yilliam Davetiant; 
drest in all its finery, as new cloaths, 
K^nes, machines, as fiyings for the 
», with all the singing, and dancing in 
J first comyx)sed by Mr. Lock, the other 
•. Channell^ and Mr. Joseph Priest;^ it 

M two gentlemen were not musicians, but ballet* 
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being all excellently performed, being in the 
nature of an Opera, it recompenced double 
the ezpence: it proves still a lasting play. 
Note, That this Tragedy, King Lear, and The 
Tempest, were acted in Lincoln's-Inu Fields" 
(pp. 42, 43). Now if this was the case, we 
may fairly conjecture that Davenant had in- 
troduced a considerable amount of what Pepys 
called "divertisement" into the tragedy be- 
fore 1671. He had evidently obtained some- 
how or other the MS. of Middleton's Witch, 
the music for which had been written, by an 
unknown hand, some time before the Res- 
toration. A portion of this music, the setting 
of the song " Come away, Hecket Hecket," was 
published from a MS. about 1812; and it ap- 
pears from an examination of it, that Lock 
liad partly adapted it in his setting of the same 
song. Whether Davenant had first ventured 
on mutilating and defiling, one may almost 
say, with additions of his own ttie text of the 
tragedy is doubtful; but, without any great 
degree of presumption, we may reasonably 
conclude that it was not the text of Shake- 
speare which was presented at the Duke's 
Theatre in 1664, but something like the ver- 
sion known as Davenant's, of which I will now 
give some account 

In act i. scene 3 the first change made is 
transforming the "bleeding captain" of the 
Folio into Seyton. The language is prosi- 
fied as much as possible, while still kept in 
the shape of verse. Seyton's speeches are but 
feeble versions of the "bleeding captain's." 
It is not Ross, but Macduff, who is nmde to 
bring the news of the defeat of the rebellious 
Cawdor; and, in the next scene, where Mac- 
beth and Banquo meet the Witches, Macduff 
is again made to take the place both of Ross 
and Angus. In Macbeth's speech aside there 
is no allusion to his having had any idea of 
murder in his mind. The speech ends with 
the following four lines: 

Fortune, methinks, which rains down honours 

on mc, 
Seoms to rain blood here: Duncan does appear 
Clouded by my increasing glories, but 
These are but dreams. 

In the next scene (scene 4 in Shakespeare), in 
Macbeth's speech beginning "The Prince of 
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Cumberland" the following alteration is made 
in the last four lines: 

The strange idea of a bloody act 
Does into doubt all my resolves distract. 
My eye shall at my hand connive, the sun 
Himself shall wink when such a deed is done. 

These four lines are substituted for the last 
two lines of the original. Now comes an 
introduced scene which is full of strange 
beauties. Lady Macbeth enters, ^* having a 
letter in her hand," with Lady Macduff, who 
Lb supposed to be stopping with her as a visi- 
tor. We cannot give the whole of this scene, 
the following specimen will suffice: 

[Ande] I willingly would read this letter; but 
Her presence hinders me ; I must divert her. 
[To Lady Macduff] If you are ill, repose may do 

you good; 
Y' had best retire; and try if you can sleep. 

This exquisite passage puts quite into the 
shade whatever of Shakespeare's language is 
retained in this scene. Lady Macbeth, being 
alone, now reads the letter. Davenant has a 
delightful way of getting rid of any difficulty 
in the text, either by eliminating it altogether, 
or by converting it into the most common- 
place language. For instance, the passage 
beginning "thou 'dst have, great Glamis," be- 
comes the very simple sentence: 

Thou willingly, great Glamis, wouldst enjoy 
The end without the means. 

Another singular alteration is worth noticing. 

Instead of " Tlie raven himself is hoarse," &c, 

we have: 

There would be music in a raven's voice, 
Which should but croak the entrance of the king 
Under my battlements. 

How Shakespeare's language is deformed, we 
may judge from this sentence: 

That no relapse into mercy may 

Shako my design, nor make it fall before 

Tis riiMjncd to efToct; 

and how the rhythm is destroyed, we may 
judge from this line: 

Whf.rter in your sightless substances you wait; 

instead of 

Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait, &c. 
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But it would be impossible to reproduce the 
countless outrages on Shakespeare's poetry 
that meet one at every turn. We must, how- 
ever, observe that the whole situation, as de- 
signed by Shakespeare, was changed by the 
presence of Lady Macduff and her husband 
in Macbeth's castle at the time of Duncau'8 
murder. The second act, at first, follows 
Shakespeare very closely; but it is worth 
while seeing what the great Sir William made 
of the dagger soliloquy. It begins with the 
most wonderful emendation: 

Go, bid your mistress, when she is undrest, 
To strike the closet bell, and 1 11 go to bed. 

Some of Shakespeare's magnificent lines are 
mercifully spared. We have one wonderful 
reading, a flash of genuine inspiration: 

now murder is 
All amCd by his night's centinel, the wolf; 

and the magnificently tragic couplet that con- 
cludes Shakespeare's soliloquy is elegantly 
transformed into 

Duncan, hear it not! for 'tis a bell 
That ringt my corcnation and thy knelL 

The magnificent scene, after the murder, be- 
tween Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, is not 
very much revised; but we have one or two 
gems in this, such as: 

1 am afraid to think what I have done. 
What then with looking on it shall I do? 

Again the passage, in which the line 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 

occurs, is swept away, and we have: 

Can the sea afford 
Water enough to wash away the stains I 
No, they would sooner add a tincture to 
The sea, and turn the green into a red. 

Tincture has a delightful suggestion of coch- 
ineal. The Porter's scene is bodily removed; 
and in its stead we have a short dialogiie be- 
tween Macduff and Lennox, introducing & 
beautiful speech of Macduff: 

Rising this morning early, I went to look out oi nf 
Window, and I could scarce see farther than my 

breath; 
The darkness of the night brought but few objecu 
To our eyes, but nuiny to our ears. 
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e end of this act there is a considerable 
it introduced. Macduff declares that 
ife and children have already gone to 
and that he will follow them. Then 
a scene, on The Heath, between Lady 
aff, Maid, and Servant (the latter of 
. has been ordered " to attend his master 
ke chariot"! — ). Macduff meets them; 
here is a long concerted piece for the 
les, who are heard outside. Then three 
les appear and prophesy to Macduff and 
Macduff. The third act goes on pretty 
ht till the end of the scene between 
eth and the two Murderers; when there 
roduced a scene between Macduff and 
Macduff, in which they discuss together 
lestion of Macduff assuming the sceptre 
9 country's good. The scene is written 
^hout in the heroic metre, but scarcely 
eroic strain ; though we have some very 
if ul lines, e.^. where Lady Macduff says: 

But then reflect upon the danger, sir, 
Which you by your aspiring would incur. 

t banquet scene there is very little change, 
the ghost of Banquo, we learn from the 
- Dramatis Personce that this was not 
med by the same actor. Smith, who 
1 Banquo, but by another, Sandford. 
t says: " there is strong reason to believe 
Smith was a fine figure, whereas Sand- 
ras deformed" (vol. i. p. 140). The stage- 
ion, on the first entry of the Ghost is 
Ohottt of BanquOy and nts in Macbeth^s 
After Lady Macbeth says: 

What ! quite unmann'd in folly ? 

host descends; and when it reappears, 
ks Macl^th is drinking to Banquo, the 
ion is The Ghost of Banquo rises at his 
uid after the words, "Hence, horrible 
w," J'Jxii Ghost, From these stage-<lirec- 
it would appear that the Ghost walked 
its first^ntrance, then disappeared down 
>-door, by which it came up at its next 
ice; it made its final exit walking off. 
thLs scene there is introduced one be- 
Macduff and La<ly Macduff, where the 
of Banquo's murder, being brought to 
iiff, induces him to fly from Scotland. 



In the third act, scenes 5 and 6 of Shake- 
speare are transposed, and the act ends with 
the scene between Hecate and the Three 
Witches; considerable liberties having been 
taken here with Shakespeare's text^ and some 
rubbish out of Middleton's Witch is introduced, 
which was all set to music. It seems that 
Hecate appeared on a mixchiyiewhich descended 
with her. One alteration in her speech is 
amusing. Hecate, according to Shakespeare 
(iiL 5. 23-25), says : 

Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 

I '11 catch it ere it come to ground; 

which the refined Davenant converts into: 

For on a comer of the moon, 
A drop my npfctacle* have foumi, 
I '11 catch it ere it come to ground. 

From this we gather the interesting fact that 
Hecate's goings-on at night must have affectetl 
her eyesight. Singular to say, the name of 
the manufacturer of the specialties is not given ; 
if it had been there might have been some 
substantial reason for the alteration. 

In act iv. scene 1 Lady Macduff and her 
son are omitted altogether, and the murder 
is supposed to be committed off the stage. 
Scene 3, between Malcolm and Macduff, takes 
place in Bimam Wood and not in England — 
an attempt, I suppose, to preserve the unities 
of place. Then comes an introduced scene 
which, I suppose, is intende<l, by the deformer 
of the pLay, to win some sympathy both for 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. First there is a 
short dialogue between Seyton and Macbeth, 
in which Macbeth hesitates to join his army 
because of his wife's illness ; Lady Macbetli 
soon enters, and announces that she is haunted 
by the Ghost of Duncan. She urges her hus- 
band to resign the crown, reproaches him with 
obeying her counsels, and declares that she 
has " had too much of kings already." Then 
Duncan's Ghost appears, when Macbeth, in a 
burst of iK>etry, exclaims, "Now she relaiwes !" 
He then calls her women to lead Lady Mac- 
beth out, and, when left alone, remarks : 

She does from Duncan's death to sickness grieve, 
And shall from Malcolm's death her health receive. 
When by a viper bitten nothinjj 's pood 
To cure the venom but a viper's blood. 
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The act concludes with a scene in which Len- 
nox (not Ross) announces to Macduff the mur- 
der of his wife and children. The fifth act 
begins with the sleep-walking scene, which is 
very much curtailed; and Seyton takes the 
placQ of the Doctor. Nearly idl the poetry of 
Shakespeare in this act is eliminated. When 
Macbeth hears of his wife's death he remarks: 

She should have died hereafter. 

I brought her here to see my victims not to die. 

In the last scene Macbeth kills Lennox, not 
young Siward, and is killed by Macduff. Be- 
fore he ex])ires he exclaims : 

Farewell, vain world, and what 's most vain in it, 
ambition. 

This line probably gave the cue to Garrick 
for tlie dying speech which he introduced. 
(See below, p. 355.) 

I have thought it worth while to give this 
detailed account of Davenant's version of 
Macbeth, in order that my readers may see 
what was the only form, in which Shake- 
speare's great tragedy was known to play- 
goers for something like a hundred years 
after the Restoration. The introduction of 
the songs and the music one can pardon ; but 
how can one conceive that such detestable 
violence was done to the exquisite rhjrthm 
and poetry of Shakespeare's blank verse, and 
persisted in, without the strongest protest from 
every educated person who witnessed such a 
performance? In an age which produced 
such masters of elegant comedy as Congreve 
and Vaubrugh, dramatists as true to nature 
as Farquhiir, or as pathetic as Otway; when 
such poets as Milton and Cowley were yet 
alive, and Dryden was in the full zenith of his 
power; when the voice of such a satirist as 
Samuel Butler was not yet hushed; in an age 
when, however much frivolity and pleasure 
might dominate society, there must have been 
no inconsiderable number of persons of rank 
and quality, who knew something of Shake- 
speare juid the best literature of the past; how 
such wretched rubbish, as some of the lines 
which we have quote<l, couhl be then tolerated 
by an audience; how actors like Betterton, 
Wilks,and Booth could speak such fustian stuff 
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in lieu of the dramatic pioetry of Shakespeare, 
which they must have had the opportunity of 
reading, is to me almost unintelligible. It is 
the fashion with certain lights of literature to 
sneer at the commentators of Shakespeare; 
but I think that we should remember that it 
is to such men as Rowe, Hanmer, and Theo- 
bald, and, after them, to Samuel Johnflon, 
Malone, and Steevens, that we owe the rescue 
of Shakespeare's text from the depths of 
degradation into which it had sunk. The 
publication of his plays with the text freed, 
to a great extent, from printers' errors, and 
from the very unattractive appearance which 
they presented in the old Folios and Quartos, 
enabled a much wider circle of educated 
persons to read Shakespeare's plays, and as 
they read him, and the fact dawned upon 
them that the lines wliich they had heard 
spoken over and over again by the greatest of 
actors, were never written by Shakespeare, 
there arose a desire for the restoration on the 
stage of something, at any rate, more approa<^h- 
ing the poet's text Even the timid and fumb- 
ling liberties, which Garrick ventured to take 
with his stage versions, were resented; aud, 
for the first time, audiences heard, spoken 
with the advantages of the finest elocution, 
not tlie jingling trash of Davenant and Tate, 
or the inflated bombast of Cibber, or even the 
resonant couplets of Dryden, but the true 
vigorous, manly and rhjrthmic verse of Shake- 
speare himself. Small marvel is it that, when 
Shakespeare's tragedy was known only througb 
such a version as that of which I have given 
an account, the conception of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth should have become blurred 
and confused; that the finer points of Shake- 
speare's great creations should have been 
lost sight of alike by actors and audience. 
The result was that instead of the many-sided 
and contradictory character, with its A'aried 
emotions, its subtle and complex motives, its 
strange mixture of deep self -analysis, shallow 
superstition, and simple physical courage, 
Macbeth was treated as if he were a manly 
soldier reluctantly tempted to crime; or as if 
he were completely dominated by a woman 
with scarcely any womanly qualities, and with 
none of that strange fascination, that marvel- 
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wer of assuming to be that which she 
^ which we find in Shakespeare's Lady 
h, but not in Davenant's. It is much to 
it of the actors and actresses who played 
eo parts that they could form any con- 
at all of the characters from the garbled 
tilated text which they had to speak. 
>ks like a work of supererogation ; but, 
e publication of Davenant's version of 
)eare's tragedy, a certain Thomas Duf- 
mil liner in the New Exchange, at- 
l a travesty of Macbeth in 1674, con- 
Imost, if not quite, to the scenes in 
Secate and the Witches figure. This 
:ed on to a farce of Ids called the 
8 of Morocco, in the shape of an Epi- 
It is excessively vulgar and devoid of 
' even of the coarsest kind. The same 
ml is responsible for the travesty of 
npest, which for dull filth and bestial 
;y has scarcely ever been exceeded in 
rlish language. 

•eth had the singular fate of being 
into a puppet-show by one Harry 
?ho was bom at York, 1726, and die<l 
great jjoverty. An edition of Mac- 
s published in his name, but it is sup- 
) have been really the work of one Dr. 
iter. Later still, when EUiston was 
r of the Royal Circus, in St George's 
he produced a version of Macbeth 
d as a Ballet d' Action by Mr. J. C. 
Elliston played Macbeth himself and 
>me of the text; the murder of Duncan 
:>wn on the stage, and several new 
introduced ; the characters included 
[ the Confessor, and of witches there 
oodly array. Full particulars of this 
• attempt to play the legitimate drama 
nee of the law will be found in the 
to Davenant's Macbeth, in vol. v. of 
•ks (edn. 1874). 

;ast prefixed to the first edition of 
nt's Macbeth gives Betterton as Mac- 
ee^ as Duncan, Harris as Macdufi', 

ling to Downes this was Xat Lee, the dramatist, 
1 totally in the part, and con8e<iuently g^ve up 
?hi8 was in 1672; in the previous year Otway 
nilar failure as the King in Mrs. Behn's Jealous 
m. 
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Medboume^ as Lennox, and Mrs. Betterton 
as Lady Macbeth. 

As to the performances of Macbeth that 
took place after 1673, they are far too numer- 
ous to record. While Davenant's miserable 
version held the stage the great actors who 
succeeded Betterton in the part of Macbeth 
were Powell, the elder MiUs ^ and Quin. Wilks 
chose the part of Macduff, in which he was 
excellent, while Booth had to content him- 
self with the comparatively inferior one of 
Banquo. Amongst the Lady Macbeths of this 
period may be mentioned Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Bidlock, and Mrs. Horton. Quin frequently 
played Macbeth, his first appearance being at 
Drury Lane on May 9th, 1717. He was the 
last representative of Davenant's Macbeth, 
and he never seems to have played Shake- 
speare's tragedy; though en January 31st, 
1738, at Drury Lane, according to the play- 
bill, Macbeth, " written by Shakespeare," was 
produced. But I think Genest was quite 
right in rejecting the truth of that statement, 
and that nothing approaching Shakespeare's 
own play was produced till Garrick made his 
first appearance in the part, when Macbeth, 
" as written by Sliake8i)eare," wjis announced 
at Drury Lane January 7th, 1744, and Quin 
was so ignorant that he believed he had been 
2)laying Shakespeare's Macbeth all the time. 
Garrick did not have the advantage of any 
great support. Mra Gifiard was Lady Mac- 
beth, and her husband Macduff. According 
to Genest, before the end of May that year 
Macbeth was played thirteen times. During 
the next season it was acted only three times. 
In Fitzgerald's Life of Garrick (voL ii. 
pp. 69-78) will be found a detailed account of 
his acting in this character. Downes praises 
lus Macbetli very highly, but always in con- 
junction with the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. 
Pritchard, of whom it is not too much to say 
that to her a great ]:>art in the impression 
that the play i)roduced was due. Garrick 



s Medboume, who was a Roman Catholic, was com- 
mitted to Newgate during the so-called Popish Plot, and 
died there. 

3 He was very bad in the part It is difficult to under- 
stand why he was put over the heads of such actors as 
BuoUi and Powell. 
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may have been great in the part of Macbeth; 
but he must have beeu heavily handicapped 
by his ridiculous dress, — his red coat and 
silver lace and tie-wig — all which absurd in- 
consistencies he liad not the good sense to 
alter. But, however ix)werf ul may have been 
his rendering of some portions of the tragedy, 
it is not uncharitable to suppose that he 
felt himself rather overshadowed by Mrs. 
Pritchard; for he only revived Macbeth, as 
a rule, once in the season, after he had the 
advantage of her co-operation; and some sea- 
sons he did not play the part at all 

I must pass over such actors as Barry, who 
was a magnificent failure in Macbeth, and 
Sheridan and Hendei"son, till we come to 
Mackliu's aj>j)eai*ance at Co vent Garden, Oc- 
tober 23rd, 1773, when all the characters were 
dressed in Scotch costumes, and the absurdity 
of Macbetli walking about as a modem cap- 
tain hi full uniform was discarded. Steevens 
pointed out that, when the piece was first pro- 
duced, there seems to have been some attempt 
to dress the characters in an appropriate cos- 
tume ; for Malcolm discovers Boss by his dress 
when he is still some distance from him. 
Macklin rei)eated Macbeth once or twice, liis 
appearance in wliich was the occasion for the 
display of a considerable amount of malice on 
the part of his enemies, some of whom, in the 
following year, 1774, he succeeded in convict- 
ing of conspii-acy before the Court of King's 
Bench. 

No one seems to have rivalled Mrs. Pritcliard 
in Lady Macbeth, not even Mrs. CHbber, much 
less Mrs. Woffington, who attempted the part; 
and she seems to liave had no worthy suc- 
cessor till Mi's. Siddons appeared, with the 
exception, perliaps, of Mi*8. Yates. Though 
Mrs. Siddons had api)eared in Loudon for the 
first time in 1775, when she figured in the 
bill as " a young lady " (see Introduction to 
Mercliant of Venice, vol. iii. p. 249), she does 
not seem to have again touched Shakes()eare 
till she appeare<l as Isal>ella in Measure for 
Measure; and it was not till February 2nd, 
1785, that she first acted Lady Macbeth at 
Drury Lane Theatre for her own benefit. 
The cast, on this occasion, included Smith as 
Macbeth, Brereton as Macduff, Beiisley as 
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Banquo, with Parsons, Moody, and Baddeley 
as the three witches. It must be confessed 
that this, on the whole, was not a particularly 
strong cast; but as to her own success there 
could not be a moment's doubt. Space will 
not permit of my giving any of the elaborate 
criticisms which have been written upon the 
Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons; but I would 
earnestly protest against any such foolish idea 
getting possession of our minds, as the one 
that Mrs. Siddons played Lady Macbeth in 
the style of a stem and forbidding termagant 
Her peculiar form of genius lent itself natu- 
rally to the vivid portraiture of the more 
terrible features of the character; but her 
conception of the part was full of subtle and 
delicate touches, of exquisite passages of 
tendemess, as well as o£ resonant notes of 
supernatural terror, and flashes of fire, almost 
infernal in their devilish splendour; thus 
much is perfectly dear from the descriptions 
left to us by those who were happy enough 
to see her in that wonderful impersoiiatioa 
As a piece of dramatic inspiration, one would 
feel inclined to 2)lace Mrs. Siddons' Lady 
Macbeth side by side with the Othello of 
Edmund Kean. On March 31 st in the same 
year, Kemble appeared for the first time as 
Macbeth; and in the course of the season the 
play was represented ten times. Though 
Kemble's performance of Macbeth was un- 
doubtedly a very impressive one, he could uot 
be said to outshine his sister in this play. 
The defective quality of his voice, against 
which his artistic career was one long strug- 
gle, placed him at a great disadvantage in 
comparison with Garrick ; still he appears to 
have been, on the whole, the greatest Macbeth 
since Garrick till Edmund Keau appeared in 
the part, November 5th, 1814. Henderson's 
Macbeth was impressive — in fact thb actor 
never seems to have done anything badly; 
Young was too sombre, EUiston too violent, 
and Cooke too rough and imimaginati^'^! 
Kemble excelled in the banquet scene; but 
in the murder scene Kean was unapproach- 
able; he owned himself, with tliat generosit)' 
which always distinguished him, that in 
the thu'd act Kemble had completely the 
ailvantage over liim. Kemble published his 
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arrangement of Macbeth in 1803; but in a 
copy which now lies before me I find a MS. 
note to the effect that another edition with- 
out any date was sold at the Duke of Eox- 
burghe's sale, said to be with alterations by 
Kemble. The cast printed in the edition, 
1803, is a very strong one, and included 
Charles Kemble as Malcolm, Cooke as Mac- 
duff, Murray as Banquo, the great Incledon 
as Hecate, Blanchard and Emery as two of 
the Witches, besides, of course, Kemble and 
his sister in the two principal parts. The 
text seems very carefully edited. The addi- 
tions made by Davenant from Middleton's 
Witch are retained, as of course they were 
obliged to be whenever Lock^s music was 
performed in ita completeness. The only 
point to which one can take exception is the 
insertion, at the end of the play, of the follow- 
ing six lines spoken by Macbeth as he is 
dying : 

T is done ! the scone of life will quickly close. 

Ambition's vain delusiye dreams are fled, 

And now I wake to darkness, guilt, and horror. — 

I cannot rise : — I dare not ask for mercy — 

It is too late ; — hell drags me down; — I sink, 

I sink ; — my soul is lost for ever ! Oh ! — Oh ! 

These were probably the same lines as added 
by Garrick, at least they ap}>ear in his acting- 
version; but, however tliat may be, these lines 
are eminently unsuitable to the character of 
Macbeth, and one is surprised at such a 
Shakespearean purist as John Kemble ad- 
mitting them into the text. 

Macready made his first appearance as Mac- 
beth on June 9th, 1820, at Coveut Garden. 
It was a favourite part of his; and in the 
banquet scene he introduced some very effec- 
tive business. This performance nearly led 
to a duel between him and Abbott, whom he 
had replaced in the jmrt of Macbeth by Terry; 
but though the afiiiir ])roceeded so far that 
the seconds were selected by Ijoth parties, 
Lieutenant Twiss acting for Macready, the 
unpleasant dispute w^as ultimately settled by 
an apology from Abbott. Phelps, when at Sad- 
Ier*s WelLj, produced Macbeth, divested of the 
Singing Witches, in his fourth season, on Sep- 
tember 27th, 1847; the character of Lady 
Macdufif restored, and the scene in which she 



and her children are murdered. He had 
previously played the part to Mrs. Warner's 
Lady Macbeth, on Whit Monday, 1844, with 
great success. His rendering of this character 
was considered one of his finest efforts by his 
admirers. 

Macbeth was among the grand Shake- 
spearean revivals produced by Charles Kean 
when manager of the Princess's Theatre. One 
of my own earliest theatrical reminiscences is 
of seeing him in this character. The tragedy 
was performed first before the Queen, at 
Windsor Castle, on Friday, 4th February, 
1863, and was produced at the Princess's on 
the 14th of the same month; but Kean had 
previously played the j>art at the Haymarket 
during the season 1840-41. He retained the 
whole of Lock's music. 

The recent revival of this play at the Lyceum 
has created a great deal of discussion as to the 
characters of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
It is likely that all who are interested in this 
subject will have an opportunity of forming 
their own opinions, as the revival promises 
to be one of the most successful produced 
under Mr. Irving's management — F. A m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Of all Shakespeare's tragedies Macbeth is 
the simplest in outline, the swiftest in action. 
After the witches' prelude, the first scene 
brings us at once into the centre of stormy 
interest, and in Macbeth's first words an am- 
biguous note prepares us for strange things 
to come. Thence to the end there is no turn- 
ing aside in the increasing speed of events. 
Thought jumps to action, action is overtaken 
by consequence, with a precipitate haste, as if 
it were all written breathlessly. And in the 
style (always the style of Shakespeare's ma- 
turity) there is a hurry, an impatient conden- 
sation, metaphor running into metaphor, 
thought on the heels of thought, which gives 
(apart from the undoubted corruption of the 
text as it comes to us) something abrupt, 
difficult, violent, to the language of even un- 
important characters, messengers or soldiers. 
Thus the play has several of those memorable 
condensations of a great matter into a little 
compass, of which Macduff's " He has no 
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children!" is perhaps the most famous in 
literature; together with less than usual of 
mere comment on life. If here and there a 
philosophical thought meets us, it is the out- 
cry of sensation — as in the magnificent words 
which sum up the vanity of life in the remem- 
brance of the dusty ending — rather than a 
reflection in any true sense of the word. Of 
pathos, even, there is on the whole not much. 
In that scene from which I have just quoted 
the crowning words, there is, I think, a note of 
pathos beyond which language cannot go; and 
in the scene which leads up to it — ^a scene full 
of the most delicate humour, the humour bom 
of the unconscious nearness of things pitiful 
— there is something truly pathetic, a pathos 
which clings about all Sliakespeare's portraits 
of children. But elsewhere, even in places 
where we might expect it, there is but little 
sign of a quality with which it was not in 
Sludcespeare's plan to lighten the terror or 
soften the hardness of the impression one re- 
ceives from this sombre play. Terror — that 
was the effect at which he seems to have 
aimed; terror standing out vividly against a 
background of obscure and yet more dreadful 
mystery. The " root of horror," from which 
the whole thing grows, has been planted, one 
becomes aware, in hell: — do the supernatural 
solicitings merely foreshow or do they really 
instigate the deeds to which they bear wit- 
ness? Omens blacken every page. An "Old 
Man" is brought into the play for no other 
purpose tlian to become the appropriate 
mouthpiece of the popular sense of the strange 
disturbance in the order of nature. Macbeth 
is the prey to superstition, and it seems really 
as if a hand other than his own forces him 
forward on the road to destruction. In no 
other play of Shakespeare's, not even in Ham- 
let, is the power of spiritual agencies so pre- 
sent with us; nowhere is Fate so visibly the 
handmaid or the mistress of Retribution. In 
such a play it is no wonder that pathos is 
swallowed up in terror, and that the only 
really frank abandonment to humour is in an 
interlude of ghastly i)leasantry, the Shake- 
spearean authorship of which has been 
doubted. 

In this brief and rapid play, where the 
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action has so little that is superfluous, and all 
is ordered with so rigid a concentration, the 
interest is still further narrowed and intensi- 
fied by being directed almost wholly upon two 
persons. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth fill the 
stage. In painting them Shakespeare has ex- 
pended his full power. He has cared to do no 
more than sketch the other characters. As in 
the sketches of Michelangelo preserved at 
Oxford, the few lines of the drawing call up a 
face as truly lifelike as that which fronts us 
in the completed picture. But in the play 
these subordinate figures are foi^tten in the 
absorbing interest of the two great primaiy 
ones. The real conflict, out of which the 
action grows, is the conflict between the worse 
and better natures of these two persons; the 
real tragedy is one of conscience, and the mur- 
der of Dimcan, the assassination of Banquo, 
the slaughters with which the play is studded, 
are but the outward signs, the bloody signa- 
tures, of the terrible drama which \& going 
on witliin. 

When Macbeth, returning victorious from 
the field of battle, is met by the witches' pre- 
diction — "All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be 
king hereafter!" — is it not curious that his 
thoughts should turn with sucli astonishing 
promptitude to the idea of murder? The 
tinder, it is evident, is lying ready, and it 
needs but a spark to set the whole alight 
We learn from his wife's analysis of his char- 
acter that he is ambitious, discontented, will- 
ing to do wrong in order to attain to greatness, 
yet, like so many of the unsuccessful cnuii- 
nals, hampered always in the way of wrrmg- 
doing by an inconvenient afterthought of 
virtue. He has never enough of it to star 
his hand from the deed, but he has just suffi- 
cient to sicken him of the crime when only 
half-way through it He may plan and plot 
but at the last he acts always oh impulse, and 
he is never able to pursue a deliberate course 
coolly. He knows himself well enough to 

say, once: 

No boastiDg like a fool> 

This deed 111 do before this purpose cool 

Before this purpose cool! — tliat is always the 
danger to fear in a nature of this unstable 
sort. He ciin murder Duncan, but he cannot 
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bring himself to return and face his work, 
though his own safety depends upon it. It is 
the woman who goes back into the fatal cham- 
ber, whither he dares not return. No sooner 
bas he done the deed than he wishes it un- 
done. His conscience is awake now, awake 
\nd maundering. With the dawn courage 
returns; he is able to play his part with calm- 
nesa, a new impulse having taken the place of 
the last one. Remorse for the present is put 
iside. He plots Banquo's death deliberately, 
ind is almost gay in hinting it to his wife. 
N^ow, his feeling seems to be, we shall be safe 
—no need for more crime ! And then, per- 
liaps, there will be no more of the " terrible 
iream.s." 

When Banquo's ghost appears Macbeth's 
icting breaks down. He is in the hold of a 
fresh sensation, and horror and astonishment 
jverwhelm all. After having thought him- 
self at last secure ! It is always through the 
niperstitious side of his nature that Macbeth 
J9 impressible. His agitation at the sight of 
the ghost of Banquo is not, I think, a trick of 
:he imagination, but the horror of a man who 
tees the actual ghoHt of the man he has slain, 
riius he cannot reason it away, as, before the 
'ancied d«agger (a heated brain conjuring up 
images of its own intents) he can exclaim: 
* There *s no such thijig ! " The horror fastens 
leej)ly upon him, and he goes suUenly onward 
In the i>ath of blood, seeing now that there is 
ao returning by a way so thronged with worse 
:han memories. 

Since his initiate step in this path Macbeth 
iias never been free from the mockery of desire 
to overcome his fears, to be at peace in evil- 
loing, to "sleep in spite of thunder." But his 
mind becomes more and more divided against 
itself, and the degradation of his nature goes on 
ipace. When we see him finally at bay in his 
fortress, he ia broken down by agitation and 
the disturlxince of all within and without into 
i state of savage distraction, in which the 
individual sense of guilt seems to be lost in a 
sullen growth of moody distrust and of some- 
vliat aimless ferocity. He is in a state in 
vhich "the grasshopper is a burden" and 
svery event presents itself as an unbearable 
irritation. His nerves are unstrung: he bursts 



out into precipitate and causeless anger at the 
mere sight of the messenger who enters to him. 
One sees his mental and bodily upset in the 
impossibility of controlling the least whim. 
He calls for his armour, ha8 it put on, pulls it 
off, bids it be brought after him. He talks to 
the doctor about the affairs of war, and plays 
grimly on medical terms. He dares now to 
confess to himself how weary he is of every- 
thing beneath the sun, and seeks in vain for 
what may "minister to a mind diseased." 
When, on a cry of women from within, he 
learns that his wife is dead, he can say no 
word of regret. " She should have died here- 
after" — that is all, and a moralization. He 
has "supped full with horrors," and the taste 
of them has begun to pall. There remains 
now only the release of death. As prophecy 
after prophecy comes to its fulfilment, and the 
last hope is lost, desperation takes the place 
of confidence. When, finally, he sees the man 
before him by whom he knows he is to die, 
his soldier's courage rises at a taunt, and he 

fights to the end. 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. 

The "note," as it may be called, of Macbeth 
is the weakness of a bold and vigorous mind 
and fi*ame; that of Lady Macbeth is the 
strength of a finely-strung but perfectly deter- 
mined nature. She dominates her husband 
by the persistence of an irresistible will; she 
herself, her woman's weakness, is alike domi- 
nated by the same compelling force. Let the 
effect on her of the witches' prediction be 
contrasted with the effect on Macbeth. In 
Macbeth there is a mental conflict, an attempt^ 
however feeble, to make a stand against the 
temptation. But the prayer of his wife is not 
for power to resist, but for j)Ower to carry out, 
the deed. The same ambitions that were 
slumbering in him are in her stirred by the 
same spark into life. The flame runs through 
her and possesses her in an instant, and from 
the thought to its realisition is but a step 
with her. Like all women, she is practical, 
swift from starting-point to goal, imperious in 
disregaixl of hindrances that may lie in the 
way. But she is resolute, also, with a deter- 
mination which knows no limits; imaginative, 
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too (imagination being to her in the place of 
virtue), and it is this she fears, and it is this 
that wrecks her. Her prayer to the spirits 
that tend on mortal thoughts, shows by no 
means a mind steeled to compunction. Why 
should she cry: 

Stop up the acc^ and passage to remorse ! 

if hers were a mind in which no visitings 
of pity had to be dreaded? Her language 
is fervid, sensitive, and betrays with her 
first words the imagination which is her 
capacity for suffering. She is a woman who 
can be '* magnificent in sin," but who has 
none of the callousness which makes the 
comfort of the criminal; — not one of the 
poisonous women of the Renaissance, who 
smile complacently after an assassination, but 
a woman of the North, in whom sin is its 
own "first revenge." She can do the deed, 
and she can do it triumphantly; she can even 
think her prayer has been answered; but the 
horror of the thing will change her soul, and 
at night, when the will that supported her 
indomitable mind by day, slumbers with the 
overtaxed body, her imagination —the soul 
she has in her for her torture — will awake 
and cry at last aloud. On the night of the 
murder it is Macl>eth who falters; it is he who 
wishes that the deed might be undone, she 
who says to him 

These deeds must not bo thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad; 

but to Macbeth (despite the." terrible dreams") 
time dulls the remembrance from its first 
intensity; he has not the fineness of nature 
that gives the power of sufiering to his wife. 
Guilt changes both, but hini it degrades. Hers 
is not a nature that can live in degradation. 
To her no degradation is possible. Her sin 
was deliberate; she marched straight to her 
end; and the means were mortal, not alone to 
the man who died, but to her. Macbeth could 
as little comprehend the depth of her suffering 
as she his hesitancy in a determined action. 
It is this fineness of nature, this over-posses- 
sion by imagination, that renders her interest- 
ing, elevating her punishment into a sphere 
beyond the comprehension of a vulgar crimi- 
nal. 
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In that terrible second scene of act iL — per- 
haps the most awe-inspiring scene that Shake- 
speare ever wrote — the splendid qualities 
of Lady Macbeth are seen in their clearest 
light. She has taken wine to make her bold, 
but there is an exaltation in her brain beyond 
anything that wine could give. Her calmnesB 
is indeed imnatural, overstrained, by no 
means so composed as she would have her 
husband think. But having determined on 
her purpose, there is with her no returning, 
no thought of return. It is with a burst of 
real anger, of angry contempt, that she cries 
"Give 7ne the daggers I "and her exaltation 
carries her through the fearful ordeal as she 
goes back and faces the dead man and the 
sleeping witnesses. She can even, as she 
returns, hear calmly the knocking that speaks 
so audibly to the heart of Macbeth; taking 
measures for their safety if anyone should 
enter. She can even look resolutely at her 
bloody hands, and I imagine she half believes 
her own cynical words when she says: 

A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it then ! 

Her will, her liigh nature (perverted, but not 
subdued), her steeled sensitiveness, the intoxi- 
cation of crime and of wine, sustain her iu a 
forced calmness which she herself little sus- 
pects will ever fail her. How soon it does 
fail, or rather how soon the body takes revenge 
upon the soul, is seen next morning, when, 
after overacting her part in the famous 
words — "What, in our house?" — she falls in 
a swoon, by no means counterfeit, we may 
be sure, though Macbeth, by his disreganl 
of it, seems to think so. After this, we see 
her but rarely. A touch of the deepest melan- 
choly ("Naught's had, all's spent") nuirks 
the few words spoken to herself as she waits 
for Macbeth on the night which is, though 
unknown to her, to be fatal to Banquo. No 
sooner has Macbeth entered than she greets 
him in the old resolute spirit; and again on 
the night of the banquet she is, as ever, full 
of bitter scorn and contempt for the betraying 
weakness of her husband, prompt to cover his 
confusion with a plausible tale to the guests. 
She is still mistress of herself, and only the 
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ess of the few wonis she utters after 
.ests ore gone, only the abneiice of the 
:heswe are expecting, betray the change 
. coming over her. Uiie sees a trace of 
de, titat in alL 

n this point lju\y IMacbeth drop^i out 
:>luy, until, in tlie liftli act, wc see her for 
t time. Even now, it iH the body rather 
;he soul tliat bna given way. What 
her is the smell and sight of the blood 
physical disgust of the thing. " All 
[fumes of Arabia will not sweeten thi^ 
and! " One hears the Hclf-pitying note 
'liich elie says the wordH. Even now, 
rhen uneonscious, her Hcorn utill bites 
feebleness of her husband. The will 
indomitable in hur sluittered frame. 



Tliere is no repentance, no regret — only the 
intolerable vividness of accusing memoiy; the 

sight, the amell, ever present in imagination. 
It has been thought that the words " Mell is 
murky!" — the only sign, if sign it be, of fear 
at t}ie thought of the life to come — are pro- 
bably spoken in mocking echo of her huaband. 
Even if not, tliey are a ])asaing sliudder. It is 
enongh for her that her hands still keep the 
sensation of the blood upon them. Tlie ima- 
gination which stands to her in the place of 
virtue has brought in its revenge, and for her 
too there is left only the release of death. She 
dies, not of remorae at her guilt, but because 
site liiis mi«calculate<l her [lOwer of resistance 
to the scourge of un over-acute imagina- 
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ScBKB I. An open place. 

and lightning. Eater three Witchei. 

'itch. ^Tleiialia]] wetiireemeetagain 

er, lightning, ur in ruinl 

itch. When the hurlyburly'a done, 

i liattie 's lost ajid won. 

WUch. That will be ere tlie set of sun. 

Wtch. Where the pkce! 

itch. Upon the lieath. 

Witch. There to meet with Macbetli. 

Vitelt. I cowe, Graymalkin!' 

UiA. VaAAocVi- calfa. 

Witch. Anon \ lo 

lir is foul, and fuul is fair; 

rough the fogaud filthy air. [Extant. 

BKB II. A camp near Porrei. 

within. Enter Duncak, Malcoui, 
BAIN, Les.sox, aitli Attmuiantt, meet- 
lecdiiij Sergeant. 
hatbloodyiuanistliat? Hecanre{>ort, 



> I^ddadt, tosiL 



Aa Bcemeth by bia plight, of the revolt 
The iiewtst state. 

Mai. This ia the sergeant 

Who like a good and hanly soldier fought 
'tiuinst my captivity. Hail, brave frieudi 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
Ah thou didat leave it 

6'erg. Doubtful it stood; 

Ah two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke thejr art. The mercileea Moc- 

donwald — 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that' lo 

The multi]ilying vilianies of nature 
Do swarm upon him— fri>m tlie western ie[trt 
Of^ kernti' and gidlowgloases* is supplied; 
And fortune, on Imh diumted quarrel smiling, 
Show'd likearebvl'RwIiort: but all's too weak: 
For brnve Ma<.'beth, — well he deserres that 

Disdaining fortune, with hia braiidish'd ateel, 
Which sniok'd with bloody execution, 
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Like valour's minion, carv'd out his passage 
Till he fao'd the slave; 20 

And ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to 

him, 
Till he unseam'd him from the nave^ to the 

chaps, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman! 

^ Serg. Q As whence the sun 'gins his reflection 

/Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders 

; break, 

So from that spring whence comfort seem'd 

to come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, 

mark:] 

No sooner justice had, with valour arm'd, 
Com pel I'd these skipping kerns to trust their 
heels, so 

But the Norweyan lord, surveying* vailntage, 
With furbish'd arms and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dun. Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Serg. Yes; 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 
Q If I say sooth,3 I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks; 
) So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe: 
\- Except they meant to l)athe in reeking wounds. 
Or memorize* another Golgotha, 40 

1 cannot tell — ] 

But I am faint; my gashes cry for help. 
Dun. So well thy words become thee as thy 
wounds; 
They smack of honour both. Go get him 
surgeons. [Exit Sergeant, attended. 

Q Who comes here ? ] 

Enter Ross. 

^ ]^Mal. The worthy thane of Ross. 

Len. What haste looks through his eyes! 
So should he look 
I That seems to speak things strange.] 

Ross. God save the king I 

Dun. Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane ? 
Ross. From Fife, great king; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 



1 .Vrtt?^, navel. 
8 Sooth, truth. 
* Memorize, niuke memorable 
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2 Surveying, perceiving. 



And fan our people cold. Norway himself. 
With terrible numbers, 51 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict; 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof. 
Confronted him with self -comparisons. 
Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish^ spirit: and, to conclude 
The victory fell on us. 

Dun, Great happiness! 

Ross. That<^ now 
Sweno, the Norways* king, craves composi- 
tion;^ 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colme's-inch,* ci 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall 
deceive 
Our bosom interest: go pronounce his present^ 

death. 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Ross. I '11 see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost noble Macbeth hath 
won. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. A heath. 

Distant thunder. Enter the three Witchc/t. 

First Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 
Sec. Witch. Killing swine. 
Third Witch. Sister, where thou? 
First Witch. A sailor's wife had chestnuts 
in her lap, 
And munch'd, and munch'd, and munch'd: — 

"Give me," quoth I: 
"Aroint thee,^^ witch!" the rump -fed ron- 

yon^^ cries. 
Her husband 's to Aleppo gone, master o' the 

Tiger: 
But in a sieve I '11 thither sail. 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I '11 do, I '11 do, and I '11 do. 10 

Q Sec. Witch. I '11 give thee a wind. 
First Witch. Thou 'rt kind. 



^ Lavish, unrestrained. < That, ie. so that 

f Composition, terms of peace. 

* Saint Colme's • inch, Inchcolm, the island of St. 
Coluniba; pronounced SaitU Colum'n. 
9 Present, instant 10 Aroint thee, beeone. 

11 Ronyon, mangy creature (O. Fr. roffnon). 
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Third Witch. And I another. 13 

First Witch, I myself have all the other; 
And the very ports they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
r the shipman's card.^^ 
I will drain him dry as hay: 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent^house lid; so 

He shall live a man forbid:^ 
Weary se'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak,^ and pine: 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost — 
Look what I have. 

Sec, Witch. Show me, show me. 

First Witch. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wrecked as homeward he did come. 

[^Dnim within. 

Third Witch. A drum, a drum ! so 

Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters, hand in hand. 
Posters* of the sea and land, 
ThuH do go about, about: 
Tlirice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace! the charm's wound up. 

Filter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Jiacb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Ban. How far is 't call'd to Forres i What 

are these 

So withered, and so wild in their attire, 40 

That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth. 

And yet are on't? Live you? or are you 

aught 
That man may question ? You seem to under- 
stand me. 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips: you should be women. 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 
Jfacb. Speak, if you can: what are you? 
First Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, 

thane of Glamis! 
Sec. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, 
thane of Cawdor! 

1 The shipman't card, Ce. tlie card contained in the 
compass, on which the points are niarlced. 
' Forbid, i.e. under a ctirse. 
' Peak, grow thin. * Potters, quick travellers. 



Third Witc/i. All hail, Macbeth, that shalt 

be king hereafter! so 

Ban. Good sir, why do you start; and seem 

to fear 

Things that do sound so fair? I' the name of 

truth. 
Are ye fantastical,* or that indeed 
Which outwaixUy ye show ? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace and great pre- 
diction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 
That he seems rapt withal: to me you speak 

not: 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 
And siiy which grain will grow and which will 
not, 59 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor ieai 
Your favours nor your liate. 
First Witch. Hail! 
Sec. Witch. Hail! 
Third Witch. Hail! 
First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and 

greater. 
Sec. Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
Third Witch. Tliou shalt get kings, though 
thou be none: 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Bctnquo! 

First Witch. Banquo and Macl>eth, all hail! 

Macb. Stay, you iuii)ei'fect s])eaker8, tell 

me more: 70 

By Sinel's death I know I am thane of Glamis; 

But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor 

lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe^ this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting/ — Si)eak, I 
charge you. [ Witches vanish. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles as the water 
has. 
And these are of them: whither are they 
vanish'd ? so 

Mach. Into the air; and what seem'd cor- 
poral melted 
As breath into the wind. — Would they had 
stay'd ! 

* Fantastical, imaginary. * Owe, own, possess. 
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Ban. Were such things here as we do speak 
about ? 83 

Or liave we eateu on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 

Much. Your children shall be kings. 

Ban. You sliall be king. 

Mach. And thane of Cawdor too — went it 
not so? 

Ban. To the selfsame tune and words. 
—Who 's here ? 

Enter Ross atid Angus. 

R088. The king hath happily received, Mac- 
beth, 89 
The news of thy success: and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight. 
His wonders and his praises do contend 
Wliich should be thine or his: silenc'd with 

that, 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the selfsame day, 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make. 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
Came post with post; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent 

To give thee from our royal master thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 102 

Not pay thee. 

R088. And, for an earnest of a greater honour. 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of 

Cawdor: 
In which addition, hail, most worthy tliane! 
For it is thine. 

Ban. \^A8ide] What, can the devil speak 
true? 

Mach. The thane of Cawdor lives: why do 
you dress me 
In borrowed ix)be.s ? 

Aug. Who was the thane lives yet; 

But under heavy judgment l>earH that life 
Wliic'h he deserves to lose. Wliether he was 
oombin'd ill 

With those of Noi'way, or did line^ tlie rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with 

l)oth 
He lalxnuM in his country's wreck, I know not; 
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But treasons capital, confess'd and prov'd. 
Have overthrown him. 

Macb. [Adde\ Glamis,and thane of Giwdor! 
The greatest is behind. [To Rosa and Aivgut] 

Thanks for your pains. 
[Aside to Banqiwl -^^ 7^^ ^^^ ^^pe your 

children shall be kings, 
When those tliat gave the thane of Cawdor 
to me H9 

Promis'd no less to them? 

Ban. [Aside to Macbeth'] That, trusted home,' 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 't is strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray 's 
In deepest consequence. — 

[Turns to Ross and Angus. 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Macb. [Aside] Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. — [To Ross a7idA)igtit] 

I thank you, gentlemen. 
[Aside] This supernatural soliciting 1^ 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good: if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success. 
Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdur: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated^ heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears* 
Are less tlian horrible imaginings: 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantas- 
tical. 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is ^*^ 
But what is not. 

Ban, [To Ross and Angus] Look, how our 
partner 's nipt. 

Macb. [Aside] If chance will have me king, 
why, chance may crown me. 
Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon hiiDt 

Like our sti-ange garments, cleave not to their 

mould 
But with the aid of use. 

Mat;b. [Aside] Come what come nuyi 



2 Trusted h0}M, i.e. trusted to the utmrnt. 

3 Seated, i.e. firmly fixed. 

« Fears, i.e. objects of fear. 



ACT I. Scene 3. 



MACBETH. 



ACT I. Scene 4. 



-'Time and the hour niiis through the roughest 
(lav. 
Ban. l^Adi^ajiciti^'] Worthy Macbeth, we stay 

upon' your leisure. 
Mach, Give me your favour :* my dull brain 
was wrought 3 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your 
pains 150 

Are register'd where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. — Let ustowardtheking. 
[Aside to Banquo] Think upon what has 

chanc'd ; and at more time, 
The interim having weigh'd it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban. [Aside to Macbeth'] Very gladly. 
Much. [Aside to Banquo'] Till then, enough. 
— Come, friends. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Forres. A room in the palace. 

Flourish. Enter Duncan, jVIalcolm, Donal- 
BAiN, Lennox, and Attendants. 

Bun. Is execution done on Cawdor 1 Are 
not 
Those in commission yet retum'd? 

Jfal. My liege. 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die, who did report 
That very frankly he confess'd his treasons, 
Implor'd your highness' pardon, and set forth 
A deep repentance: nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd* lo 
As 't were a careless trifle. 

Bun. There 's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An al>8olute trust. — 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Ross, a)id Angus. 

O worthiest cousin! 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me: tliou art so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less 
deserv'd, 

1 Stay upon, await 

* Oive me your favour, excuse me. 

s Wrought, agitated. . * Ow'd, owned, posseued. 



That the proportion^ both of thanks and pay- 
ment Id 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say. 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

Macb. The service and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itself. Your higlmess' part 
Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
Are to your throne and state children and 

servants; 
Which do but what they should by doing 
every thing 26 

Safe toward your love and honour. 

Bun. Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banquo, 
Tliat hast no less deserv'd, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow. 

The harvest is your own. 

Bun. My plenteous joys. 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, tlianes. 
And you whose places are the nearest, know. 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm; whom we name here- 
after 
The Prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 

Macb. The rest is labour, which is not us'd 
for you: 
I '11 be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach: 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Bun. My worthy Cawdor I 

Macb. [Aside] The Prince of Cumbeiland ! 
— that is a step, 48 

On which I must fall down, or else o'erleap. 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your tires; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the liand; yet let that be. 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

[ExU. 

Bun. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so 
valiant; 

A The proportion, i.e. the due proportion. 
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ACT I. s«ii« 1. MAC 

And in tiia commendations I am fed; k 

It is a banquet to me. Let 'a after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid ua welcome: 
It is a peerless kinsman. [FloiirUh. Exmmt. 

1 in Macbtth't 



Ladt Maobbth, reading a letter. 

Ladff M. "Ths7 met me in ths day oi luocea; 

•nd I h«TB leani'd by the perfect'*! report,' they 



htTsmo 


e in them than mortal knowledge. WW 


I bum'd 


in deiiro to 


quertion them tuitlur, limj 


made thom»«l»e« aii 


into whieh they imOH. 


Wlulo. I .toDd rapt 


a the wonder of it, euu mit- 


idTea' fro 


m tha king 


who all-hail'd me "Diua tl 


Cawdor; 


by which title, before, then wwd ^tm 


saluted me. and retej 


rr'd me to the commg « d 


time, will 




Ithatihalbbe!' Thiihinl 



thought good to dehver' thae, m> deanM pattuf d 
greatneas, that thou might'it not lose the duo of n- 
joiciog, by being ignorant of what greatom ii pn- 
mis'd thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewelL" 




UdU >« pniidtd lar.-tAct . 



OUmis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 
What thou art promis'd.— Yet do I fear thy 

nature; 
It is too full o' the milk of human kindneas 
To catch the neareert way : thou wouldst be 

great; 
Art not without ambition; but without v> 



The illness* should attend it: wh»t tka 

wouldst highly. 
That wouldst tliou holily; wouldst iwt phf 

And yet wouldst wrongly win ; tJiou 'drt ht** 

great Glamis, 
Tliat which cries "Thus thoa muitdo,if th« 



ioeiie b. 



MACBETH. 



ACT I. Soeoe 6. 



lat which rather thou dost fear to do 
^ishest should be undone. Hie thee 
^er, 

may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
i&stise with the valour of my tongue 
t impedes thee from the golden round, 
fate and metaphysical^ aid doth seem 
e thee crown'd withal. si 

Islnter an Attendant. 

What is your tidings? 
L The king comes here to-night. 
f If, Thou 'rt mad to say it: — 

thy master with him ? who, were 't so, 
have inform'd for preiiaiiitiou. 
k So please you, it is true: our thane 
coming: 

my fellows had the syyeed of him, 
Lmost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
70uld make up his message. 
f M. Give him tending; 

Qgs great news. [Ejnt Attendant. 

The raven himself is hoarse 
roaks the fatal enti*ance^ of Puucan 40 
my battlements. Come, you spirits 
!nd on mortaP thoughts, unsex me here, 
11 me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
st cruelty ! make thick my blood, 
p the acdjss and passage to remorse,^ 
o compunctious visitings of nature 
tny fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
3Ct and i t ! Come to my woman's breasts, 
ike my milk for gall, you munlering 
inisterd, 

ver in your sightless substances^ 50 
ait on nature's mischief ! Come, thick 
ffht, 

ill thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
ty keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
laven peep through the blanket of tlie 
rk, 
"Hold, hold!" 

Unter Macbeth. 

Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
r than both, by the all-liail hereafter! 

Wetaphytieal, supernatural. 
Entnuiee, pronounced here as a trisyllable. 
iortalt deadly. ^ Hemorte, pity. 

UghtUu tubntancetf invisible forms. 



Thy letters have tranai)oi*ted me beyond 57 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instjint. 

Ma<:b. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lad^ 3f. And when goes hence? 

Ma(A. To-morrow, as he purposes. 

Lady M. O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters; — to beguile the 

time. 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent 

flower. 
But be the serpent under 't. He that 's coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put fw 
Tliis night's great business into my dispatch; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Mach. We will s|>eak furtlier. 

Lady M. Only look up clear; 

To alter favour^ ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me. \ExeunU 

Scene VI. Tke saine. Be/ore Macbeth^s 

castle. 

Havihoyz. Servants of Macbeth attendingj 
with torches. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, 

DONALBAIN, BaNQUO, LeNNOX, MaCDUFF, 

Boss, Angus, and Attendants, 

Dun, This castle hath a pleasant seat; the 

air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer. 

The temple-liaunting martlet, does approve^ 
By his lov'd mansioniy that the heavens' breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty,^ frieze. 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage,® but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant 

cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have 

oljserv'd 
The air is delicate. 

* To alter favour, i.e.to change countenance, 
y Approve, prore. 

« Jutty, i.e. jetty, a projection in buildings. 

* Coign qf vantage, convenient comer. 
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ACT I. Scene «. 



MACBETH. 



ACT I. Scene T. 



Enter Ladt Macbeth. 

Dun, See, see, our honour 'd hostess! 

The love that follows us sometime is our 
trouble, ii 

< Which still we thank as love. [ Herein I teach 
you 

iHow you shall bid God 'ild us for your pains, 

I And thank us for your trouble. ^ 

Lady M. All our service 

In Jry point twice dona, and then done 
double, 

Were poor and single^ business to contend 

Against those honours deep and broad where- 
with 

Your majesty loads our house: for those of old. 

And the late dignities heap'd up to them,' 

We rest your hermits.' 

Dun. Where 's the thane of Cawdor? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 

To be his purveyor: but he rides well, 22 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath 
holp him 

To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess. 

We are your guest to-night. 

Lady M. Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in 
compt,* 

To make their audit at your highness' pleasure, 

Still to return your own. 
Dun, Give me your hand; 

Conduct me to mine host: we love him highly. 

And shall continue our graces towards him. 

By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt, 

Scene VII. The tame. A lobby in 
Macbeth^ 8 castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Efiter and pass over, a 
Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes and 
service. Then enter Macbeth. 

Macb. If it were done when *t is done, then 
^t were well. 
It were done quickly if th' assassination 
Could trammel up'* the consequence, and catch, 

1 Single, slight, weak. 

3 To them, in addition to them. 

* Hertnits, i.e. beadsmen. 

* In compt, subject to account. 

ft Trammel vp, entangle, aa iu a net (trammel). 
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With his surcease,® success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-aU and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We 'd jump 7 the life to come. But in these 

cases 
We still have judgment here; that we buttetcb 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, r- 

turn 
To plague th' inventor: this even-handed 

justice 10 

Commends th' ingredients of our poison'd 

chalice 
To our own lips. He 's here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut thedoor. 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this 

Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties^ so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet -tongued, 

against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off; 20 
And pity, like a naked new-bom babe. 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
Tliat tears shall drown the wind. — I have no 

spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself. 
And falls on the other. — 

Enter Ladt Macbeth. 

How now! what news! 
Lady M. He has almost supp'd: why hive 

you left the chamber? 

Macb. Hath he ask'd for me ? 

Lady M. Know you not he has/ 

Macb. We will proceed no further in thi» 

business: ^ 

He hath honoiu^d me of late; and I have 

bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in Uieir newest 

gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon. 



« Surcease, cessation. f Jump, htfsnL 

8 Faculties, powers, prerogfttivea. 



CT I. Scene 7. 



MACBETH. 



ACT II. Soene 1. 



Lady M. Was the hope drunk 

Hierein jou dressed yourself? hath it slept 

since? 
Lnd wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
Lt what it did so freely? From this time 
uch I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
'o be the same in thine own act and valour 
ls thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have 

that 41 

V^hich thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
ind live a coward in thine own esteem, 
letting "I dare not" wait upon "I would," 
iike the poor cat i' tli' adage ? 
Mad), Prithee, peace: 

dare do all that may become a man; 
^ho dares do more is none. 
Lady M, What beast was \ then, 

liat made you break this enterprise to me ? 
Vlien you durst do it, then you were a man; 
Lnd, to be more than what you were, you 

would so 

{e so much more the man. Nor time nor 

place 
)id then adhere,^ and yet you would make 

both: 
liey have made themselves, and that their 

witness now 
)oe8 linmake you. I have given suck, and 

know 
low tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me: 
would, while it was smiling in my face, 
lave plucked my nipple from his boneless 

gums, 



lit 



And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

Macb, If we should fail? — 

Lady M. We fail- 

But screw y6ur courage to the sticking-place. 
And we '11 not fail When Duncan is asleep, — 
Whereto the rather shall hisday's hard journey 
Soundly invite him, — his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail ' so convince,' 
That memory, the warder of the brain. 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt^ of reason 
A limbeck^ only: when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death. 
What cannot you and I perform upon eo 

The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell?" 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only! 

For thy undaunted mettle Hhould compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd. 
When we have mark'd with blood those 

sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very 

daggers. 
That they have done 't? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other. 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macb. I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 8i 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 

False face must hide what the false heart 

doth know. [Exeunt 



ACT 11. 



kjENE I. InvemeM. Court of Macbeth^a castle. 

Enter Banquo, preceded by Fleance 
with a torcli. 

Ban, How goes the night, boy? 

Fie. The moon is down; I have not heard 

the clock. 
BaYL And she goes down at twelve. 
FU, I take 't, 't is later, sir. 



1 Adhere^ i.e. cohere. 



Ban. Hold, take my sword. There 's hus- 
bandly' in heaven. 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 
A heavy summcuis lies like lead upon me. 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Kestrain in me the cursed thoughts that 

nature 
Gives way to in repose! 



Wagtail, carousing. 
^ Receipt, receptacle. 
* Limbeck, alembic. 
7 Hti^fandry, economy 



VOL. V. 



» Convince, overpower. 
c QueU, murder. 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 



MACBETH. 



ACT II. Scene 2. 



Enter Macbeth, and a Servant vrith a torch. 

Give me my sword. 
Who's there? lo 

Macb. A friend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? The king 's 
a-bed: 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your offices: 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
In measureless content. 

J/a<^. Being unprepared, 

Our will became the servant to defect, 18 

Which else should free have wrought 

Ban, All 's welL 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have show'd some truth. 

Macb. I think not of them: 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 
Would spend it in some words u|>on that 

business. 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kind'st leisure. 

Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, 
when 't is, 
It shall make honour for you. 

Ban. So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd and iillegiance clear, 
I sh9.ll be couusell'd. 

Macb. Good re|X)se the while! 

j^an. Thanks, sir: the like to you I so 

[Exeunt Banqiio and Fleance. 

Macb. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink 
is ready, 
She strike upon the belL Get thee to bed. 

[Kvit Servant. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me. 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me 

clutch thee: — 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fa till vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
I see thee yet, in form as pal{)able 40 

As this which now I draw. 
Thou nuirshall'st me the way that I was going; 
Antl such an instrument I wiw to use. — 
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Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other 

senses. 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon^ gouts ^ of 

blood. 
Which was not so before. — There 's no such 

thing: — 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er the one half- 
world 49 
Nature seems d 3ad, and wicked dreams abuse 
The cartain'd sleep; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings; and wither'd murder. 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf. 
Whose howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy 

pace. 
With Tarquin*8 ravishing strides, towards his 

design 
Moves like a ghost — ^lliou sure and firm-set 

earth. 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, f(ir 

fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he 

lives: ^ 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath 

gives. — [A bell ringt- 

1 go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. The sam^. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Ladi/ M. That which hath made them drunk 

hath made me bold; 
What hath quench'd them hathgivenmefire.— 

Hark:— Peace! 
It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellmaii, 
Which gives the steni'st good-night— He w 

about it: 
The doors are open; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores: I ha^*^ 

drugg'd their |)08aets. 
That * death and nature do contend about thei^ 
Whether they live or die. 



1 Dud(jfon, handle. 
• Oroouis, servnnts. 



« Goirte, drop* (Pr. gwitt«i\ 
4 That, i.e. so that 



ACT II. Son* i. MA 

Marh. [Within} Who 'a there? what, hoi 
Lad^ M, Alack, I am afraid they have 
nwak'il, 

Ami 'tiH nutilone: the attempt and not thedeed 
infoiinds US. — UarkI — I Laid tlieir dagger 



riuivi 

He could not niisg 'em. — Had he not n\ 
My father as he slept, I liad done 't 



tubled 



Enter Macbeth. 

My husband: 
Macb. I have done the deed.— Didst thou 

not hear a noise t 
Ladi/ M. I heard tlie owl screitm and the 
crickets OI-J-. 
Did Dot you speak! 
Jfacb. When) 




I^tdg 3t. Now. 

J^tflb. Ad I descended^ 

Ijody if. Ay. 
JfaS. Hark! 
Who lien i' the second chamber? 
Liulff M. Dooalbain. 

ifacb. This is a sorry aight. Il 

[/jnotiiii/ on kin handn. 
Laiis ,V. A foolish thought, to say ,i sorry 

si«ht. 
.V/i'Ji. Tliere 's one did taugh in 'a sleep, and 
one cried " Murder 1 " 
Tliat they did wake eadi other: I stood and 

heard tliem: 
But they did say their prayers, and addresn'd 

A^'oin to sleeps 



i*Kty M. There are two lodg'd together. 
Sfacb. One cried "God bless us!" aiul 
"Anieul" the other; 
As they had seen me, with tliese hsngiiian's 

Listening their fear: I could not say "Amen!" 
When they did say "God bless us!" 
Lady M. CViiiaider it not so deeply. :« 

Mach. But wherefore could not 1 pronotmci^ 

I had most need <if lilessing, and "Amen" 
Stuck in my thnukt. 

Ladji M. Tliese deeds must not be thought 
After these wa^-s ; so, it will make us 

Jfacb. Methought I heard a voice dy "Sleep 

871 



ACT II. Seene 2. 



MACBETH. 



ACT II. Seem 8. 



Macbeth does murder deep," — the innocent 

sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravelFd sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second 

course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast, — 

Lady M. What do you mean? 

Mdcb, Still it cried " Sleep no more!" to all 

the house: 41 

** Glamis hath murder'd sleep, and therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, — Macbeth shall sleep no 
more! " 
Lady M. Who was it that thus cried? 
Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things, — Go get some water. 
And wash tliis filthy witness from your liand. — 
Why did you bring these daggers from the 

place? 
They must lie there: go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb. I '11 go no more: 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 5i 
Look on 't again I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose! 

Give nie the daggers: the sleeping and the 

dead 
Are but as pictures: 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I 'II gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their guilt 

\Exit. Knocking tnthin. 

Jfacb. Whence is that knocking? — 

How is 't with me, when every noise appals 

me? 

What hands are here? ha! they pluck out 

mine eyes ! 69 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand ? No; this my hand will 

rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green-one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour, but 
I shame 
To wear a heart so white. \Knoc1cxng within!\ 
I hear a knocking ' 
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At the south entry — retire we to our chamber; 
A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. — \Kivockmy trtMin.] 

Hark! more knocking: 
G^t on your nightgown,^ lest occasion call ub, 
And show us to be watchers: — be not lost 71 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macb. To know my deed, 'twere best not 

know myself. \Knocking vnihin. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thoa 

couldst! [Exeunt. Ktwclcing continues. 

ScEKE III. The same. 

Enter a Porter. Knocking tnthin. 

Porter. Here's a knocking indeed! If a 
man were jKirter of hell-gate, he should have 
old turning* the key. [Knocking within.] 
Knock, knock, knock! Who's there, i' the 
name of Beelzebub? Here's a farmer that 
hang'd himself on the expectation of plenty: 
come in time; have napkins enow alx>ut you; 
here you'll sweat for't. [Knocking within.] 
Knock, knock! Who's there, in the other 
devil's name? Faith, here's an equivocator 
that could swear in both the scales against 
either scale; who committed treason enough 
for God's sake, yet could not equivocate to 
heaven: O, come in, equivocator. [Knocking 
within."] Knock, knock, knock! Who's there/ 
Q Faith! here 's an English tailor come hither,; 
for stealing out of a French hose: come in, 
tailor; here you may roast your goose.] [Kiwd- 
ing within.] Knock, knock; never at quiet! 
What are you? But this place is t^K) cold for 
helL I '11 devil-porter it no further: [I had" 
thought to have let in some of all professions,; 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire.] [Knockitig wUhin.] Anon, anon! I 
pray you, remember the porter. 

[Opens the gate. 

Enter Macduff and Lennox. 

Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went 
to l>ed. 
That you do lie so late? 



1 yightgown, i.e. dreatlng-gown. 
s Old turning, plenty of tDining. 
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ACT II. Scene 3. 



Port. Faith, sir, we were carousing till the 
second cock:^ [and drink, sir, is a great pro- 
voker of three things. 

Macd, What three things does drink espe- 
cially provoke? so 
; PqH, Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and 
urine. Lechery, sir, it provokes and unpro- 
vokes; it provokes the desire, but it takes 
away the performance: therefore, much drink 
may be said to be an equivocator with lechery: 
it makes him and it mars him; it sets him on, 
and it takes him off; it persuades him and 
disheartens him; makes him stand to and not 
stand to; in conclusion, equivocates him in' a 
sleep, and, giving him the lie, leaves him. 40 

Macd, I believe drink gave thee the lie last 
night. 

Port, That it did, sir, i' the very throat on 
me: but I requited him for his lie; and, I 
think, being too strong for him, though he took 
up my legs sometime, yet I made a shift to 
cast him.^ 

Macd, Is thy master stirring? 

EtUer Macbeth. 

Our knocking has awak'd him; here he comes. 

Len. Good morrow, noble sir. 

ifao6. Good morrow, both. 

Macd, Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 

Mctcb. Not yet 

Macd. He did command me to call timely 
on him: 5i 

I have almost slipped the hour. 

Mcub. I 'II bring you to him. 

Macd, I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet 't is one. 

Mcuih, The labour we delight in physics pain. 
This is the door. 

Macd, I '11 make so bold to call, 

For 't is my limited' service. [Exit. 

Len, Groes the king hence to-day? 

Macb, He does; he did appoint so. 

Len, The night has been unruly: where 
we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they 

* say, 00 

Lamentings heard i' the air, strange screams 
of death, 

1 Th§ §ec<md eodt, abont three in the moniinir. 
* In, into. * Limited, appointed. 



And prophesying, with accents terrible, 62 
Of dire combustion^ and confus'd events 
New hatch'd to the woful time: the 6bscure 

birds 
damour'd the livelong night: some say, the 

earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 
Mad>, *T was a rough night. 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 
Macd, [Without] O horror, horror, horror! 
Tongue nor heart 
Camiot conceive nor name theel 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Mad), Len. What's the matter? 

Macd. Confusion now hath made his mas- 
terpiece I 71 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
Tlie Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building! 

Macb. What is 't you say ? the life ? 

Len. Mean you his majesty? 
Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy 
your sight 
With a new Gorgon. Do not bid me sjjeak; 
See, and then 8]>eak yourselves. 

[Ea'^eiDit Macbeth and Lennox. 
Awake, awake! 
Ring the alarum-bell. — Murder and treason! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit. 
And look on death itself ! — up, up, and see 
The great doom's image! — Malcolm! Banquo! 
As fix)m your graves rise up, and walk like 
sprites, 84 

To countenance this horror! Bing the belL 

[Bell rings. 

Enter Ladt Macbeth. 

Lady M. What 's the business. 

That such a hideous trumpet calk to parley 
The sleepers of the house? 8})eak, speak! 

Mcuxl. O gentle lady, 

'T is not for you to hear what I can speak: 
The repetition, in a woman's ear, oo 

Would murder as it felL 

« CombuMtion, cooHagration. 

* The dbgeure bird, i.e. the bird that loves the dark, 
ie the owl. 
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Eivter Bakquo. 

O Banquo, Banquo, 
Our royal master's murdered! 

Lady M. Woe, alasl 

What, in our house? 

Ban. Too cruel any where. 

[Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
^ And say it is not sa] 

Re-enter Macbeth aiui Lennox. 

Mach, Had I but died an hour before this 
chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time; for from this instant 
There's nothing serious in mortality: 
AU is but toys: renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. loi 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Don, What is amiss ? 

Mach. You are,' and do not know 't: 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd, — the very source of it is stopp'd. 
Macd. Your royal father 's murder'd. 
Mai, Oy by whom? 

Len, Those of his chamber, as it seem'd, 
had done 't: 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with 

blood; 
So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found 
Upon their pillows: 

They star'd, and were distracted; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. iii 

Mach. O, yet I do repent me of my fury. 
That I did kill them. 

Macd, Wherefore did you so? 

Macb. Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate 
and furious. 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man: 
The expedition' of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser, reason. — Here lay Dun- 
can; — 
His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood; 
And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in 

nature 
For ruin's wasteful entrance: there, the mur- 
derers, 120 



1 Tov are, i.e. you are alive, 
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s Expedition^ haste. 



Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their 

daggers i2i 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore: who could 

refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make 's love known? 

Lady M. Help me hence, ho! 

Ma<xi. Look to the lady. 
Mai. [Aside to Donalbain] Why do we hold 
our tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for oursi 
Don, [Aside to Malcolm] [What should be 
spoken here, where our fate, i 

Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us?]! 
Let 's away; 

Our tears are not yet brew'd. 
Mai. [Aside to Donalbain'] Nor our strong 
sorrow iso 

Upon the foot of motion. 
Ban, Look to the lady:— 

[Lady Macbeth is carried ouL 
[ And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further.^ Fears and scruples shake 

us: 
In the great hand of Qod I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulg'd pretence' I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
Macd. And so do I. 

All. So all. 

Macb. Let 's briefly put on manly readiness,* 
And meet i' the hall together. 

All. Well contented. 

[ [Exeunt all but Malcolm and DoncUbcwL 
Mai. What will you do? Let 's not consort 
with them: iii' 

To show an uiifelt sorrow is an office < 

Which the false man does easy. I '11 to Eng-/ 
land. I 

Don. To Ireland I; our separated fortune I 
Shall keep us both the safer: where we are, > 
There's daggers in men's smiles: the near in, 
blood, / 

The nearer bloody. J 

Mai. This murderous shaft that 's shot! 

Hath not yet lighted; and our safest way 



* Pretence, design. 

* Manly readineu, i.e. complete armoiir. 



In Ui ikvoiO the iiiiu. Therefore, to horse; 

And let US uut be dainty uf leuve-tikking, IW 
■Bat shift away: there's warrant in that 
; theft 

•Which steals itself, wheu there's no mercy 
i left.] lExtttiU. 



iEACBETH. 

[Scene IV. 



ACT II. Scaiia 4. 
Without Maebelk't ) 



Enter Ross and an Old Man. >, 

Old Jf. Threescore and ten I can remember 

weU: '■ 




Within the volume of which time I have xeen 
'Hourx dreadful and things strange, but this 
scire night 

Hath trifled former knowingB. 
, JloM. Ah, good father, 

lHou seeat, tlie heavens, as troubled with 
; man's act, 
^Tlireateu his bloody stage: by the clock 'tis 

;And yet dark night stmngleH the travelling 

ils't night's predominance, or the day's sluune, 
lliat darkness does the faie of earth entomb, 
; When living light shoulil kiss itf 



OldJf. "T is unnatural, J 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday^ 
last, II' 

A falcon, towering in her ]>ride of {'tace, 
Wa« by a mousing owl hawk'd at iind kill'iL 
Sou. And Duncan's horses — a thing most' 
Btmuge an<l certain — 
Beauteous and Kwift, the minions of their iitce, ', 
Tum'd wild in nature, broke their staUs,! 
flung out, '. 

Contending 'gainst obedience, as they woutd> 

War witli mankind. '' 

Old .V. 1 is said they eat each other. ' 
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ACT III. Soene L 



lioM. Tliey did so, to the amazement of 
mine eyes, 

That look'd u^x^n't. Here comes the good 

Macduff. 20 

EiUer Macduff. 

How goes the world, sir, now? 

Macd. Why, see you not? 

Ross, Is 't known who did this more than 
bloody deeii ? 

Macd, Those that Macbeth hath slaiiL 

Ross, Alas, the day! 

I What good could they pretend?^ 

Macd. They were subom'd: 

i Malcolm and Donalbain, the king's two sons, 
Are stol'n away and fled; which puts upon 

them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Ross. 'Gainst nature still: 

I Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 



Thine own life's means! Then 't is most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth, so 

Macd. He is already nam'd, and gone to 
Scone 
To be invested. 

Ross. Where is Dimcan's body? 

Macd. Carried to Colme-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

Ross. Will you to Scone? 

Mood. No, cousin, I'll to Fife. 

Ross. Well, I i^-ill thither. 

Macd. Well, may you see things well done 
tliere: adieu! 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new! 

Ross. Farewell, fatlier. 

Old M. God's beuison go with you, and 

with those 40 

That would make good of bad and friends of 

foes! \^ExeuiU.'\ 



ACT III. 



Scene I. Forres. Halt in the palace. 
Eoss, Lennox, and Lords discovered. 

Enter Banquo. 

Ban. Tliou hast it now: king, Cawdor, 

Glaniis, all, 
As the weird women promis'd; and, I fear, 
Tliou play'dst most fouUy for't: yet it was 

said 
It should not stand in thy posterity. 
But that myself should be the root and fatlier 
Of many kings. If there come truth from 

them, — 
As u|)on thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine, — 
Why, by the verities on thee made good. 
May they not Ik? my oracles as well, 9 

And set me up in hope ? But, hush ; no more. 

Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as king; 
Lady Macbeth, as queen; Lords, Ladies, 
and Attendants. 

Mach. Here 's our chief guest. 

Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 

1 Pretend, propouo, intend. 
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It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all- thing ^ unbecoming. 

Mach. To-night we hold a solemn supper, 
sir. 
And I '11 request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highnew 

Comm<and upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb. Hide you this afternoon ? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. We should have else desii-'d your 
good advice, ^ 

Which still hath been both grave' and pros- 
perous, 
In this day's council ; but we '11 take to-moirov : 
Is't far you ridel 

Ban. As far, my lonl, as will fill up the tini« 
Twixt this and supper : go not my horse the 

better, 
I must become a borrower of the niglit 
For a dark hour or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast 



* All-thing, every way. 



s Grave, veigh^. 



7T III. SooDtt 1. 
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ACT III. Soeue 1. 



Ban, My lord, I will not 

Jiach. We hear, our bloody cousins are 

bestow'd 80 

1 England and in Ireland, not confessing 
beir cruel parricide, tilling their hearers 
''ith strange invention : butof that to-morrow; 
^hen therewithal we shall have cause^ of state 
raving us jointly. Hie you to hoi-se: adieu, 
ill you return at night. Goes Fleance with 

you? 
Bail. Ay, my good lord: our time does call 

upon's. 
Afacb. I wish your horses swift and sure of 

foot; 
nd so I do commend you to their backs, 
arewell. [Ejnt Banquo. 

et every man be master of his time 41 

ill seven at night; to make society 
he sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
ill supper-time alone: while- then, God be 

with you! 
[ExeuiU all but Macbeth and an Attendant. 
irrah, a word with you: attend those men 
ur pleasure \ 
Atten, They are, my lord, without the 

]>alace-gHte. 
Mad>. Bring them before us. 

\^Exit Attendant. 

To be thus is nothing, 

ut to be safely thus.— Our fears in Banquo 

tick deep; and in his royalty of nature so 

eigns that which would be fear'd: 't is much 

he dares; 
nd, to^ that dauntless temper of his mind, 
Le hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
o act in safety. There is none but he 
Hioee being I do fear: and under him 
[y Genius is rebuk'd, as, it is said, 
[ark Antony's was by Coesar. He chid the 

sisters, 
Hien first they put the name of king upon me, 
Liid bade them speak to him; then, prophet- 
like, 
"hey hail'd him father to a line of kings: 00 
fpon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 
ind j)ut a l>arren sceptre in my gripe, 
"hence to be wrench'd with an uuliueal hand. 
To son of mine succeeding. If 't be so, 

1 CaitM, a subject of debate. 

t WliUe, till. > To, In addition to. 



For Banquo's issue have I fil'd^ my mind; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murdered; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 09 

To make them kings, the seed of B^uiquo kings! 
Bather tlian so, come, fate, into the list. 
And champion me to th' utterance!* — Who's 
there? 

Re-enter Atteyidanty with two Murderers. 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we calL 

[Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

First Mar. It was, so please your highness. 

Macb. Well then, now 

Have you considered of my speeches ? QKnow 
That it was he in the times past which held you ; 
So under fortune, which you thought had been \ 
Our innocent self: this I made good to you > 
In our last conference, pass'd in probation with/ 



you. 



80' 



How you were borne in hand,^ how crossed, the ■; 

instruments. 
Who wrought with them, and all things else 
that might ) 

To half a soul and to a notion^ crazed 
Say "Thus did Banquo." 

First Mur. You ma<le it known to us. $ 

Macf). I did so; and went further, which is now f 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find > 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, > 
That you can let this go ?] Are you sogo8i)ell'd, 'i 
To pray for this good man and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the 
grave, w 

And beggar'd yours for ever? 
Q First Mur. We are men, my liege, c 

Mad). Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; \ 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, I 
curs, \ 

Shoughs,* water-rugs,^^ and demi- wolves,^* are , 
clept { 

* FiTd, defiled. 

* Champion me to tK utterance, fight with me 
d outran^. 

« Paea'd in probation with you, prored to yon in detail 
f Borne in hand, deluded with false hopes. 

* Amotion, mind. • ShmtghK, shocks, shaggy dogs. 

10 Water-rug*, rough water-dogs. 

11 Demi-tDijlvet, a cross between a dog and a wolt 
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All by the name of dogs: the valaed file 
Diatinguiahes the swift, the alpw, the subtle, 
Tlie liouaekeeper,' the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteoua nature 
Hath in him clos'd; whereby be tloee receive 
Particular addition, from ttie bill loo 

That writ«s them all alike: and so of men. 



Now, if you have a station in the file. 
Not i' the worst rank of mauhcxid, say % 
And I will put that busineta in your bosoua 
Whoae executioD takes your enemy off. 
Grapples you to the heart and love of m, ' 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect.^ i 




See. Mur. I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blowa and bulfets of the world 
Have so iiicens'd that I am reckless what iiD 
I do to spite the world. 

Firtl Mur. And I another. 

So weary with Jisfwters, tuggd with fortune, 
That I would Bet ray lite on any chance. 
To meiid it or be rid on 't. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know Banqiio was vour enemv- 

lioeh .Viir. ' "Tiue, my lonl. 

Jtaeb. So is he mine, and in such bloody 
dist-mce.' 



That every minute of his being thrusti 
Against my near'at of life: and though 1 couU 
With barefac'd power sweep him from nj 

And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, J* 
For' certiiinfriendsthatare both his and mil'' 
Whose loves I may not drop, Q but wail histtU 
Who I myself struck down:] and thence it ft i 
Tliat 1 t« your assistance do make love; 
Mashing the business from the common ej« 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

,Sw. if 'IT. We shall, my W. 

Perform what you commajid ua. 



T III. »cene 1. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 



First Afur. Though our lives — 

Afa^b. Your spirits sliiiie through you. 

Within this hour at most, 12s 

will ativise you where to ]jhint yourselves, 
quaint you, with a perfect spy, o' the time, 
le moment ou 't; for 't must be done to-night, 
id something from^ the palace; always 

thought 
lat I require a clearness: and with him — 
leave no rube- nor botches in the work — 
eaiice his son, that keeps him company — 
hose absence is no less material to me 
lan is his father's — must embrace the fate 
that dark hour. Resolve yourselves^ a]mrt : 
U come to you anon. 

Both Mur. We are resolv'd, my lord. 

Macb. I '11 call upon you straight: abide 

within. [Exeunt Murderers. 

is concluded: — Banquo, thy soul's flight, 
it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 

[Exit. 

SKE II. The same. A room in the p<dace. 

Enter Ladt Macbeth (uid a Servant. 

Lady 2i. Is Banquo gone from court? 
Serv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night 
Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend 

his leisure 
>r a few words. 

Serv. Madam, I wilL [Exit. 

Lady M. Naught 's had, all 's spent, 

here our desire is got without content: 
is safer to be that which we destroy, 
lan by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

ow now, my lord ! why do you keep alone, 
: sorriest fancies your companions making; 
sing those thoughts which should indeed 

have died 10 

'ith them they think on ? Things without* 

all remedy 
lould be without regard : what 's done is 

done. 
Macb. We have scotch'd^ the snake, not 

kill'd it: 



' FroiH, i.«. away from. 2 Ruhi, liinderances. 

* Retolve yoursdvei, make up your inin<1g. 

« Without, beyond. « Scotch'd, slightly cut. 



She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor 

malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjomt, both the 

worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the atiiiction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly: better be with the dead. 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to i)eace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 21 

In restless ecstiisy.^ Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his woi'st: nor steel nor 

poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing. 
Can touch him further. 

Lady M Come on; 

Gentle my lonl, sleek' o'er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to- 
night 
Q Macb. So shall I, love ; and so I pray be you : ; 
Let your remembrance^ apply to Banquo, 
Present him eminence, both with eye and 

tongue: 
Unsafe the while that we must lave 
Our honours in these flattering streiuns, S2 
And make our faces visjuxls to our hearts, ' 
Disguising wliat they are. !! 

Lady M. You must leave this.] '. 

Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear 
wife! 
Thou know'st that Banquo, and his Fleance, 
lives. 
Lady M. But in them nature's coj)y 's not 

eterne. 
Macb. There 's comfort yet; they are assail- 
able; 
Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight; ere, to black Hecate's 
summons 4i 

The 8hanl-lx)rne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night's yawning peel, there shall l)e 

done 
A deed of dreadful note.® 

Lady M. What 's to be done? 

Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, 

* Ec9ta*%j, excitement. ^ Sleek, smooth. 

* Hemembranee, pronounced as if spelt rememberanett 
in four syllables. * Xote, notoriety. 
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ACT IIL 80MM i. 



Till thou applaud the deed. — Come, seeling^ 

night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and 

the crow 50 

Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Whiles night's black agents to tiieir preys do 

rouse. — 
Thou marvell'st at my words: but hold thee 

stUl; 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by 

ill: 
So, prithee, go with me. [Exeunt. 

;Q Scene III. The same. A parky with a gate 
leading to the palace. 

Enter three Murderers, 

First Mur, But who did bid thee join with us? 

Third Mur. Macbeth. 

Sec. Mur. He needs not our mistrust; since 
he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do. 
To the direction just 

Firist Mur. Then stand with us. 

I The west yet glimmers with some streaks of 

day: 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
>To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
I The subject of our watch. 

Third Mur. Hark! I hear horses. 

Ban. [Within^ Give us a light there, ho! 

Sec. Mur. Then 't is he : the rest 

I That are within the note of exjKictation^ 10 
Already are i' the court. 

First Mur. His horses go about. 

Third Mur. Almost a mile: but he does 
usually, 

jSo all men do, from hence to the palace-gate 
-^Make it their walk. 

Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch. 
Sec. Mur. A light, a light! 



Third Mur. 

First Mur. Stand to 't. 



Tishe. 



1 Seeling, blinding. 

s The note of exj>ectation, i.e. the list of exfiected guests. 
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Ban. It will be rain to-night 
First Mur. Let it come down. 

[They set upon Banqw. 
Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, 
fly, fly! 
Thou mayst revenge. O slave! 

[Dies. Fleance escapes. 
Third Mur. Who did strike out the light? 
First Mur. Was 't not the wajl 

Third Mur. There 's but one down; the son 

is fled. 
Sec, Mur. We have lost 10 

Best half of our affair. 
First Mur, Well, let's away, and say how 
much is done. [ExewU^ 

Scene IY. The same. Hall in the pahee. 
A banquet prepared. Boes, LJoniox, 
Lordsj and Ladies discovered. 

Enter Macbeth, Ladt Maobbth, wsd 
Attendants. 

Mad>, You know your own degnai; w^ 
down: at first 
And last the hearty welcome. 
Lords, Thanks to joat nrnju/lif' 

Macb. Ourself will mingle with 10010171 
And play the humble host 
Our hostess keeps her state; but, in bert tOM^ 
We will require* her welcome. 
Lcuiy M, Pronounce it for me, sir, to aQ ov 
friends; 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 
Macb. See, they encounter thee wiiii their 
liearts' thanks. * 

Both sides are even: here I '11 sit i' the midst: 

Enter First Murderer to the door. 

Be large in mirth; anon we '11 drink a measure 
The table round. — [Approaching the door] 
There 's blood upon thy face. 
Mur. T is Banquo's, then. 
Mdch. Tia better thee without than he within. 
Is he dispatch'd? 
Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did 

for him. 
Macb. Thou art the best o' the cut-throftts: 
yet he 's good 

s Require, ask for. 



ACT III. Sane t. MAC 

That did tbe like for Fleaiice: if tliou didst it, 
Thou art the uoopareil. 

Jlur. Most royal B:r, 

Fleaiice ia 'flcap'd an 

Math. \Atide\ Then comes my fit again I 
had else been perfect; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 



Aa broaii a 
But now I 
bound in 
To Raiicy doubts and fears. — But Banquo 'ssafel 
Jfur Ay, my good lord : safe inaditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gasheB on his head; 
The least a death to nature. 
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je<ui. Thanks for that: 

\Atide\ There the grown serpent lies; the 

norm that '» fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 
So tevth for the preseiit, — Get thee gone; to- 



We '11 hear ourselves again. \_Exii Murderer. 

Lai/if M. My royal lord. 

You do not give tlie cheer; tlie feast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, while 't is a-niaking, 
Tis given with welcome: to feed were beat 

FVom thence the sauce tc meat in ceremony; 



Meeting were bate without it 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer! — 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite. 
And health on both! 

Leu. May 't please your highness dL 

\The Ghiitt of /liiuqiio iijqimn in 

Mucbelh', ida<:e. 

Jfacb. Here had we now our country's 

honour roof'd, w 

Were the grac'd' person of our Banquo pre- 



ACT III. Scene 4. 



MACBETH. 



ACT III. Sceue 4. 



Who may I rather challenge for unkinduess 
Thau pity for mischance! 

Rosn. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please 't your 

highness 
Tu grace us with your royal company. 
Mctcb. The table 's full. 
Len. Here is a place reserv'd, sir. 

Mach. Where? 
Len, Here, my good lord. What is 't that 

moves your highness? 
Mach. Which of you have done this? 
Lords. What, my good lord? 

Mach. Thou canst not say I did it: never 
shake 50 

Thy gory locks at me. 
liosi. Gentlemen, rise; his highness is not 

well. 
Lady M. Sit, worthy friends — my lord is 
often thus. 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, 

keep seat; 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 
He wiU again be well: if much you note him. 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion :^ 
Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a man? 
Mach. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on 
that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M. O proper stuff I 

This is the very jxaiuting of your fear: «i 

Hiis is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Jjed you to Duncan. O, these flaws ^ and starts, 
Inij)08tor8 to true fear, would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itself ! 
Why do you make such faces? When all's 

done. 
You look but on a stool. 

Mach. Prithee, see there! behold! look! lol 
how say you? 
Why, what aire I ? If thou canst nod, speak 
too. 70 

If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our UKumments 
Shall be the maws of kites. [O'host vanishes. 
Lady M. What, quite unmann'd in folly? 
Mach. If I stand here, I saw him. 



1 Kxfetul hitt piisKion, prol»»ng his auitatiori. 

2 Flawi, cuiiimotioiis fpriiimrily, gusts of wind). 
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Lady M. Fie, for shame I 

Mach. Blood hath been shed ere now, i' the 

olden time, 
Ere human statute purg'd the gentle weal; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been per- 

form'd 
Too terrible for the ear: the time has been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man 

would die, :.' 

And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty moi*tal murders on their crowas, 
And pusli us from our stools: this is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M, My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Mach. 1 do forget— 

Do not muse' at me, my most worthy friends; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and 

health to all; 
Then I '11 sit down. — Give me some wine:— fill 

fulL 8S 

I drink to the general joy o' the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we nuas; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to alL^ 

Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 

tie-e)iter Ghost. 

Mach. Avauut! and quit my sight! let the 
earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with! 

Lady M. Tliink of this, good peers, 

But as a thing of custom: 't is no other; 
Only it spoils the plea.sure of the time. 

Mach. What man dare, I dare: * 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble: or be alive again. 
And ilaro me to the desert with thy sword; 
If trembling I inhabit, then protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, homble shadowl 
Unreal mockery, hence! [iihost ranishet 

Why, so — Wing gone, 
I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 

5 Musf, wonder. 

4 All to all, ie. all good wishes to all 



ACT III. Scene 4. 



MACBETH. 



ACT III. Scene 5. 



Ladif M. You have displac'd the mirth, 
broke the good meeting, 109 

With most admii-'d disorder.^ 

Much. Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Withcmt our sj>ecial wonder i You make me 

strange 
Even to the disposition tliat I owe,- 
Wheu now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natui*al ruby of your cheeks. 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. 
Ro9s. What sights, my lord ? 

Lad// M. I pmy you, speak not; he grows 
worse and woi-se ; 
Questi(»n enrages him: at once, good night — 
Stand not upon the order of your going, iifl 
But go at once. 

Len. Good night; and better health 

Attend his majesty! 

Ladi/ Af. A kind good night to all I 

[Exeunt idl but Marhvth and Ijidy Macbeth. 

Macb. It will have l)lood; they say blood 

will have blood: 

Stones have been known to move, and trees 

to speak; 
Augurs^ and undei-stood relations have 
By magf>t-pie8* and choughs and rooks bn)Ught 

forth 
The secret 'st man of blood. — What is the night? 
Lady M. Almost at odds with morning, 

which is which. 
Mcu:b. How say'st thou, that Macduff denies 
his person 
At our great bidding? 
Laily M. Did you send to him, sir? 
Macb. I hear it by the way; but I will 
send: iso 

Tliere 's not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow — 
And betimes I will— to the weird sisters: 
More shall tliey sjjeak, for now I am bent to 

know. 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own 

good 
All ciiuses shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepped in so far, that, should I wade no more. 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: 

J Admir'd disordfr, diaorder to be wondered at. 

> Otc«t own, possess. 

* Aurptn, i.e. auguries. * Maijot-yie^, magpies. 



Strange things I have in head tliat will to hand, 

Which must be acted ere they may be 

Hcann'd.* 140 

Jjody M. You lack the season of all natures, 

sleep. 
Macb. Come, we '11 to sleej). My strange 
and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use: 
We are yet but young in deed. [KveutU. 

Q Scene V. ^i heath. 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting 

Hecate. 

First Witch. Wliy, how now, Hecate! you 
look angerly. 

Hec. Have I not reason, l>eldams as you are, 
Saucy and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death; 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all liarms, 
Was never call'd to bear my pjirt. 
Or show the glory of our art ? 
And, which is worse, all you have done lo 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now: get you gone. 
And at the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' the morning: thither he 
Will come to know his destiny: 
Your vessels and your si)ells pnivide. 
Your cliarms and every thing beside. 
I am for the air; this night I '11 spend £0^ 

Unto a disimd and a fatjil end : 
Great business must be wrought ere noon; 
UjK>n the corner of the moon 
Tliere hangs a vapoi-ous droj) profound ; 
I '11 ciitch it ere it come to gi'ound : 
And that distill'd by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificml sprites 
As bv the strent^h of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion: 
He shall spurn fate, scorn de^ith, and bear 30 
His h(.»j)es 'bove wisdom, grace, and fear: 
And you iill know security 
Is moi-tals' chiefest enemy. 



> Seann'd. examined. 
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ACT III. Scene 5. 



MACBETH. 



ACT IV. Boom L 



[Jltuic and song within^ " Come away, 
come away," &c. 
Hark! I am cali'd; my little spirit, see, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Eant. 
First Witch. Come, let's make haste ; she'll 
soon be back again. [Exeunt, 



} Scene YI. Forres. A room in the palace. 



^ 



Enter Lennox and another Lotd. 

Len. My former speeches have but hit 

your thoughts. 
Which can interpret farther: only, I say, 
Things have been strangely borne. The 

gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth: marry, he was dead: 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 
Whom, you may say, if 't please you, Fleance 

kill'd. 
For Fleance fled: men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought,^ how monstrous^ 
It was for Malcolm and for Doualbain 9 

To kill their gracious father? damned fact!' 
How it did grieve Macbeth I did he not straight. 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 
Thatwere the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep ? 
Was not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too; 
For 't would have anger'd any heart alive 
To hear the men deny 't. So that, I say, 
He has borne all things well : iuid I do think 
That, had he Duncan's sons under his key, — 
As, an 't please heaven, he shall not, — they 

should find 
What't were to kill a father; so should Fleance. 
But, peace! for from broad* words, and 'cause 

he fail'd si 



His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, 22 
Macduff hves in disgrace: sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? ) 

Lord. The son of Duncan,;, 

From whom tliis tyrant holds the due of birth,; 
Lives in the English court, and is receiv'd 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace ' 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 3s! 
Takes from his high respect. Thither Macduff! 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon hia aid / 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward:) 
That by the help of these, with Him above ! 
To ratify the work, we may again ( 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, { 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody; 
knives, | 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours: 
All which we pine for now: and this report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 
Len. Sent he to Macduff/^ 

Lord. He did: and with an absolute "Sir,;! 

not I," «; 

The cloudy^ messenger turns me his back, { 

And hums, as who should say, " You '11 rue J 

the time f 

Tliat clogs me with this answer." / 

Len. And that well mi^tj 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance/ 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel ; 
Fly to the court of England and unfold / 
His message ere he come, that a swift bleanog; 
May soon return to this our suffering country; 
Under a hand accurs'd! \ 

Lord. I '11 send my prayers with himj 

[Ejfeunt.y 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. A cavern. In the middle^ a 
caldron boiling. 

Thunder. The three Witches. 
First Witch. Thrice the brinded^ cat hath mew'd. 

1 Who cannot uunt the thought^ i.e. who cannot but 
think? > MonstrouM, pronounced as a trisyllable, 

s Fact, deed. * Broad, plain-spoken. 

> Cloudy, sullen. <** Brinded, brindled, streaked. 
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Sec. Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig' 

whin'd. 
Third WitcL Harpier cries, — 'tis time, 'tis 

time. 

First Witch. Kound about the caldron go; 
In the poison'd entrails throw. 
Toad, that under cold stone 

7 Hedge-pig, hedgehog. 



Daya and nights has thirty-ou(> 
Sweltert venom aleeping got, 
Boil thou first i' the charmed pot. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
ViK burn and caldron bubble. 

Sec. ^yitcll. Fillet of a fenny snake. 
In the caldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 



Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Addei-'s fork and blind-worm's uting. 
Lizard's leg and bowlet's wing, 
For a cliaiiu of jKjwerful twiuble. 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

Alt. Double, ilouble toil and trouble; su 
Fire bum and caldron bubble. 

7Ai>rfiriM.Scaleof dragon, tooth of wolf. 




Witches' mummy, maw and gidf 
Of the ravin'd* salt-aea shark. 
Boot of hemlock digg'd i' the dark. 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat and slips of yew 
Sliver'd' in the moon's eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Tartar's lips, 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditcb-deliver'd by a drab, 
Uake the gruel thick and slab:* 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron,' 
For the ingredients of our caldron. 

' 0«tf. throat. < Ravin'd. gorgad wilt 

■ SUver'd, itilpt off. • Slab, ■llmjr. > Chavdn/n. 



All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire bum and caldron bubble. 

.Sei-. IVitcA. Cool it with a biboon's blood. 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Jiiiter Hecate. 
Jlec. O, well done I I commend your 
liains; 
And every one ehall share i' the gains: « 

And now aliout tlie caldron Ming, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all tliat you put in. 

[ifiuk and a toiig, "Black spirits," 4c, 
[£lri*( Heeate. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 



MACBETH. 



ACT IV. Soene 1. 



Sec. Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 
Open, locks. 
Whoever knocks! 

EiUer Macbeth. 

Mach. How now, you secret, black, and 
midnight hags! 
What is 't you do / 
AIL A deed without a name. 

Mach. I conjure you, by that which you 
profess, 50 

Howe'er you come to know it, answer me: 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confoiuid and swallow navigation up; 
Q Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees 
' blown down; 

< Though castles topple on their warders' heads ;^ 
Though j)alaces juid }>yramid8 do alo[)e 
Their heads to their foundations; Qthough the 

treasure 
Of nature's germens tumble all together. 
Even till destruction sicken;] answer me «o 
To what I ask you. 

First Witch. Spwik. 

*sVc'. Witch. Demand. 

Third Witch. We '11 answer. 

First Witch. Sav, if thou 'dst rather hear it 
from our mouths, 
Or from our masters \ 

Mach. CMl 'em, let me see 'em. 

First Witch. Pour in sow's blood, that 
hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that's sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Intc) the flame. 

^1//. Come, high or low; 

Thyself and ofliice deftly show I 

Thunder. First Apparitioii: an armed Head, 

}f<tch. Tell me, thou unknown j)ower, — 

First Witch. He knows thv thou^'ht: 

Hear his s])eeeh, but say thou naught. 7o 

First A pp. Macbeth I Macbeth! Macbeth! 

beware Macdufi*; 

Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me: 

en< )Ugh . [ Descends. 

}f(U'h. Wliate'er thou art, for thy gcxnl 

caution, thanks; 

.38() 
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Tliou hast harp'd my fear aright: but one 

word more, — 
First Witch. He will not be commanded: 

here 's another, 
More potent than the first. 

Thunder, Second Apparition: a hloodtf Child. 

Sec. App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Maclietb! 

Mach. Had I three ears, I 'd hear thee. 

Sec, App. Be blooily, bold, and resolute; 
laugh to scorn 'i^ 

The pK)wer of man, for none of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. [Desi-ewit. 

Mach, T\\e^\ Uve, Macduflf: what need 1 
fear of thee \ 
But yet I '11 make assurance double sure. 
And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lit»s, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 

Thunder. Third Apparition: a Child cnnciuti, 
with a tree in his hand. 

What is this. 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 

All. Listen, but speak n<»t to t. 

Third App. Be lion - mettleii, j)roud, and 
take no care ^ 

Who chafes, who fi*ets, or wliere consiHreware: 
Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be until 
Great Biniam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [iMsremk 

Mach. That will never U: 

Wlio can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bwle- 

ments! good! 
Rebellion's head rise never, till the wuid 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac'd MacWt.i 
Shall live the lease of nature, })ay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 
Throbs U) know one thing: tell me— if your 
art >"' 

C^n tell so much — shall Banquo's issue ever 
Beign in this kingdom i 

All. Seek to know no ninri'. 

Mach. I will be satisfied: denv me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on vou! Let me 
know: — 

[The caldroti sinJrs into tht t'"/*^- 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 



MACBETH. 



ACT IV. Soene 2. 



Why sinks that caldron? and what noise is 
thiai l^Musk, 

First WUcL Show! 
Sec. Witch. Show! 
Third ^yitcJl. Show! 

Alf. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 
Come like shadows, so dejiart! 
-1 sliow of eiylU Kings, the hut with a mirror in 
his hand; Banquo's Ghost folloicing. 
Jfaeb. Thou art too like the spirit of Bauquo; 
down! 
Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs: — and thy 

hair, 
Thou other gold-lK>und brow, is like the first: — 
A thinl is like the former. — Filthy hags! 
Why do you show me this i — A fourth ! Start, 

eyes! 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of 

doom^ — 
Another yet! — A seventh! — I '11 see no more: 
And yet the eighth ajipears, who bears a glat!!:. 
. Which shows me many moi*e; Qand some I sec 
Tliat twofold balls and treble sceptres carr}*: ] 
Horrible sight! — Ay, now I see 'tis true; 122 
For the blood- bolter'd^ Banquo smiles ui)on 

me, 
And ]X)int8 at them for his. [Apparitions van- 
ish.] Wliat, is this so? 
First Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so: but why 
8tiinds Macbeth thus amazed Iv i 
C/ome, sisters, cheer we up his sprites. 
And show the l)est of our delights: 
I 11 charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round; 130 

That this great king may kindly say 
Chir duties did his welcome pay. 

[Music. The Witches dance, ami then 
vanish, irith Hecate. 
Mftch. Where are they ? Gkme? — Let this 
))eniicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! — 
Come in, without there! 

Enter Lennox. 

I^'n. What 's your gmce's will? 

Af<tcb. Saw you the weird sistere i 
Len. No, my lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you ? 



1 Blood-bolter' d, blood-besmeared. 



Len. No, indeed, my lonl. 

Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride. 
And damn'd all those that trust them! — I did 
hear i3ii 

Tlie gallojung of horse: who was't came by.' 
Len. T is two or three, my lonl, that bring 
vou won! 
Macduff is fieil to England. 
Macb. Fled to England ! 

Len. Ay, my gcKxl lonl. 
Macb. [Aside] Time, thou antici])at'st my 
dread exploits: 
Tlie flighty purpose never is o'ertook 
Unless the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thouglit 

and done: 
The castle of Maciluff I will sur])rise; iM 

Seize uix)n Fife; give to the mX^ii o' the swonl 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace ^ him in his line. No boasting like 

a fool; 
This deed I'll do before this purjiose cool: 
But no more sights! — [To Lennoj^ Where are 

these gentlemen ? 
Come, bring me where they are. [Kreunt. 

Q Scene II. Fife. A room in Macdaff^s ^ 

castle. 

Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Ross. 

L. Macd. What liad he done, to make him '' 
fly the land ? ' 

Ilf/ss. You must have i)atience, madam. 
L. Macd. He luvd none:.' 

His flight was madness: when our actions do 

nut, 
Our feai*s do make us trait(jr8. 

Ross. You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 
L. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his wife, tf) 
leave his bal)es, 
His mansion, and his titles, in a ))lace 
From whence himself does fly? He loves us . 

not; 
He wants the natuml touch :3 for the i)oor wren, . 



a Trace, follow. 

s The natural touch, i.e. natural feeling. 
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MACBETH. 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 



^The most diminutive of birds, will fight, lO 
; Her youug ones in her nest, against the owl. 
^?A\1 is the fear, and nothing is the love; 
.As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
.' So runs against all reason. 

Boss. My dearest coz, 

il pray you, school yourself: but, for your 

husband, 
' He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
' The fits o' the season. I dare not speak much 

further: 
' But ciniel are the times, when we are traitors, 

< And do not know oui-selves; when we hold 
; rumour 19 
( From what we fear, yet know not we fear, 
^But float upon a wild and violent sea 

< Each way and move. I take my leave of you: 
'Shjdl not be long but 1 '11 be here again: 

Things at the woi-st will cease, or else climb 

upward 

' To what they were before. My pretty cousin, 
^Blessing upon you I 

;; L. JIacd. Father'd he is, and yet he 's f ather- 
^^ less. 

''/ Boss. I am so much a fool, should I stay 
J longer, 28 

^It would be my disgrace and your discomfort: 
^ I take my leave at once. [Exit. 

'■ L. Macd. Sirrah, your father's dead: 

y And wliat will you do now '\ How will you live? 

tion. As birds do, mother. 

L. Macd. What, with worms and flies? 

Son. With what 1 get, I mean; and so do 
thev. 

L. Macd. Poor bird ! thou 'dst never fear 
the net nor lime, 
/The ])itfall nor the gin. 
\ Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds 

< they are not set for. 

(My father is not dead, for all your saying. 
L. Macd. Ye.s, he is dead: how wilt thou do 

for a father t 
Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband? 
L. Macd. Wliy, 1 can buy me twenty at any 
market. 40 

Son. Then you '11 buy 'em to sell again. 
L. Macd. Thou sj)eak'st with all thy wit, 
/ and yet, i' faith, 
/ With wit enough for thee. 
> Sotu Wjia my father a traitor, mother ? 
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L. Macd. Av, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor? 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and liet. 

Son. And be all traitors that do so i 

L. Macd. Every one tliat does so is a traitor, 
and must be hanged. .'>o 

Son. And must they all be haug'd tkt 
swear and he? 

L. Macd. Everv one. 

Son. Who must hang them? 

L. Macd. Wliy, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools; 
for there are Hal's and sweai'ers enow to beat 
the honest men, and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey! 
But how wilt thou do for a father? 00 

Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him: 
if you would not, it wei*e a good dgn that 1 
should quickly have a new father. 

L. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk'at! 

£nter a Messenger. 

Mess. Bless you, fair dame! I am not to jou 
known. 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect^ 
I doubt some danger does ai)[)roach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here; hence, with your little oinsi 
To fright you thus, metliinks, I am toosava^'e: 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty, ^i 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven pre- 
serve you I 
I dare abide no longer. [Rjcit. 

L. Macd. Whither sliould I fly \ 

I have done no harm. But I rememl)er nov 
T am in this earthly world, where to do lianu 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangeix)us folly: why then, ala.*i. 
Do I put uj) that womanly defence. 
To say I hiive done no harm? 

Enter Murderers. 

What are these faces? 
First Miir. Where is your husband ? ^ 
L Macd. I hope, in no place so misanctified 
Wliere such as thou mayst find him. 

First Mur. He 's a traitor. 

Son. Thou liest, thou shag-hair'd villain! 

1 Perfect^ te. well acquainted. 



iCr IV. Scant i MAC 

Fint Mir. What, you egg! 

[iHtnbbiiig liim. 
JToting fry of treiicherf! 

■S'oi. He has kill'd me, motltvr: 

itun awiiy, I jiray you! [DUt. 

IKrit Lmly Macduff, crying "Murder!" 
and purtiied 6y t/ie Miirderert.'2 



Scene III. ^tig/and. A country lam. 
Enter Malcolu and KlACDUFf. 

Mai. Let iib seek out some desobite ehAde, 
and there 
Weep our sad bosonu empty. 




Macd. Let US rather 

Sold fast the mortal sword, aud like guoil 



Bestride our down -fall' n birthdom; each n 



'Jew widows howl, 



.,rpl,^ 



«7, 



strike heaven on the ia.ce, that it resonnds 
in if it felt with Se<itUnd aud yell'd out 
iiike sylhible oi dolour. 

M'll. [WhntI believe, I'll wail; 

^hat know, believe; and what I ran redreaa, 
Ls I ehall find the time to fi-iend, J wJU.^ id 



What you have spoke, it may be so pi 

[ThiH tyrant, whose sole name blisters o 

tougueK, 
Was once thought honest: you have lov'd him J 

He hatli not tnucli'd you yet I am young;; 

but Homething 
You may deserve of him through nie; 

wisiluni 
To offer up a weak \iont innocent lamb 
To a|)|>ea!ie au angry god. 
Macd. I am not treacherous. 
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ACT IV. Soana S. 



MACBETH. 



ACT IV. SosM 1 



^ Mai. But Macbeth is. 

! A good and virtuous nature may recoil^ 

In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your 
paixlou; so 

That which you are, my thoughts cannot 
transpose: 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest 
\ fell: 

( Thougli all tilings foul would wear the brows 
< of grace, 

V Yet grace must still look so. 
\ Macd. I have lost my hopes. 

' Mod. Perchance even there where I did lind 
J my doubts. 

^ Why in that rawness* left you wife and child, 
j Those precious motives, those strong knots of 
J love, 

j Without leave-taking ? I pray you, 
J Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
J But mine own safeties. You may be rightly 

] just 30 

Whatever I shall think. 

MaixL. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

S Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
^For goodness dare not check thee I wear thou 
S thy wrongs, 

I The title is affeer'dl^ Fare thee well, lord: 
i I would not be the vilhiin that thou think'st 
; For the whole space that^s in the tyrant's gi'asp, 
} And the rich East to boot. 
> Mai. Be not offended: 

i I speak not as in absolute fear of you.] 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds: I think withal 4i 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
And here from gi-acious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands: but, for all this, 
When I shall tread upun the ty mat's head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it hacl before. 
More suffer and more sundry ways than ever. 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macd. What should he be? 

Mai. It is myself I mean: in whom I know 

All the particulars of vice so (^rafted 51 

That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 



» RecoU, ^ve way. 
^ Affeer'd, confirmed. 



* Ratniess, haste. 



Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms. 

Macd. Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damu'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Mai. 1 grant him bloody, 

Luxurious,* avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden,^ malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name : but [ there 's no bottom, uoue, ; 
In my voluptuousness: your wives, your' 
daughters, 6i 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust, and ] my desire 
All continent^ impediments would o'erbear 
That did oppose my will: Q better Macbeth 
Than s\ich an one to reign. 

Macd. Boundless intemperauce 

In nature is a tyraimy; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours: you may to 
Convey^ your pleasures in a s})acious plenty. 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood- 
wink. 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Fuiding it so inclin'd 

Mal.2 With this there grows 

In my most ill-comix)s'd affection such 
A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lauds, 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house: * 
And my more-liaving would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more, Q that I sliould forge 
Quarrels unju.st against the goml and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root^ 
Than summer-seeming lust; and it hath been' 
The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear;; 
Scotland hath foisons® to fill up your will ; 
Of your mere own: all these are portable. 
With other graces weigh'd. w; 

MaJ. But I have none: the king-becoming) 
graces, 
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* Luxiirioiui, licentious. 
« Continent, restraining. 
7 Convey, conduct. 



* Sudden, riolent 
* Foigons, plenty 



ACT IV. SoeiM 3. 



MACBETH. 



ACI' IV. Scene 3. 



As justice, verity, temperance, stableneas, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I liave no relish of them, but abound 
In the division of each several crime. 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had 1 power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 99 

All unity on eaith.^ 

Macd. O Scotland, Scotland! 

Mai. If such a one be tit to govern, speak : 
\_ I am as I have s]X)ken.3 

Macd, Fit to govern! 

No, not to live. — O nation misei-able, 
With an untitled tyrant bl(>tHly-8cej)tr d. 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again. 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs'xi, 
And does blaspheme his breed? — Thy royal 

father 
Was a most sainted king: the queen that bore 
thee, 109 

Oftener upon her knees than on her feet. 
Died every day she liv'd! — Fare thee well! 
These evils thou rejx?at'st upon thyself 
Have Ijanish'd me from Scotland. — Omv breast, 
Thy hope ends here! 

Mai. Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integi-ity, liath from my soul 
Wip'd the blacl^ scruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish 

Macbeth 
By many of these trains^ hath sought to win me 
Into his ])ower; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste: but Grod above 
Deal Ixetween thee and me! Qfor even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 122 

Unspeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The tjiints and blames I laid u])on myself, 
For strangera to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
Scareelv have coveted what was mine own, 
At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devil to his fellow, and delight 
No less in truth than life:] my first false 
speaking iso 

Wjis this u})on myself: what I am truly, 

Is thine and my poor country's to command: 

•■ 

1 TVaifu. devices. 



Q Whither indeed, before thy here-approach, » 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, ; 
Already at a point,- was setting forth: 
Now we'll together; and the clianceof grxxiness 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! ] Why are you 

silent? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things 

at once 
*r is hard to reconcile. 

Q Enter a Doctor. 

Mai. Well; more anon. — CV^mes the king 
forth, 1 j)ray you? 140 

Doct. Ay, sir; there are a crew of wretched 
souls 
That sttiy his cure : their malady convinces' 
The greiit assay of ait; but at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand. 
They presently amend. 

Mai. I thank you, doctor. 

[A'.nV Doctor. 

Macd. W"hat's the disease he means? 

Mai. T is call'd the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this goo<l king; ' 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, ; 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, ' 
Himself best knows: but strangely -visited 
peoj)le, i/io 

All swohi and ulcerous, j)itiful to the eye, 
The mere* despair of surgery, he cures. 
Hanging a golden st^imp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers: and 'tis spoken, 
To the succeed uig royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. With this strange 

virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 
And sundry blessings hang about his tlirone 
That speak liim full of gi-ace. 

Macd."^ See, who comes here ? 

Med. My countryman; but yet I know liiin 
not. i«o 

Enter Ross. 

Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 
Mai. I know him now: good God, betimes 
remove 
The means that makes us sti-angers! 

Ro»8. Sir, amen. 



^ Ata point, prepared. > ConvineeK, overpowers. 

* Mere, utter. 
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Macd, Stands Scotland where it did? 

Ittiss. Alas, poor country, — 

Almost afmid to know itself I It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave: where 

nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rent^ 

the air, 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent sorrow 
seems i«9 

A modern ecstasy:- the dead niiui's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd for who; and good men's 

lives 
Expire l>efore the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or e'er they sicken. 

Macd. O, relation 

Too uice,^ and yet too true I 

Jfal. What's the newest grief? 

lioss. That of an hour's age doth hiss the 
speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does mv wife ? 

Itoas. Whv, well. 

Jf'ted. And all my children ?* 

Il<yA8. Well too. 

Afacd. The tyrant has not batter'd at their 
peace? 

lioxs. No; they were well at peace when I 
did leave 'em. 

Macd. Be not a niggard c>f your speech: 
how goes 't I 180 

Ross. When I came hither to transport the 
tidings, 
Which I have heavily lx>nie, there ran a rumour 
Of nianv worth v fellows that were out:* 
Whitrh was to my belief witness'd the rather, 
For that I siiw the tyrant's power a-foot: 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
1\> doff their dire distresses. 

Mai. Be 't their comfort 

We 're coming thither: grjicious England hath 
Lent us gO(xl Siward and ten thousand men ; 
An older and a better soldier none 191 

That C'liristendom gives out. 

1 Rent, an alternHtive form of "rend." 

• A modern rcgtagy, nn ordinary trouble of niiml. 

* Sice, elalxirately detailed. 

♦ Children. i)ron()unced as a trisyllable. 

* Out. I e. in insurrection. 

S<J'2 



Ross. Would I coidd answer 

This comfort with the like! But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch* them. 

Macd. What concern thev? 

The general cause? or is it a fee-grief^ 
Due to some single breast ? 

Ross. No mind that 's honest 

But in it shares some woe, though the niaiii 

part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it 

Ross. Let not your ears despise my tongiie 

for ever, »i 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest 

sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Hum I I guess at it 

Ross. Your castle is surpris'd; your wife 
and bjibes 
Savagely slaughter'd: to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry® of these muixler'd deer, 
To add the death of you. 

MaX. Merciful heaven! 

What,. man! ne'er pull your hat upon your 

brows; 
Give sorrow words: the grief tliat does not 

Hi)ecdc 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it 
break. 310 

Macd. My children too? 

Ross. Wife, chililren, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macd. And 1 must be from thence!— 

My wife kill'd too \ 

Ross. I have said. 

Mai. Be comforted: 

Let 's make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children. — All my prettr 
ones ? 
Did you siiy aU?— hell kite!— All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dani 
At one fell swoop? 

Mai. Dispute it like a man. 

Macd. I shall do ao; 



« Latch, i.e. catch. 

7 A fee-grief, a grief peculiar to one. 

« Quarry, the slaughtered game. 



ACT lY. Scene 3. 



MACBETH. 



ACT V. Scene 1. 



But I mu8t a\s() feel it as a man: 221 

I c<anii(>t but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. — Did heaven 

look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were aU struck for thee I naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest 
them now! 
Mai. Be this tlie whetstone of your sword : 
let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd, O, I could pbiy the woman with 
mine eyes, 2:^0 



And braggart with my tongue I But, gentle 

heavens, 
CHit short all intermission ; front to fi-ont 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword's length set him; if he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him tcK)I 

yfal, Q This tune goes manly. '. 

Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; ! 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth ; 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on* their instruments. Receive what 
cheer you may: 2m9 

The night is long that never finds the day.*] , 

[^ExeiuU, 



ACT V. 



Scene L Bujisinane. A room in the castle. 

Enter a Doctor of Phi/sic and a Watting- 
(Jentlewmnan. 

Doct. I hiive two nights watch'd with you, 
but am perceive no truth in your report 
When was it she last walk'd ? 

Oent. Since his majesty went into the field, 
I have seen her rise from her bed, throw her 
nightgown- upon her, unlock her closet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon % read it, 
after^'anls seal it, and again return to bed; 
yet all this while in a most fast sleep. p 

JJvct. Q A great jxjrturbation in nature, to 
receive at once the benefit of sleep and do the 
effects of watching! In this sluml)ery agita- 
tion, )>esides her walking and other actual 
■performances,] what, at any time, have you 
beard her say? 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report 
after her. 

Doct. You may to me, and 't is most meet 
you should. 

Gent. Neither to you nor any one; having 
no witness Xa) confirm my speech. I» you, 
here she comes! 21 

Enter Lady Macbeth, xcith a taper. 

Tliis is her very guise; and, upon my life, fast 
asleep. Observe her; stand close. 



1 Put on, incite. 



a Sightgown, dressing-gown. 



Doct. How came she by that light ? 

Gent. Why, it stocxl by her: she has light 
by her continually; 'tis her command. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are ojKfn. 

Gent. Av, but their sense are shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now t Look, liow 
she rubs her hands. si 

Gent. It is an accustom'd action witli her, 
to seem thus washing her hands: I have known 
her continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Ladt/ M. Yet here 's a sjwt. 

Doct. Hark! she sjxiaks: I will set down 
wliat comes from her, to satisfy my remem- 
brance the more strongly. 3S 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, 1 say! — 
One, two; why, then 'tis time to do't. — Hell 
is murky. — Fie, my lord, fie ! a soldier, and 
afeard? What need we fear who knows it, 
when none can call our ix)wer to account? — 
Yet who would liave thought the old man to 
have liad so much blocxl in him? 

Doct. Do yon mark that \ 

Lady AT. Tlie thane of Fife luul a wife; 
where is she now? — Wliat, will these hands 
ne'er be clean? — No more o' that, my lonl, no 
more o' that: you mar all with this stirting. 

Dod. Go to, go to; you have known wliat 
vou shouM not. 

Gf'/it. She has spoke what she should not, I 
am sure of that: heaven knows what she lias 
known. 
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ACT V Sotrw 1. AIAC 

Lady if. Here 'a the aniell of the blood still: 
all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand. Oh, oh, ok! 

/Aitt. What a. sigh is there! The heart is 
sorely charged. M 

Ueiit. I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole body. 



Dofft. "Well, well, well,— 

tieiil. Pray God it be, air. 

Dod, This disease is beyond my piKctice: 
yet I have kikowu those which have walked 
in their sleep who ha vedied hulily in their bed& 

Lady M. Wash your h&nds, put on yuor 
nightgown; look not so pale: I tell yon yet 




■igaiii, Banquo's buried; he cannot come out 

Doct. Even so? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed; there's knocking 
at the gate: comt, come, come, come, give mt 
your hand: what's done caiiiiut be undone: 
to bed, U. I)eci, to bed: [£fi(. 

. \_lioct. Will she go now to bed! 
■ Gent, Directly. 

IWt. Foul whis|)erin^'H are abroad: unna- 
tural deeds t» 
Do bleed unnatural troubles: infected niinda 
To their deaf pillow.i will di8chaif;e their 

More needs she the divine than the {ihysician. 



God, God forgive us all! Look aft«r her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance,' 
And Htill keep eyes u|)on her. So, good nighl: 
My mind she has niated,'and amaz'd my sight;. 
I think, but dare not a])eak. 

Gei\t, Good night, good doctor.j 



ScKS-E II. The a 



r Ih.ixt 



■aiitry nea 

Enter, leic/i drum and colours, MssTBira, 
Caithness, Anous, Lennox, aitd Sotdiert. 



.niwgana, hstm, fnJiUT. 



ACT V. Scene 2. 



MACBETH. 



ACT V. Scene 3. 



His uncle Siwaril, and the good JVIacduif : 
[] Revenges burn in tlieni ; for their ilear causes^ 
Would to the bleeding and the giim ahirm 
. Excite the mortified luan. ^ 

Aiif/, Near Biniam wood 

Sliall we well meet them ; [] that way are they 
coming. 

Cait/t. Who knows if Donalbain be with his 
brother? 

Leji. For certain, sir, he is not: I have a file 
; Of all the gentry: there is Siwai-d's son, 9 
And many unrough- youtlis, that even now 
'Pn>te8t their fii-st of manhood.^ 

JfeiU. What does the tyrant? 

CVfU/i. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies: 
Some say he's mad; othei-s, that lesser hate 

him. 
Do call it valiant fury : but, for cei-tain. 
He camiot buckle his distenq>er\l cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

Anff. Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking (jn his hands; 
Now minutely revolts u]»bi"aid his faith-breach ; 
Those he sonmiands move only in command, 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 20 
Hang loose about him, like a giant s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Jfent, Wlio then shall blame 

His jMMter'd senses to recoil and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there i 

Caith. Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 't is truly ow'd: 
Meet we the medicine of the sicklv weal, 
And with him \yo\\Y we in our country's purge 
Elach drop of us. 

Len. Or so much as it needs, 

To dew the sovereign flower and drown the 
weeds. 30 

IVIake we our march towards Biniam. 

[Ejceuiit^ niarchiiig. 

Scene III. Dinisinane. A room in tlie castle. 

Eater IVLvcbeth, Doctor^ ami Attendants. 

Mavh. Bring me no more re^iorts; let them 
fly all: 



1 Their dear eaiufg, the causes wliich touch them nearly. 
' Unrough, unbearded. 



Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint ^ with fear. What 's the boy 
Malcolm i 

m 

Was he not bom of woman? The spirits that 

know 
All mortal consequences have pronounced me 

thus, 
*' Fear not, Macbeth ; no man that 's born of 

woman 
Sliall e'er have jjower u}X)n thee." Then fly, 

false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures: 
The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
Shall never sag* with doubt, nor sliake with 

fear. 10 

Enter an (Jffficer. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd 

loon I 
Where gott'st thou that goose look ? 
OjF. There is ten thousiind — 
JIacb. Geese, villain? 

Of. Soldiers, sir. 

J/acb. Go prick thy face and over-red thy 
fear, 
Thou lily-liver d boy. What soldiers, jiatch?* 
Death of thv soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. Wh?.t soldiers, whey- 
face? 
Of. The English force, so please you. 
Macb. Take thy face hence. [Exit Officer. 

SeytonI — I am sick at heail, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say I — this push^ 
Will cheer me ever, or dis-ease me now. 21 
I have liv'd long enough: my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf, 
And that which should accomi)any old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, trooi)a of fnends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead. 
Curses, not loud but dee]>, mouth -honour, 

breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and 
dare not 

SeytonI 

Enter Seyton. 

Set/. What 's your gracious j)leajBure? 
J/ac6. What news more ? 



s Taint, be infected. 
» Patch, fool. 



4 Sag, droop. 
• Push, attack. 
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Set/. All is confirm'd, my lord, which waa 
rei>orted. »i 

Macb. I '11 fight, till from my bones my flesh 
be liack'd. 
Give me my armour. 

Set/. T is not needed yet 

Much. I '11 put it on. — 
Send out moe horses, skirr^ the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. — Give me mine 
armour. [Exit SttytotL 

How does your patient, doctor? 

Doct Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies. 
That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 43 
Cleanse the stuffd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Wliich weighs upon the heart? 

fJoct. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs, I '11 none 
of it 

lie-eitier Seyton, toUh an Officer. 

Come, put mine ai-mour on ; give me my staff. — 
Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly 

from me. — 
Come, sir, dispatch. — If thou couldst, doctor, 

CiiSt TK) 

The water of my land, find lier disejise. 
And purge it to a sound ami pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again. — {trtfuirf to thnnc 

off hU coitt of mair\ PuU't ofl*, I say. — 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgjitiveilrug, 
Would scour these English hence? Hear'st 

thou of them ? 
Doijt, Ay, my good lord; your royal pre- 

])iiration 
MakeH us hear something. 

Miicb. [To Svi/toiiaiul Officer] Bring it- after 

me. — 
I will not Ijc afraid of death and l.>ane 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunainane. oo 

[Exeunt ^all e.vce/A Doctor. 

» Skirr, scour. 

* It, i e. the armour whifh he Ims thrown down. 

3JK) 



Doct. Were I from Dunsinane awav aud 
clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. 

[Exit.'] 

Scene IV. The Wood of Birnam. 

Enter f with drum and colours, Malcolm, oil 
SiwARD and young Siward, Macdltf, 
Menteith, Caithness, Angus, Lenxox, 
Boss, and Soldiers, marching. 

Mai. Cousins, I hope the days are near at 
liand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is this before us ? 
Ment. The wood of Biruant 

Mai. Let every soldier hew him down a 
bough, 
And bear't before him: thereby shall we 

shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err iji report of us. 
Soldiers. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other but the confident 
tyrant s 

Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before 't^ 

Mai. 'T is his main lun*.*: 

For where there is advantage* to be given. 
Both more^ and less have given him the 

revolt;® 
And none serve with him but constraiue<l 

things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macd. Let our just censurt.^ 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

[] Site. The time appn^che>» 

Tliat will with due decision make us know 
Wliat we shall say we have and wliat we (»we. 
Tlioughtrt 8])eculative their unsure boj)e« 

relate, 
But certain issue strokes must arbitnite: 3» 
Towards which advance the war.] 

[Ervunt, marching' 



s Endure our setting down b^ort't. staud a lieire 

* Advantage, favourmble opportunity. 

* More, preater. 

c Given him the revolt, i.e. revolted or deserted from him 
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WitlUil the mMlr. 

Kater, tritk drum and coloun, Maobkth, 

Sbttos, and 8oldkrt. 
Maeb. Hangout our iKinuerM nil the oiitwanl 

'file cry is utill, "Thev com«i" uur owtie'H 

StlCUi^tll 

Vi'ill kui'Lu HJe're to scum: Imm l«t them liv 



be uure. 
We wight have met tlieiu doreful, beard to 

Aud l>e»t them backward home. 

[-1 cri/ ofieoiaen within. 

What ia that uoiael 

tSV-y. It ia the cry of wonieu, my gowi lord. 




Moirlh I Lav« aiiuost forgot the tuat« of 

The time has been, my Huiises would liave 

To hvar a liight-Hbriek, and my fell' of liair 
Would at a diurnal treatise' rouse an<l stir 
As life were iu't: I have Bupp'd full with 

horrors; 
Di reueas, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot ouce start me. — 



Re-e, 






Wherefore was that cry i 
Sey. Hie queen, my lord, is dead. 
Jlftd>. She should have died hereafter; 
There would have beeiiatime for suchaword. — 



tAItiUo. 



> Tntttm, itorr. 



[ to-morrow, an<l to-niorrow. 
Creeps lu this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; ii 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. — Out, out, brief 



Life 'i 



:aiidle; 



tlkiug shadow, a poor player. 
That Htnits and frets his hour upon Uie stage 
And then is heanl no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound aud fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Jfeitmiga: 
Tliou com'st to use tliy tongue; thy atoi; 
quickly. 
J/i-w. Ciracioua, my lord, so 

I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do iL 
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ACT V. Scene 7. 



^fad), Well, say, air. 

Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Bimani, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 

Macb, Liar and slave! 

Mess. Let me endure your wratli, if 't be not 
so: 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macb. If thou speak'st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive. 
Till famine cling ^ thee: if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 4i 
I pull in resolution; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of tlie fiend 
That lies like truth: **Fear not, till Birnam 

wood 
Do come to Dunsinane;" — and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out! 
If this which he avouches does appesir, 
Tliere is nor flying hence nor tanying here. 
I 'gin to be a-weary of the sun. 
And wish the estate' o' the world were now 
undone. 50 

Ring the alarum -bell! — Blow, wind! come, 

wrack I 
At least we '11 die with harness on our back. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene VI. The same. A pluin before the 

castle. 

Enter^ with drum and colours, Malcolm, old 
Si WARD, Macduff, dc, and their Army 
with boug/is. • 

Mai. Now near enough; your leavy screens 
throw down. 
And show like those you are. — You, worthy 

uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 
Leiid our first battle: worthy Macduft'and we 
Shall take uj)on 's what else remains to do, 
Acconling to our onler. 

tSiw. Fare you well. — 

I)o we but find the tyrant's power to-ni^'ht, 
Let us be Witen, if we cannot fight. 

Mut^d. Make all our trumpets sj)eak; give 
them all breath, d 



^ Cling, bhriiik. slirivel. '•' ButaU, atuti*, onltr. 
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Those clamorous harbingers of blood aiiil 
death. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIL The saine. Another part of tht 

plain. 

Alarums. Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. Tliey have tied me to a stake; I can- 
not fly, 

But, bear-like, I m ust fight the course. Whnt s 
he 

That was not bom of woman ? Such a oue 

Am I to fear, or none. 

[] EiUer young Si ward. 

Y. Siw. What is thy name \ 
Macb. Thou 'It be afniid to hear ii. 

Y. Siw. No; though thou call'st thyself a 
hotter name 
Than any is in helL 

Macb. My name 's MacbetL 

Y. Siw. The devil himself could not pro- 
nounce a title 
More hatefid to mine ear. 

Macb. No, nor more fearful 

Y. Siw. Thou liest, abhorreil tyrant; witli 
my sword ift 

I '11 prove the lie thou speak'st. 

[They fight, ami young Si ward is *Wui. 

Mad). Thou wast born of womaiL 

But swords I smile at, wea}X)ns laugh to sc<.»ni, 

Brandish'd by man that 's of a woman iKim.] 

[Exit. 

Alarums. Enter Macduff. 

Maai. Tliat way the noise is. T\Tant, show 

thy face! 
If thou be'st slain and with no stroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghosta will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kenis, whi»se anus 
Are hir'd to War their staves: eitlier^ thou, 

Macbeth, 
Or else my swoixl, with an unKitter'd etl^'C, 
I sheathe again undeeded.* — [] There thou^ 

shouldst be; -Jo 

By tin's i^reat clatter, one of (yreatest note 
Seems bruited.] T-K?t me find him, fortunel 
And more I l>eg not. [Erif. Alarum*. 

3 Either, pronounced as a nionitAyUahle. 
* Undeeded, i.e. having done nothing. 



Enttr Malcolm and old Siward. 

.>'(■«■. This way, my lord; the caMtie's gently 
rcniJerM : 
riie tyrant's people on both Hides do fight; 
die noble thaiien do bravely in tlie war; 



JETH. ACT V. Uo«. 8. 

The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

MaL We have met with foes 

That strike be^^idc us. 

•S'lv. Ent«r, sir, tbe ca«tle. 

\^ExeunL Alarunu. 




"ScESB VIII. The tame. Another part of the 

Re-enter Macbeth. 
JUmI. "Wliy should I ])l;iy the Roman fool, 
and die 
On mine own swonl '. whiles I see livea, the 

gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Enter Maccc*T. 

M.10I Turn, hell-hound, turn! 

Mu-b. Of all m«u fise I bive avoided thee; 
But i.'et thee luii-k; my soul ix tixi much charg'd 
VVitli Mood of tliiiie already. 

JfaeJ. I luive no words; 



My voice ia in my sword; thou bloodier villahi 
Than terms can give thee outi [Thegfgkt. 

Macb. Thou losest kbour: 

As eiwy niayst thou the intreiidiant tar 
With thy keen Nword impresH, unmake me bleeil : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; II 
I bear a chiimied life, which must not yield 
. To one of woman bom. 

.l/iitt/. Des|air thy charm; 

And let tlie nngel whoni thon still hiistserv'd 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripii'd. 

J/<(c&. Accursed be that tongue that tells me 

For it hatli cuw'd my better part of man! 
An<l be these juggling fiends no more believ'd. 



ACT' V. Senile i. MAC 

Tliat jMilter witli lis in n duublt: seoBe; SO 

Tliat keey tlie word of promise to our «ar, 
Anil break it to our hope! — I will not fight 
with thte. 
ifaal. Tlieii yield thee, cowaitl, 
AuU live to be tlie sliiiw nnd gitze o' tlie time: 
We 'II hare thee, as our n 



Fainted upon a pole, nnd underwrit 
"Here may you see the tyrant." 

Uucb. I will not yielJ, 

To kisa the ground before young Makolins 

feet, 
And to l« baited with the rabble's curse, s 
Hiuugh Biruam wood be come to Duuaiiuni-, 




And thou uppOH'd, bving of no wowau boni, 
Yet I will try the hurt:— before my body 
I throw my warlike sliield;— lay on, Mac<hiff ; 

And dimni'd be him that first ciies " Hold, 

enough:" 
; [T/ieff tight. JfacbeCli in iliiii. fJ/ac- 

; djiffdragi kit bod;/ of. J 

^Retreat. Fl<niri»h^ Enlor, with drum and 
colours, Malcolm, old Siward, Eoffl. 
Lbsnox, a sues, Caithness, Mesteitb, 
and Soldi.-r>. 

' ^Mal. I would thefi-iendH we miss were safe 

/ arrivd. 

/ .ViV. Some mu»t go off: anil yet, by these 

;So 'reeoX a day nH thin is clieajily bought 



iliU. MaolufT i> 



liuaing, and your iioblc^ 
lord, has jiaid a solilier'i 



Rom. Youp 
debt: 

He only liv'd but till he was a man ; « 

The which no sooner had his prowess eoii- 

In the unshrinking station where he fought, 

But like a man he died. 

.ViV. Then he is dead I ' 

lion. Ay, and brought off the field: your 

Must not be measur'd by hia wortli, for thn 

It hath no end. 

Site. Had he his hurts before) 'i 

llosi. Ay, on the front. i 

Site. Why then, God's soldier be he!i 



ACT V. Scene 8. 
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Had I as mauy sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death: 49 

And so his knell is kuoll'd. 

Jfal. He 's worth more sorrow, 

And thiit I '11 si)end for liim. 

Siw, He ^s worth no more: 

They sjvy he parted well and jKud his score: 
And s<>, God be with him I Here comes newer 
comfort. 

lie-enter Macduff, icit/t Macbeth's head 
Oil a poU'.'2 

Muixl. Hail, king! for so thou art: [] behold, 
w^here stands 
llie usurper's cui'8e<l hea<l: the time is free: 
I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl, 
Tliat speak my salutation in their minds; 
\\nn>se voices I desire aloud with mine: 
Hail, King of Scotland I ] 

AU. Hail, King of Scotland I [Flourish. 

VOL. V. 



[| Mill, We shall not spend a large expense 
of time 00 

Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes and 

kinsmen. 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam'd. What's more 

to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our exiled friends abroad 
That fletl the snares of watcliful tyranny, 
Pro<iucing forth the cruel minister CS 

Of this dead butcher and his tiend-like queen. 
Who, as 't is thought, by self and violent hands 
TcK)k off her life; tliis, and wliat needful else 
That calls upon us, by the gnice of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place: 
So, thanks to all at once and to each one, 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

[Flourish. Exeunt."^ 
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NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT I 






I. Line 1: When ihali m llirte mat again.— Tt. have 
■ oole uC [nterrogHtUm alUr n^iii. The puncUutlon In 
Uie Uil t> due to HMimer, who rightly u« that the 
i|iieitloD hai regard lu (he tioic, not tu the aeawin, of 

I. Line S: iurtyburly — CotifnivB hu "Grabui^f: I. A 
great ooj-le, atirni, garbojlB, lunuuyle. Aariiitiirly," Hen- 
denun (Var. Eil. Tid. li. p. 11} [|Ho1«i tVachama Garden 
ol Eloi|Ucnce, i:i;': "Onuiuitupcla, when hf Invent, de- 
TiK, taync, anil make a nuitie intiniiling the aonnd of 
Ulat It ■IgnlfleCh, an huilyhniiii lor nu vjinai and (iiin»f< 
lOBUt Hirrt." ISIiukeajieuv luiea CJie word u an Hdjectlve 
in I. HeniT IV. v. 1. 7S. rinnp«r« Jlarlowe and KHh, 
Dido Queen ot Carthage (ed. Ujrce, p. Xi): 

Thf re w4 MCh Avr/f ^xrO' ia the Iiutciii. 



It Witch. 1 mmt, CmyrnaUi'ii.' 

. Witch. PlIlDOCE ull(. 

" a paddock, a t 



Heiriuk hu the i 



I ed<l. asy that In Cumberland toad' 
Itouli are itlll cu11e>l ]nifdiic*-gtoii]i. The word b tb* 
diminutive ul]>ail, the Augio-Suon for a tuad. Catiiad 
toadu are among the x>rJiiclpaI attendanta on wUcbea; 
for. aa I'cot Ba)a in the Ultcoierie of WltchcnH (r Ifl- 
'■Some aay Ihey can keepe diveli and apirlta in the lika- 
neaieDl Imlri and cats:" and again (p. lOS): " But amoni 
the inuumerahlenuDibrrottheportentonabeaata. toirlga. 
aetpenu, and other crealurea, the Md* It the molt eicei- 



ACT I. Scena 1. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT L Soena 2. 



lent object, whose ouglie deformltie signifleth tweete and 
amiable fortuue: in respect whereof some superstitiotu 
witches preserve todes/or their familiars. And some one 
of good credit (whom I could name) having converted the 
witches themselves, hath starved diverse of their divels, 
which they kept in boxes in the likenesse of todet." 

The cats, it seems on the indisputable authority of Bo- 
din, are witches in disguise, though " Whie witches are 
turned into cats," observes Scot, "he alledgeth no rea- 
son, and therefore (to lielpe him fourth with that para- 
phrase) I saie. that witches are curst queanes, and manie 
times scratcli one another, or their neighbours by the 
faces; and therefore perchance are turned into cats. But 
I have put tweutie of these witchmongers to silence with 
this one question; to wit. Whether a witch that can tume 
a woman into a cat, dec: can also turiie a cat into a 
woman?" (Reprint, Nicholson, 1886, pp. 73. 74). 

The arrangement of lines in the text is that of Hunter's 
conjecture. ¥t read: "All. Padock calls anon: faire is 
foule," Ac. 

A(jr I. SCE2fE 2. 

4. Line 6: the broil — Broil is not unfrequently used 
by Shakespeare as almost a synonym for war or battle. 
Compare Othello, i. 3. $C, 87: 

And little of this urcat world can I speak. 
, More than pertains to feats otf>rotl and battle. 

6. Line 9: A}id choke their art.— The Clarendon Press 
edd. paraphrase, " drown each other by rendering their 
skill in swimming useless;" and compare Mark v. IS. 
where choke is used of suffocation by water: "The herd 
ran violently down a steep place into the sea . . . and 
were choked in the sea. "—Macdonwald, the reading of F. 1, 
is in the later Ff. Macdonnel. Holinshed si)ells it Mac- 
dmeald. 

6. Line IS: kerns and gaUoieglasses.—^'OalloipgUuses, 
equites triarii qui securibus utuntur acutissimis. Kernes 
sunt peditcs qui jaculis utuntur."— Coke, 4 Inst. 858 (ap. 
Fumess, p. 290). See Richard II. li. 1. 166: "rug-headed 
kerns," and note 127. Fumess, in his New Variorum 
ed. pp. 9, 10, quotes detailed accounts of both varieties 
of Irish foot-soldiers. 

7. Line 14: And fortune, on his damned QUARRKL smU- 
ing.—¥i. print damned quarry, which has been taken to 
mean "doomed prey," i.e. Macdonwald's army. But the 
word quarrel, which certainly gives a better sense, is used 
by Holinshed in the very passage of which Shakesjieare 
is here making use: "for out of the Western Isles there 
came vnto him a great multitude of people, offering 
themselves to assist him in that rebellious quarrel, and 
out of Ireland in hope of the spoil came no small number 
of Kernes and Gallowglasses." 

a Lines 20-23: 

Till hefac'd tfic slave; 

And ne'er shook hands, nor bade fareicell to him. 
Till he unscain'd him from the nave to the chaps. 
And fix' d his head upon our battletnents. 
The first twu lines are printed and punctuated thus in F.l: 

Till ht fac'd the Slaue : 

tl'kick neu'r shoolcc hands, nor bad farweli to him. 

The simple emendation adopted in our text is that of 



Capell Most commentators have suspected that this 
passage is corrupt, or that something is omitted. The 
difficulty is not as to making the vohich refer to a person, 
for that is common enough in Shakespeare; but, as the 
Clarendon edd. rightly observe, "As the text stands, the 
meaning is, Macdonwald did not take leave of, nor bid 
farewell to, his antagonist till Macbeth had slain him.** 
Certainly, if we follow the reading of Ff., which most 
refer to the slave, that is to the rebel Macdonwald; but 
it is quite clear that it should refer to Macbeth, for it 
would be very awkward were we to suppose line 21 to 
refer to Macdonwald, as the he in the next line, 22, must 
undoubtedly refer to Macbeth. The three first Folios all 
agree in the punctuation of the passage and in the text; 
but F. 4 reads never for neu'r and hid for bad, neither 
of which variations can be said to be improvements. It 
will be observed that (in Ff.) line 21 commences with 
Which, as does line 18 above; also that tlie imperfect line 
20 and the perfect line 22 l>oth begin with TUl he. It is 
therefore quite possible that the copyist's eye might have 
caught the which in line IS; and that some i>ortion of 
line 20 may be missing, as we should have expected " UntU 
he fac'd the slave," instead of "Till he fac'd the slave;" 
but this may be an instance of the omission of tlie first 
syllable at the beginning of a line. (See Measure for 
Measure, note 77.) On the other hand, there is this to be 
said for the reading of Ff., tliat tlie "bleeding Captaine," 
as he is called— rightly changed to Sergeant by roost 
modem editors (see line 3 above) — having been severely 
wounded, would be naturally short of breath; and the 
imperfect line 20 having, as it has, a colon at the end, 
may have been meant by the author to signify that the 
speaker paused from exhaustion, and then resuming his 
story, but forgetting how he had begun his last sentence, 
commenced the next one with which, intending to refer 
to Macbeth and not to the slave or rebel Macdonwald. — 
F. A. M. 

9. Line 22: TiU he unseam'd him from the nave to the 
chaps.— Nave for "navel" has not been met with except 
in this passage. The curious character of the stroke has 
exercised the minds of the commentators. Steevens, how- 
ever, quotec a closely parallel passage from Marlowe's 
Dido Queen of Carthage, ii. 1: 

Then /rom the navtl to tkt throat at once 

He ript old Priam. —Works, p. 258. 

10. Line 20: Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders 
BREAK.— The word break is added from F. 2. In IT. 1 the 
line ends at thunders. 

11. Line 34: captains.— This should probably be pro- 
nounced capitains, as in III. Henry VI. iv. 7. 80. (See 
note 274 to that play.) The arrangement in the text is 
Pope's. Ff. print the lines as prose. 

12. Line 38: So they doubly redoubled strckes upon the 
/Of.— This is the reading of Ff., and it is preferable, I 
think, to any of the changes which have been made or 
suggested— as putting So they in a separate line, or coup- 
ling them with the line before. Doubly redoubled occja% 
also in Richard IT. i. 3. 80-^2: 

And let thy blows. dcuHy redoubitd; 
Fall like .imazin>( thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernicious enemy. 
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ACT I. Sc«iM S. 



18. Line 40: memorize. —Compare Henry VIII. UL 2. 

60-62: 

from her 

Will fall some blesung to this Und, which shall 

In it be ntemoristd. 

14. Line 46: thaiie.—the Anglo-Saxon title of thane de- 
noted a rank midway between earl and ealdorman. The 
word ia uaed by Shakespeare only in this play, where it 
seems to be equivalent to earl. The stage-direction of the 
Ff. is Enter Rota and Angue; but as Angus neither speaks 
nor is spoken to in the scene, his name was omitted by 
Capell and most succeeding editors. 

16. Lines 49, 60: 

Where the Norweyan banners Jlout the iky 
And/an our people cold. 

Compare John, v. 1. 72: 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 

The meaning here is evidently that the Norweyan banners 
insult the sky in their pride, and chill the Scottish host 
with fear. The lines are only conjecturally arranged, and 
here, as elsewhere, the text is probably corrupted. 

16. Line 64: BeUona'e bridegroom, lapp'd in proof; i.e. 
clad in armour of proqf. Compare Bichard II. i. 8. 78: 

Add /r^^ unto mine armour with thy prayers; 

and see below note 68. Bellona's bridegroom is not, as 
Steevens seems to think, Mars but Macbeth 

17. Line 66: Point againtt point rebellunu, arm 'gainst 
ami.— This punctuation is Theobald's, and is generally 
adopted in preference to that of the Ff., which read: 

Point against Point, rebellious Arme 'gainst Arme. 

Ross would not be likely to speak of the arms of Macbeth's 
soldiers, who were fighting for the king, as rebellious. 

la Line 67: Curbing his LAVISH fpirit.— Compare II. 
Henry IV. iv. 4. 62-64: 

For when his headstrong riot hath no curb. 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors. 
When means and lavish manners meet together. 

19. Line 69: 5ii«no.— "There is near Forres a remark- 
able monument with Runic inscriptions, popularly called 
' Sweno's Stone,' and supposed to conmiemorate the de- 
feat of the Norweyiaus" (Clarendon Press edd.>. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

Holinshed's narrative of the meeting of Macbeth and 
Banquo with the witches is as follows: "Shortly after 
happened a straunge and vncouth wonder, whiche after- 
warde was the cause of muche trouble in the realme of 
Scotlande as ye shall after heare. It fortuned as MakbeUi 
<t Banquho iourneyed towarde Fores, where the king as 
then lay, they went sporting by the way togither without 
other companie, saue only thcmselues, passing through 
the woodcs and fleldes, when sodenly in the mlddes of a 
launde,> there met them .iij. women in straunge <& ferly* 
apparell, resembling creatures of an elder wurlde. whom 
when they attentiuely behelde, wondering much at the 
sight. The first of them spake & sayde: All hayle Mak- 



1 Lawn. 



S Wonderful. 



beth Thane of Olammis (for he had lately entred into that 
dignitie and office by the death of his father SyneL) The 
.ij. of them said: Hayle llakbeth Thane of Cawder: bat 
the third sayde: AU Hayle Makbeth that hereafter shaU 
be king of ScoUand. 

" Then Banquho, what maner of women (saith he) are 
you, that seeme so litle fauourable vnto me, where as to 
my fellow here, besides highe offices, yee aaaigne also the 
Idngdome, appointyng foorth nothing for me at all? Yet 
sayth Uie flrste of them, wee promise greater beneAtei 
vnto thee, than vnto him, for he shall reygne in deede, 
but with an vnluckie ende: neyther shall he leane sny 
issue behinde him to succeede in his place, where* con- 
trarily thou in deede shalt not reygne at all, but of thee 
those shall be borne whiche shall goueme the Scottishe 
kingdome by long order of continuall diacent. Herewith 
the foresayde women vanished immediatly out of thejr 
sight This was reputed at the first but some vayne fan- 
tasticall illusion by Makbeth and Banquho, in so muche 
that Banquho would caU Makbeth in ieste kyng of Scot- 
land, and MakbeUi againe would call him in sporte like- 
wise, the father of many Idnga. But afterwards the com- 
mon opinion was, that these women were eyther the 
weird sisters, that is (as ye would say) y* Goddesses of 
destinie. or els some Nimphes or Feiries, endewed with 
knowledge of prophesie by their Nicromanticall science, 
bicause euery thing came to passe as they had spoken. 

" For shortly after, the Thane of Cawder being con- 
demned at Fores of treason against the king committed, 
his landes, linings and offices were ginen of Uie kings 
liberalitie vnto Makbeth. 

"The same night after, at supper Banquho tested with 
him and sayde. now Makbeth thou haste obtayned those 
things which the twoo former sisters prophesied, there 
remayneth onely for thee to purchase « that which the 
third sayd should come to passe. 

' ' Wherevpon Makbeth reuoluing the thing in his minde, 
began euen then to deuise howe he mighte attayne to the 
kingdome: but yet hee thought with himself e that he 
must tary a time, whiche shoulde aduaunce him thereto 
(by the diuine prouidence) as it had come to passe in hii 
former preferment " (Reprint, voL v. pp. 268. S60). 

20. Line 6: " ARonrr thee, witch!" the buxp-fep rostos 
cri««.— The phrase aroint thee is used by Shakespeare in 
Lear, iii. 4. 129 : aroint thee, witch, aroitU thee ! In both 
passages it must have the same meaning. The etymology 
of the word may be doubtful, but not the signification. All 
the commentators quote Ray's Olossary.* "Rynt ye; by 
your leave, stand handsomly. As Rynt yoti Witch, quotii 
Besse Locket to her Mother, Proverb, Cheshire." Xares 
{sub voce) says: "A lady well acquainted with the dialect 
of Clieshire, informed me that it is still in use there. 
For example, if the cow presses too close to the maid who 
is milking her, she will give the animal a push, saying st 
the same time, ' Jtoint thee!' " HalliweU (Provincial and 

S Whereas. * Acquire. 

ft Commonly so called. The title is "A Collection of English Words, 
Not generally used, with their Significations and Original, in two 
Alphabetical Ciulogues." Sec The twofold dirislon is into words 
used in the Northern and Southern counties. J^jmt is among the 
Northern words. 
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Archaic Diet. 9ub voce) layi a more plaiuible derivation 
is from "the Latin averrunatt the participle of wliich 
may have been formed into aroitU, in the same way tliat 
puiicttim has become point; junetum, joint." Andrews 
defines atferrunco as '*A very ancient word, peculiar to 
the lang. of religion: To avert, hinder, remove; " quoting, 
among other instances, Cicero's Letters to Atticus 9, 2. A: 
"quorum (prodigiorum) averruneandonim causa sup- 
plicationes senatus decrevit" The wonl is most pro- 
bably the same as arongt found on an old drawing of 
Christ's visit to Hell (commonly called "the harrowinge 
of heU"X the words "Out out arongt," being addressed 
to our Lord by Satan. 

As to rump-fed the meaning of this epithet has always 
presented great difficulties to the commentators. I can- 
not think that it means "fed on the best part of the meat." 
Steevens makes out a good case for belie>'ing that the 
rump was included with the kidneys, &c., amongst the 
peniuisites of the kitchen (see Var. Ed. voL xi. pp. 30, 31); 
and therefore rump-fed would be equivalent to " fed on 
scraps, or offal," or perhaps to "grossly fed." Taking 
ronyon to mean, as it undoubtedly does, "a mangy or 
scabby person" (from the French roffnetix). rump-fed (in 
that sense) would be a very appropriate epithet; but then 
people, when they are using terms of abuse, are not 
always very particular as to their appropriateness. Xares 
is very decided in favour of taking rump-fed as meaning 
simply "fat-runiped," and Schmidt agrees with him. 
Dyce favours the meaning of " nut-fed;" he quotes from 
Kiliau's Diet "Romjie. Nux m>Ti3tica vilior, cassa. in- 
anis. ' It is worth mentioning, in connection with this word, 
that I came across a very curious expression in an old 
book called the Fardle of Facions, published at London in 
1&55, and reprinted by Goldsmid in the Bookworms' Gamer 
(£dinburgh, 1888). In the 8th chapter, where the author 
is describing the manners of the people of Ynde, he says: 
"Thei haue many wiuea . . . Some to serve them as their 
vndrelynges, and some for pleasure and issue. Whiche 
male neuerthelesse vse bottoke banquetjpuf abrode (for any 
lawe or custome there is to restreine theim) excepte their 
housebandes by fine force, can compelle them to kepe 
close " (vol. iii p. 67). If the forcible expression " but- 
tock-banqueting " had any vulgar synonym, the meaning 
of rump-fed would not be very far to seek ; and perhaps, 
considering the moral character rightly or wrongly at- 
tributed to most sailors' wives, would not be an inappro- 
priate epithet of abuse.— f. a. x. 

21. Line 7 : vuuter o' the TlOEB. — Compare Twelfth 
Night, V. 1. 65: 

And this is he that did the Tijprf board. 

The Clarendon Press edd. give several references to ships 
of that name in contemporary documents. 

22. Line 8: But in a SIEVE I'll thither sail— Steevens 
quotes an instance of witches going to sea in a sieve from 
a pamphlet entitled Newes from Scotland: Declaring the 
damnable Life of Doctor Fian, a notable Sorcerer who was 
burned at Edinbrongh in Januarie last, 1591; Ac: "all 
they together went by sea, each one in a riddle or eivf.** 
Scot, in his Discoverie of Witchcraft, tells us that some 
affirm of witches that " they can go in and out at awger 



holes, A saile in an egge shell, a cockle or muscle shell, 
through and under the tempestuous seas " (Reprint^ 1886. 
p. 8). 

23. Line 9: And, like a rat vnthout a taif.— Steevens 
says "that though a witch could assume the form of any 
animal she pleased, the tail would still be wanting" (Var. 
£d. voL xi. p. 82). He then goes on to state "the reasons 
given by some of the old writers. ' I cannot find anything 
on this suljject in Reginald Scot's Discoverie of Witch- 
craft, though he has a great deal to say about the trans- 
formation of witches (book v.). In Thiselton Dyer's Folk 
Lore of Shakespeare (p. 80) the author says: " In German 
legends and traditions, we find frequent notice of witches, 
assuming the form of a cat, and displaying their fiendish 
character in certain diabolical acts. It was, however, 
the absence of the tail that only too often was the cause 
of the witch being detected in her disguised form." That 
horrible creature of superstition, the were-wolf, or human 
being changed into a wolf, was distinguished by having 
no tail. The most usual form for a witch to take was 
that of a cat, or wolf, or mouse, or goat, sometimes of a 
hare, not very often of a rat; though rate have always' 
been looked upon as uncanny creatures and connected, 
more or less, with the devil. The only historical demon- 
rat that I remember is that one in Dickens's amusing 
article Nurses' Stories, in The Uncommercial Traveller. 
How that diabolical animal persecuted the uiifurtunate 
Chips will be remembered by readers of that amusing 
work. Capell suggests another explanation of without a 
tail, that, as tails are the rudders of such animals as the 
water-rat, the witch means she could do without a rudder 
as well as soil in a sieve.— F. A. x. 

24. Line 15: And the very porta they BLOW; i.e. blow 
upon. Compare Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 8. 109: 

Air. quoth he, thy cheeks may Nnv. 

Pope changes ports into points. 

25. Line 20: PENT-HOUSE Zuf.— Malone compares Dek- 
ker, The Gull's Hornbook, ch. liL : " The two eyes are the 
gUsse windowes at which light disperses itself e into every 
roome. having goodly penthouses of hair to overshaddow 
them "(Reprint, 1812. pp. 78, 79)l 

26. Lines 22, 23: 

Weary se'nnights nine tim^s nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

Few of the enchantments of witchcraft are more popu- 
larly known than that which consisted in placing a waxen 
image before a fire; as the wax melted, the body of the 
victim wasted away. See Two Gentlemen, note 68; Much 
Ado, note 107. Compare Webster, Duchess of Malfy, iv. 1, 
vol. L pp. *262, 262. The immediate suggestion for these 
lines was probably the passage in Holinshed telling of 
the bewitching of King Duff. 

27. Line 32: The WBIBD nftert.— The Ff. have weyward, 
which Theobald changed to weird. Holinshed, in telling 
the story of Macbeth's encounter, gives some account of 
" these women." which we have quoted in the note at the 
beginning of this scene. The word weird comes from the 
Aoi^o-Saxon wyrd, fkte. 
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2& Line 89: JVmtm.—FI have Sorit, Hollnahed telli 
us (hat Macbeth and Banqno were Joorneying " toward 
Fores, where the King then lay." 

89. Line 46: your BZAJLD&.— Beards, it leemi, were 
•apposed to belong to witches. Staunton compares Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Honest Han's Fortune, iL 1: 

And the women that 
Come to us, for disguises must wear beardsf 
And that 's, they say, a token of a witch. 

— Works, ToL ii. p. 479. 

Compare Dekker, Honest Whore,i Part L ir. 1: "Some 
women have bbards; marry, they are half -witches" 
(Works, VOL ii p. 69)l 

80. Lines 48-M: This triple prophecy is taken almost 
word for word from Holinshed. See extract at the be- 
ginning of this scene. 

81. Line 66: Of noble HAVIMO. — Compare Twelfth 
Night, ill 1 379: " my having is not much;" and Merry 
Wives, iiL 2. 73: "The gentleman is of no having.'* 

82. Line 71: By Sinel'S death I know I am thane of 
Ctomtt.— Holinshed gives the name of Macbeth's father 
as Siii\el. It is otherwise given as Finleg, or Finlay, and 
Sinane; and in Fordun's Scotichronicon, bk. iv. c. 44 
(quoted by the Clarendon Press edd.) Macbeth is called 
"Machabeus Alius Finele." 

S3. Line 81: eorporoZ.— Shakespeare uses corporal in 
several places, never "corporeal." " Incorporal" occurs 
in Hamlet, iii. 4. 118; see note on that passage. 

84. Lines 84, 85: 

Or have we eaten on the £nsane root 
That takes the reason prisoner f 

The insane root, or root producing insanity, may mean 
hemlock, henbane, or some other herb. Steevens quotes 
Greene's Never Too Late. 1616: " You have eaten of the 
roots of hemlock, that makes men's eyes conceit strange 
objects;" and Douce cites Batman Uppon Bartholome de 
Proprietatibus Rerum, lib. xvii. ch. 87: Henbane . . . 
is called Insana, mad, for the use thereof is perilous; for 
if it be eate or dronke, it breedeth madnesse, or slow 
lykenesse of sleepe. Therefore this hearb is called com- 
monly Mirilidium, for it taketh away wit and reason." 

35. Line 96: Nothing AFEAXD.—Afeard, now a vulgar- 
ism of constant occurrence among the lower classes, was 
formerly as legitimate a word as afraid. See i. 7. 39, and 
y. L 42, below. Coles, in bis Latin Dictionary, renders 
afeard by "pavidus, timidus." 

86. Lines 97, 98: 

As thick as HAIL 

Came post with post. 
Ff. have 

OS thick as TaU 
Can post with post. 

The reading in the text, now generally accepted, is Howe's 
emendation. As uitcK an tale has not been without its 

1 This play, on the authority of Hen&Iowe. was the Joint work of 
Dekker and Middleton, and will be found in Dyce's Middleton's 
Works, vol. Ui., where it is divided into acts and scenes. In the edi- 
tion of Dekker's works it is not so divided. 
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defenders, who consider thick to mean fast, and tale to be 
used in the sense of "the tale of bricks," Exodus v. 18, 
and the exprrasion thus to mean that the men arrived as 
fast as they could be told. The expression seems veiy 
awkward, and is most unlikely to have been used. 

87. Line 106: In which ADDITION, haU.— Addition is s 
technical term for title. See Troilus and Cressida, note 28. 

8a Line 112: (itM.^Compare I. Henry IV. IL 3. 86: "To 
Kim his enterprise;" and Henry Y. ii. 4. 7: 

To iiMt and new repair our towns of war. 

89. Line 120: trusted home.— Compare Cymbeline, ir. 
2. 328: "That confirms it home;" Measure for Measure, 
It. 3. 148; All's Well, v. 3. 4; Tempest, v. 1. 71. 

40. Line 135: Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair. 
—Compare II. Henry VI. iii 2. 318: 

Mine hair be/lx'ti on end, as one distract ; 

and Hamlet, iii. 4. 121, 122: 

Your bedded hair, lUce life in excrements. 
Starts up and stands on end. 

41. Line 136: my seated heart. —Compare Milton, Fsrs- 
dise Lost, vL 644: 

From their foundations loosening to and fro 
They pluck'd the ftated bills. 

42. Line 137: Present FEARS; te. objects of fear, mId 
Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 21, 22: 

Or in the night, imagining some^ar. 
How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear : 

43. Line 140: my SINGLE stoite of man.— " Mscbeth 
means his simple condition of human yixature " (Singer)i 
" ' Single ' here bears the sense of weak; my feeMe gotten^ 
m^xt (or body politic) of man" (Staunton). "Msn if 
compared to a kingdom or state, which may be described 
as single, when all faculties are at one. or act in nnUwD, 
undistracted by conflicting emotions" (Clarendon Fresa 
edd.). Compare Julius Caesar, ii. 1. 63-69.- Ftoicfwm. 
later in this line, means "the active faculties." Compsre 
Othello, ii. 3. 354. 

44 Line 147: Time and the hour runs through tki 
roughest day. — Time and the hour seems to be a proverbisl 
expression, meaning Time and opportunity. Dyce quotes 
Michelangelo, Sonnet xix: 

Ferminsi in un momento it tem/a e Cert. 

45. Line 148: Worthy Macbeth, we stay uponyourUisvn. 
—Compare All s Well, iii. 5. 48: 

I thank you, and will sfay ufottycur leisure. 

46. Line 140: Give me yottr/aroitr.- Compare Tempest. 

iv. 1. 204: 

Good my lord, git-e me tky/teoeur still. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

47. Line \\ Are.- This is the reading of F. 2. F. 1 has Of. 

4a Lines 26. 27: 

Whith do hut what they should by doing every thiitg 
Safe totcard your love and honour. 

Safe, as the Clarendon Press edd. note, is still used pfo- 
vincially for " sure, certain." Compare such a phrase sa 
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"He '8 «^e to do thmt" Schmidt queries: "Ererything 
thmt is rare to show you love and honour? Or everything 
consistent with the love and honour we bear you? An 
expression undoubtedly strained and obscure on purpose." 

48. Lines 87-30: 

We vfiU iitablUh our estate upon 

Our eldstt, MoIcoIm; u:hom we name hereafter 

The Prince of Cumberland. 

This enactment of Duncan, which of course destroyed 
Macbeth's chance of succession, is given in Holinshed, 
who also notes its effect upon the mind and plans of Mac- 
beth. ' ' But shortely after it chaunced that king Duncane 
hauing two sonnes by his wife which was the daughter of 
Sywanle Eorle of Northumberland, he made the elder of 
them clepedi Malcolme prince of Cumberlande, as it 
were thereby to appoint him his successor in the king- 
dume, immediatly after his deceasse. 

" Makbeth sore troubled herewith, for that he sawe by 
this meanes his hope sore hindered, (where > by the olde 
lawes of the realme, the ordinance was, that if he that 
shoulde succeede were not of able age to take the charge 
vpon hiniselfe, he that was nexte of bloud vnto him, 
ihoulde )>e admitted) he beganue to take counsell howe 
he might vsurpe the kingdome by force, hauing a iuste 
quarell so to do (as he tooke the mater,) for that Duncane 
did what in him lay to defraude him of all maner of title 
and clayme. whiche hee mighte in tynie to come, pretende 
vnto the crowne " (Reprint, vol. v. p. 260). 

6a Line 45: I'll he mytself the HARBINOER.— ITarfruif^r 
ii used here in the technical sense, not merely with the 
general meaning of forerunner. The harbinger, say the 
Clarendon Press edd.. was " an officer of the royal house- 
hold, whose duty it was to ride in advance of the king 
and procure lodgings for him and his attendants on their 
arrival at any place." 

ACT L Scene 5. 

51. Line 6: miMives; i.e. messengers.— Tlie word is used 
again by Shakespeare in Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 72-74: 

you 
IMil pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did fphe my misiivts out of audience. 

AU-haU'd. Florio translates salutare, "to salute, to 
greet, to alhaile." 

58. Lines 23-26: 

thou 'd*t hare, great OlamiSf 

That tchich erien " Thtu thou mutft do. if thou hate it;" 

And that which rather thou dostfear to do 

Than wishett should be undone. 

In F. 1 this passage is printed thus: 

Thoulil'st haue, j^eat Glamys. that which cryet. 
Thus thou must dr>e. if thou haue it ; 
And that which rather thou do'st feare to doe. 
Then wishe&t should be vnditne. 

Modem editors print the passage after cries in inverted 
commas, or in italics, partly or wholly; some putting the 
second quotation mark after have it, and some at the end 
of the sentence after undone. It is very difficult to de- 



1 Called. 



3 Whereat. 



cide which is the better arrangement of these two. The 
first That which must refer to the crown, which is rap- 
posed to say to Biacbeth: " Thus thou must do, if thou 
wouldest have me." Johnson, who is followed by some 
editors, altered it to me. If the whole passage is included 
in inverted commas, Uien the second that which must be 
governed by the do in the line above. 

As to the phrase \fthou have it, we should doubtless 
rather expect " if thou tcould'st have it ; " but Shakespeare 
might well seek to avoid too many woulds and shoulde in 
the sentence; and, taking if thou have it to equal V if thou 
art to have it,*' the omission of the auxiliary verb adds 
to the force of the passage; the use of the present tense 
makes more real the fact of possession, anticipating, as 
it were, the steps that are to lead to it If we are to 
suppose lines 25, 26 to be Lady Macbeth's own comment, 
and not part of the supposed cry of the half -personified 
crown, then the meaning of them will be clear, namely, 
"What thou must do to attain thy end is that which 
rather thou dost fear to do,"* d^c, and perhaps the sim- 
plest emendation which has been proposed is " And that's 
what" instead of And that which. It seems better, on 
the whole, not to include lines 25, 26 between inverted 
commaa Indeed the Folio is perhaps right in printing 
the passage without any at all, and with no italics ; as 
the personification of the crown is so imperfectly carried 
out. Very probably there may have been some corrup- 
tion in the text through the occurrence of the two words 
That which close together. By a very slight alteration 
we might make the passage perfectly clear, if we read: 

Tlius thou must do if thou have it 
.-/» act which rather thou dost fear to do, Sec. — F. A. M. 

53. Lines 26. 27: 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear. 

Compare Holinshed: "The woordes of the three weird 
sisters also, (of whome before ye have heard) greatly 
encouraged him hcrevnto, but specially his wife lay sore 
vpon him to attempt the thing, as she that was very 
ambitious brenning in vnquenchable desire to beare the 
name of a Queene" (vol. v. p. 200). 

54. Line 30 : fate and XETAPnTSlCAL auf.— The word 
metaphysical, used by Shakespeare only here, means 
supernatural. Minsheu has "Metaflsica, things super- 
naturall, the metaphisickes." S. Walker quotes Ford, 
The Broken Heart, i. iiL (ed. Dyce, voL L 233): 

The mttafhysics are but speculations 
Of the celestial bodies. 

55. Line 84: Would have ISFOKK'T).— Inform' d is here 
used absolutely; or perhaps we should rather say ellipti- 
cally, me being understood. In IL 1. 48 below it\fomu is 
used absolutely, but in a somewhat different sense, in Mac- 
beth's solilo<iuy, where it means ' ' takes form. "The (Haren - 
don Press edd. seem to think that the sense of the word in 
the two passages is the same. The word inform is used 
without object of the person in Bichard II. IL 1. 242, 
and C^riolanus, i. 6. 42. 

56. Line 43: top-full—Top-fuU, full to the brim, is used 
by Shakespeare again in King John, iiL 4. 180: 

Now that their souls u^ ttf/itU ci aStnc*. 
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S7. Lise 46: Stop up the acdu and pa»$age to rxmorsx. 
— jReinoTM here meant compunetion, pity, not the "ayen- 
bite of inwyl" The meaning is very Iraquent in Shake- 
speare. Compare Measure for Measure, v. 1. 100: 
My sisterly rempru confutes mine honour. 

68. Line 48: The effect and IT.— So F. 8; F. 1, F. 2 have 
hiL 

69. Line 60: SIOHTLXSS tuftftancM.— Compare Measure 
for Measure, iii. 1. 124: 

To be imprison'd in the viemkss winds ; 

Le. the iwomble wind^ as here is meant the invitible 
forms. 

00. Line 64: Nor heaven peep through the blanket qf 
tAtfdarJk.—Steevens quotes Drayton, Mortimeriados, 1696: 

The sullen night in mistie rugge is wraptp'd ; 

which appears in the later version in the Barons' Wars, 
bk. iii. L 129: 

The sullen night had her htaek ntrtain spread. 

C. M. Ingleby (Notes and Queries, 1868. viL 640) rery 
aptly quotes the well-known passage in Sartor Besartus 
(bk. i. ch. iii.). "Oh, under that hideous coverlet of 
vapours," dte. ; and see later, " Sudi work goes on under 
that smoke-counterpane 1 " 

61. Line 68: Thie iffnorant preeent, and I feel now.— 
Perhaps a word has dropped out Pope fead pretent 
time, and Hunter suggested e'en now. 

62. Lines 64. 06: 

to beguile the time. 

Look like the time. 
The Clarendon Press edd. quote Kichard III. v. & 91, 02: 

I. as I may.— that which I would Tcannot.— 
With best advantage will dtceixt the timt: 

le. delude observers. Steevens quotes Daniel, Civil 

Wars, bk. viii. L 709: 

He drawes a Trauerse "twixt his greeuances : 
LecAs lit* th* timt : his eye made not report 
Of what he felt within. 

Acrr L scENK 6. 

63. Line 4: The temple-haunting mjlRTLET.— This is 
Rowe's emendation of the Barlet of Ff. Compare Mer- 
chant of Venice, iL 0. 28, 29: 

like the martUt, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall. 

Hunter quotes Braithwaite's Survey of History, 1038: "As 
the nxartin will not build but in fair houses, so this man 
will not live but in the ruins of honour." See Merchant 
of Venice, note 190. 

61 Line 6: ynantionry.—Yl. have maneonry, which 
Theobald changed to vnamimiry, a word which is not 
found elsewhere. 

66. Line 0: Where they MOST breed and haunt— Moit is 
Rowe's correction of the must of Ff. 

66. Line 13: Ood 'Hd.—Ood 'ild, a common contrac- 
tion of Ood yield (ie. rewardX is used by Shakespeare in 
As You Like It, iii. 3. 70: "Ood'Hd you for your last com- 
pany; " again in v. 4. 66: " God 'ild you. sir;" and in Ham- 
let, iv. 6. 41. In Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 2. 33, it is used 
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in its uncontracted form: "the gods yield yon for't." 
Steevens quotes a similar use of the expression in the 
metrical romance of Ouy of Warwick. It was often spelt 
Ood dild, as in Sir John Oldcastle, paetim. Bee quota- 
tions in Nares, nd» voce. 

67. Line 16: poor and siNOLB frti«ifieM.— Compare Tem- 
pest, L 2. 482: "A eingU thing, as I am." 

68. Line 22: To be hie ptfBVETOB.— The Clarendon Preu 
edd. quote Cotgrave: "Pourveyour: m. a prouider.ajwr- 
ueyor," and add: "He was sent before to provide food 
for the king and suite as the harbinger provided lodging." 

69. Line 23: Aofp.— Compare Richard II. v. 6. 62. 

70. Line 26: in eompt.—ThiM is Uie usual reading for 
the passage in Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 36, which the ft. 
obviously distort. Compt is used in All's Well. v. 3. 57, 
and Othello, v. 2. 273. 

ACrr I. Scene 7. 

71. Stage-Direction: £nter . . . aStfii>er.— Boyer.inhii 
French Dictionary, has "Sewer. A Gentleman Sewer {or 
CarverX Un Ecuyer tranchant." The name was generally 
applied to the head servant who directed the placing of 
the dishes on the table. The office at court (perhaps 
equivalent to cup-bearer) was anything but a mean one. 
Thomas Carew is described on the title-page of his poems 
as Sewer to Charles I. The word is variously derired 
from eesayeur and eeeuyer. 

72. Lines 1-3: 

7/ it were done when 't is done, then 't were weU. 
'Twere done quickly if th' assa^nation 
Could trammel up the coneequence. 

In F. 1 the passage is punctuated thus: 

If it were done, when tis done, then *t wer wdl. 
It were douc quickly: If th' Assassination 
Could trammel vp the Consequence. 

This passage has caused much discussion. We ma}* reject 
at once the unnecessarily commonplace interpretatioaof 
the flrst part of the speech "If it should be done at all 
when I do it, it would be well to do it quickly." There 
can be no doubt that the flrst done here has the sense 
which it often has in Shakespeare of "finished," "ended 
once for all." We here follow Orant White and an anony- 
mous writer in the Boston Review, quoted by Fnnieas(Ap- 
pendiz to vol. on Macbeth, pp. 441-448), in putting a fall 
stop after icell and joining It wire done quickly to the next 
sentence. Kemble (ed. 1803) read the passage thus; and so 
does Mr. Irving. The only point on which I am doubtful is * 
wheUier It were done quickly should form part of the same 
sentence as the rest of line 8 and the following one (line 4). 
Let us look at the passage in F. 1 and see whether the 
punctuation there will help us. It certainly seems to me 
that it is difficult to get over the fact of the colon after 
quickly, and of If being printed with a capital letter. 
Both these facts seem to leave no doubt that the author's 
intention was that there should be a decided pause after 
quickly; and I would venture to suggest that the passage 
should be read thus: 

If it were done when *t is done, then *t were well: 

It were done quickly: if the asscassination 



ACT I. BfU6 7. NOTES TO 

the ipesker puiiIng Btightljr liter tbe tint done (I Uks It ' 



not ilitrcgudlnE the punctuiUoD at tha Folio, at the 
■■me time to preKFie what I nuf call the msdltatlre 
aipect ot the speech, which It •omewbit leueueil by nm- 
uing the worda Jt irtrt Aonc qinckly Into either the kd- 



SAhiI in Thwhild't emendatluui Ff. read ichode. 
mean* hauni, ai lo Cymbeljne, v. 4. 1»8: "jutn 
after iuqulrroa your own perlL" See alio Corio 
UL 1. IM, Jump li aumetlniei u>«d (like d-ip) Co 

torOk) die thought ot the future life." 



W: "He roJc upou the dtirabiia uitl did Dj; he ci 
Hying upon (he wingiof the whiil." Many edlton fol 
Jenoens in reading cltniJiim. Siffllllai, aa in I. i. 



IT three 



l-W)of CO 









e In the moat perpleiing part ot tha pniile 
Bat I am inclined to think that Sleeveni 1> right In bald- 
ing that Shakeapeara, having uied the word tida two 
Unea aboie, wonld not have written tidt hen. 1 think, 

beth li luppoeed lo connect the word he haa Juat uied 
with the word he now hu in hit mind. The break in (he 
metre comei very utunlJy at the entrance ot Lady 



Ta Linei 



Wai the hopt drwit 



ae ii: Lite rke i-oar cat f Ih' adagt.—" Cibtt 
<;ea, led mm vult ttngere plantai;" or, aa Heywood 
(Proverhi, IMS): "The cat would eate tyttae. and 



UACBETH. ACT I. S«ne T 

aa LineiM, 4T: 

/ dart do alt that may btcome a man; 

Ft. nad "nn more r the emendation, ai lore sons aa wal 
ever made, is due to Bowe. Compare Ueaeure for Mea 
■ure, 11. i 134, 135: 



Bl. Une47: Wluil BKiSt mu't, lAen, Ac.— The Collier 
MS. 'a emendaUoD, boaii, for the admiiabty appTDpriate 
btalt ot the n , il iurely one of tlie unhappleit elforta ol 
the rcapected Corrector. )lacl>eth-hu ]u>t udd that one 
who would do more than becomca a man in now. -' What 



Lady SI. We fail. 

These two wonli ol Lady llacbeth He/aU are capable, aa 
lira Sldiloni ihowed, ot three separate and diitlnct In- 
terpreUtlons. In F. 1 there la a note of Interrogation 
after We fail, in which caac the actrcu can only tptak 
Ihewordaaattscomrullyaaklng the question; or, putting 
atjoteoreiclamatiou alter the words, she may then treat 
them aa a contemptuous liiterjectiou: or witli Biroply a 
full atop afl* /oil— which la, perhapi, the preferable 
rBadlng.^tlie worilawlu mean "Wr/ail, and tliere'i an 
end of It." Somecommentatonohjcct to Lady Macbeth 
admitting even the poasibillty of fallun In the then uu- 
aettled state of her huiband'i reiolution. But the admla' 
tlon li InttHntly ituallfled: 



t; It Is 



m Dot afniid ol doing 
ur courage up to the 



Bible." Admitting thia Interpretation, Lady Macbeth 
ahould emphailie your. She might, if she pieten lo 
apeak the worda Wt/aa aa a contemptoous eiclanialion, 
alio emphaaize ITe.'givlngthenihy to the worda the mean- 
ing "You forget I am with you: alone yoD might tali, bnt 
together we cannot fall."— T. A. H. 

PLACB. — A metaphor perhaps taken " from the acmeing- 
up the chonia of slrlng-lnalnimenta to their profMr degree 
ol tendon. wheathepegiemalnafMt Id 11* iliii^ng-placd, 
i,t. in the place from which It la 
Compare Twelltb Night, v. 1. iil 



and tee alao CaHoUnu, L S. tl , and TToilos and Crewldt. 
111. >. it-2i. 

M Line M: aa—aU.—WamU comei from the Angto- 
Ouoawttti hatl, "beolhealtb." Singer quotea Bullokar'a 
Eipolitor, leiB: " WauaiU. a tern utoal herelofora lor 
guajlng and corrawiiij." 

3S. Une 61; cantina; i.e. the Latin . 



■UK) 



ACT I. Soene 7. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT U. Scene h 



86. Line 67: limbeek.—Thi§ U a corropt form of the 
word aUmhiCt a stilL The Clarendon Preai edd. quote 
Fairfax, Taaao, bk. ir. it 76: 

This ttreamin^ necur fcU. 
'StiU'd through the litr^ck of her diamond eyes. 

87. Line 72: ^timU.— This word, meaning murder, ii not 
met with eliewhere, though man^queUer is used in IL 
Henry IV. ii. 1. 68. QueU and kUl are both from the same 
root, the Anglo-Saxon etpellan, Nares quotes two examples 
of quell as a verb, in which form it was more common. 

88. Lines 80, 81: 

/ am settled, and h^nd up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible /eat 

The metaphor in bend up is from the stringing of a bow. 

The same figure is used in Henry V. iii 1. 16, 17: 

Hold hard the breath and btnd m> every spirit 
To his full height 

ACT II. SOENB 1. 

89. Line 5: Their candlet are all out.— So in Romeo and 
Juliet, iii. 6. 9: '* Xight's candles are burnt out." Shake- 
speare also compares the stars to candles in the Merchant 
of Venice, v. 1. 220: 

For, by these blessed candles of the night ; 

and Sonnet xxi 12 : 

As those gold candles fiz'd in heaven's air. 

90. Line 14: Sent forth great largess to your OFFICES. 
— Rowe took oJlices to be a misprint for officers, and he 
has been followed by many editors. Steevens, howeyer, 
seems to hare been right in saying that " Offices are the 
rooms appropriated to servants and culinary purposes." 
Compare Richard II. L 2. 69. and see note 66 of that play. 

91. Lines 16-17: 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the name of most kind hostess; and SHUT UP 

In measureless content. 

In Ff. the passage is printed thus: 

This Diamond he greetes your Wife withall. 
By the name of mo^t kind Hostesse. 
And shut up in measureiesse content 

Macbeth's first words in the following speech. Being un- 
prepar'd, form a broken line by themselves. I much pre- 
fer the arrangement of the Folio, and do not know what 
induced commentators at first to meddle with it at all 
The difllculty here is as to the exact meaning of and shut 
up. Some hold that it means "and concluded," i.e. the 
message; examples of the use of the word in this sense 
are plentiful, e.g. in Spenser's Fairy Queen, bk. iv. c. ix. 
St. 16: " shut up all in friendly love." Others take it to 
mean that the king, as Boswell expresses it, was *' enclosed 
in content;" and he quotes a passage from Barrow's Ser- 
mons, 1683 (vol. iL p. 231): "Hence is a man shut up in 
an irksome bondage of spirit" Line 17, as it stands in 

F. 1. 

And shut up in measureless content 

wants a syllable, which F. 2 supplied by printing "And 
shut it up;" explained thus by Hunter: "Undoubtedly" 
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shut up "the Jewel in its case." This is practical, but 
scarcely poeticaL If the missing syllable is to be supplied 
at all— and it is really needless to instance omissions by 
Shakespeare of the auxiliary verb— I would propose "An<l 
is shut up," taking Boswell's explanation of the words. 
We must remember that Duncan has retired to rest, end 
the sentence is really equivalent to " has retired to rest 
inuneasurably contented with his reception."— F. A. M. 

92. Line 26: If you shall eUave to my consist.— 
Schmidt takes content here to mean "vote, voice, coim- 
sel;" Steevens takes it (more reasonably, as I think) in the 
force of the Latin concentu*, or agreement together in s 
party, quoting IL Henry IV. t. L 78: " they flock together 
in consent (».«. in a party), like so many wild geese." Tak- 
ing content in this sense, the meaning of the passsgs 
would be: "If you adhere to my party, your doing so 
shall make honour for you when the result is attained." 
See Fumess, New Variorum, pp. 87, 88, for enough con- 
jectures and contradictory explanations. 

93. Line 46: ^nd on thy blade and dudokon qouts qf 
blood.— The dudgeon means the handle of a dagger. Tlie 
word was used of handles made of box. Gerarde, Her- 
ball, 1697, p. 1226, says: " Turners and cutlers, if I mis- 
take not the matter, do call this woode [the root of the 
box-tree] dudgeon, whence they make dudgeon hsfted 
daggers." The Clarendon Press edd. quote Cotgrave: 
"Dague d roelle*. A Scottish dagger; or Dudgeon haft 
dagger. "[ Oout, the anglicized form of Fr. goutte, is only 
used by Shakespeare in this passage in its original sense; 
but gout, the disease, which occurs four or five timet io 
Shakespeare, is supposed to be the same word (see Skett 
tub Oout).—w. A. M.] 

94. Line 63: Alarum'D by his sentinel, the wo^f.— Alarum 
is again used as a verb in Lear, ii. 1. 55. " 'Alarum' is 
formed from the French alarme, Italian alarma, a new 
syllable being introduced between the two liquids. The 
original word was doubtless Italian, aU' arme ** (Clarendon 
Press edd.). 

95. Line 65: With Tarquin's ravishing STRlDia— It 
read sides. The very happy emendation in the text, fol- 
lowed by most editors, is Pope's. It has been baselesslr 
objected that neither a ravisher nor a ghost would sd- 
vance by strides, which, says Knight, "does not convey 
the notion of stealthy and silent movement" But ths 
word is used in Just this sense in Richard IL L 3. 268; 
and in The Rape of Lucrece, line 365, Shakespeare had 
already described Tarquin as stalking into the diamber. 
Grant White well says, "Pope's emendation will seem 
very happy to every cautious person who has ste^Md 
through a sick chamber, or any apartment in which thers 
were sleepers whom he did not wish to awaken, and who 
remembers how he did it." 

96. Line 66: Thou SURB and Jlrm-tet earth.—Sure wsi 
first introduced into the text by Capell. upon the coo- 
Jecture of Pope. F. 1 has soirre. Sure might very likely, 
as Collier observes, have been written in the MS. ttwn, 
which offers itself easily to a misprint 

97. Line 67: Hear not my ttept, tthich WAT TEXT walk. 
—This reading is Rowe's; Ff. have "which they may walk." 



ACT II. Scene 1. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT II. Scene 2. 



96. Line 58: The very gtonet prate. — An alluaion, pro- 
bably, to Luke xix. 40: " the stones would immediately 
cry out" [The whole of this magnificent soliloquy is a 
capital instance of the way in which Shakespeare ex- 
presses his stage-directions in the words of his text. The 
actor here needs no marginal notes ; he finds eyery move- 
ment set down in the words which he speaks. One sees 
the murderer abruptly arrested on his way to the chamber, 
where his victim lies asleep, by the phantom dagger; one 
sees him following it with his eyes, which are riveted on 
it with a questioning but horror-stricken stare ; then he 
endeavours to shut out the vision with his hands, and 
it vanishes; then he begins again to move amidst the 
appropriate howls of the wolves heard from the not far 
distant forest, His legs almost refuse to carry him; with 
noiseless footfall, with stealthy half-reluctant strides, he 
creeps to the door of the fatal chamber, whence he is to 
return a blood-stained murderer— F. a. m.] 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

The narrative of Duncan's murder in Holinshed is 
very brief, as follows: " At length therefore communicat- 
ing his purposed intent with his trustie frends whom Ban- 
quho was the chiefest, vpon confidence of tlieyr promised 
ayde, he slewe the Idng at Euuemes. (or as some say at 
Botgosuane.) in the . vj. yeare of his reygne " (vol. v. p. 209): 
Some of the details of ttie murder, however, are taken 
from Holinshed's account, a little previously, of the mur- 
der of King Duffe by Donwald. This Donwald was cap- 
tain of the castle of Forres, where the king " was accus- 
tomed to lie most commonly" when he was "in that 
countrie. " Some relations of his having been implicated 
in a rebellion, Donwald "made earnest labour and suyte 
to the king to haue begged theyr pardon, but hauing a 
playne deniall, he conceyued suche an inwarde malice 
towardes the king, (though he shewed it not outwardly 
at the flrste) that the same continued still boyling in his 
stomake, and ceased not, till through setting on of his wife 
and in reuenge of such vnthankfulnesse, he founde means 
to murder the king within the foresayd Castell of Fores" 
(vol. V. p. 284). " Donwalde thus being the more kindled in 
wrath by the woordes of his wife, determined to follow hyr 
aduise in the execution of so haynous an acte. MTherevpon 
deuislng with himselfe for a while, whiche way he might 
best accomplishe his cursed intention, at length he gate 
oportunitie and sped his purpose as followeth. It 
chaonced, that the king vi>on the day before he purposed 
to departe forth of the Castell. was long in his oratorie at 
his prayers, and there continued till it was late in the 
night, at the last coroming foorth he called suche afore 
him, as had faithfully serued him in pursute and appre- 
hention of the rebelles, and gluing them hartie thankes. 
he bestowed sundry honorable giftes amongst them, of 
the which number Donwald was one, as he that had bene 
ever accompted a moste faithfull seruaunt to the king. 
At length hauing talked with them a long time, he got 
him into his pryuie chamber, only with two of his cham- 
berlaynes, who hauing brought him to bedde came foorth 
againe, and then fell to banqueting with Donewald and 
his wife, who had prepared diners delicate dishes, and 



sundry sorts of drinke for theyr arere supper i or collation, 
whereat they sat vp so long, till they had charged theyr 
stomakes with suche full gorges, that theyr heades were 
no sooner got to the pyllow, but a sleepe they were so 
fast, that a man might haue remoued the chamber oner 
them, rather than to haue awaked them out of theyr 
drunken sleepe. Then Donewalde though he abhorred 
the acte greatly in his harte, yet through instigation of 
his wife, he called foure of his seruants vnto him (whom he 
had made priuie to his wicked intent before, and framed 
to his purpose with large giftes) and now declaring vnto 
them, after what sorte they should worke the feate, they 
gladly obeyed his instructions, and speedely going about 
the murder, they enter the chamber (in which the king 
lay)a litle before cockes crow, where they secretely cut his 
throte as he lay sleeping, without any busklings at all" (tU 
tupra, pp. 234, 235). Then, after describing the precautions 
taken to throw off the scent of the murder, the narrative 
continues: "Donewalde aboute the time that the murder 
was a doing, got him amongst them that kepte the watch, 
and so continewed in companie with them al the residue 
of the night. But in the morning when the nojrse was 
reysed in the kings chamber how the king was slaine, his 
body conueyed away, and the bed all berayed> with blond, 
he with the watche ran thither as though he had knowen 
nothing of the mater, and breaking into the chamber, and 
finding cakes of bloud in, the bed & on the floore about 
the sides of it, he foorth with slewe the chamberlaynes, as 
glltle of that hayuous murder, and then like a madde man 
running to and fro, hee ransacked euery comer within 
the castell, as though it had bene to haue scene if he 
might haue founde either the body or any of y* mur- 
therers hid in any pryuie place: but at length comming 
to the posteme gate, & finding it open, he burdened the 
chamberlaines whom he had slaine with al the fault, they 
hauing the keyes of the gates committed to their keeping 
al the night, and therefore it could not be otherwise (sayd 
he) but that they were of counsel in the committing of 
that moste detestable murder. Finally suche was his 
ouer earnest diligence in the inquisition and triall of the 
offendours herein, that some of the Lordes began to mis- 
like the mater, and to smell foorth shrewed tokens, that 
he shoulde not be altogither cleare himselfe: but for so 
much as they were in that countrey, where hee had the 
whole rule, what by reason of his frendes and authoritie 
togither, they doubted to vtter what they thought till 
time and place shoulde better serue therevnto, and here- 
vpon got them away euery man to his home" (ut tupra, 
p. 235). 

99. Lines 3, 4: 

the fatal bbllman. 

Which flives the stem'st good-night 
The Clarendon Press edd. compare Webster, The Duchess 
of Malfy, iv. 2-4: 

I am the common M/pnaM, 
That usually is sent to condenm'd persons 
The night before they suffer. 

100. Line 6: / have drugged their POSSETS.— Malone 
quotes Handle Holmes, Academy of Armoury, 1688, bk. 

1 Literally, an after-supper; a Ute meal after the usual supper. 
S Bustling. S Smeared. 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT II. Scene S. 



tUL p. 84: "Posnet is hot milk poured on ale or aack, 
having augar, grated biBket, and eggs, with other ingre- 
dients boiled in it, which goes all to a curd." It was 
customary to take a postet immediately before going to 
bed. There is an allusion to it in ii. 1. 81. 

101. Line 16: 1 heard the owl soream and the erickett 
ery.— Compare Ovid. Afetamorphoses, x. 462, 463, where, 
Just as the fated woman is entering the abhorred chamber, 

ter onten 
Funereus Au^o leuli carmine fecit ; 

thus translated by Sandys : 

The funeral] Ow/t thrice rent 
The ayre with ominous shrttkes. 

— Edn. 1633, p. 347. 

George Meredith, in Margaret's Bridal-Eve, Part IV., 
has a wonderfully effective use of the same figure, when 
the bride is going to tell her bridegroom the secret of her 
shame: 

She heard from the woods th« hooting owl. 

—Modem Love, &c., 1863, p. 140. 

102. Lines 35. 86: 

Methought I heard a voice cry *' Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep," — the innocent sleep, &c 

This arrangement is Johnson's, and seems greatly pre- 
ferable to that of Haumer, who gave all the lines from 
"sleep " down to "feast" to the voice. 

103. Line 37: Sleep that knits up the ravelVd SLEAYE qf 
care.— Ft. print sletce, which was probably intended to 
mean the same as sleave. The word means the soft, raw, 
untwisted silk; it is sometimes known as floss-silk. The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote Florio : " Bauella, any kind 
of sleaue or raw silke." 

101 Lines 66, 67: 

I'll GILD the /aces of the grooms withal; 
For it mutt seem their ouiLT. 

Oild was often employed to represent smearing with 
blood. Compare ii. 3. 118: "golden blood;" and King 
John, ii. 1. 816. A similar pun on guilt and gilt occurs in 
II. Henry IV. iv. 6. 129: 

England shall double gi/d his treble /wt/A 

106. Lines 62. 63: 

The nmltitu^inous seas ineameuliiie. 
Making the green-one red. 

Incarnadine (from the Italian ineam€uiino, flesh colour) 
is used here in the sense of to dye red; the only example 
of the word as a verb up to the time of Shakespeare. 
Carew uses it in his Obsequies to the Lady Anne Hay, 
but no doubt with Shakes];>eare in mind. In the first three 
Ff. the second line is printed: Making the Greene one. 
Red," a slight and obvious printers' error in punctuation 
which some editors have actually had the incredible 
denseness to defend and even adopt! The three and 
more pages on these two lines in the Variorum Shake- 
speare are, so far as I know, quite the most amusing 
reading in any of those volumes. Whether waters might 
admit of discoloration; whether the allusion was not 
rather to the fishes, whose hue, however, "could suffer 
no change from the tinct of blood ;" corrective remarks 
concerning some " ingenious author" who had suggested 
that " Making the green-one red " might really be the 
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right reading— « construction quite "unexampled;" Uiese, 
and other such divagations of the learned fancy, will be 
found in these exhilarating pages. [It is evident, from the 
use of the capital letters to both Greene and lUd in Ft, 
that the interpretation given above is the right one.— 
r. A. M.] 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

106. Lines 1-47.— The authenticity of this scene, from 
Unes 1-47. the one humorous passage in the play, baa 
been vigorously denied and vigorously upheld. Coleridgv 
(Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare, ld40, vol L p. 
249) says: " This low soliloquy of the Porter, and his few 
speeches afterwards, I believe to have been written for 
the mob by some other hand, perhaps with Shakespeare's 
consent; and that, finding it take, he, with the remaining 
ink of a pen otherwise employed, just intevpolated the 
words, ' 1 11 devil-porter it no further: I had thought to 
have let in some of all professions, that go the primrose 
way to the everlasting bonfire.' Of the rest not one syl- 
lable has the ever-present being of Shakespeare." 

Against this emphatic declaration of a great poet may 
be set the emphatic declaration, on the opposite side, of 
another great poet— Mr. Browning, who, in a letter 
printed in the New Shakspere Society's Transactions, 
atfirms his belief that the passage must have come frum 
the hand of Shakespeare. For my part, I can see no psr- 
ticular reason to doubt that it is Shakespeare's, while I 
entkely fall to see that it is a very brilliant specimen of 
his humour, or at all above the capacity of Middleton, 
to whom some would assign it. In comparison with tiie 
Grave-digger's scene in Hamlet, to which the enthudastie 
advocates of the Porter's scene would compare it, the 
humour here is, to my mind at least, of ver)' middling 
quality. But I am far from being able to see that " not 
one syllable has the ever-present being of Shakespeare." 
On the contrary, I think it is a roughly-written passsjie 
introduced by Shakespeare partly for the sake of dra- 
matic contrast, partly to provide a part for the comic 
actor or low comedian, the clown. [After again seeing 
the play acted, it is evident that some such scene ii 
necessary here in order to give time for Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth to get rid of all traces of the murder from their 
hands, and for the former to recover his self-possession. 
Davenant. who makes Macduff and Lady Macduff both 
guests of Mac^beth at this time, introduces a short scene 
between Lennox and Macduff, in which occur the follow- 
ing exquisite lines: 

Mncd. Rising this morning early. I went to look out of my 
Window, and I cou'd sicarce see farther than my breath: 
The darkness of the night brought but few objects 
To our eyes, but many to our ears. 

— Davenant's Works, roL t. p. 3*x 

This is " po'tr>' " with a vengeance ! I think most persons 
will prefer the Porter's prose, coarse though it be.— 

F. A. H.] 

107. Line 2: he should have old turning the key.— Com- 
pare Merchant of Venice, iv. 2. 16: " We shall have cU 
swearing." for a similar use of ofd as an emphatic exple- 
tive. In Ardeu of Feveraham, ii. 2. p. 84 (BuUen's reprint) 
we have " For heere will be ouid filching when the presse 
comes foorth of Paules." 



ACT II. Scene 3. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT II. Scene 4. 



106. Line 5: Here '$ a fanner that hang'd himmt^f on the 

expectation of plenty. — llaloue compares Hall, Satirea. 

iv. OS: 

Ech muck-worme will be riche with lawletse gaine, 
Altho he smother vp mowet of bcuen yeares craine. 
And hangd kimtef/whtn c*rne srcrtvs chtaf again. 

109. Line 16: a French Ao«e.— Stubbes. in his Anatomie 
uf Abuses, thus describes the French hote: " The frenche- 
hore are of two diuers roakinges, for the common frenehe- 
hwi {joA they list to call them) con tayneth length, breadth, 
and sidenes sulBcient, and is made very rounde. The 
other contayneth neither length, breadth nor sidenes 
(lieing not past a quarter of a yarde side), whereof some 
lie paned, cut and drawne out with costly omamentes, 
with Canions annexed reaching down beneath their knees " 
(New Shak. Soc. Reprint, p. 6C). Shakespeare refers to 
French ho— in Henry V. ili. 7. 66; and in The Merchant 
uf Venice, i. 2. SO, Portia says: " I think he bought . . . 
his round hou in France." 

110. Lines 21, 22: the primrose tcay to the everlasting 
bonrire.— Compare Hamlet, i. 3. 50: "the primrose path 
of dalliance;" and All's Well, iv. 6. 67: "they 11 he for 
the jtoicery uay that leads to the broad gate and the 
great fire." 

111. Line 27: the second coeA:.— See Romeo and Juliet, 
iv. 4. 8, 4 : 

the ttrcnd cock hath crow'd. 
The curfew-bell hath runi;, 't is three o'clock. 

112. Line 63: combustion.— Com^sxe Henry VIII. ▼. 4. 
51: "kindling such a eomintttion in the state." Cotgrave 
has " Combuttion: t A combustion, burning, or consum- 
ing with fire; also, a tumult; and hence Entrer en comr 
bustion avec. To make a stirre, to raise an uproare, to 
keepe an old coyle against" 

113. Lines 72-74: 

Most sacrilegious murder hcUh broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thenee 
The life o' the building! 

*' There is a confusion of metaphor here. Reference is 
made in the same clause to 1 Samuel xxiv. 10, ' I will not 
put forth mine hand against my lord, for he is CA« Lord's 
anointed; ' and to 2 Corinthians vi. 16, ' For ye are the 
temple of the living Ood ' " (Clarendon Press edd-X 

114. Line 81: Shake off this downy sleep, death's counter- 
feit.— Compare Midsummer Night's Dream, iii 2. 364: 
"death-counterfeiting sleep." 

115. Line 85: Ring the 2>«U.— Theobald considered thU 
to be a mere stage-direction that had crept into the text 
from the prompter's book; andauumberof very respectable 
editors have followed him in omitting it But it seems 
to me that the reiteration of the order is a very natural 
one, and the break in the metre not more serious than 
many others in the play. 

116. Lines 96, 07: 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time. 

Compare Winter's Talc, iv. 4. 472, 473: 

If I mitfht die within this hour, I hare liv'd 
To <lic when I dekire 



117. Line 107: Their hands and faces tee re all baimTd 
unth blood.—CompBie IL Henry VI. iii. 2. 200: "murder's 
crimson badge." 

lia line 118: His silver skin lac d with his golden blood. 
—See note 104 above for the likening of blood to gold 
(compare the red gold of old ballads). Johnson was cer- 
tainly right in taking these curiously artiflcial metaphors 
as intended to convey a sense of Macbeth's dissimulation 
—"the studied language of hypocrisy." 

119. Lines 121, 122: 

their daggers 
Unmannerly breecu'd uith gore. 

Farmer quotes from the 6th Dialogue of Erondelle's 
French Garden, 1606: " Boy, go fetch your master's silver- 
hatched daggers, you have not brushed their breeches, 
bring the brushes," &c. Douce, on the other side, per- 
haps preferably, takes the more familiar breeches to be 
meant, and that " the expression, though in itself some- 
thing iinf/uin»)«r/y. simply means covered as with breeches. " 
The Clarendon Press edd. compare Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
274: "strip your sword stark naked." 

120. Lines 127. 128: 

What should be spoken here, vhere our fate. 
Hid in an AroER-HOLE, may rush, aiuf seixe usf 

Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft, speaking of the pretended 
powers of witches, mentions among otiier difflcult feats, 
"They can go in and out at awger holes" (book i. chap. 4. 
Reprint, p. 8). llio meaning hero is that our fate may 
be concealed in the smallest hole or cranny. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

With the portents described in this scene compare 
Holinshed's description of those which followed the mar- 
der of King Duffe: "For the space of .vj. moneths to- 
gither after this haynous murder thus committed, there 
appeared no sunne by day, nor Moone by night in any 
parte of the realme, but stil was the skie couered with 
continual clo wdes. and sometimes suche outragious windes 
arose with lightnings and tempestes, that the people were 
in great feare of present destruction " (voL v. p. 236). 
And again further on: " Monstrous sightesalM that were 
seene within the Scottishe kingdome that yeare were 
these, horses in Lothian being of singoler beantie and 
swiftnesse, did eate their owne flesh, A would in no wise 
taste any other meate. In Angus there was a gentle- 
woman brought forth a child without eyes, nose, hande, 
or foote. There was a Sparhauke also strangled by an 
Owle" (ut supra, p. 237X 

121. Line 7: And yet dark night strangles the traybl- 
LINQ lamp.~F. 1, F. 2 have tratailing, F.3, F. 4 travelling, 
as most editors now print. It is possible there may be an 
allusion to both meanings— " struggling with difficulty 
onward." What are now two distinct words of different 
spelling were formerly used interchangeably, as were, e.g. 
"metal" and "metUe." 

122. Line 8: Is't nights pebdominancb.— Predomi- 
nanee is an astrological term, referring to the planets 
whose power is at its height Compare Lear, i. 2. 134. 
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123. Line 12: A falcon, TOWKKING in her pride of PLACE. 
—Both tovDtriixgKa^ place are technical terma in falconry. 
Place means " the greatest elevation which a bird of prey 
attains in its flight" (Oifford). Compare Maasinger, The 
Guardian, L 1: 

Then, for an evening flig:ht, 
A tiercsl gentle, which I call, my masters. 
As he were sent a messenger to the moon. 
In such a//.ir/ flies, as he seems to say. 
See me, or see me not I the partridge sprung, 
lie makes his stoop. — Works, p. 463, vol. L 

124. Line 28: ravin up — "Eavin down " is used in the 
same sense in Measiure for Measure, L 2. 183. See note 
on that passage. 

125. Linos 81, 82: 

He it already nam'd, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 

Scone was called the Royal City of Scone or Scoan as early 
as the first decade of the tenth century after Christ. It 
was situated a little distance to the north of the town of 
Perth, and is now called Old Scone; New Scone being a 
little to the s.E. of it, nearer Perth. The Stone of Des- 
tiny was transferred to Scone, from Dunstaffnage in Ar- 
gyleshire, by Kenneth Macalpiue, soon after the founda- 
tion of an abbey there in 838. 3Iany of the Scottish kings 
were crowned on this stone; till Edward I., having con- 
quered Baliol, remove<l it to Westminster. In a separate 
stipulation, at the time of the Treaty of Northampton, the 
atone was to be restored to Scotland; but the restoration 
was never carried out. Sir Walter Scott tells us that it 
was originally brought from Ireland by " Fergus the son 
of Eric, who led the Dalriads to the shores of Argyle- 
shlre." It was used at the coronation of the present Queen, 
the chair of Edward tlie Confessor being placed upon it; 
and it is said that at that ceremony some small frag- 
ments of the stone were broken off. Charles II. was 
crowned at Scone, as a compliment perhaps to the Scotch, 
January 1st, 1661. Ttiis was after the defeat of the Scotch 
Cavaliers by Cromwell at Dunbar, but before the more 
decisive battle of Worcester.— F. A M. 

126. Line 33: Coline-k ill. —The meaning of this word 
(according to Janiieson's Diet, sub voce) is the cell or cha- 
pel of St Columba or Colum, who lande<l on this little 
island (better known as lona) in the year 503, in order to 
preach Christianity. The ruins of the cathedral and mon- 
astery which were built on the island may still be seen. 
All tlie Scottish kings, from Kenneth III. to Macbeth in- 
clusive, t.*". from 973 to 1040, were buried at Colme-kill. 
"To the Highlanders of the i>resent day lona is known as 
' lunisnau-Druidhueach ' or the Inland of the Druids— ta 
*Ii-choluni-chille,' or the Island of Colum, of the Cell, or 
Ceuxetery, whence the English word Icolymkill is derived" 
(New Statistical Account of Scotland, 1845, vol. vii. p. 313). 
— F. A. M. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

The murder of BaiHiuo, plotted in this scene and the 
next, and carried out in scene 3, is thus told in Holinshed: 
" These and tlie like commendable lawes, Maklwth caused 
to be put as then in vse, goueming the realnie for the 
space of tenne yearcs in equall iustice. But this was but 
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a couuterfayte zeale of equitie shewed by him, partely 
against his naturall inclination to purchase thereby the 
fauour of the people. Shortly after, he b^anne to sbewe 
what he was, in steede of equitie practising crueltie. For 
the pricke of conscience (as it chaunceth euer in tyrantes, 
and suche as attayne toany astate by vnrightuous meanes) 
caused him euer to feare, least he should be serued of 
the same cnppe, as he had ministred to his predecessour. 
The woordes also of the three weird sisters, wold not 
oat of his mind, which as they promised him the king- 
dome, so lykewise did they promise it at tlie same time, 
▼nto the posteritie of Banquho. He willed therefore the 
same Banquho with his sonne named Fleaunce, to come 
to a supper that he had prepared for them, which was in 
deede, as he had deuised, present death at the handes of 
certaine murtherers, whome he hyred to execute that 
deede, appoynting them to meete with the same Banqaho 
and his sonne without the palayce, as they returned to 
theyr lodgings, and there to slea them, so that he wonlde 
not haue his house slaundered, but that in time to come 
he might cleare himselfe, if any thing were layde to his 
charge vpon any suspition that might arise. 

" It chaunced yet, by the beneflte of the darke night, 
that though the father were slaine, the son yet by the 
helpe of almightie God reseruing him to Itetter fortune, 
escaped that daunger: and afterwardes hauing some inck- 
ling (by the admonition of some f rendes which he had in 
the courte.) howe his life was sought no lease then his 
fathers, who was slayne not by chaunce medley (as by the 
handling of the mater Makbeth would haue had it to sp- 
peare,) but euen vpon a prepensed 1 deuise, wherevpon to 
auoyde further perill he fledde into Wales " (Reprint. voL 
V. p. 271). 

127. Line 10: Sennet sounded.— The Ff. print tenit. 
The word was variously spelt, and of frequent occurrence, 
in the stage-directions of old plays. See III. Heniy M. 
note 06. 

128. Line 13: And all-thing unfreromirur.— "The ad- 
jectives aU, each, both, every, other, are sometimes inter- 
changed, and used as pronouns in a manner different fnnn 
modem usage. In this instance 'all' is used for everjf" 
(Abbott, Sh. Grammar, § 12). Elwin quotes the Hymn in 
the Compline from Henry the Eighth's Primer: 

Lorde, the maker nt ali-tkiti^, 
Wc pray the nowe in the ervDing. 

129. Lines 41-44: 

Let every man be inatiter t\fhis time 
Till seven at flight; to make society 
The svveter loelco-me, voe tcill keep ourself 
Till supper-time. 

The punctuation in the text is Theobald's, and seems veiy 
prefenible tu that of the ¥t., which place a conuna after 
night and a colon after welcome. 

130. Lines 55-57: 

and under him 

My Geniue is rebuk'd, as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's was by Ccesar. 

1 Preconceived, predetermined. 
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Compare Antony and Cleopatra, ii. Z, 18-22: 

Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side: 
Thy demon, that 's thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Nuble, couratjeoub, hi|;h, unmatchable. 
Where Cn»ar's is not ; but near him thy anf^el 
Becomes u (enr, as beintf overpower'd. 

This is closely copied from North's Plutarch (ed. 1031, p. 
92ti, lines »-10). 

131. Line G3: Theiice to he wrench'd WITU an wdineal 
hand. — Compare Winter's Tale, v. 2. 68: " He was torn to 
pieces with a bear. " Compare note 139 below. 

132. Line C5: jil'd,— This word, meaning defiled, of 
which it is apparently au abbreviation, is not used else- 
where by Sliakespeare. Compare Spenser, Faerie Queene, 

iii. 1. 02: 

She lif^hUy lept out of ^ler/iUd bedd. 

133. Line 70: To make tfiem kings, the SEED of Banquo 
kiiujts!—Ff. have Mcden, whicli some editors adopt. Very 
many more agree in taking the plural to be a mere error 
o( the press. No similar example has been adduced, except 
a few confessedly problematical ones from plays whose 
text is anything but dependable. 

134. Line 72: AiuX champion mc to th' utterance !— This 
is, fight with me d V out ranee. Cotgrave has " Combattre 
a ouUrance. To fight at sharpe, to fight it out, or to tlio 
vttcrmost; not to spare one another in fighting." The 
wood xitterance is used agam, in tlie same sense, by Shake- 
speare in Cymbeline, iii. 1. 73. 

135. Line 81: How you were borne IN HAND.— See 
Taming of the Shrew, note l-kj; Measure for Measure, 
note 46. Compare also Hamlet, ii. 2. 65-67: 

whereat ^ricv'd. 
That so his sickness, at;e, and impotence. 
Was falsely bomt in ftanJ. 

138. Line 88: Are you ao oospell'd. —Probably an al- 
lusion to the precept in the gospel, "Pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you" (Matt. v. 44). 

137. Line 110: Have «o incem'd.—Ff. prhit hath; the 
reading is Rowe's. 

138. Line 116: di«tanee. — TMa word is not elsewhere 
used by Shakespeare in the sense it here has, "hostility," 
"antagonism as of opposing enemies." The Clarendon 
Press edd. give an instance of it in Bacon, Essays, xr. 62: 
"setting them at distatiee, or at least distrust among 
themselves." Coles. Latin Dictionary, has **Diitanee [dis- 
cord], dissidiutn, dincordia. " 

139. Lines 120-131: 

/ tcill adviife you where to plant youmelvea. 
Acquaint you, WITH A PERFECT SPY, O' THE TIME, 
The moment on 't. 

We have adopted a very simple emendation, first rag- 
gcstod by Johnson, of a for the, and the punctuation of 
Collier as said to lie given by the Old Corrector. This 
passage lins been made the subject of much discussion by 
the commcntntors, but the meaning of it seems to be 
clear. The diflHoulty, supposed or real, lies in line ISO; 
but if we take \cith to mean *'by," "by means of," as it 
frefiuently docs in Shakespeare (see line 63 above, and 
note 131). it is plain that Macbeth refers to his intention 



to acquaint the two Murderers, by means of one who may 
be trusted to watch Banquo closely, of the time when to 
commit the murder; and this interpretation is fully borne 
out by a passage in the third scene of this act. \Mien the 
Three Murderers enter, it is evident that the first dis- 
trusts the man who has joined them, for he asks, "But 
who did bid thee join with us?" to which the Second 
Murderer answers: 

He needs not our mistrust ; since he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do. 
To the direction just. 

This passage evidently means that the Third Murderer 
has brought them exactly tiie direction, which Macbeth 
promised to send them by the perfect 8])y, o' the time. The 
alteration of the to a makes the meaning clearer, though 
it is possible the right reading may be " By the jterfect'gt 
spy." Compare above, in the letter from her husband 
read by Lady Macbeth: " I have leam'd by the perfect- at 
report." 

Steevens proposed to put a full stop after line 129, and 
to take kequaint you as= "Acquaint yourselves," and the 
perfect spy o* the time as = "the exact time, the time 
most favourable to your purposes," which they were to 
spy out. Undoubtedly you is frequently used for your- 
selves, but, on the whole, I think the interpretation given 
above is the preferable one.— F. A. m. 

140. Line 184: To leave no RUBS nor botches in the work. 
— Compare Eichard IL iii. 4. 4, and note 242. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

141. Line 13: We have scotch'd the snake, not JnlVd it. 
— Scotch'd is Theobald's almost universally-accepted em- 
endation of Ft. 's scorch'd. Scotch'd occurs again in Corio- 
lanus, iv. 5. 106: "he scotch'd him and notch'd him like 
a carbonado." Scotches occurs in Antony and Cleopatra, 
iv. 7. 10, as a substantive of similar meaning to the verb, 
which means "to cut slightly." 

142. Lines 19, 20: 

better to be with the dead, 

Wfiom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. 

This is the reading of F. 1; F. 2, F. 8, F. 4, with a large 

proportion of modern editors, print place; to my mind a 

much less impressive and a much less Shakespearean 

word. [There is no doubt much to be said in favour of 

the correction made by F. 2, obvious as it is, and perhaps 

suspiciously simple. Macbeth did not murder Duncan 

to gain peace, but to gain the throne. If tlUs sentence 

referred to the murder of Banquo, peace would be the 

more appropriate word. For the use of place in the sense 

of a high dignity, we may compare Measure for Measure, 

ii 4.02: 

Whose credit with tlie Judge, or own K^CAt /lace. 

Mr. Irving, it may be mentioned, retains in his acting- 
edition the reading of F. 1; in favour of which reading 
it may be said that Macbeth was not only thinking of 
the murder of Duncan, but also of the two grooms 
whom he had killed in order to secure his own safety. 
— F. A. M.] 

143. Lines 26-36.— F. 1 prints these lines u in our text, 
except that in line 28 it has among instead of 'mong, the 
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Imtter being the correction of F. 2, which, however, in 
line 29 unneceuarily introduces the word ttill, reading: 
Let your remerabnnce stii/ apply to Banquo. 

There is no need for the insertion of this word, as remem- 
brance was, in Shakespeare's time, often pronounced as 
a quadrisyllable. Steevens, in his edition, 1793, who is 
followed by the Cambridge edd. and others, divided the 
two imperfect lines (31, 32) thus: 

Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams. 

Malone arranges the passage thus: 

lut4y Af. Come on; identic my lord. 
Sleek o'er your ruffled looks; be bright and Jovial 
Amonnf your guests to*night 

Macb. So shall I, love; 

And so, I pray, be you : let your remembrance 
Apply to Banquo: present him eminence, both 
With eye and tongue; unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering streams. 

Steevens thought that something had been omitted from 
the text after the words Uneafe the ichile, and suggested 
that Shakespeare might have written: 

Unsafe the while t/ is/br us, that we. 

I would suggest that while was intended to be connected 
closely with the words that we, and that line 81 in Ff. 
should have read something like this: 

Unsafe, a/as I itt rest the while tliat we, 

or 

Unsafe nv uet>is must restxhc while that we; 

the meaning being, not that Macbeth and his wife were 
unsafe because they had to flatter Banquo, but that they 
were unsafe in spite of their stooping to that; and there- 
fore there was a stronger motive fur his removal; as. 
while he lived, flatter him as they miglit, they could 
never be safe.— F. A. 3C. 

144. Line 38 : Bui in them nature's copy's not eteme. — 
This is very likely an allusion to legal phraseology, though 
some have supposed nature's copy to mean man, formed 
in the image of God. Cowell, in his Interpreter, has 
" Copie hold (Unura per capiam rotuli curiae) is a tenure, 
for the which the tenent hath nothing to shew, but the 
copie of the Bolls made by the .Steward of his Lord's court. 
. . . some copyhold is flncable. and some certaine: that 
which is flneablo, the lord taketh at his pleasure "(First 
EdiL (1C07) sub voce). The word eterne, for eternal, is 
only used by Shakespeare here, and in Hamlet, ii. 2. 612. 

146. Line 42: The shard-borne beetle.— ¥. 3, F. 4 print 
shard-bom, which some suppose to mean bom among 
shards, or in dung. But in one or two places Shakespeare 
has linked shard with beetle in a way that leaves no doubt 
as to the meaning— the scaly wings of the beetle. Com- 
pare Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 2. 20: 

They are his shards, and he their beetle; 

and Cymbeline, ill. 3. 20: "The sharded beetle." [The 
scientific name for the wing-cases is elytra; anyone, who 
has observed beetles, knows the startling effect when these 
hard elytra are suddenly opened, and the membranous 
underwings (which in some beetles are very large in pro- 
portion to their botly) are suddenly unfolded, and the 
insect, that was Just now walking or running, is borne 
away in rapid flight. The shards or elytra remain im- 
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movable during flight, but probably help to buoy up the 
insect while on the wing.— F. A. m.] 

14& Lines 46, 47: 

Come, 8EXLIKO night. 

Scarf up the lender eye qf pitiful day. 

Seel is a term in falconry, meaning to sew up the eyes of 
a hawk. Compare Othello, L 3. 270; iiL a 210; and An- 
tony and Cleopatra, iii. IS. 112. Cotgrave has " SUler la 
yeux. To seele, or sow vp, the eye-lids. (& thence alsoX 
to hoodwinke, blind, keepe in darknesse, depriue of sight" 

147. Lines 50, 51: 

Light thidKns, aiid the crow 

Makes wing to the ROOKT irood 

lUwky may be meant for "frequented by rooks "(which 
to me seems rather the preferable interpretation, so far 
as sense is concerned), or fur " dusky, gloomy," or "foggy." 
The Clarendon Press edd. cite the Promptorium Panm- 
loruni: " itoiiry, or mysty. Xebulosus." [Rooky is gjtwta 
in Grose's Provincial Glossary as= "misty," and in Baiky 
as=" musty;" both authorities state it to be a Nortb- 
country word. It is given in Brockett, but not in the Yorl^- 
shire, Westmoreland, or Tyneside Glossaries; and I hare 
always heard reek, not rook or mk, used for "smoke" in 
the North. Steevens proposes to read "makes wing to 
rook V the wood," and quotes III. Henry VI. v. G. 47: 
The raven rock'd her on the chinmey's top 

(see note 333 of that play). Chaucer uses rouke and muk- 
ing in the sense of "to lie close;" and Gower in the Coo- 
fessio Amantis, bk. iv., has, speaking figuratively of the 
priests or monks : 

And now they rucken in her nest 
And resten as hem liketh be&t. 

—Works, vol ii. p. 57. edn. i^. 

Rocky wood may mean here the wood into which the ertnt 
went to rock or roosi.—Y. a. m.J 

ACrr III. Scene 3. 

148. Line 6: JSova spurs the LATXD traveller apace- 
Lated, for belated, occurs again in Antony and Cleopatra, 
Ui. 11. 8. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

148. Line 5: Our hostess keeps her state.— The steti 
was a chair of state, placed on a raised platform at the 
head of the table, and covered with a canopy. Cotgrave 
has "Dais, or Daiz. A cloth of Estate. Canopie, ur 
Heauen, that stands ouer the heads of Princes thronet 
also, the whole State, or seat of Estate. " Compare Corio- 
lauus. V. 4. 22; Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 50; and I. Henry IT. 
ii. 4. 415. 

150. Line 6: We will REQUIRE her welcome.— Require, 
here, as in some other places in Sliakespeare, means 
simply ' ' ask," not " demand. " Compare Antony and Cleo- 
patra, iii. 12. 12. 

151. Line 14: 'Tis better thee tcithout than he within.- 
The grammar of this line is faulty, however we take it; 
but the meaning is either " It is better outside thee thss 
inside him." or " It is better for his blood to be on thy 
face than for him to be within." 
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152. Line 24: cabin'd, eribb'd. —Cabin as a verb ocean 
in Titus Andronicus, iv. 2. 179: "And ealnn in a cave." 
Crib, in the present sense, is not known to occur any wliere 
but in this passage. 

153. Line 27: With twenty TREM CHBD gashes on his head. 

— Compare Arden of Feversham, iii. 1. (ed. Bullen, p. 42): 

And MosUtt name, a kcandale vnto mine, 
Is deeidy trtncJud in nijr blushing brow. 

154. Line 32: We'll hear ourselves again. —Punctuated 
as in the text (the punctuation of the Ff.) the meaning 
may be taken to be, We '11 talk with one another again. 
Ourselves again lias been understood as the ablative 
absolute, "when we are ourselves again;" and Dyce 
rendered the sense certainly easier, but perhaps not 
better, by punctuating. We 'U hear, ourselves, again. 

155. Line 41: Were the GRAC'D person of our Banquo 
vrenent— Compare Lear, i. 4. 267, where graced is used, 
as here, in the sense of "gracious." 

156. Line 65: upon a thought.— Comptm I. Henry IV. 
ii. 4. 241: " and tvith a thought seven of the eleven I iwid;" 
i.e. as quick as thought 

157. Line 63: O, these FLAWS and starts.— Comptae 
Hamlet, ▼. 1. 239, and see note on that passage. 

15ft Line 76: Ere hutnan statute purg'd the gentle weal. 
— Ff. read humane, which in Shakespeare's time was 
often spelt human. The latter is Theobald's reading, 
and seems preferable. " Oentle," say the Clarendon Press 
edd. ," is to be taken prophetically. ' Ere humane statute 
purged the common weal and made it gentle.' " 

159. Line 78: the time has been.—F. 1 prints times has, 
which the later Ff. correct into times have, a reading less 
easily explained as a printer's error, and not so good in 
Kuse. 

160. Line 84: Your noble friends do LACK you. — Com- 
pare As Yon Like It, iv. 1. 182: " I cannot lack thee two 
hours." « 

161. Line 95: Thou haet no SPECULATION in those eyes. 
—Compare Troilus and Creasida, iii. 3. 109. Singer quotes 
Bullokar, Expositor, 1616: "Speculation, the inward 
knowledge, or beholding of a thing." 

162. Line 101: the Uyrean tiger.— Comf^are III. Henry 
VI. i. 4. 155: " tigers of Hyrcania ;" and Hamlet. iL 2. 472: 
"the Hyrcanian beast." See Merchant of Venice, note 176. 

163. Lines 105. 106: 

If tretnbling I INHABIT, then protest nne 

The BABY qf a girl. 
This is one of the many difficult passages in the text of 
Macbeth, perhaps the most difficult Is inhabit a printer's 
or copyist's error or not; and if not, what does it mean? 
Blany emendations have been proposed, the most gener- 
ally accepted of which is " If trembling I inhibit thee," 
the meaning of which is, I suppose. " If trembling with 
fear I bid thee avaunt. or fear to encounter thee." Shake- 
speare uses inhibited twice in the sense of "forbidden," in 
All's WeU. i. 1. 157, and Othello, i. 2. 79. But if this 
emendation be right, the word would have something of 
its legal sense here, much the same as that in which the 
noun inhibition is used in the well-known passage in 
VOL. V. 



Hamlet, ii 2. 846. One would certainly have expected 
this very slight alteration (inhibit thee) to have been 
made in the text by one of the later Folios, if the line had 
ever been spoken thus; but it looks here very much as if 
Shakespeare had used a very unusual word— or rather 
expression— purposely; and that we must search for its 
meaning, if any, in the context Macbeth has already 
said to the spectre of Banquo (lines 100, 101): 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 

The ann d rhinoceros, or the Hjrrcan tiger', 

and it is possible that the wild beasta suggested the 
kindred idea of the desert inhabited by none but wild 
beasts; and that the meaning may be " If trembling I in- 
habit," i.e. " keep in my cave or hiding place, instead of 
C4>ming out into the open to meet you." Schmidt plau- 
sibly explains inhabit as " to put on a habit," but he pro- 
duces no instance of the use of the word in that sense. 
In that case trembling is the accusative, and the meaning 
is "If I then put on the habU of fear." It is scarcely 
necessary to go into any of the other emendations pro- 
posed. The only question is whether we should adopt 
the punctuation of F. 1 : 

If trerobUnif I inkaM then, protest mee 
The Baby of'a Girle. 

Taking inhabit to have something of the sense we have 
assigned to it above, and to be used absolutely, we prefer 
the punctuation of F. 2, F. 3, F. 4, which has the comma 
after inhabit and not after then. I can find no instance 
of exhibit being used as in modern time8="to show" 
with regard to a feeling such as anger, fear, Ac. ; other- 
wise one might venture on the emendation " If trembling 
I exhibit," which I find has been previously proposed by 
A. Hunter, and before him by Bobinson, in The GenUe- 
man's Magazine in 1760 (voL lix. p. 1201X— F. A M. 

The BABT qfa girl; i.e. a girl's doll; or perhaps it should 
be taken literally. For the former sense see Cotgrave 
under Poupie and its derivatives, and especially "Poupe- 
tier. A fro^e-maker, or puppet-maker." 

164. Line 111: And OTEROOMB lis like a summer's cloud. 
—Overcome is used in the sense of " come over," " over- 
shadow." Compare Spenser, Faerie Queene, iii 7. 4: 

AH cover'd with thick woodes that quite ft 0veream*. 

165. Lbies 115, 116: 

And keep the natural ruby qf your cheeks. 
When mine IS blafuh'd with fear. 

Malone and many subsequent editors change is to are, 
taking the word to apply to cheeks. But it may Just as 
well relate to the natural ruby, i.e. the colour, of the 
cheeks. 

166. Line 122: It wiU have blood; they say blood wiU 
have Mood.— Ff. print: 

It will have blood they say : 
Blood will have blood. 

The pointing in the text was first introduced by Whalley. 
A few editors follow the Ff. ; but Johnson (Miscellaneous 
Observations on Macbeth) is probably right in his inter- 
pretation: "Macbeth Justly infers that the death of 
Duncan cannot go unpunished, ' It will have blood ! ' then 
after a short pause declares it as the general observation 
of mankind, that murderers cannot escape." I cannot 
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help feeling, however, that, to the ear at least, the reading 
of the Ff. la more hamiouloua and more impretalve. 

187. Line 123: Stone* have been knovm to move, and 
trees to apeak.— 'Mr. Paton (in Notes and QueriM, Nor. <^ 
1869) suggested that there was an allusion, in the first 
clause of this line, to the rocking-stones (one of which 
was near Glamis Castle), by which it was thought that the 
Druids tried persons suspected of crimes. In the treee 
that tpeak we have, perhaps, an allusiou to the story in 
Virgil of the bleeding tree which revealed to iEneas the 
murder of Polydorus (.Eneid. bk. iii. IL 22-48). 

168. Line 124: Auffure and underetood relatione; i.e. 
soothsayings and knowledge of the secret links of things. 
A ugure is spelt A uguree in Ff . Florio, 1698, has ' 'Auffuno, 
au auffure, a soothsaying, ... a wishing of good hap, a 
forbodlug." 

lOB. Line 140: <eann'(f.— This word is used, as here, for 
carefully examined into, in Hamlet, iiL 3. 76: "That 
would be Mcann'd" 

170. Line 144: in deed.— Ft. have indeed, as one word. 
The rectification was made by Theobald. 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

• 

171. Stage-direction. "Enter the three Witches, meet- 
ing Hecate."— Hecate, the "infernal" name of Diana in 
Boman mythology, was. in the middle ages, generally 
supposed to be the goddess or mistress of witches. In 
Scot's Disco verie of Witchcraft (Booke 8. Chap. xvL), we 
read that " Certeiue generall conncels, by their decrees, 
have condemned the confusions and erronious credn* 
Utie of witches, to be vaine, fantasticall and fabulous 
... to wit; their night walkings and meetings with 
Herodiae, and the Pagan gods: &c. . . . The words of the 
councell are these; It may not be omitted, that certeine 
wicked women following sathans provocations, being 
•educed by the illusion of divels, beleeve and professe, 
that in the night times they ride abroad with Diana, the 
goddesse of the Pagant, or else with Herodiae, with an 
innumerable multitude, upon certeine beasts, and passe 
over manie countries and nations, in the silence of the 
night, and doo whatsoever those fairies or ladies com- 
mand, &c." (Reprint, p. 61). 

172. Line 1: Why, how now, HecateI you look ASQitKLY. 
—Hecate is spelt in F. 1, F. 2 Hecat, as, of course, it 
must be pronounced, i The name is always so accented in 
Shakespeare. In I. Henry YI. ill 2. 64 it is. however, a 
trisyllable. It is used as a dissyllable in Ben Jonson's Sad 
Shepherd, ii. 3, and in Milton's Comus. Angerly, for 
angrily, is used in two other passages: Two Cent, of Ver- 
ona, i. 2. 62. and King John, iv. 1. 82. 

173. Lines 23. 24: 

Upon the corner qf the moon 

There hangg a vaporous drop profound. 

"This vaporous drop" says Steevens, "seems to have 
been meant for the same as the virus lunare of the an- 



1 In the music to Middleton's Witch, mentioned in the Introduc- 
tion, it is written I/ecM.—F. A. M. 
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dents, being a foam which tlie moon was supposed to 
shed on particular herbs or other objects when strongly 
solicited by enchantment Lucan introduces Krictliu 
using it (Pharsalia, vL 066): 

Et viriu large iunart nunistnL** 

174. Line 83: Stage-direction. Music and long within. 
"Co»te away, oome auwy."— This is substantially Capell'i 
stage-direction. Ff . have Musike and a song. After line 36 
is a second stage-direction: Siitg within. Come away, 
come away, Ac 

The words sung here in Mr. Irving's stage version are 
as follows: 

Come away come away 

Hecate, Hecate, come away I 

Over woods, high rodu, and mountains. 

Over seas, our mistress' fountains ; 

Over steeples, towers and turrets. 

We fly by night, 'uongst troops of spirits : 

No ring of bells to our ear sounds. 

No howls of wolves, no yelp of hounds. 

No rinj; of bells. &c. 

They are, however, transferred to the end of act iv. 
scene 1. These words are taken from a scene in Middle- 
ton's Witch (act iii. scene 3) transferred bodily by Dave- 
nant into his hideous deformation of Shakespeare's pUy. 
It shows what a false estimate of Davenant his contem- 
poraries must have had. since they seem to have believed 
that he could have written the last eight lines of thii 
song, which are infinitely superior to any of the desperately 
prosy rubbish he has introduced into his version of Mac- 
beth. It is doubtful whether the song. Indicated in tbe 
stage-direction of the Folio, included much more than the 
first five lines of the song given in Middleton's Witch: 

Come away, come away, 
Hecate. Hecate, come away I 

Hec. I come. I come, I come. I come. 
With all the speed I may. 
With all the speed I may. 

— Wurks (Oyce's edn.), voL iii. p. jo). 

Whether Middleton wrote the lines beginning Over itoods, 
high rocks, Ac, himself, of course we do not know. One 
very good emendation is introduced by Davenant. either 
of his own invention or from the copy of the MS. to which 
he had access,' and that is in the fifth line of the song ss 
given above, which in Middleton runs 

Over x/«r/ towers and turrets 

instead of 

Over itttftes, towers, and turrets. 

Dyce. in his edition of Middleton. vol. Hi. p. 304. saji 

that he suspects that that was the true reading, and 

refers to what Hecate says above in The Witch, act L 

scene 2 (p. 260): 

In moonlight nighu, on Mtttfle^p*. 
—P. A. M. 

A(^ III. Scene 6. 

176. Lined: Who eannoi want the thought.— l\t\%^ov^\t 
negative was sanctioned by the usage of Shakespeare's 
time, and seems in his own case to have been particnlsrlj 
seductive. Compare Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 66. Ac. 



S It ix "Over sterfltt" in the music to the Witch mentioned in the 

Inlroiiuction. 
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176. Lines 21, 22: 

and 'cauM hefaiVd 

His pretence at the tyraiU's /east. 
Compare Lear, ii, 4. 143, 144: 

I cannot think uiy sister in the least 
Wouldyai/ her obli{^tion. 

Tyrant is perhaps used here, as in IIL Henry VL iii. 3, 
09-72, for usurper, the orij^inal meaning of the Greek 
word. 

177. Line 38: Hath to EXASPERATE the ilrtn^.— Compare 
Troilus and Cressida, v. 1. 34: "why art thou, then, exas- 
perate f" And see instances of the truncated participle 
in similar words, such as dedicate (Measure for Measure, 
ii. 2. 154),<frc. Ff. residtheirkiitg; the correction is Hanmer'i. 

178. Line 41: TA« CLOUDY m^ssen^er.— Compare L Henry 

IV. iii. 2. 82, 83: 

Such aspect 

As cloudy men use to theu adversaries. 

179. Lines 48, 49: 

tki» our suffering country 
Under a hand aecurs'd. 

Compare similar constructions in, for example, Bichard 

II. iii. 2. 8: 

As a long«parte<l mother with her child ; 

Othello, V. 2. 4: 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

180. Line 1: Thrice the BBiNDEDeaf hath mevfd.— Cole, 
Latin Dictionary, has " Brinded, variegatus." The more 
familiar form of the word is " brindled." 

181. Line 3: Harpier.—TYii% may be a misprint for 
Harpy (as Steevens considered), or it may be meant as 
another form of the same word. 

182. Line 6: Toad, that under cold ston«.— Various at- 
tempts have been made, all as bad as possible, to render 
this line syllabically eqiuil with its fellows. It is quite 
rhythmical as it stands. Cold and stons must, of course, 
each be pronounced slowly and with emphasis. Similar 
accentuations for effect will be found, in one form or 
another, in most poets who have paid much attention to 
the niceties of versification. The most remarkable in- 
stance I recollect of deliberate interference with natural 
accent is in a line in one of Tennyson's later Idylls of the 
King. Pelleas and Ettarre, which has to be read thus: 

j4nd I the sword | of the tour« | ney across | her throat 

—Works, ed. 1879. p^ 495- 

[In Davenant, this and the next line are printed: 

Toad vhich under messy stone 
Has days and ni|;hts lain thirty-one; 

an arransrement which disturbs entirely the metre Shake- 
speare had chosen. Charles Kean. in his version, adopted 
the very cacophonous emendation: 

Toad that under coldest stone ; 

and so it Is generally printed In all acting versions. In 
Mr. Irving's version he follows Rowe: 

Toad that under th* cold stone. 

But, in this case, the, which, according to the rhythm', 



would be accented, must be joined to the under preced- 
ing it, and so form a dactyl Even this, perhaps the least 
objectionable of all the emendations, makes the line, to 
some extent, weaker; and the only reason for its adoption 
in the acting version is that it is very desirable, on the 
stage, to avoid anything which compels the actor or actress 
to pronounce the vowel as if it were a double sound, such 
as co-old for coUL—F. A. M.] 

183. Line 8: Sweltered veiunn.— Steevens quotes an old 
translation of Boccace's Novels, 1620, "an huge and 
mighty toad even weltering (as it were) in a hole full of 
poison." As for the question of the venom rightly or 
wrongly attributed to the toad, see note 202 to Eichard II. 

184. Line 16: Adder's fork.— See note 203 to Richard IL 

186. Line 17: /towlefs wing.—Vope, who altered every- 
thing, altered howlet to owlet. But howlet was the spell- 
ing of Shakespeare's time. Coles (Lat Diet ) has " Howlet^ 
bubo;" and Cotgrave, "HueUe. An Howlet, or the little 
Home-Owle." 

186. Line 23: Witches' mummy.— Mummy was formerly 

used as a medicine. Compare Webster, The White Devil, 

L U. 12: 

Your followers 

Have swallowed you like mummia, and, being sick 

With such unnatural and horrid physic. 

Vomit you up i' the kenneL 

Sir Thomas Browne, Hydriotaphia, v., says: "The Egyp- 
tian mummies which Cambyses spared, avarice now con- 
sumeth. Mummy is become merchandize, Minraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams." 

187. Line 24: ravin'd, i.e. glutted with prey. Compare 
Phineas Fletcher's Locusta, 1627, c. iii. st 18: 

Whom that Greeke leopard no sooner spi'de. 
But slue, devour'd, and fill'd his empty tnaw: 
But with the rttven'd prey his bowells broke; 
So into fowre divides his brazen yoke. 

See taxin up, ii. 4. 28 above; ravin down. Measure for 
Measure, 1. 2. 138; and ravin (as an adjective) in All's 
Well. iU. 2. 120. 

188. Line 28: •Itiwr'd.— Boyer (French Dictionary) has 
"To sliver, verb. act. {or cut into slivers) Couper en 
tranc?ies." The verb is used again in Lear, iv. 2. 84, and 
the noun in Hamlet, iv. 7. 174. 

189. Line 32: sto5.— Boyer has slaltby ("plathy, full of 
Dirt '7. Slab seems to be used here for slimy. The word, 
as an adjective, is not found elsewhere. 

190. Line 34: ingredients.— The Ff. have ingredienee. 
The correction is Howe's. 

191. Line 88: Stage- direction. Enter Hecate. — This 
stage-direction is RItson's. The Ff. have " Enter Hecat, 
and the other three witches." As the other three witchei 
were already on the stage it is difficult to see how 
they can now enter. Dyce gives examples of similarly- 
worded stage-directions from (Towley's Cutter of (Toleman 
Street 

192. Line 48: Stage-direction. Music and a song: " Black 
spirits,** Ac— As is pretty generally known, the stage- 
direction indicates the introduction of the song begin- 
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ning "Black spirito and white," also introduced into 
Middleton'B play of The Witch, and by Davenant in his 
▼endon of Macbeth, in the preparation of which he must 
have had access to a MS. or printed copy of Middleton's 
play. No publication of The Witch is, however, known 
to hare taken place before the year 1778; but many com- 
mentators have held that Shakespeare borrowed from 
Middleton, and not Middleton from Shakespeare. But 
there is really not a tittle of evidence to support the 
former conjecture; while every probability is in favour 
of the more natural supposition tiiat Middleton was the 
borrower. It must be said, in Justice to both dramaUsts, 
that their treatment of the witches in their two respective 
plays differs quite as much as these two plays do them- 
selves, which is saying a great deaL In his Shakespeare 
XoUngs, appended to his admirable edition of Reginald 
Soot's Discoverie of Witchcraft (pp. 64S, 646). Dr. Brins- 
ley Nicholson argues, with great force, that Middleton's 
Witch must have been written after Shakespeare's Mac- 
beth. As for the songs, he shows that Black SpirUt and 
White was really only an adaptation of some rhymes 
quoted by Scot in his xxxiiL chapter, which treats of 
Witches and Devils, in which, when talking of a little 
book published by " W. W." on the Witches of St. Osees 
in Essex, he says: "now Brian JktreieM he spirits and shoe 
spiriU, Tittle and Tiffin, Suckin and Pidgin. Uard and 
Sobin, Ac.: his tchiu apiritt and Madte jptrito, ffrais 
tpiritM and red $piritt, dlvell tode and divell lambe, divels 
eat and divels dam. Ac." (p. 4K). Scot wrote in 1684. And 
on turning to Middleton's Witch, act v. scene 2, we Und 
that the song (of which the first line is given in the first 
Folio of Shakespeare) runs thus: 

Black spirits and white, red spirits and gny. 
Mingle, minifle, mingle, you that mingle may I 

Titty, TifBn, 

Keep it stiff in; 

Firedrake. Puckey, 

Make it lucky; 

Llard. Robin. 

You must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about I 
All ill come running in. all good keep out. 

—Works, VOL m. p. 398. 

It is evident from this that Middleton took the substance 
of this song from Scot; and. as Dr. Brinsley Nicholson 
says, these rhymes are neither Shakespeare's nor Middle- 
ton'a— F. A. M. 

193. Line 55: Though bladed com be {od^'rf.— There are 
a number of references to the fancy of witches for trans- 
ferring com from one place to another in Scot's Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft. The nearest parallel with the 
words in the text is in chap. 4. " And first Otfid afflrmeth, 
that they can raise and suppresse lightening and thunder, 
raine and haile. clouds and winds, tempests and earth- 
quakea Others do write, that they can pull downe the 
moone and the starres. Some write that with wishing 
they can send needles into the livers of their enemies. 
Some that they can tramt/erre come in the blade from one 
place to another " (Reprint, p. 8). For lodged = " beaten 
down by the wind," compare Bichani II. iii. 3. 162, and 
II. Henry VI. ili. 2. 176: 

Like to the summer's com by tempest todg'd; 

and see note 199 in the latter play. 
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IM. Line 60: permens.— F. 1, F. 2 have permotiw; F. 3. 
F. 4 gvrmain; Pope read germaint; Theobald yermuu, and 
the (Cambridge editors germem. The same word, ipelt 
germainee and gennai»u in the originals, occurs in s 
similar connection and sense in Lear, iii. 2. 8. which makei 
it very unlikely that the reading of Ff. is right, or that it 
means* as Pope supposed, "relations or kindred ele- 
ments." 

195. Line 68.—" The armed head, represents symboli- 
cally Macbeth's head cut off and brought to Malcolm by 
Macduff. The bloody child, is Macduff untimely ripp'd 
from his mother's womb. The child with a crown oo 
his head, and a bough in his hand, is the royal Malooime; 
who ordered his soldiers to hew them down a bough and 
bear it before them to Dunsinane " (Upton, Critical Ob- 
servations on Shakespeare, First Kdn. 1740. p. 53). 

198. Lines 80, 81: 

none qf woman bom 

Shall harm Macbeth. 

This prophecy, together with the one contained in lines 
02-04 below— 

Macbeth ihaU nerer Tanqvlih'd be untfl 
Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hiU 
Shall cone against hin»— 

may be found in Holinshed: " a certeine witch, whome hee 
had in great trust, had told that he should nener be slains 
with man borne of anie woman, nor vanquished till ths 
wood of Bemane came to the castell of Dunsinane " (£•- 
print, voL v. p. 274). 

197. Line 06: bodement».—ThiB word is only used by 
Shakespeare in one other passage, in Troilus and Cresrids. 
V. 8.70, 80: 

This foolish, dreamiag, superstitious giri 

Makes all these bttUments. 

196. Line 07: Bebellion'e head ri$e never.— The Ft have 
Bebellione dead. The reading in the text is Hanmer'i. 
said to be from a conjecture of Theobald'a [On referring 
to Theobald's Shakespeare Bestored (First Kdn. ITBB) I 
find that he gives " Rebellious head rise never." adding in 
a foot-note '* or Bebeilion's head " (Appendix, p. 187)l We 
have followed Theobald in omitting any comma after 
head; nearly all the editors insert one. although it 
changes the construction if not the sense of the emenda- 
tion.— F. A. M.] 

190. Line 111: A show of eight Kings.— Holinshed gives 
(voL V. pp. 272. 273) a long account of how Banquo's de- 
scendants became ultimately kings of Scotland. Flesnce. 
after his escape from the murderers of his father. to<A 
refuge in Wales with the prince of that country, by whme 
daughter he became the father of a natural son, Walter, 
who subsequently came to Scotland, and having distin- 
guished himself very much, was made Lord Steward of 
the realm, and so took the name of Steteard (which after 
wards became Stewart or Stuart). His great-grandson, 
who was also named W^alter, had a son John, who ms^ 
ried the heiress of Bonkill. This John was killed st 
Falkirk, leaving a son, also called Walter, who married 
Margerie Bruce, daughter of Robert Bruce, by whom he 
had a son, who succeeded to the throne as King Robert 
the Second. He was the first of the eight kings, the neit 
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being Robert III. and the last James the Sixth of Scotland 
and First of England; and it is the latter that shows a 
glass to Macbeth, and not Banqno, as it says in the stage- 
direction of F. 1. Marie Stuart is omitted, for any allusion 
to that ill-fated queen would have been no less unpleasant 
to her son than it would have been to her late ** dear friend 
and cousin," Queen Elizabeth. It is rather curious to 
think what Macbeth might have seen in the glass, had 
Shakespeare been endowed with any prophetic powers. 
Could it have shown Macbeth the ultimate fate of the 
Steward or Stuart family, he might have been consoled by 
the reflection that in Banquo's case, as in his own, "royal 
honours" proved not to be an unmitigated blessing. — 
F. A. M. 

200. Line 119: And tf€t the eighth appears, teho bears a 
GLASS.— Compare Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 95, and sec 
note 78. 

201. Line 123: For the BLOOD-BOLTER'D Banquo smiles 
upon m«.— Steevens and Malone both say that boltered is 
a word well known in Warwickshire, meaning to besmear, 
befouL Compare Arden of Feversham, iiL 1. p. 44 (ed. 
BuUen): 

Me thinks I se« them with their ^olstred haire. 
Staring and grinning in thy gentle face: 

where bolstered apparently means, as boltered here, 
" matted with sweat or blood. " Steevens quotes Holland's 
Pliny, xii. 17, where, speaking of a goat's beard, he says: 
" Now by reason of dust getting among, it baltereth and 
cluttereth into knobs and bals." 

202. Line 1&5: But iio more sights!— Collier, on the 
authority of his MS. Corrector, altered sights to Jlights, a 
very intelligible error of tsrpography, but no improvement, 
that I can see, to the sense of the passage. Is it any 
wonder that Macbeth has had enough of sights for the 
present? 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

203. Line 9: the poor irr«n.— Harting (Ornithology of 
Shakespeare, p. 143) says: " There are three statements 
here which are likely to be criticised by the ornithologist 
First, that the wren is the smallest of birds, which is evi- 
dently an oversight. Secondly, that the wren has suffi- 
cient courage to flght against a bird of prey in defence of 
its young, which is doubtful. Thirdly, that the owl will 
take young birds from the nest" 

[I think that Mr. Harting is a little hypercritical here. 
The common wren. Troglodytes milgaris, is indeed not 
absolutely the smallest of British birds, tor the golden- 
crested Regultis, otherwise called the golden-crested mrtn, 
is smaller. Yarrell gives as the length of the common 
wren four inches, and as the length of the golden-crested 
Regulus three inches and a half. The smallest of the 
tits is slightly larger than the wren. 

The little unren is very bold and very familiar; bat it 
is the common blue tit or Billy Biter, as the small boys 
call htm, which is most especially vigorous in the defence 
of its nest As to the accusation against the barn-door owl 
of taking young birds from the nest. Mr. Harting gives, on 
pp. 91-94, a most interesting summary of the evidence for 
and against the accused. It must be confessed that the 
circumstantial evidence is rather against the owl; though 



he has found a vigorous defender in the late Charles 
Waterton. The wren has been the small centre of many 
traditions. For some unknown reason Jenny Wren was 
married to Cock Robin; and I believe, with due deference 
to the translator, that the Zaunkonig (hedge-king) of the 
Tales, numbered 102 and 171 respectively, in Grimm's col- 
lection (see Margaret Hunt's Translation of Household 
Tales, voL ii.) was intended to be the common wren, to 
be seen in every hedgerow, and not the willow-wren or 
willow-warbler, a member of the family of the Sylviad*, 
and no relation to our friend Jenny.— r. a. m.] 

201 Lines 19-22: 

tohen tee hold rumour 
From what toe /ear, yet know not what we fear, 
Butjloat upon a wild and violent sea 
Bach UHxy and move. 

This is one of the many obscure and difficult passages 
in this play which one scarcely knows how to treat ; for 
one cannot make them clear and intelligible without 
such a radical alteration of the text, as the most auda- 
cious commentator may fear to perpetrate. It is much 
safer to retain the text of the Folio, in spite of its ap- 
parent obscurity, if by the aid of that text we can make 
any sense of the passage in question. Ross is trying to 
excuse to Lady Macbeth the api>arent oowardioe of her 
husband in flying from his country, and leaving her and 
her children to the mercy of Macbeth. He says: 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors. 
And do not know ourselves ; 

the meaning of which is generally taken to be " When 
we are traitors and do not know ourselves to be traitors;" 
in which case we should have expected ttiat the text 
would have been, as Hanmer printed ity " and know 't 
ourselves." It may be that the meaning of these words 
is " When we are."— that is to say, *' act as if we were— 
traitors, and do not know ourselves, i e. the exact motive or 
effect of our own actions. " This meaning seems to coincide 
with what follows. He continues "when we hold rumour, 
that is to say "entertain or believe rumour, /rom what 
we /ear, i.e. " interpreting it by the aid of our fears," or 
" giving it the shape of our fears," yet know not what toe 
fear, but /loot upon a wUd and violent sea; being tossed 
up and down and driven each way without any control 
over our own movements." The words eocA way and 
move are those in which the chief difficulty lies. Shake- 
speare never uses move as a substantive, but always as a 
verb; and, if we understand it here as equivalent to "move 
up and down with the chopping action of the waves," it 
makes very good sense. However elliptical the expression 
may appear, we have a similar use of the verb in Qym- 

beline, ill. 1. 26-29: 

and hb shipping- 
Poor Ifpiorant banblcs !— oo oar terrible seas. 
Like egg-ihens m^d upoo their suri^es. crack'd 
As easily 'gainst oar rocks. 

Ross's meaning may be thus paraphrased: "The timet 
are cruel when such is the uncertainty and agitation of 
men's minds, that they play the pari of traitors to their 
own duties, and lose the power of perceiving the effect 
of their own actions;" or, '*when they are set down as 
traitors to their ruler, without the consdoiiiiiesa of having 
done anything to deserve it At raoh times, when tha 
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mlods of men are full of a vague fear, and every Idle 
rumour takes its shape from these fears, they feel certain 
of nothing; they have no sense of security in anything, 
but are like persons tossed about on the waves of a stormy 
sea, driven this way and that at the caprice of the billows." 
—P. A. M. 

206. Line 34: Poor bird ! thou 'dtt never fear the net nor 
LUIE.— F. 2, F. S, F. 4 read Um. Doubtless a misprint, 
which only two editors, singularly enough, seem to have 
adopted into their text, Pope and CapelL 

206. Line 69: Novo, Qod help thee, poor monket {—Mon- 
key is not elsewhere used by Shakespeare as a term of 
endearment; but ape is thus used in two places, IL 
Henry IV. ii. 4. 234, and Romeo and Juliet, ii. L 16. 

207. Line 83: Thou lieH, thou SHAO-HAIR'D villain!— 
Ff. print ihag-ear'd. The reading here, and generally, 
adopted is Steevens' conjecture, first used by Dyce. llie 
expression is quite common in the dramatists of the time. 
Compare II. Henry VI. iU. 1. 867: "Uke a ehag-hair'd 
crafty kern." Shag-hair' d occurs twice as a term of de- 
scriptive abuse in Cyril Toumeur's Atheist's Tragedy, ii. 7. 
(Mermaid ed. p. 284): " In the meantime comes a thag- 
haired dog by;" and v. 2 (p. 385): "Down, you ehag-haired 
cur" (spoken by D'AmviUe to the headsman). 

206. Line 83: you ^99/— Compare pigeon-egg, Love's 
Labour's Lost, v. 1. 78, and fineh-egg, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, V. 1. 41. 

ACrr IV. Scene 3. 

This scene (down to line 130) follows Holinshed very 
closely, in many parts almost textually. It is indeed so 
close a transcript that it is unnecessary to give the prose 
at length. Perhaps the fact that Shakespeare has here 
merely turned prose into verse is the reason why the 
scene is (to my thinking, at least) so tame and artificial 
compared with the rest of the play. I can never feel that 
this interview between Malcolm and Macduff (of course 
I refer to the first 139 lines) has been treated by Shake- 
speare in a really convincing way; long before I was aware 
of its authority in Holinshed, I always felt as if I were 
reading a narrative, not overhearing a conversation. I 
think 'Shakespeare must have written it out of a sense of 
duty, or of historical fidelity, and that having no interest 
in it himself he was content to copy tamely. The incom- 
parable latter part of the scene has no basis in Holinshed 
beyond the barest statement that " Makbeth most cruelly 
caused the wife and children of Macduffe, with all whom 
he found in that castell, to be slaiue." 

209. Line 4: birthdom.—TMt word is spelt birthdome in 
the Ff. It means of course "birthright," and is formed 
by analogy with the numerous English words ending in 
"-dom." such as "kingdom,' or the word used in i. 6. 71 
above, "masterdom." 

210. Line 15: deeerve.—Ft. have discerne. Tlieobald 
altered this to deeerve, which has been generally accepted. 

211. Lines 19, 20: 

A good and virtuotu nature may RECOIL 
In an imperial charge. 
422 



Jteeoil is nsed in the same slightly irregular sense (" give 
way under," "swerve") in v. 2. 23 below, and In Cymbe- 
line, 1 6. 128. *' Perhaps," say the Clarendon Press edd.. 
"Shakespeare had in mind the recoil of a gun, which 
suggested the use of the word ' charge,* though with a 
different signification." 

212. Line 34: affeer'd.—¥. 1, F. 2 have afear^d, F. 8 
qfear'd, F. 4 ajeard. The spelling in the text was adopted 
by Steevens after Heath's conjecture. Afe*r is a legal 
term meaning to assess, estimate, and also to confirm. 
We find in Cowell's Interpreter: **Affeere may probably 
bee thought to proceed from the french {aferaioree, aliat 
affidati) affier (ie. eonfirmare, ajirmare). It signifieth in 
our common law those that be appointed in Court-leeti, 
Ac upon oath to mulct such as have committed faults 
arbitrably punishable, and have no expresse penalty 
set downe by sUtute" (edn. 1607, C. 1). Boyer (Fr. Diet) 
has "To Afeer, v. a. (a Term used in the Exchequer, that 
is, to confirm by Oath)." 

218. Lhie 59: Sudden.— CompBie II. Henry IV. iv. 4. 

34,85: 

As humorous as winter, and ak sudtUn 

As flaws congealed in the spring of dajr. 

214. Line 71: CONVET your pleaeuree in a epacioui 
plenty.— Convey is once or twice used by Shakespeare 
with the meaning of "conduct," "manage secretly," as in 
Lear, i. 2. 109: "I will seek him, sir, presently; convey 
the business as I shall find means, and acquaint yoo 
withaL" 

216. Line 86: summer •ueeming.—YuriouB needless at- 
tempts have been made to amend this epithet, which 
requires no amendment. Lust is compared to the brief 
and passing heat of summer; avarice takes deeper root, 
and has no date or intermission. Compare Donne's 
Love is Alchemy: 

So, lovers dream a rich and long delight. 
But gett a liyHUr*sttmtH£it Somnier's night. 

—Poems (Grosart's edn.). vol L p. 199. 

216. Line 88: foieone; ie. plenty, used generally in 
the singular = harvest Shakespeare employs it again 
in The Tempest, iv. 1. 110, 111: 

Earth's increase,yMj#M plenty. 
Bams and gamers never empty. 

217. Line 108: And doee blaspheme his breed.— Boyer, 
in his French Dictionary, has " To Blaspheme, to speak 
Evil of;" and Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 2. 99. 
speaks of " blasphemy against learning. " 

218. Line 111: Died every day she liv'd.—Thit is pro- 
bably derived from 1 Cor. xv. 31: "I die daily." [Note 
that in F. 1 liv'd is printed thus, and not lived as Dyce 
prints it This is one of those minuti» of rhythm con- 
cerning which the Folio is generally trustworthy. Shake- 
speare could never have meant the final ed of lived to be 
pronounced here. The defective metre is supplied natu- 
rally by the speaker's pausing before he says Fare thee 
tcell.-r. A. M.] 

219. Line 113: Have banish'd me.— Ff. print hath. The 
correction or modernization is Rowe's. 

220. Line 118: trains; Le. devices. Boyer (Fr. Diet) 
has " Train (a trap or wheedle), Bmbuches, piege, ameets. 
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ruse, f attrapoirt. ** The word is derived from the French 
Traine, "a plot, practise, conspiracie, deulse" (CotgraveX 
It is only used as a nouu in the present passage, but it 
occurs as a verb in Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 45, &c 

221. Line 133: before thy here-approach.—T. 1 has they 
for thy. With here-approiich compare my here-remain, 
line 148 below. 



Line 134: Old Siward.— This famous warrior was, 
undoubtedly, a historical personage, although a great deal 
of tradition surrounds his origin. His grandfather was 
said to be a bear, not in a figurative but in a literal sense. 
According to Palgrave. referred to by French, Siward en- 
couraged this fable as tending to enhance his fame. He 
was a successful general under Ilardicanute, and after- 
wards under Edward the Confessor, when he defeated 
the rebel Earl Godwin and his sons. He was the uncle of 
Malcolm, and partly for that reason was selected to help 
that young prince in his effort to regain the throne which 
Macbeth had usurped. Sitoards eldest son Osbeme (the 
young Sitcard of this play) was killed in the action l>e- 
fore Macbeth's castle. Earl Siward's wife was Elfreda, 
daughter of Aldred. By her he left a son Waltheof, who 
was beheaded by William the Conqueror, much to the 
sorrow of the English people, and was subsequently 
canonized as Saint Waldeve. One of Waltheof's daughters, 
Maud, married Prince David, youngest son of Malcolm 
(^anroore, and two of their grandchildren became kings 
of Scotland as Malcolm IV. and William the Lion, while 
the third grandson, David (the Kenneth of Sir Walter 
Scott's Talisman), had two daughters, from whom sprang 
Balliol and Bnice: so that, as l^Yench justly observes, the 
warlike Siicard had as good a claim as Banquo " to be 
called the ancestor of kings."— F. A. M. 

223. Line 185: Already at a point.— Ro^re prints all 
ready in two words. At a point means prepared. The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote an instance from Foxe's Acts 
nnd Monuments, ed. 1570, p. 2092: "The Register there 
Aittyng by, be3mg weery, belyke, of tarrying, or els per- 
ceauyng the constant Martyrs to be at a point, called 
vpon the chauncelour in hast to rid them out of the way 
and make an end." Florio has: " Essere in punto, to be 
in a readinesse, to be a< a point" 

224. Lines 186. 137: 

the chance of goodneu 
Be like our trarranted quarrel. 

"Chance, of goodne$» is equivalent to 'successful issue,* 
and like is also to be understood in connection with it: 
—may the issue correspond in goodness to our good, 
righteous cause. ' Chance of goodness ' forms one idea 
like 'time of scorn,' Othello, iv. 2. 54" (Delius). The 
Clarendon Press edd. take the meaning to be "May the 
chance of success be as certain as the justice of our 
quarrel." 

226. Lines 142, 143: 

their malady OONVIKCXS 

The great ASSAT of art. 

Convince* is used here, as in i. 7. 04. in the sense of "over- 
powers." Compare Cymbeline. i. 4. 103, 104: "Your Italy 
contains none so accomplish'd a courtier to eonvinot the 



honour of my mistress." As for cutay, Fumess quotes 
Cotgrave: "Prenve: f. A proqfe, tryall, eeaay, experiment, 
experience." 

226. Line 146: 'Tit calVd THB XTIL.— This passage 
about touching for the evil, that is to say scrofula or 
the king'$ evil, as it was commonly called, is supposed 
to have been inserted out of compliment to James I. 
Edward the Confessor was the first king who was said to 
liave had this power, as Shakespeare might have learned 
from Holinshed's Chronicles, in the Eighth Book of the 
History of England, where we are told: "He vsed to 
helpe those that were vexed with the disease, commonlie 
called the kingti euUl, and left that vertue as it were a 
portion of inheritance vnto his successors the kings of 
this realme " (vol. I p. 754). Many of the subsequent kings 
of England claimed and exercised this power. Andrew 
Borde, who wrote in the time of Henry VIII., mentions 
it: "The kinges of England by the power that god hath 
gyuen to th£, doth make sicke mg whole of a sycknes 
called the kyngee etiyll" (Reprint, C. 1. r). The same 
miraculous power was claimed for the kings of France. 
James I. was fond of exercising this supposed power, and 
so was his son. Charles II. touched for the king'e evil 
when in exile, and also after the Restoration. In his 
case the virtue of his touch must have l>een certainly 
inherited from some very remote ancestor. Everyone 
who has read Boswell's Life of Johnson will remember 
that the great doctor recollected being taken, "when but 
thirty months old," to be touched by Queen Anne in 1712. 
This touch, however, was without any effect (Boswell's 
Life, ed. 1874, vol. i. p. 15). It was also the custom to 
hang some gold coin about the sufferer's neck (see below, 
line 153); but this additional consolation was certainly 
not administered by Edward the Confessor. When 
Charles II. touched in exile, from motives of economy he 
dispensed with the coin; but when he came to the throne, 
a special medal was struck called a touch-piece. The 
Clarendon Press edn. tell us that the identical touch-piece, 
hung round the neck of Samuel Johnson by Queen Anne, 
has been preserved in the British Museum.— r. A. M. 

227. Line 168: Where tighi and groan* and thriek* thai 
RBNT the air.— Rent, the reading of the Ff., was an alter- 
native form of rf mi. It does not seem worth while to 
modemixe it This form occurs in Shakespeare in five 
other places, viz. in Midsum. Night's Dream, iii. 2. 215; 
IIL Henry VI. iii. 2. 175; Richard III. i. 2. 126 (where the 
Qq. have rend); and in Titus Andronicns, iii. 1. 261, and 
Lover's Complaint, 66, both works of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

226. Lines 169, 170: 

where violent torrow teems 

A MODERN KCSTA8T. 

Modem is used in a number of places in the sense of trite 
and commonplace. Compare As You Like It, iL 7. 166: 

Full of wise Mws and modem instances. 

Eettaty was used for any commotion of mind, pleasur- 
able or the reverse. Compare iii. 2. 22 above. In Ham- 
let, iiL 1. 168. in Ophelia's beautiful speech, and elsewhere, 
it is used for "madness." 
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i: Wktn litaring •kouJd not LATCH rAtn. 
' Vu. Ed. p. M7} quota Wxlgawood'a Dic- 
t. To catch. AogloiuoD, laccan, gtUtc- 
] BAlie; GmL, floe, catch-" Compare fkm- 



alio Midinmmer Klght'i Dnam, ilL 1. M, and ass nots 17G 
ol that play. 

in. LIds 1M: nftt-gritfi f.(. ■ grief that haa a ilngls 
ovDsr. " It nDit, I thinli, bs tJIowsd that the attonHji 
bat bssa gulltjr ot a Oat tnipau on the poet" (Stesireni). 
Compars Troiliu and Crealda, lii. S. M: "a lilia In/tt- 

m. LlnoilO; irMyfwnIA(oVr.AaufUA«r(.-"Whl>- 
pcnli often uwUirithout aprepoaltlon lisfore a penonal 
object lUrelr si here, or In Much Ado, 111. 1. 4 [■ IFACi- 
j«r her ear'l" (Abbott, 8h. ammniar, I MO). 

Va Line «SJ; TAif nrici ^ou nanljf.-AU the rolloa 
haTB linH. which Kenu to be a muilleet mJiprint: In tact. 
one ID ytty obvlani that, for that Teiy reason, it niaj han 
aacapeil correction. It 1( quite cleu boir tecr eaallT 
the two word! may bs mlataken for one another. The 
smendallon was lint made bj Kowe, and Li loUowed by 
■upported by 



moatetlltora; and, aa Ualone rsmarki, 
a prsTioua paisacs in tbs same pliy, L 
•ams luni and word*." ailTord Id one ot hli Honderful 
'-bow-wow"! noCss to The Bonian Aetor ol MaHloger, 
•ct U. (cane Umsen at ttaii emendation, and ujn: - rii», 
howerer. waa the man ancient and common term: nur 
wai it Ull long after the age ot Mauinger, thai the uie of 
It. In the leDH of harmony, wai entirely lupeneded by 
thatol fuiw" <ed. ISM. p. 3H). Unlortunately for thli 
extremely cockinre statement, there It no proof that linH 
waa eTer used lor (um bI lU. It aillonl bad lald that 
toie and tant were the same words, there would bsve 
been some sense in it; but no two words can welt be more 
distinct In their meaning than Iiiik and ru>w; the former 
always relening to the meature or rhythm ot music, and 
nelody. There it one weU-kDown 



leinl 



I, 111. I 



hare (niw-and where the nadlng ms] 
thatol the Ft. It generally preferred.— 



MACBETH. ACT V. Sssh l 

Schmidt. lDbotbpIaoM,*iplBliitlfc*phtaHaa3"ast la 



Bteeyent considered this statenjsnt to be an oirenlght en 
the part ol Shakespeare. " lie forgot that h« bad that 
up Macbeth In Suntlnane, and turrounded him with be- 
tlegen." Bat we may well luppoH that Uacbtlh had 
taken the Held before he was compelled to letrcal lulo 
hit csiUe. Boss, In the preceding icene, had said ibat bt 

jret awarv ol the adyance ot the English aniUlarict. 

KB. Line 2B: .Ay. but [Aeir tense lU (kilt— Thlsktbe 
resdlng of ft. snd It is strongly supporlad, I (bink. bj a 
passage in Bonnet caiL ID. 11: 



ently written, and tllU mon 
Ihout the additional syllable' 
ently used for the plural: eon 



frequently pronounced. 



A good resson tor not adopting what wai orlgiBsUy 
Datenant's BlleratluD ol "sense it shut," Is becsuis we 
tliut avoid the very cacophonousconJuncUoaotslbilanU 

137. Line 40; BM if niiTtv.— StacTens printed IhU 
sentence with s note of eicUmatlon, and tars: "Shecer- 

tuppoiet)had Ju 
mal piece to go toineonsenuenceoltuchadeed.landte- 
pettt his words In contempt of hit cowardice." I betlen 
thit to be the conipleteit mltappreheuilon of tbe tplrll 

neyer eo much at eaae aa she tries to anppose, and they 



if iiretolntion in another (" He. my lord, Bel a lol- 
andaleardl"). This lillle tentence, thou^ It paatet 
it forgotten, it tald with an accent and thudder of 
leepeit conrlctloD. 

l Une SI: ftemotw/roM Aer tAemeaiuq' alt AVKOT- 
L— .,4nnnt«n«,lnthesenseDf "inJnry'Oiere. Mitrnt 
\wjyana = meant ol tulclde). occurs serrnl times li 
espeare. Compare Richard II. ill £. IS, le: 



»». Line SS: Xm mini ^ ha* xawD. and amu-d mf 
tiykt -Maltd, In the sense ot confounded, contused, oe- 
cunseTeraltlmetlnSlisketpeare. See Ckimedj ot Smn. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 

240. Line 5: the MORTIFIED man.— This bu generally 
been understood to mean the man who hat "mortified 
the flesh," the ascetic; compare Love's Labour's Loat, L 

1. 28: 

My loving lord. Damain is mortified. 

The Clarendon Press edd. suggest that ^nortifijed should 
be taken in its literal sense of dead; as in Erasmus on the 
Creed. Eng. tr. fol. 81a: "Christ was mortified and killed 
in dede as touchynge to his fleshe: but was quickened in 
spirite. 

241. Line 10: And many UNROUOH youthe. — ¥t. spell 
the word unrufe. It is not elsewhere used by Shake- 
speare, though rough in the opposite sense occurs in The 

Tempest, ii. 1. 240, 250: 

Till new-born chins 

Be rtnt^h and razorable. 

242. Lines 15, IG: 

He cannot buckle hit distempered caute 
Within the belt qfrule. 

Compare for the obese metaphor Troilus and Cresaida, IL 

2. 30-32: 

And bucAU in a waist most fathomless 

With spans and inches so diminutive 
As fears and reasons. 

S. Walker suggested that for cau»e we should read couree^ 
and his hint was taken by Singer, Dyce, Collier, and Hud- 
son. The change is. to say the least, quite unnecessary. 
Cause, symbolized as a distempered or disordered body, 
stands for the party belonging to Macbeth. The com- 
parison is one often employed by Shakespeare. 

243. Line 23: Hi* PKSTER'D senses.— Pester was not In 
Shakespeare's time quite so undignified a term as it is 
now, and it occurs several times, very seriously, in the 
sense of "annoy," "hamper." Compare Hamlet, L 2. 22: 
"to pester us with message." 

244. Lines 27. 28: 

Meet tee the MEDiaNB qf the sickly weal. 
And u>Uh Hm, &c. 

It is evident from the him of the second line that medi- 
cine, whether literally or figuratively, is meant rather for 
the physician (Fr. m/decin) than for the physic. Florio 
has: "Medico: a medicine, a phiaition, a leach;" but this 
sense was not usual. Compare All 's Well, \l 1. 76, and 
Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 508. where medicine is used some- 
what, though more playfully, in the same sense. 

246. Line 30: To DEW the sovereign JUnper.—Dew as a 
verb occurs in II. Henry VI. ili. 2. 840: "dew it with my 
mournful tears." 

ACT V. Scene 8. 

246 Line 3: / cannot TAUT with fear.— Taint as an in- 
transitive verb is only used by Shakespeare here and in 
Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 145: "lest the device take air and 
taint." 

247. Line 8: the English epicures. — Compsin Holin- 
shed : " For manie of the people abhorring the riotous 
maners and superfluous gormandizing brought in among 
them by the Englyshtmen^ were willing inongh to re- 



ceiue this Donald for their king, trusting (bicanaa he 
had beene brought up in the lies, with old customes and 
maners of their ancient nation, without tast of the Eng- 
lish likerous delieats) they should by his seuere order in 
gouemement recouer againe the former temperance of 
their old progenitors" (Reprint, voL v. p. 284> 

248. Line 10: Shall never SAQ with doubt.— Sag is still 
used in some provincial dialects, as it is currently in 
America, for " droop," "give way," "become overloaded." 
Halliwell quotes Pierce Pennilesse, 1592: "Sir Rowland 
Russetcoat their dad, goes sagging every day in his round 
gascoynes of white cotton." The word often occurs in 
Walt Whitman. Compare "Out of the Cradle endlessly 
rocking" (Leaves of Grass, 1884, p. 200): 

The yellow half-moon enlarged, sag^nff down, droopini;, the face 
ot the sea almost touching. 

348. Line 11: Zoon.— This Scotch word Is used only here, 
very appropriately in a drama whose scene is Scotland. 
Lovm, however, which is practically the same word, oc- 
curs in Othello, ii. 3. 05, and Pericles, iv. 6. 19. 

250. Line 15: patch. — ^It has generally been said that 
Patch was the name of the fool who belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey; but it appears that it was rather a nickname 
given to the household fool before Wolsey's time; and that 
it may have been so used, either as an allusion to their 
dress of coloured patches, or it may have been connected 
with the Italian-pazzo, which Florio explains as ** a fool," 
also ' ' foolish." Douce in his Illustrations of Shakespeare 
(pp. 158, 159) gives a long and interesting note on this 
subject.— P. A. Ji. 

261. Line 16: those UNEN cheeks qf thine. — Compare 

Henry V. IL 2. 73. 74: 

Look ye, how they change I 

Their cheeks are paper. 

262. Lines 20, 21: 

thispuMh 

WUl CHEER me ever, or DIS-EASB me now. 

This passage has been a famous battle-ground for com^ 
mentators. Dyce adopted the curious conjecture of 
Bishop Percy : 

WQl chair me ever or disseat me now. 

F. 1 has dis-eate, but the three other Folios all read disease. 
First, with regard to dUitr; although chair is used fre- 
quently in Shakespeare for the "chair of state," the 
" throne," for instance in II. Henry IV. iv. 6. 06, where 
the king, addressing his son, says: 

Dott thou so hunger for mine empty chair f 

and in several other passagea in the historical plays, 
yet it is never misspelt cheere. F. 1, F. 2 have, in the 
passage in our text, cheere; F. 8, F. 4 cheer, and I think 
that it has been most clearly proved by Mr. Ellis in his 
communication to the Athennnm of January 26, 1888, 
and quoted at length by Foniess (pp. 267. 266X tiiat it is 
quite impoaaible to regard cheere or eheer as a phooetlo 
■palling of dUiir. I find that amongst the quotatlona 
given under chair, in Richardson's Dictionaiy, from old 
writen before the time of Shakespeare, it is spelt vari- 
ously chare, ehaire, chaiere (once in WiclUTX ehayere (once 
in Oower, while he spells the word chare in anothar 
paiaageX and, finally, ehayre (In Sir T. Slyofa Oovemoiir). 
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ACT V. Soene 8. 



NOTES TO MACBETR 



ACT Y. Scene 4. 



I have examined the pawages in which it ocean in F. 1, 
in the seme of a throne, where it leemt invariably to be 
spelt ehayre, or ehaire. 

As to adopting the reading diueat I think that the 
authority of F. 1 is quite iniufflcientp for it is much more 
probable that dit-eate was a misprint for di$-ea$e than 
that it was meant to represent dit-»eat, a word which 
seems only to be used in The Two Noble Kinsmen, act ▼. 
scene 4 (I take the quotation from my own copy of the 
Quarto, 1634); speaking of a horse Pirithous says (p. 87): 

icekes aU foule meanes 
Of boystrous and rough ladrie. to dts-ttatg 
HU Lord. 

And it will be observed that dit-teat is printed there with 
the two M, as we should certainly expect to find it in F. 1, 
in this passage, if that were the true reading. If dit-eate 
were a misprint, is it not more probable that the syllable 
eaU is a mistake for ease, rather than toreeatef So far, 
as regards the literal and etymological aspect of this ques- 
tion. Next as to the sense. Is not the antithesis of cheer 
and ditecue quite as complete, and more poetic than that 
of chair and die-uatf We have a passage in Hamlet 
which almost seems to guide us in deciding on the read- 
ing here (iii. 2. 174): 

you are so st'cJt of late. 

So far from c^ffr and from your former state. 

The word die-eaee is an extremely characteristic one. It 
occurs frequently in old writers, and especially in the 
earlier versions of the Bible, where it means "to grieve." 
*' to render uneasy or unhappy;" and surely if we accept 
it here in its double sense, that is to say in its older one, 
already mentioned, and in the general sense "to render 
sick or diseased," is it not a most forcible word? Does 
not the reading which we have adopted in common with 
^r. Funiess— who, I believe, was the first to print the- 
verb die-eaee with the hyphen, thereby reconciling the 
reading of F. 1 and F. 2— is not this reading much more 
in accordance with the whole sentiment of the passage? 
Macbeth is not thinking of the throne, of his royal hon- 
ours; what weighs upon his mind throughout this scene 
is his unhappy friendless position, old age is before him, 
but none of its consolations. Just two lines above he 
has said " I am tick at heart." His mind is diteated (see 
line 40 below); and he goes on to ask the doctor if he 
could not find the diteate of his land (line 51). could purge 
out the enemies who are thronging against him; then 
he would applaud him "to the very echo." The idea 
of sickness and disease seems present in his thoughts 
throughout this scene. As to adopting the course taken 
by the Cambridge edd. and others, that is to say of re- 
taining cheer and of altering the dit-eate of F. 1 into the 
prouic ditteat, that seems to me a course which Is almost 
indefensible upon any grounds whatever; for it sacrifices 
the beauty of the passage without even having the merit 
of retaAiing the exMt reading of the earliest text that 
has come down to us. For if diteate, in its double and 
pregnant sense, is not to be adopted, surely dit-seite — 
to dispossess, a word which is a thoroughly old English 
woni and used by Spenser, Hall, Holland, and Drayton, 
would be preferable. As to jnuth there is no real diffi- 
culty; this word being used frequently by Shakespeare, in 
a figurative sense, of a sudden violent attack.—?. A. M. 
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28S. Unes 22, 23: 

my WAT OF UFK 

It/alVn into the tear, the yellow leaf. 

Steevens (after Johnson's conjecture) read May of life, 
which yields an excellent sense, literaUy more exact than 
the Ff. reading, which yet seems to me entirely natural 
and probable. Compare Pericles* L 1. 64: "ready for the 
way qf life or death;" and Masdnger, The Boman Actor, 



If that when I was mistress of myself 
And in mx «««y of youth, Ate. 

— Worlcs (ed. Cifford), iL 334. 

I think, too, that ** my way" has a much better sound 
than the too close alliteration of " my May." 

264. Line 35: skirr the country roumf.— This word is 

used again, but intransitively, in Henry V. iv. 7. 03, M: 

we will come to them. 
And make them tkirr away. 

Steevens quotes Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's Cure, 
or The Martial Maid, act iL scene 2: 

Whilst I, with this and this, well mounted, scurr^d 
A horse troop through and through. 

—Works, ed. Dyce. vol. ix. p. 136. 

[Sympson and other editors print tkirr'd, but according 
to Dyce the first Folio of Beaumont and Fletcher reads 
•cttrr'd.— F. A. M.] 

866. Line 89: Cure herqfthat—^ F. 2, F. 8» F. 4. F. 1 
omitaAer. 

266. Line 56: What rhubarb, SENNA, or what puryative 
dntg.—V. 1 has Cyme; F. 2, F. 3 Cceny; F. 4 tenna. "The 
F.2,"says Hunter, "correctly represents the pronundation 
of the name of the drug now called Mitna in Shakespore's 
time, and is still the pronunciation of it by the common 
people. Thus, in The Treasurie of Hidden Secrets. 1027. 
* Take tlie Scene of Alexandria one ounce,'" (fee. Cotgrsve 
spells the word tene and tenne, and explains it as "a little 
purgative shrub or plant" Dyce supposes the Cyme of 
F. 1 to be a misprint for Cynne, one of the ways of spell- 
ing Mtitia. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

267. Lines 4-7: 

Let every toldier ?iew him down a bottgh. 
And bear't before him: thereby thaU tre thadow 
The numbert of our hott, and make diteotery 
Err in report of ut. 

Holinshed says : " Malcome folowing hastily after Mak- 
beth, came the night before the battaile vnto Bymao 
wood, and when his armie had rested a while there to 
refreshe them, hee commaunded euerye man to get a 
bough of some tree or other of that wood in his hand, as 
bigge as he might beare, and to march forth therwith in 
such wise, that on the next morow they might come 
closely and without sight in thys manner within viewe of 
hys enimies. " 

268. Lines 11, 12: 

For where there it APYANTAOS to be GIVEN, 
Both more and lent have given him the revolt 

80 Ff. Many emendations have been proposed; perhaps 
Johnson's is the best and the simplest He propoaed to 



ACT V. Scene 4. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT Y. Scene 5 



read "where there is a Tanta^ro to be gone" in the sense 
of "to be off," "to depart," "to escape;" but there is 
surely uo need for altering advantage to a *vantage in 
this case; for, as Johnson pointed out, advantage is 
frequently used by Shakespeare = a favourable oppor- 
tunity, e.g. in Tempest, iil 3. 12, 13: 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 

That you resolv'd to effect. 
Sed. The next €ulvanta£* 

Will we take thoroughly. 

In F. 1. the given, in both lines, is printed in the unelided 
fomi, and it certainly seems as if the double ending were 
intended in line 11 ; and for that reason, if for uo other, we 
would not alter the text in spite of the repetition of the 
word given, which may seem awkward, but is quite Shake- 
spearean. The meaning may be "where there is to be, 
i.e. where there must necessarily be given the advantage, 
i.e. opportunity of desertion, the more and lees, that is to 
say the greater and the less (= probably, " the officers and 
private soldiers "), revolt from Macbeth. Macduff goes on 
to say, "none remain with him but those who are obliged 
to," which thoroughly agrees with what Macbeth says 
himself, line 49, in the preceding scene: "the thanes fly 
from me;" and again in the next scene (lines 5, 6) he says: 

Were they not forc'd (i>. reinforced) with those that should be ours. 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 

If Macbeth had elected to give battle to the enemy out- 
side his castle, he would have been compelled to afford 
an opportunity to those who were disaffected to desert to 
Malcolm's side.— F. A. M. 

259. Line 21: Tovoards which advance the war. — Steevens 
has an interesting note on the irregular endings of many 
of the scenes in Macbeth. "It has been understood that 
local rhymes were introduced in plays in order to afford 
an actor the advantage of a more pointed exit, or to close 
a scene with additional force. Yet, whatever might be 
Shakespeare's motive for continuing such a practice, it 
may be observed that he often seems immediately to 
repent of it; and, in the tragedy before us, has repeatedly 
counteracted it by hemistichs which destroy the effect, 
and conse<iueutly defeat the supposed purpose of the an- 
tecedent couplets. " Compare in the present play, besides 
the instance here, the end of i. 6; lit 2; iii 4; Iv. 1; v. 1; 
V. 2. 

ACT V. SCKNE 5. 

From here to the end of the play Shakespeare follows, 
in outline, the narrative in Holinshed, which, to avoid 
chopping it up into small pieces, I give here : " On the 
morow when Makbeth beheld them comming in this 
sort, hee flrst marueyled what the matter ment, but in 
the end remembred himselfe, that the prophecie which 
he had hearde long before that time, of the comming of 
Byrnaue wood to Dunsinnane Castell. was likely to bee 
now fulfilled. Neucrthelesse, he brought his men in order 
uf battell, and exhorted them to doe valiantly, howbeit 
his eniniies had scarcely cast from them their boughes, 
when Makbeth perceiuing their numbers betook him 
streight to flight, whom Makduffe pursued with great 
hatred euen till he came vnto Lunfannain, where Mak- 
beth perceiuing that Makduffe was hard at his back, 
leapt beside his horse, spying, thou traytor. what meaneth 



I it that thou shouldest thus in vaine follow me that am 
not appoynted to be slain by any creature that is borne 
of a woman, come on therefore, and receyue thy rewarde 
which thou hast deserued for thy paynes, and therewith- 
all he lyf ted vp his sworde thinking to haue slaine hinu 
But Makduffe quickly auoyding from his horse, ere he 
came at him, answered (with his naked sworde in his 
hande) saying : it is true Makbeth. and now shall thine 
insatiable crueltie haue an endc, for I am euen he that 
thy wysards haue tolde the of, who was neuer borne of 
my mother, but ripped out of hir wombe : therewithal! 
he stept vnto him, A slue him in the place. Then cut- 
ting his heade from 'the shoulders, hee set it vpon a poll, 
and brought it vnto Malcolme. This was the end of 
Makbeth, after he had raigned .xvlj. yeares ouer the 
Scottishmen" (voL v. pp. 276, 277). 

200. Lines 11-13: 

my FELL OF HAIR 
Would at a diimal treatiee rouee and »tir 
As life utre in't. 

Coles. LaUn DicUonary, has " FeU [skhi], peUis." The 
word is used again in Lear, v. 3. 24: "flesli and/eU." 
With these lines compare Hamlet, iii. 4. 121, 123: 

Yuur bedded hair, like life in excrements. 
Starts up and stands on end. 

261. Line 19: To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
—"It is not impossible," says Halliwell, "that Shake- 
speare may here have recollected a remarkable engraving 
in Barclay's Ship of Fooles, 1570, copied from that in the 
older Latin version of 1406: 

They folowe the crowes crye to their great sorowe, 
Cras, eras, eras, to<morrow we shall amende. 

And if we mend not then, then shaU we the next morowe. 
Or els shortly after we shall no more off'ende; 
Amende, mad foole. when God this grace doth sendc. 

262. Line 23: duety death.— It is scarcely to be believed 
that commentators have seriously exercised themselves 
over this incomparably appropriate epithet, one unfor- 
tunate person conjecturing that we should read dioJry for 
dutty, and other tmfortunate persons finding it plausible 
and convincing. 

265. Line 87: Within this three miU.—ThiM is precisely 
what a working-man would say to-day; in Shakespeare's 
time such constructions were not the vulgarisms they now 
are. Compare I. Henry IV. UL 3. M: " this two and thirty 
years." 

264. Line 89: Upon the next tree SHALT thou hang alive. 
—¥. 1 has shall. 

266. Line 40: Till /amine CLIMO thee.— Cling is from 
Anglo-Saxon clingan, to shrink up. Compare Piers Plough- 
man, 9010, 9011: 

Or whan thou clomsest for cold 
Or cfyn^fst for dry. 

Cling, in some districts, appears to have a similar mean- 
ing to the more familiar clem or clam, meaning pinched 
with cold or starved with hunger. 

266i Line 42: / puU in resolufum.— So Ff., with the 
meaning, evidently, of puUing-in a horse, checking. 
Johnson conjectured *'I palt in resolution,' and the 
Clarendon Press edd. suggest "I pale in resolution." 
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ACT V. Boaott 6. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT V. Son* a. 



ACT V. Scene 6. 

267. Line 1: lbavt tertena.— heavy ii Shakeapetre't 
only form of the word now ipelt Uafy. It ocean again in 
Much Ado, iL 8. 75 (rhyming with "heavy") and in Peri- 
cles, ▼. 1. 61. Colea (Lat Diet.) has " Leary, frondunu;" 
Boyer, " Leavy, A. (or fall of leaTOi) FeuiUu, plein de 
feuUUt." Neither gives L«A^. 

206i Line 4: Lead ourfint battle.— Battle is used here, 
as in IIL Henry VI. L 1. 8; Henry V. iv. 8. 09; Julias Ciesar, 
V. L 4, and v. 8. 108. for a division of an army. The old 
English word bataUU, like the French bataille, had the 
secondary sense of battalion. Cotgrave has: " BataiUe: f. 
A battel, or fight between two Armies; also, a battell, or 
maine battell; the middle battallion, or equadron of an 
Army, wherein the Prince, or generall, most commonly 
marcheth; . . . any squadron, battallion, or part, 
thereof." 

ACT V. Scene 7. 

269. Lines 1, 2: 

They hate tied me to a stake; I cannot fiy. 
But, bear4ike, I must fight the OOURSK 

Course was the technical name for a single onset of dogs 
at a bear-baiting. The word is used again in Lear, iii. 7. 
M. Steevens quotes Brome, The Antipodes, 1888: " Also 
you shall see two ten-dog courses at the great bear." 

270. Line 12: But s WORDS 1 smile at, weapons laugh to 
Mom.— Daniel conjectures that twords should be words, 
as in Henry V. Hi. 2. 33: "a' breaks toords, and keeps 
whole tceapons." 

271. Line 17: kerns.— See L 2. 18. The word is here 
used in the general sense of boors, as in the passage 
quoted by Dyce from The Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius 
Kero, 1607, sig. C 8 verso: 

And these rude Cennaine Jkemtt not yet subdued. 

ACT V. Scene 8. 

272. Line 0: the intrench ant air— The word intren- 
duiiU does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare. tren€^nt 
only in Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 116. Intretichant, which 
should properly mean "not cutting," is here used for 
"not to be cut," as in "the air. invulnerable," Hamlet, 
i. 1. 145; " the woundless air," ib. iv. 1. 44. 

27S. Line 13: Despair thy cAann.— Compare Ben Jon- 
son's lines to Shakespeare, prefixed to the First Folio: 

Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rajpe, 
Or influence, chide, or cheere the drooping stage ; 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath moura'd like n^t. 
And tUspaires day, but for thy volumes light. 

274. Line 20: That palter with UMina double sense.— 
Compare Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 11. 61-63: 

Now 1 must 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And /alter in the shifts of lowness. 

Cotgrave has "HareeUr ... to haggle, hucke, hedge, or 
paulter long, in the buying of a commoditie." I copy this 
from the edition before me, that of 1660. The Clarenjion 
Press edd., in quoting the passage, give it as "haggle, 
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hucke, dodge." I suppose hedge ii a misprint that has 
crept in with the revision. 

276. Line 84.— Stage-direction. After this line we have 
apparently two rather conflicting stage-directions in F. 1: 
Exeunt fighting. Alarums, and Enter Fighting, and Mac- 
beth slaine. Then immediately Retreat, and Flourish. 
Enter with Drumme and Colours, Maleohn, Seyward, 
Rosee, Thanes, and Soldiers, and below, after line 6S: 
Enter Maeduffe, with Mad>eths head. It seems to me that 
unnecessary trouble has been made about this stage- 
direction. It is quite possible that, as the last scene 
was played in Shakespeare's time, Macduff and Macbeth, 
after one driving the other off the scene, returned fight- 
ing after a brief interval, when Macbeth was killed; and 
that after Macduff had killed him close to what we call 
the "wing" or " side entrance," he dragged the body off 
the stage; as he could not well pretend to cut off the head 
before the audience; Si ward and the rest would appesr 
upon the "upper stage," as they are supposed to hare 
entered the castle before in the last scene, or rather, as 
it stands in the Folio, at the beginning of this scene, 
there being no eighth scene in the Folio. As the attack 
was made on Macbeth when in his castle, he must have 
been compelled by the bMiegers to make a desperate 
sally; it is not likely that he got very far from the castle 
walls, and the fight between him and Macduff was sup- 
posed to take place on the ground in front of the castle. 
I really can see no reason to suppose, with the Clarendon 
editors, that Shakespeare's share of the play ended here, 
line 34; for if the slight episode of the death of Si ward's 
son was Shakespeare's work, I think it is only natorsl 
that he should make those, on whose side he was fight- 
ing, take some notice of that brave young soldier's deatlL 
—F. A. M. 

276. Lines 89-63.— The incident of the death of young 
Siward is taken from Holinshed's History of England : 
"It is recorded also, that in the foresaid battayle. in 
which Earle Siwarde vanquished the Scottes, one of 
Siwardes sonnes chaunced to be slayne, whereof, though 
the father had good cause to be sorrowfull, yet when be 
heard that he dyed of a wound which he had recejued 
in fighting stoutely in the forepart of his body, and that 
with his face towarde the enimie, bee greatly reioyced 
thereat, te heare that he died so manfully. But here is 
to be noted, y* not now, but a little before, (as Heniy 
Hunt, saith,) y« Earle Siward, weute into Scotlande him- 
selfe in person, hee sent his sonne with an army to con- 
quere y* land, whose hap was ther to be slaine: and whra 
his father heard y* newes, he demaunded whether he 
receiuved the wound wherof he died, in y* fore parte of 
the body, or in the hinder part : and when it was t4ilde 
him yt he receyued it in the foreparte, I reioyce (saith be) 
euen with all my harte, for I woulde not wishe eyther Ut 
my Sonne nor to my selfe, any other kind of death" 
(vol. i. p. 740). 

277. Line 41 : The which no sooner had hi* PROWESB 
confirmed.— Prowess must be slurred over in pronund. 
ation, so as to make it practically one syllable only. 
Walker (Shakespeare's Versification, p. 119) cites Greene, 
Alphonsus. UL 1 (ed. Dyce, iL 27): 

Whose prtrtotss alone has been the only caute. 



ACT V. Sbena 8. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT V. Scuie 8. 



This line, too, gives an example of such pleonasm as that 
in the preceding line of the text: 

He only liv'd but till he was a man. 

278. Lines 64, 56; 

behold, where ttandt 

The ueurper^M cursed head. 

Holinshed says: " Then cutting his [Macheth's] head from 
his shoulders, he [Macduff] set it vpon a pole, and brought 
it vnto Malcolme " (see above note at beginning of this 
scene). It is on the authority of this passage that Malone 
added the words "on a pole" to the stage-direction of 
theFf. 

279. Line 66: I tee thee eompois'd teith thy kingdom's 
pearl.— CompasMed with a pearl is a rather curious ex- 



pression, but there is very likely an allusion, as the 
Clarendon Press edd. say, to the row of pearls that usually 
encirole a crown. Pearl is no doubt used here as a col- 
lective term. The word was a common synonym for 
"treasuro." "ornament," as in Florio's Dedication to 
Lord Southampton of his World of Words: "Brave 
Earle, bright Pearle of Pearles." 

280. Line 70: hy »e\f and violent Aamte.— Compare 
Bichard II. iiL 2. 166: 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit. 

281. Line 12: by the grace of Groee.— Compare All's 
Well, it 1. 163: "The greatest Grace lending grace;" Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iii. L 145, 146: 

While 1. their kinff. that hither them importune. 
Do curse the Grace that with such grace hath bless'd them. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN MACBETIL 

Note.— The addition of sub. adj. verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. L 



Act 8c. Line 

Affeered iv. 3 34 

AgiUtion 1 . . . . V. 1 12 
Air-drawn iii. 4 62 

* Alarum-bell .. ^ *^ ' ^® 
( V. 6 61 

All-haUed 15 7 

Allthing Ui. 1 13 

Assailable iii. 2 39 

Assassination.. i. 7 2 

*Auger-hole . . . ii. 3 128 

•^ugurss iU. 4 124 

Authorized s .. iii. 4 66 

Avarice iv. 8 78, 84 

Avaricious iv. 3 58 

Baby* lit 4 106 

Baby-brow iv. 1 88 

Badged(adJ.).. ii. 3 107 

Bakeft(intr.).. iv. 1 13 

Bauk« i. 7 6 

•Be-all 1. 7 6 

<3ear-like ▼.7 2 

Bellman ii. 2 3 

Birthdom iv. 3 4 

Birth-strangled iv. 1 30 

Blanched iii. 4 116 

Blanket^ i. 5 54 

1 i» emotion; in Merchant of 
Yentce (iii. 5. 6) used blnnderingly 
for eogitatian. > — auguries. 

S — accredited. Used in some- 
what different sense in Sonn. 
xzxT. 6; Lorer's Complaint, 104. 

4-adolL 

A « to be hardened in beat. 

* o sandbank ; used in other 
senses elsewhere. 

7 Used flRuratirely^cnrtain; 
in its ordinary sense in four other 



104. Xl 

57"^ 



Act 8c. Line 

Blood-boltered iv. 1 123 

*Bloody-sceptred iv. 8 

Boneless L 7 

Botches (sub). Ui. 1 134 

Brainsickly U. 2 46 

"^echeds iL 8 122 

Brinded iv. 1 1 

Buttress i. 6 7 

Champion (verb) iiL 1 72 

Chaudron iv. 1 83 

Cheaply v. 8 87 

Choppy i. 8 44 

Clanibured*... iL 8 

Clatter (sub.)., v. 7 21 

4;)eario(adv.).. L 5 72 

Clearness".... iiL 1 133 

Cling" V. 5 40 

Cloistered (adj.) iii. 2 41 

Compunctious. L 5 46 

Conflneless .... iv. 3 55 

Conspirers. . . . . iv. 1 01 

Copy" iU. 2 88 

Cowed ▼. 8 18 



Act 8c Line 



Cream-faced .. v. 3 
Cribbed iii. 4 



6fr|4^6^8^ ^ 

Dudgeon iL 

EarUi-bound . . iv. 

*End-aU L 

Entry iL 

Equivocate (intr.)iL 

Equivocate (tr.) iL 



Faith-breach . . ▼. 

_^ Fa rrow iv. 

« Used fliruratiTely - sheathed-TFaBt i^ (adj. ) . . . v. 



in the sense of to flog oocors in 
Merry WiTes, ir. 1.81, andTaminc 
of the Shrew, iii. 1. 18. 

'» cried out; naad in doubtful 
sense in Winter's Tale, ir. 4. SBO. 

10 —serenely; used adTerhially 
in other senses. 

n —s|K>tleesne«;o brightness, 
elsewhere. 

IS _ to shrirel up; used twice in 
ordinary sense — to adhere to, in 
Macbeth, i. S. 8t and Heniy VIII. 
i. 1. 9. 

13 — copyhold; used frequently 
•laewhere in other 



Daraf ul V. 5 

Deftly iv. 1 

Delinquents . . . iii. 6 

Demi-wolves. . . iiL 1 
Devil-porter (verb) iL 3 

Directly" v. 1 

Dironess v. 

Distance i«.... UL 

Ditch-delivered iv. 

Downy" IL 



11 Fillet" iv. 

24 Firm-set iL 

Fitful iiL 

Flighty iv. 

Forbidw i 

-forced i» v 

®*TFrancBi8ed 
21 



6 
68 
12 



78 
14 
116 
31 
81 
6 
46 



1 
7 
2 
8 
8 



06 



13 
SO 



Equlvocator. . . 11. 
Even-handed.. 



310,14.35 
L 7 10 



Act 8c. Line 



Frieze 



iL 
L 



Gashed ii. 

Gaze» V. 

Gold-bound ... iv. 

GooseM iL 

Gospelled. iii. 

Gouts ii. 

Graymalkin.. . . L 

^. Qr ueL iv. 

*TOiardian «*.... iL 

Qnmiu L 



1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
6 
1 
6 

8 

8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
7 



12 
66 
23 
146 
21 

6 
28 

6 

110 
24 

114 
18 
88 
46 
8 
82 
35 
67 



HaUedM iU. 1 00 



Fee-grief iv. 

Fenny iv. 

Filed" ilL 



2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 



18 
65 

106 
12 
65 



" — immediately ; used fre- 
quently elsewhere in other senses. 

It » alienation, antagonism: 
used frequently elsewhere in or- 
dinary sense. 

i« Used flguratirely — soft 

17 —deep, sound; used ft«- 
qnently elsewhere in other senses. 

18 — deflled; used elsewhere in 
other sensea. 

429 



"-a thin slice; -a 
Lorer's Complaint, SS. 

*> — cursed; this verb ii used 
in many dilJhrent senses else- 
where. 

tti-reinforeed; used Toy fre- 
quently elsewhere in a variety of 



S3 — an ofaiect of interest, Sonn. 
T. 2; used frequently elsewhere 
« intent, regard. 

» = a tailor's smoothing-iron. 

M —that which keeps and 
guards. 

^ Of the mouth; used in several 
p a s ss g es — the iy»m of trees; also 
riieum from the eyea, Henry V. 
iv. S.48. 

w —saluted; —to poor down 
like hail, in three other ] 




WORDS PECULIAB TO MACBETH. 



ItcCElpti* L 7 

I^OCCKH ... IlL t 

Bliutarb T. S 

Kooky UL 1 



Statlth}' 

•StlcUim.pt*i;a 

-■■Slippllffl''.... 
M snccuc (aaitX 

Swoop (■ub.> . . i 
Tcmple-hmDDtJiig 
) Thlck.coinlnB. . 

I Tle{iub.) 1 

i TnluiH J 

i Tmniniel 

g TrUed" I 

6L TnuDpet-tongued 

ViURoaipuiieil 
I'DHlteiuIci]. . . . j 
I'nbBUered.... 

VabecoaliiK... II 

t'nde»d«ii 

Lndcrwrit .... 



Shirk <>ub.), . . It. 1 

Shough*.,.,... iU. 1 .. 

aickij"c«J*.)- Ill- 1 ""T*^ 

SJghHei."....{ J; 5 

SkUrny I- a 

SUb(«ll ),,.,, It. 1 

ainve. il. S 

Mope (verbX . .- i'. 1 









I 



«D *h 



I 



If 






I 



t- 
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